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W ORKS of art have been thought of in two very different ways. 

According to the modern view the artist is a special or even 
abnormal kind of man, endowed wich a peculiar emotional sensibility 
which enables him to see what we call beauty ; moved by a mysterious 
aesthetic urge he produces paintings, sculpture, poetry, or music. 
These are regarded as a spectacle for the eyes or a gratiBcation for the 
ear ; they can only be enjoyed by those who are called lovers of art 
and these are understood to be temperamentally related to the artist 
but without his technical ability. Other men are called workmen 
and make things which everyone needs for use ; these workmen are 
expected to enjoy art, if they are able, only in their spare time. 

In ideal art, the artist tries to improve upon nature. For the 
rest, the truth of the work of art is held to be its truth to an external 
world which we call nature, and expect the artist to observe- In this 
kind of art there is always a demand for novelty. The artist is an in- 
dividual, expressing himself, and so it has become necessary to have 
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books written about every artist individually, for since each makes use 
of an individual language, each requires explanation. Very often a 
biography is substituted for the explanation. Great importance is 
attached to what we call genius, and less to training. Art history is 
chiedy a matter of finding out the names of artists and considering 
their relation to one another. The work of art itself is an arrange- 
ment of colours or sounds, adjudged good or bad according to whether 
these arrangements are pleasing or otherwise. The meaning of the 
work of art is of no significance ; those who are interested in such 
merely human matters are called Philistines. 

Tliis point of view belongs only to the last few centuries in 
Europe, and to the decadence of classical civilisation in the Mediter- 
ranean. It has not been endorsed by humanity at large, and may be 
quite a false view. According to another and quite different assump- 
tion, which prevailed throughout the Middle Ages in Europe and is 
in fact proper to the Christian as welt as the Hindu philosophy of 
life, art is primarily an intellectual act : it is the conception of form, 
corresponding to an idea in the mind of the artist. It is not when he 
observes nature with curiosity, but when the intellect is self-poised, 
that the forms of art are conceived. The artist is not a special kind 
of man, but every man is a special kind of artist, or else is something 
less than a man. The engineer and the cook, the mathematician and 
the surgeon are also artists. Everything made by man or done skil- 
fully is a work of art, a thing made by art, arti-ficial. 

The things to be made by art in iiiiitation of the imagined forms 
in the mind of the artist are called true when these imagined forms 
are really embodied and reproduced in the wood or .‘■tone or in the 
sounds which are the artist's material. He has always in view to 
make some definite thing, not merely something beautiful, no matter 
what ; what he loves is the particular thing he is making; he knows 
that anything well and truly made will be beautiful. Just what is to 
be made is a matter for the patron to decide ; the artist himself if he is 
building his own house, or another person who needs a house, or in the 
broadest sense the patron, is the artist’s whole htiman environment, for 
example when he is building a temple or laying out a city. In unanimous 
societies, as in India, there is general agreement us to what is most 
Deeded ; the artist’s work is therefore generally understood ; where 
everyone makes daily use of works of art there is little occasion for 
museums, books or lectures on the appreciation of art. • 
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The thing to be made, then, is always something humanly use- 
ful. No rational being works for indefinite ends. If the artist makes 
a table, it is to put things on ; if be makes an image, it is as a support 
for contemplation. There is no division of fine or useless from deco- 
rative and useful arts ; the table is made to give intellectual pleasure 
as well as to support a weight, the image gives sensual, or as some 
prefer to call it, aesthetic pleasure at the same time that it provides 
a support for contemplation. There is no caste division of the artist 
from the workman such as we are inured to in industrial societies 
where, as Buskin so well expressed it, Industry without art is 
brutality.” 

In this kind of art there is no demand for novelty, because the 
fundamental needs of humanity are always and everywhere the same. 
What is required is originality, or vitality. What we mean by 
“original” is “coming from its source within,” like water from a 
spring. The artist can only express what is in him, what he is. It 
makes no difference whether or not the same thing has been expressed 
a thousand times before. There can be no property in ideas. The 
individual docs nut make them, but finds them; let him only see to it 
that he really takes possession of them, and bis work will be original 
in the same sense that the recurrent seasons, sunrise and sunset, are 
ever new although in name the same. The highest purpose of 
Cliristian and Eastern art alike is to reveal that one and the same 
principle of life tliat is manifested in all variety. Only modern art, 
reflecting modern interests, pursues variety for its own sake and 
ignores the sameness on which it depends. 

Finally, the Indian artist, although a person, is not a personality ; 
his personal idiosyncracy is at the most a part of bis equipment, and 
never the occasion of bis art. All of the greatest Indian works are 
anonymous, and all that we know of the lives of Indian artists in any 
field could be printed in a tract of a dozen pages. 

Let us now consider for a short time the history of Indian art. 
Our knowledge of it begins about 13000 B.C. with what is known as 
the Indus Valley culture. Extensive cities with well-built houses 
and an elaborate drainage system have been excavated and studied. 
The highest degree of artistic ability can be recognized in the engraved 
seals, sculptured figures in the round, finely wrought jewelry, silver 
and bronze vessels, and painted pottery. Prom the Big Veda, the 
the Bible of India, datable in its present form about 1000 B.C., we 
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learn a good deal about the arts of the carpenter, weaver, and 
jeweller. 

The more familiar Indian art of the historical period has been 
preserved abunJ&ntiy from the third century B.C. onwards. The 
greater part of what has survived consists of religious architecture 
and sculpture, together with some paintings, coins, and engraved 
seals. The sculpture s have been executed in the hardest stone with 
steel tools. From the sculptures and paintings themselves we can 
gather a more detailed knowledge of the other arts. The temples 
are often as large as European cathedrals. Almost peculiar to India 
has been the practice of carving out such churches in the living rock, 
the monolithic forms repeating those of the structural buildings. 
Amongst notable principles early developed in India which have had 
a marked influence on the development of architecture in the world 
at large are those of the horse-shoe arch, and transverse vault. 

An increasing use is made of sculpture. As in other countries, 
there is a stylistic sequence of primitive, classical, and baroque types. 
The primitive style of Bharhut and Sanchi can hardly be surpassed in 
significance, and may well be preferred for the very reason that it 
restricts itself to the statement of absolute essentials, and is content 
to point out a direction which the spectator must follow for himself. 
Nevertheless, in many ways the Gupta period, from the 4th to the 
6th centuries A.D., may be said to represent the zenith of Indian art. 
By this time the artist is in full and facile command of all his re- 
sources. The paintings of Ajanta, approximately comparable to those 
of the very early Renaissance in Europe, depict with inesistible en- 
chantment a civilisation in which the conflict of spirit and matter has 
been resolved in an accord such as has hardly been realised anywhere 
else, unless perhaps in the Far East and in Egypt. Spirituality and 
sensuality are here inseparably linked, and seem to be jnerely the 
inner and outer aspects of one and the same expanding life. The art 
of this age is classical not merely within the geographical limits of 
India proper, but for the whole of the Far East, where all the types 
of Buddhist art are of Indian origin. 

There follows a mediaeval period, which was essentially an 
age of devotion, learning, and chivalry ; the patronage of art and 
literature moving together as a matter of course. 

From the twelfth century onwards, the situation is profoundly 
modified, so far as the North of India is concerned, by the imp'^c t 
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of Muhammadan invasions, of Persian and Central Asian origin. But 
while the effects of these invasions were to an appalling extent des- 
tructive. the Islamic art added something real and valuable to that of 
India ; and finally, though only for a short time, under the Great 
Mughals in the 16th and 17th centuries, there developed in India a 
new kind of life which found expression in a magnificent architecture 
and a great school of painting. Just because of its more humanistic 
and worldly preoccupations, this art is better known to and better 
appreciated by Europeans at the present day than is the more pro- 
found art of Hindu India. Everyone has heard of the Taj Mahal, a 
wonder of inlaid marble built by Shah Jahan to be the tomb of a 
beloved wife ; everyone can easily understand and therefore admire 
the Mughal paintings that provide us with a faithful portrait gallery of 
all the great men of Northern Indian during a period of two centuries. 
This is a kind of art that really corresponds to that of the late Renais- 
sance, with all its personal, historic and romantic interests. 

In the meantime, Hindu culture persisted almost unchanged in the 
South. In the great temple cities of the South both the reality and 
the outw’ard aspects of the ancient world have survived until now, 
and the world has no more wonderful spectacle to offer than can be 
seen here. In the North, Hindu culture survived too in Rajputana 
and the Punjab Himalayas, and here, in direct continuity with ancient 
tradition, there developed the two schools of Rajput painting that are 
the last great e.xpressions of the Indian spirit in painting or sculpture. 
Modern developments in Bengal and Bombay represent attempts either 
to recover a lost tradition, or for the development of an eclectic style, 
neither wholly Indian nor wholly European. At the present day the 
Indian genius is finding expression rather in the field of conduct than 
in art. 

European influence on Indian art has been almost purely destruc- 
tive ; In the first place, by undermining the bases of patronage, remov- 
ing by default the traditional responsibilities of wealth to learning. 
Secondly, the impact of industrialism, similarly undermining the 
status of the responsible craftsman, has left the consumer at the mercy 
of the profiteer, and no better off than he is in Europe. Thirdly, by 
the introduction of new styles and fashions, imposed by the prestige 
of power, and which the Indian people have not been in a position to 
resist. A reaction against these influences is taking place at the 
*ptesent day, bat can never replace 97 hat has been lost ; India has been 
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profoundly impoverished, intellectually as well as economically, within 
the last hundred years. ^ 

Even in India, an understanding of the art of India has to be 
rewon ; and for tbis/'just as in Europe where the modern man is as 
far from understanding the art of the Middle Ages as he is from that 
of the East, a veritable intellectual rectification is required. What is 
needed in either case is to place oneself in the position of the artist by 
whom the unfamiliar work was actually made, and in the position of 
the patron for whom the work was made : to think their thoughts and 
to see with their eyes. For so long as the work of art appears to us 
in any way exotic, bizarre, quaint, or arbitrary, we cannot pretend to 
have understood it. It is not to enlarge our collection of bric-a-brac 
that we ought to study ancient or foreign arts, but to enlarge our own 
consciousness of being. 

As regards India, it has been said that “ PJast is East and West 
is West and never the twain shall meet.” This is a counsel of despair 
that can only have been boro of the most profound disillusion, and 
the deepest conviction of impotence. I say on the contrary that human 
nature is an unchanging and everlasting principle : and that whoever 
possesses such a nature— and not merely the outward form and habits 
of the human animal— is endowed with the power of understanding 
all that belongs to that nature, without respect to time or place 


Boston. 
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SVf AMPINti OF THE INTELLIGENTSIA BY THE BAOKWABD COMMUNITIES 

POLITICAL changes and especially the adjustments between the 
^ Hindus and the Muhammadans now monopolise our thought. 
Behind these, however, are discernible social trends which would 
largely fashion the politics of the future. 

Throughout Northern India the decay of the upper-caste Hindus 
and the "rapid multiplication of the backward Hindus and Muslims 
indicate a cultural and political menace of the 6rst magnitude to 
which educated persons are now blind. Politics which is our pre- 
occupation is, however, ultimately rooted in the economic necessities 
of large social groups ; it is hardly ever made to order by the 
inlelligcnim. 

Politics to-day is the mobilisation of numbers, and it is the culture 
of the community which will determine how the numbers will function 
in the state, and to what ends political power will be directed. A 
striking disparity in the growth of different sections and social groups 
may thus profoundly alter both social and political programmes. 

Let us visualise the social composition of Northern India. In 
the Punjab the Hindus represent only 30 p.c. of the total population, 
the Muslim proportion being more than half. Both in the United 
Provinces and Bihar and Orissa, the percentage of the Hindus to 
the total population is about the same, 84 per cent., the Muslim 
proportions being M and 10 per cent, respectively. Butin Bengal again 
the Muslim dominates forming 54 per cent., of the population, and 
this dominance increases as we reach the prosperous districts in Eastern 
Bengal where he represents 65 to 75 <per cent, of the population. 
Similarly, the depressed castes increase in proportion as we proceed 
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towards the east ; they represent 80 per cent, of the Hindus in the 
United Provinces and 33 to 45 per cent, in Bihar and Bengal. Every- 
where the Muslim and the depressed castes increase faster than the 
Hindu especially" towards the east. In Eastern Bengal the Muslim 
is a convert from the lower-class Hindu, and shows a distinctly lower 
level of culture, living, however, under the most favourable natural 
conditions. 


Disparity oj Growth of Hindu and Muslim Communities 


Percentage of the fotal population. S'nTnduf 



Hindus. 

Muslims. 

Depressed 

classes. 

Hindus. 

Mnslims, 

Punjab 

SO 

52 

20 

! 

1 

-6 

! 51 

United PiovinceB 

S4 

14 

30 

1 

7 

21 

North Bihar 

82 

! 17 

(33 

1 

7 

13 

South Bihar 

VO 

10 


i 

12 

20 

Bengal 

I 

43 

54 

i 37 

i 

23 

51 

Eastern Bengal 

27 

71 

140 

; 

3'.) 

87 


D.'tNGER OF CULTURAL LAPSE 

Throughout Northern India the upper castes now show a rate of 
growth which is less than that of the lower Hindu castes and that 
of the Muhammadans. In the Punjab the Hindu community as a 
whole has actually declined by 6 per cent, during the last fifty years, 
and the Muslim community increased by more than fifty per cent. 
In the United Provinces all the upper castes have actu|lly declined 
in numbers during the last thirty years. The Brahmins and the 
Bajputs have diminished by about 5 and the Kayastbas and Eurmis 
by 10 and 12 per cent, while the Cbamars and Ahirs who now aggre- 
gate more than the total number represented by the four upper castes, 
have increased by 6 and 2 per cent, respectively. Among other lower 
castes, the Basis, Gadarias and Lodhs have increased by so much as 
18, 9 and 5 per cent., respectively. All the lower castes everywhere 
are more or less illiterate. and it seems that in the future population 
will be largely recruited from the backward castes and communities. < 
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Disparity of Natural Variation of High and Low-caste Hindus and 
Muhammadans in Northern India 



Total number 
(omitting 

OOOs.) 

Percentage of Literacy 
of males aged 7 years 
and over. 

United Provinces 

Percentage 

variation 

1901—1981 

Brahmio 

4.566 

29*3 

-4-8 

Eayastha 

479 

70*2 

-9*3 

Rajput 

3,757 

16* 

-4*9 

Eurmi 

1,766 

6*4 

—11*8 

Chamar 

6,312 

‘6 

+ 6*4 

Abir 

3.897 

2*0 

+ 1*8 

Pasi 

1,4C1 

•6 

+ 17*8 

Qodarijra 

1.021 

11 

+ 8*6 

Lodh 

1.099 

2-4 

+ 6*3 

Muhatomadan 

7,181 

9*7 

+ 7*1 

Hindu 

10,6S5 

8*9 

Bihar 

+ 0-1 

Brahmin 

2,101 

35 

+ 19*9 

Kayastba 

383 

60 

+ 6-5 

Hajput 

1,412 

21 

+ 9*3 

Qoala 

3,455 

3*7 

+ 10*4 

Santal 

1,7] 2 

1-2 

+ 31*9 

Kuriuj 

1,465 

9*3 

+ 18*3 

Koeri 

1,302 


+ 4*5 

Chamar 

1 ,29(» 

•9 

+ 21*2 

I^osadh 

1,291 

1*2 

+ 12*8 

Mubaminadan 

4,284 

35,206 

(including Orissn) 

10 

21*0 

Hindu 

9*9 

(Age 5 it over) 

Bengal 

14*6 

Brahman 

1,447 

45 

+ 241 

Eayastha 

],658 

40 

+ 58*3 

Mahiaya 

2,381 

IS 

+ 21-9 

Namasudra 

2,(H)4 

8 

+ 13*3 

Rajbangai 

1 ,H0i» 

5 

+ 4*8 

Muhammadan 

27,810 

6*8 

24*7 

Hindu 

22,212 

16 

(Age 6 k over) 

11*3 


The Muhamtnadau who is less literate than all the upper<ca8te 
Hindus everywhere and in Bihar and Bengal less than even some of 
the backward castes such as the Santalsj* Mahisyas and Namasudras 
inAeased by 21 per cent, during the last 50 years while the 

2 
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Hindu has declined by 6 in the Punjab and increased by about 7 
per cent, in the United Provinces and 5 per cent, in Bihar and 23 
per cent, in Bengal. During the last fifty years the Mahisyas, 
Namasudras an<f Bajbangsis of Bengal increased by 18, 33 and 100 per 
cent, respectively. 

CAUSES OF ^rUSLIM mORBASE 

The enormous growth of the Muslim is due no doubt to polygamy, 
to widow remarriage, to later consummation of marriage than among 
most Hindus and probably also to the difference of food and economic 
habits. In the new clearings and isolated hamlets in Eastern Bengal 
which are far distant from the rural settlements, the needs of agri- 
cultural expansion have fitted exceedingly well with their polygamy 
and widow remarriage, which are both unacceptable for the Hindu 
peasants. In the hamlets that rise and disappear on the shifting 
sand-dunes of the rivers and are exposed to dangers from storm, 
waves and cyclones, crocodiles and tigers, fevers and brackish waters, 
cultivation is intermittent and settlement is temporary and precarious. 
The Muhammadan custom of adopting more than one and as many 
as four wives who serve as field labourers in new reclamations con- 
tributes towards the success of agricultural colonisation in virgin 
wildernesses, islands and swamps where the delta-building rivers meet 
the sea in Bengal. .Amongst the Muhammadan males not merely is 
the proportion married much higher than among the Hindus, 
but the proportion of widows amongst females is much smaller. The 
following contrast of marital condition of 1,COO of each sex (all ages) 
in Eastern Bengal is full of significance. 


Hindu Muhammadan 









Male 

Female 

Male 

1 

Female 

Married 

4fi7 

47'J 

; 507 


544 

Widowed 

45 

218 

i 18 


128 

Unmarried 

•188 

310 

I 475 


m 


THE MUSLIM POSITION IN THE FUTUttE 

Both polygamy and widow remarriage thus chiefly account for 
the more rapid increase in the Muhammadan than the Hindu popula* 
turn BO noticeable during the last fifty years in the whole of <tbe 
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Ganges valley especially in the eastern districts where the Muhamma< 
dan increased from 645 to 710 per mille of the total population. 
Even in areas where there is a general decline of the total population 
the Muhammadan polygamous household has increased in size and 
tilled the gap left by the declining Hindu castes. The Hindus are 
declining in numbers not only in Western and Central Bengal, where 
the Muhammadan is fast filling up his gap, but also in Eastern Bengal 
where the conditions have proved so favourable to the sister com- 
munity. Fifty years hence out of ten persons in the fields or city 
lanes in Eastern Bengal eight would be Muhammadans, one would be 
a Namasudra and another person a Brahmin, Vaidya or any other 
caste. For the whole of Bengal for every one upper-caste Hindu, 
there will be six Muhammadans, and three lower-caste Hindus, a 
Mahisya, a Namasudra, a Rajbangsi or any other caste. The sudden 
expansion of social groups which are less cultured and yet which 
receive special political treatment that may under political pressure 
amount to discrimination against the more enlightened groups is full 
of portent for the culture and harmonious social intercourse of the 
whole of Northern India. 

A NATURAL DEFIOIENOY OP FEMALES AMONG UPPER- 
CASTE HINDUS 

The chief cause of the decline of the upper Hindu classes is caste 
and marriage restriction. In the Ganges valley as we rise in the 
Hindu social scale, and the caste is further removed from the thorough* 
breds of the soil, the paucity of females increases. There are only 
776 females per 1,000 males amongst the Jats in the United Provinces. 
Among the Eayasthas who are one of the most literate and at the 
same time most decaying communities in the whole of Northern India, 
the number of females per 1,000 males is only 835. The Rajputs and 
the Brahmans show also deficiency of females, the number of females 
being 866 and 88*2 respectively per 1,000 males. In the Punjab the 
Brahman, Ebatri, and Arora have all a low sex-ratio, viz., 822, 
819 and 865, respectively. On the other hand, the prolific Ghamars 
and Pasis do not show such paucity (957) while the Muslim figure is 
900. Most of the backward castes do not show any scarcity of 
females ; some show even an excess and |ill are more fecund than the 
high castes. 
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The sex-proportion by selected castes in the Punjab, the United 
Provinces, Bihar and Bengal, thus supplies us with interesting clues 
as to the decay ;pf the more important Hindu communities amongst 
whom the racial effects of this extremely small proportion of females 
at the reproductive ages are aggravated by the various barriers of 
marriage as exogamy, endogamy, hypergamy and prohibition of 
widow re-marriage would impose. 

Number of Females per 1,000 Males of All Ages. 
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Number of Females per 1,000 Males of All Ages 


United Provincee 

Jats 

Gujars 

Tagus 

Pasis 

Abirs 

Kurmis 

Bihar : 

Koeri 

Teli 

SuDtal 

Qoala 

Bengal : 

Bauri 

Mahisya 

Namasadra 


f76 

786 

605 

967 

895 

918 


967 

993 

1,008 

957 


1,017 

952 

964 


The paucity of females among the upper-class Hindu seems to be 
due to an age-long process of evolution in which families and stocks 
which bred more males bad higher survival values. Climatic and 
dietetic factors may have also some influence on the sex ratio. As we 
proceed from east to west, arid conditions increase and sex ratio also be- 
comes lower. Deliberate or unconscious neglect of girl-babies is also 
responsible to some extent for an insufficiency of females, while 
large maternal mortality also explains the low sex ratio in later 
life. 


DYSQBNIO MARITAL REGULATIONS 

But social customs and usages have aggravated the natural 
danger from a low sex ratio. As we proceed from Bengal towards 
the west the social regulations which limit the cude within which a 
person must marry, those which expand the circle within which the 
person most not marry and a third set of regulations which prevent 
widow remarriage become more and more rigid and inconvenient. 

Hypergamy adds further to the difficulties of the social situation 
by restricting the marriage group and establishing the custom of dowry 
among all castes of good social standing, the Brahmans, Bajputs. 
¥aishyas and Eayasthas in particular. The custom of marriage 
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dowry is responsible for a considerable amount of agricultural indebted* 
ness, for the neglect of girl infants, postponement of marriage and even 
other evils and is a most glaring example of a false biological evolu- 
tion in castes which have a low sex ratio. 

The net result is that in the United Provinces 450 to 475 per 
1,000 females are married and about one-fifth of the females in a 
Upper Hindu caste do not bear children. The number of widows per 
1,000 females is as high as 216, 218 and 182 respectively among such 
castes as Brahmans, Rajputs and Kayasthas. Amongst the Muhamma- 
dans, Pasis and Chamars the number is only 123, 128 and 136 
respectively. 


Marital Condition of 1,000 Females (all ages) of some of the 
Upper and Lower-caste Hindu and Muhammadans 
in the United Provinces. 
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Ud married ! 

! 

Widowed 

Hindus 


, 1 

i I 



' Brahman 
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1 .'ill '• 

2 HI 


Bajput 


3111 1 
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Upper Class 

! Kayastha 

1 
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.370 i 
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I Kurici 

rjn 

251 . 

170 


Chamar 

rVhf 

1 

• ' 301 j 

I.% 

Lower Class 

Ahir 

1 ( 

.7.V.) 

1 

( 

148 


[ Pasi 1 

•VJti 

3(l4 I 

1 

128 

Muhammadans 


5-29 

1 

.'uf' i 

123 


The large proportion of widows among the higher caste/, the post- 
ponement of marriage or the disparity of the ages of the married couple 
doe to the increase of the bride-price among many castes, high or low, 
on account of economic stress coupled with infant marriage which 
means more widows foretell racial suicide. 

Among the upper castes the paucity of females is increasing from 
decade to decade throughout Northern India and yet endogamy which 
perpetuates this trait is being maintained. Hindu orthodoxy now 
stuitifies itself through a self-immolation of the race, Endogamy, 
hyfwigamy a/nd internaT differentiation and special grading of 
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groups might have been necessary amid a welter of diversity of folks 
and cultures in the Upper Ganges region which lay on the high toad of 
migration of peoples from the north-west. But at present these 
practices have become dysgenic. These now* threaten a complete 
swamping of the upper-class Hindus by the Cbamars, Ahirs, Fasis, 
Lodhs, Santals, Namasudras and Bajhangsis and by the Muslims, and 
yet the upper-class Hindus of the United Provinces who are now being 
driven to the wall, were the torch-bearers of the culture of Aryavarta, 
of Upanishadic mysticism and Buddhism, of medieval Smriti and 
popular Bbakti cult. 


SOCIAL REFORM VCTSUS POLITICS 

A wide-minded programme of social reform which will include 
inter-caste marriage affording a basis for a more eugenic selection, 
widow remarriage and the abolition of hypergamy, dowry and bride 
purchase, as well as of regional, sectional and other barriers to inter- 
maiTiage within the castes must sooner or later be forced upon the 
Hindus if they want to live. Political and economic power is to-day 
largely a matter of mere numbers. In the class struggle of the future 
the long accustomed aversion of the upper-caste Hindus for manual 
labour and their dwindling strength will become serious handicaps. In 
the economics of the fields, the Bajputs of the U. P. have in recent 
years lost a considerable area of land, while the Lodhs, Muraos, 
Chamars and Pasis have all gained considerably as they certainly 
deserve in spite of certain differential treatment meted out to them by 
the upper-class Hindu landlords aud money-lenders. The Bajputs 
have lost not by a defeat in arms, but through an invanon by other 
castes and communities which have multiplied because of their 
freedom from dysgenic customs and practices. The Brahman and the 
Thakur who own good landed property but disdain to drive the plough 
are going down in face of the unequal economic competition of lower 
agricultural castes who are proving superior in land utilisation and 
whose very numbers will in future add to their economic and political 
advantage. There is not the leMt possibility of saving Hindu culture 
and polity from the onslaught of economic and political trends unless 
the Hindu society musters courage and foresight as of old in over- 
hauling the caste and marriage restriotions which have obviously 
dbtlived their usefulness and now threaten the suicide of the Hite of 
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the Hindu commuoities. More than the expansion of marriage 
groupings and liberal laws of marriage, there is the imperative neces* 
sity of social, political and religious movements which will bridge the 
gulf between tbe'dlite and the depressed, between the Haves and the 
Have-nots, so that our political life in the future may be less embittered 
by rivalry and softened by the intimacies of social intercourse. The 
communal antagonisms and class struggle which the new Constitution 
is bringing in its wake must have to be healed by social reform and 
mass education. These, for some decades, must supplement politics if 
politics is to unite and integrate and not divide and segregate us in 
rival camps. Let our young men tak^e the leading part in educating 
and organising public opinion to the urgency of a constructive policy 
and country-wide campaign of social reform, amelioration and educa- 
tion. 


Lucknoiu. 



EARLY INDO-PERSIAN LITERATURE 
AND AMIR KHUSRAV 

ANILOHANDRA BANRRJBE, M.A. 


D uring the six centuries of Muhammadan supremacy in India, this 
country contributed two p[reat elements to the growth of human 
civilisation, namely, Indo-Muhammadan Art and Indo-Persian 
literature. The Muhammadan rulers of India were sometimes illiterate, 
and sometimes half-educated ; almost all of them cared over everything 
else for the wild joy of hunting and the frenzied glory of war. They 
devastated fertile plains and burnt rich cities ; they blinded their 
relatives and crushed their enemies under the feet of elephants. This 
aspect of their character, which runs through the entire course of 
medieval Indian history and provides us with a central structure in a 
world of disintegrating atoms, is undoubtedly crude and shocking ; but 
it stands in strange and almost incoherent contrast to the remarkable 
fact that these very rulers were, with few exceptions, great lovers of 
beauty, both in marble and in verse.’ They built beautiful structures 
in which they could offer their prayers. They loved to live in exquisite 
palaces and to construct glorious tombs in which their mortal remains 
could be deiwsited. They wanted their victories in love and war to be 
sung by the best writers of their age, and during the intervals of their 
arduous work and drinking bouts they loved to hear sweet Persian 
lyrics and Urdu (jhazeJs. Tt is difficult for us to penetrate into the 
gloomy and mysterious atmosphere of that half-forgotten age, and to 
appreciate the furious ecstasy of life which these strange men enjoyed 
so much. From the historian’s |)oint of view, we must be grateful to 
them for the splendid heritage of art and literature which they have 
left for us. 

Scholars and amateurs alike have long since interested themselves 
in Indo-Muhammadan Art ; and though much more work must be done 

’ Cf., for instance, the remarks of Bir John Marshall in The Cambridge Hietory of 
India (Vol. Ill, pp. 660-70) : “ That they (t'.e., the Muhammadan conquerors of India) urere 
brutal fighters, without any of the chivalry, for example, of the Rajputs, and that they were 

capable of acts of savagery and gross intemperance, may be conceded. But these did not 

preclude them from participating in the prevalent culture and arts of Islam though 

‘Alt-ud-dln slaughtered thousands of Mongols in cold blood at Delhi, he was the author of 
buNdings of unexampled grace and nobility.” 

8 
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before we shall be in a position to appreciate the full significance and 
value of this absorbing branch of the cultural history of India, yet the 
importance of the subject has already been recognised. Unfortunately 
enough, the same remark cannot be applied to the case of Indo- 
Fersian literature. Lovers of Persian literature concern themselves 
mostly with the ‘ genuine products of Shiraz and Ispahan ’ and do not 
care to waste their attention on what they usually consider to be * a 
spurious imitation ’ fostered by ambitious princes and greedy court-poets 
in the soil of India. A recognised authority on the subject assures us 
that Persian literature produced in India has not, as a role, the real 
Persian flavour,. ...which belongs to the indigenous product.” ^ This 
attitude being almost universal, the true worth of Tndo-Persian litera- 
ture has not yet been appreciated, I am not a competent judge of the 
literary value of Persian works produced by Indian writers. But it is 
probably not incorrect to say that some at least of the very large 
number of Persian poets who lived and wrote in India during the long 
period of Muhammadan rule, produced works of real beauty and left 
a deep impress upon Persian literature in general. .Writers on the 
history of Persian literature have hitherto done scant justice to this 
subject by treating it merely as a branch of Islamic literary culture. 
But the subject is important enough to demand separate and indepen- 
dent treatment. It ought to be studied not as an off8ho«)t of Persian 
genius thrown by the caprice of historical evolution into an alien land, 
but as an original product with an individuality all its own. Tndo- 
Persian literature can be properly understood and appreciated only 
with reference to the peculiarities of the land of its birth as well as the 
history of the ago in which it grew, just as American literature can bo 
explained only on the hypothesis that it is a genuine product condi- 
tioned by the social and economic environment amidst which it 
develops. ^ 

My present purpose, however, is not to deal with the literary 
value of the works of the Indo-Muhamrnadan poets, but to point out 
their significance from the historical point of view. For the reconstruc- 
tion of the history of India during the long period of Muhammadan 
supremacy it is imperatively necessary to utilise the historical and 
poetical works written by court-poets and contemporary observers. In 
India literature has often flourished under the fostering care and 

• 

» Browne, Pertian Liternture undtr (he Tatlat Dominion, p. 107. i 
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patronage of kings and princes. The chief care of the poets was to 
immortalise the names of their patrons. This remark applies 
generally to the Sanskrit poets of old, to the bards of medieval 
Itajputana, as well as to the court-poets of the Muhammadan rulers 
of India. Every historian knows that it is wrong to regard these 
high-sounding panegyrics as altogether worthless. On the other 
hand, in many cases they are of great historical Importance. Not 
unoften they describe in detail, or refer to, previous or contemporary 
historical incidents. Though the stories as narrated by them are 
often exaggerated or even falsified, yet almost always we can check 
tlieir veracity by referring to other sources of information. On the 
whole, the poetical versions of the ‘ superhuman exploits ’ of the 
kings and princes of that age are very often of immense value for 
supplementing the historical data necessary to construct the medieval 
period of our national history. 

From a broader point of view, the historical value of the works 
of the Indo-Muhammadan writers is perhaps greater still, because they 
present to us the picture of an age which played so vital a part in the 
long history of this country, an age which, unfortunately, lack of 
historical materials prevents us from interpreting correctly. The days 
of Akbar and Aurangzib seem to belong to the present, but bow much 
do we know about the life of the average man when the Great 
Mughals dominated over the whole of India ? How much, indeed, do 
we know about the social and economic problems with which leaders 
of state and of society had to deal ? If such is the case with the 
history of a period so near to that of our own , what can we say of 
remote Sind which succumbed to the Arabs in the eighth century, of 
the political and economic reaction to the invasions and rule of the 
Ghaznavides in Northern and Western India, of the great train of 
revolutionary changes which converted more than half the population 
of Bengal into Islam, and of the epic of the establishment of Turkish 
supremacy in the far off Deccan ? Historical works, legends, inscrip- 
tions, coins, monuments — all these give us naked records of political 
events, of battles and victories, of great men and great achievements. 
We construct an almanac of facts, and mistake it for history. We 
scarcely know anything definite about the mutual reaction of the 
religion of the land and the intruding creed ; about the great social 
traj^formation by which the descendants of Aryans, Dravidians, 
Mongolians, Sakas and Huns came to live side by side, in economic 
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stability and religions understanding, with Arabs, Turks and Afghans ; 
about the huge process of readjustment in all aspects of life which 
must have been Necessitated by the overthrow of one politico-religious 
orthodoxy by another. We do not know how, and through how many 
halting stages, the conqueror and the conquered came to form the one 
nation which we see to day. And unless we know these facts, unless 
we catch the spirit which conditioned these vast upheavals, we cannot 
explain the history of our country during the six long centuries of 
Muhammadan supremacy, and we cannot discover how the strange 
present emerged from tlie shadowy past. 

The poetical work.s of tlie Indo-Miihammadan writers may give us 
a glimpse into the life of the age in which they were written. It is 
hardly necessary to point out that it would be vain to expect from 
them direct and complete details about the religious, social and econo- 
mic forces of those days. Poets then loved to deal mostly with tho 
unprincipled quarrels of the great, and to them history was nothing 
but an entertaining combination of hero-worship and romance. Never- 
theless, they had to keep the country in the background and to give 
incidental references to the environment in which they themselves as 
well as their heroes and heroines moved. It is only by a painful 
process of collecting apparently trivial details, of registering vague 
impressions and of reconciling the scanty data with our previous know- 
ledge of the political history of the age, that we can arrive at a neces- 
sarily incomplete, but very valuable, conclusion about the life which 
the ancestors of Hindus and Muhammadans were living at that time. 
The process which would be useful in this sphere of study is not 
unlike that by which the Homeric epics have been utilised for purposes 
of historical reconstruction. In Europe medieval songs and ballads 
have been exploited to the fullest extent for writing Bocia| and econo- 
mic history. In our own country scholars have surveyed the entire 
range of Sanskrit and Pali literature in order to supplement archaeo- 
logical and numismatic data. Similar attention should now bo 
directed to Indo-Persian literature, and I am sure that sincere efforts 
will be amply rewarded. 

The justification of these rather lengthy introductory remarks lies 
in the deplorable fact that the so-called Muhammadan Period of Indian 
History has not yet received its proiier share of attention from scholars 
and students. For six centuries, from the eighth to the thirteenth, 
Islam tried to capture the control of the destinies of India, and when 
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‘Ala-ud-din led his triumphant army from Devagiri to Kora> it 
succeeded. For the next four centuries it remained the master of the 
country. When the Marathas and the British shook its power to its 
foundations and ultimately destroyed it, Islam had already transplanted 
itself securely in Indian soil, and the millions of its devotees bad 
merged into the great Indian nation. For a thousand years in a 
thousand ways Islam had been influencing Hindu religion and culture, 
and the complex civilisation which faced the westerners in the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century was a curious, but homogenous, 
com bination of the innumerable forces which bad been struggling for 
supremacy, often so relentlessly, ever since the fall of Baja Dahir of 
Sind. The story of the Muhammadan rulers of India is the central 
theme of a great period of our national history and it will orient our 
national evolution for all ages to come. We have neglected it long 
enough. 

For the literary historian the Arab conquest and occupation of 
Sind is an episode of minor importance. The Arabs scarcely concerned 
themselves with anything more than the collection of taxes and the 
suppression of rebellions. The only other subject which occasionally 
engaged their attention wa.s the spread of Islam through the sword. 
The four centuries of Arab rule in that outer fringe of Hindustan did 
not produce any remarkable artistic or literary monument. Like 
the Homan occupation of Britain, the Arab occupation of Sind is 
interesting historically, but it is hardly very important. 

It was when the Ghaznavides established themselves in North- 
Western India in the eleventh century that this country for the first 
time became a part, both politically and culturally, of the great 
Islamic world which extended from the frontiers of France to those 
of China. The Hindu culture of that age, which by a strange com- 
bination of orthodoxy and adaptability had succeeded in assimilating 
the civilised Greeks and the barbarous Sakas and Huns, now came 
face to face against a virile and comiwsite culture backed by the 
enormous military strength of the Turks. Islam was too strange and 
too strong to bo submerged beneath the old faith which had already 
lost its ancient ardour and toleration, and was in many respects 
tending towards decadence. On the other band, Hinduism, with all 
its narrowness, had too much vitality to be crushed like the Institu- 
tions of Western Asia and Africa. The inevitable result was that 
the rivals came to an understanding through innumerable phases of 
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aatagooism, and in this long process created the splendid structure 
known as Indo-Muhammadau culture. 

For our pr^i^ent purpose it will suffice to point out that the be- 
ginnings of Indo-Persian literature are to be traced to the period of 
Gbaznavide rule in the Punjab. Lahore rivalled Ghaznin itself as a 
centre of political power. In an age when society as well as culture 
revolved round the brilliance of the court, Lahore necessarily attracted 
both ambitious nobles and rising poets. There was constant intercourse 
between Afghanistan, Persia, Transoxiana and Khorasan on one side 
and the Punjab on the other. “ Nobles and scholars migrated to the 
conquered country, settled down there, temporarily or permanently, 
and laid the 6rst foundations of the Tndo-Persian culture that was to 
find its higliest perfection in the time of the Great Mughals.” 

It is unfortunate that very few of the works of the earlier writers 
on Indo-Persian poetry have been preserved, for they must have been 
very interesting historically and even from the literary critics’ point 
of view. We come across brief extracts from their writings in some 
historical and biographical works, and naturally they are of very little 
importance as sources of information. Though this destructive pro- 
cess must have been hastened by the long period of time which has 
elapsed since the poets had done their work as well as by the inciden- 
tal disadvantages of an age which knew not the art of printing, yet 
it is perhaps not too much to hope that a careful search may still 
bring to light some at least of the literary monuments which we now 
regard as altogether lost. 

But perhaps the greatest reason why the works of the earlier 
writers have been forgotten and ultimately lost is the great fame 
enjoyed by Amir Khusrav.* In a very literal sense he eclipsed all his 
predecessors and most of his successors. BadaonI clearly reveals 
this fact when he- says that “ after the appearance of tt.6 cavalcade 
of the King of poets, the poetry of his predecessors became 
bedimmed like stars at the rise of the sun” ^ Sir Wolseley Haig 
describes Amir Ehusrav as one of ” the few Indian-born writers of 
Persian verse whose works have been read and admired beyond their 
own country.”’’ But we are left without doubt that among the less 
important stars there were at least some whose works deserve 

> For aome details about Amir KbusraT’s life and some references to bis works tlu 
writer is indebted to Dr. S. W. Hirz»'« unpublished work on the poet, avaiUbIc in tbe 
London UniversiW Libratj. , 

* Baddoo], IVzt, Bib. Ind.. p. 70 seq. 
t Csmbridgo BQstorjr of India, 'VTol. Ill, p. 186. 
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mention. The works of Amir Ehnsrav’s contemporary, Amir Hasan, 
known as Hasan-i-Dihlavi, were much appreciated. Historians of 
the early Sultanate of Delhi, specially BaranI, BadaonI and Firishta, 
have given us the names of numerous poets. 

It is clear, therefore, that Amir Ehusrav, the accomplished 
artist, was not a pionee r in the field of Indo-Persian literature. He 
inherited a tradition and perfected it. 

According to the majority of Amir Ehusrav’s biographers, be 
was a member of a clan known as Hazara-i-Lachln.^ Doubtless be 
was of Turkish origin, for here the statement of the biographers is 
supported by the poet himself. - We are also told that his religious 
preceptor, the saint Nizam-ud-din-Auliya, conferred upon him the 
title of ‘ Turk-ullah’ which means * the soldier of God.’ 

During the first half of the thirteenth century the whole of the 
Islamic world was shaken to its very foundations by the Mughal 
leader, Chengiz Ehan, whom orthodox Muhammadan historians de- 
scribe as ‘ the curse of God.’ The Mughal raids compelled many 
Muhammadan families to leave the lauds of their ancestors and to 
migrate to other countries. Many members of the Hazara-i-Lachln 
clan, whose original home seems to have been either near Balkh or 
in Kish,^ came to India during the time of the early Slave Sultans of 
Delhi and settled in this country. Among them was Amir Khusrav’s 
father, Amir Saif-ud-din Mahmud, who found employment under II- 
tutmi.sh. Resettled down at Patiyali,'’ a small town in the district 
of Elah. It was in this place that Amir Ehusrav was born, probably 
about 654 A.H. (1253 A.D.). 

The poet himself tells us that, in spite of bis own illiteracy, 
his father was very much interested in his education and obviously 
expected him to acquire ‘ literary proficiency.’ " On his father’s un- 
timely death he was placed under the guardianship of his maternal 
grandfather, ‘Imad-ul-Mulk, who was one of the most important 
nobles in Balban’s Court. 

It was during the strong and vigorous regime of Balban that Amir 
Khusrav made his d^but as a courtier and poet. The Sultan himself 

> Jami'B Nafah&t-ul-unfl (Ed. Naataa Lees, Calcutta, 1869). 

1 'Tjfiz-i-KhuaravT (Nawalkiahoro Editiou, 1876, Biaala IV, p. 97). 

^ Qulzftr-i*Ibrahiin( British Museum M8., fol. 262), etc. 

< Daulatabah'a Taskirat ul-8liu*arft (Ed., Browne), p. 268. 

B Baverty, Tabaqftt-i-N&airl, p. 561 n. 

BadftODl, Text, Bib. Ind., Vol. I,*p. 43. 

* Qburr5t-ul*Kam51 (India Oiflee MSS., 11& and 1187). 


• * 
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was a patron of letters, and bis example was enthusiastically followed 
by the brilliant group of nobles who adorned his court. Amir Khusrav 
started his career as a protege of ‘Ala-ud-dln Kishll £ban, the Chief 
Chamberlain, and a nephew of Balban. But within a short time he 
was compelled by cireiimstances to transfer his allegiance to Balban’s 
younger son, Bughra Khan, then Governor of the strong fortress of 
Samftna. * The poet accompanied his patron when the latter went 
with Balban to suppress the rebellion of Tiighril in Bengal ; but he 
was unwilling to live in “ a marsh-ridden province, so far from his 
relatives and friends,” and returned to Delhi. 

In Delhi Amir Khusrav attracted the attention of Balban’s 
eldest son, Muhammad Khiin, who was then Governor of Multan. 
For three years he lived in Multan with his patron. It was during 
this period that he rose into prominence as a iioet and began to 
acquire that fame which was destined to survive for centuries after his 
death. Tales of his elegant genius travelled even to far-off Persia, 
where Sa’di, then in liis extreme old age, was the recognised master 
of Persian literature. Tradition tells us that Muhammad Khan, 
than whom there was no more enthusiastic devotee of scholarship and 
poetry in his age, invited Sa’di to come over to India and to adorn his 
court at Multan. The great poet, however, refused, on grounds of 
health, to leave his beloved Shiraz ; but he sent the Indian Prince a 
copy of a selection of his verses in his own handwriting, and expre;sed 
his great appreciation of the genius of Ainir Khusrav.^ 

In A. H. 683 Muhammad Khan lost his life in a battle with the 
Mughals. Amir Khusrav describes the tragic camjiaign in a beautiful 
elegy.® The poet himself was captured as a prisoner, but we do not 
know how he managed to get free. 

During the early part of the reign of Kaiqubad, Amir Khusrav’s 
patron was Hatim Khan, Governor of Oiidh. But after f, short stay 
with him he returned to Delhi and joined the royal court. 

On the accession of Jalal-ud-din Piruz Khaiji, Amir Khusrav was 
finally recognised as the poet-laureate. Being a poet himself,-* the old 
Sultan was the more able to appreciate his genius. The poet was 
honoured with the rank of ‘ mmhaUhir and the special robe of 

* Gburrat-ul-Ramal Gndia Office MSS., 1186 and 1187J. 

* Badaonl (Bib. lod. Text), Vol. I, p. 130. Piriahta (Lucknow Text, 18G4) Vol. 1. 

p« 79» • 

3 WaBt-ol-Hajai (India Office MS., 1187). 

4 BsdfioDf, Vol. I, p. 1S2. Baranl, p. 197. FiriaLta, Lucknow Text, Vol. I, p. 89. « 
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‘ainamt,’ “ Each night,” says Barani, .‘.'Amlc Ebnarav hronght new 
gbazelsjto the assembly Qf the King.? ^ . 

It is a sad commentary on Amur -fihusrav’s.. sense of loyalty .as; 
a man to state that he was among the first to congratulate ‘AlaTudrdin ' 
Kbalji on bis successful murder of his uncle and benefactor. . But we, 
may do well to remember that he lived in an age when success . 
justified everything, and that the slightest hesitation to retc^nise 
the de facto master of the situation was incompatible with personal . 
safety. Be that as it may, Amir Khusrav hailed 'AUi-ud-din. 
as a hero who had “advanced to the throne with sword in one hand 
and gold in the other, crowning heads with the latter and severing; 
them with the former.”? 2e therefore . continued to. -occupy his: 
position as the poetdaureate. He accompanied .the .Sultan .'during . 
his victorious expedition to Chitor, and, if Bad^nf is- to be believed, 
lie went also with Miilik Kafur during, the latter’s last expedition; to; 
the Deccan. 

‘Ala-ud>din’s reign of twenty years constitutes tlje-.most important . 
period in .\mlr Khusrav’s literary career, and, therefore, a great epoch, 
in the history of Indo-Persian literature. Maturity of age accompanied 
maturity of thought, and the poet attained a perfection in expression 
us well as in technique such as had never been attained by any of his 
predecessors in India. He himself claims that his renown had spread, 
from one city to another and like the sun had seized both the East and 
tlie West.-’ 

Unlike his uncle, ‘Ala-ud-din himself wa.s not an accomplished 
scholar and poet, but he was not less entliusiastiu in extending iiis 
[latrouage to the literary men of his time. Arnir. Khusrav. declares 
that every stone in Delhi which one would turn would disclose .“.a. 
pearl of poetry” and that frojn every yard of earth which one. might 1 
dig “a fountain of ideas ” would spring forth*"^ Barani says» The. 
most wonderful thing which people saw.. in ‘Ala-nd-din’s reign was 
the multitude of great men of all nationalities, masters of every 
science and experts in every art. The capital of Delhi, by the 
presence of these unrivalled men of great talents, bad become the. 
envy of Baghdad, the rival of Cairo, and the equal of Constanti- 
nople. 


> BannI, p. 200. , 

* Khazftin-uUFutilh (Britiah Muaeum MS.» Add. 16888, fol. 5b and 6). 
^ *Dib%cha of BakIya-i*NakT/A (India Offlee M8,j 1187, fol. 3flO). 

^ Dib&oha of Wast^ol-Haj&t (India Office MS*, 1187, fol. 05b' aeq.). 


5 P.341. 
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About this time Amir Ebusrav became a disciple of Muhammad 
Ibn Abmed Ibn ‘Ali al-Bokbari Nizam>ud-dm Auliya, one of the 
greatest saints of . the Chisbtiya sect, usually known by the title of 
Sultan*ul-Auliya. This great man seems to have exercised a lremeo> 
dous influence on the men and women of his day. Barani says, “ To 
the elite, as well as to the multitude, to the rich, the poor, the nobles, 
the paupers, the scholars, the ignorant, the gentle, the rough, the 
citizens, the peasants, the warriors, the freemen and the slaves, be 
gave the four-cornered cap, the ‘miswak' of purification, with his 
blessings... Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din himself, with all his family, had great 
faith in the Sheikh..”* .As a disciple of this saint Amir Khusrav 
became a full-fledged sufi, but whether bis intense religious fervour 
interfered with bis growing poetical genius we do not know. 

The intrigues and disasters which followed 'Ala-ud-dln’s death 
led to an unfortunate break in Amir Khu.srav’s [wsition in the court 
as well as in his literary activities. But he was again invited to the 
court by Mubarak Khalji. Requested by his new patron to write 
the history of his reign, he composed the beautiful mesnevi, 
Nuh-Sipihr or The Nine Skies. 

On the downfall of the Khalji Dynasty Ghiyas-ud-dln Tughlaq 
ascended the throne of Delhi, and Amir Khusrav, with characteristi- 
cally courtier-like tact, hailed him as the “defender of Islam.” The 
new king must have been very gracious and liberal in his patronage 
to our poet, for Firishta tells us that ® he was more prosperous in 
bis reign than he had been before.” Amir Khusrav died in 
A. H. 725.3 

It is altogether icnpossible to do justice to Amir Khusrav's varied 
and eventful career in a running sketch of a few hundred words ; but 
I have tried to point out the boundaries within which the poet directed 
bis activities in the course of a life extending over three quarters of 
a century. Since his attainment of manhood he bad lived through 
the reigns of six kings, having been intimately connected with the 
courts of each of them, and having enjoyed the confidence and friend- 
ship of some of the greatest nobles of the age. The longest period 
of bis life he passed in Delhi, and bad the privilege of being initiated 
into the political and social mysteries which necessarily centred in the 


> P.SiSitq. * 

* Firishto, Lucknow Tcit, Vol. 1, p, ISS, 

* Op.«U.. Vol. II. p. 408. 
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capital. But bis personal experience about the distant provinces of 
the country was considerable indeed. He lived for three years at 
Multan, and he must have taken an active interest in the affairs of 
that frontier province which bis patron controlled Having been born 
in the district of Etah, be returned to Oudh for a short time with 
his patron Hatim Khan. He accompanied Bughra Khan to Samdna 
and then to Bengal, and thus had the opportunity of surveying for 
himself the conditions prevailing in the then easternmost province of 
the Muhammadan Sultanate of Delhi. He was an eye-witness of 
‘Ala ud-din KhaljTs attack on Cbitor. And finally, Badaoni tells us 
that he accompanied Malik Eafur to the Deccan. 


Calcutta. 


(To be concluded.) 
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INTRODUCTION 

A CENTURY or thereabout after the appearance of Muslim Turks 
in the Punjabi and before their sporadic dispersion over other 
provinces in_ India, a new and common language had almost, come 
into existence as the first fruit of the Hindu-Muslim interchange of 
enltures— the Urdu language, the combined product of Hindi and 
Persian. It should be evident that the very creation of such a 
common medium of expression presupposes the development of a common 
social consciousness. This harmony of relations, that has been ever 
since growing in magnitude and depth, and of which the Urdu langu- 
age is only one of the many expressions, is most evidently visible 
in every shade of our mutual social and intellectual life. It has left 
its impression deep in our arts, literature and religion, and bears 
ample testimony to a genuine inter-assimilation of cultures. 

Very little, indeed, has been done so far towards the study of 
this cultural harmonization of India. j A coD.siderable amount of 
thought had been spent in the past by Muslim humanists in solving 
the problems that the contact between the Hindus and Muslims had 
created in India, and in bringing about amicable relations between 
the two communities and creating appreciation of each other’s 
cultures. These noble efforts deserve better recognition from Indian 
scholars than has yet been given them. On the contra/y the larnent- 
Stble spectacle presents itself of the learned men of both the commu- 
nities being engaged in a campaign of exclusiveness and gloating 
in eliminating each other s contribution to our common stock of 


. n J ^ learned Mauivi Bayed 

Bnlaunan of N^wa, m Urdu, entitled, Arah-o.Htnd ke Ta'alluqill (Ilahabad, 1980). The 
comm^al and cultural relatione aa they existed in the period just preceding and coincid- 
log with the Mubm conquest of India, have been dealt with in this work in detail. 

which I have net Iwen able to procure for my use, is Soriptanm Arabum 
it Btbiu Induu Lon et Oputeula tnedUa, 8vo. Bodn, 1838. t 
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culture ; while the fact is, during the whole period Of Muslim rule in 
India, communal bias or bigotry was a thing absolutely unknown. 

The appearance of Turks in India was as much a phenomenon 
of Nature, as the storm that sweeps over one. plain to another. It 
shook the country almost to its roots and woke the people op to newer 
realities. Whether this change was in itself good or bad, I cannot 
judge, but the change brought about was undoubtedly very drastic. 
Its shock was only a little less than that given by the Aryan invasion 
of India. But calm always comes in the wake of a storm. Bebuild- 
ing must begin after an earthquake. Although the waters roar 
when two rivers meet, they soon calm down to the smooth beauty of 
a common flow. Did we not insist on perversely keeping up the 
memory of the shock of the two cultures, we too would be conscious 
of the essential harmony of . our common flow. 

COMMERCIAL UEI.ATIONS LEAD TO CULTURAL INTERCHANGE 

As early as about three hiiudred years before Ihe Turkish inva- 
sion of India, efforts to understand and appreciate her genius were 
made by Muslims. Trade connections had existed between Arabia 
and India since very ancient times, and Arabs had colonies in India 
before the birth of Islam ; but the development of modern relations, 
with which we are immediately concerned, can only be traced to the 
period in which the Muslims created new centres of civilization in the 
East. Up till the time of the Kaliph Umar, India was only vaguely 
known to the Muslim world. The Arab and Persian sailors alone 
knew something about the coastal India and they were always very 
eloquent about her commercial wealth. When Umar inquired of an 
.iVrab sailer what he knew of India, the sailor is said to have burst out 
into a rhapsody : “ India’s rivers are pearls, her mountains rubies, her 
trees perfumes.” Umar had definitely refused to attack India as it 
was a country where Islam, as other religions, was free to be practised 
by its followers. 

The earliest definite attempt to gather information about 
India was, most probably, the one made by the next Kaliph 
‘Uthmun. He deputed a certain Hakim bin Jabalah to submit 
a report on India, about 24/6G4 A.D. A report was prepared, entitled, 

“ Thaghar al-Hind,” t.e., The Border-land of India. ’ There is also 


» ItUmie OultHn, Vol. I, No. 8, pp. 190-9L 
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enough evidence to make us believe that the Muslim merchants, in 
the beginning of the 7th century A.D., had come into contact with 
the Indian provinces bordering on Persia, and knew the Jats and the 
Meds. As these parts of India had sometimes been under Persian 
rule, there must have been established closer understanding between 
the Persians and the tribes of these parts. A king of Kabul had 
accepted Islam, before the Ghaznavide invasion, about t!ie 3rd century 
of Hijra era. When Persia accepted Islam, this acquaintance grew 
still closer with the growth of commercial relations. Moreover, we 
must not forget that Buddhism had once prevailed in Khurasan, 
Turkistan and Persia, and had its followers in Iraq, Mosul and the 
country up to the frontiers of Syria. It must have left, in however 
vague a manner, something of the lore of India and of its love in the 
hearts of the peoples of these countries even after they had exchanged 
Buddhism for Islam. 

Even when the acquaintance was meagre the Muslims had begun 
to extol India and venerate her as the most cultured of all the 
countries in the world ; so much so, that in her praise words of the 
Prophet and his celebrated followers were cited as authority. Hegard- 
iug the authenticity of such traditions there might bo difference of 
opinion, but this much can be said for certain that India was 
the subject of much praise in the early sacred literature of the 
Muslims. 

The early Muslim traders found the Balhara rulers of the western 
coast of India and the Zamorin of Malabar very friendly aud cordial 
towards them. They were allowed to live and build mosques in several 
places along the coast-line. These Muslims married Hindu girls which 
led to the formation of such mixed communities as the Natia in 
Konkan and the Moplas (bridegrooms) in Malabar. These people were 
highly honoured and treated better than the Nayers. accept the 

popular tradition regarding the conversion of the Rajah Cheruman 
Perumal of Kodungalliir (Malabar) to Islam, and thus date the coloni* 
zation of the Muslims in India at about the time of the Prophet. The 
tradition goes that a party of Arab traders was on its way to pay a 
visit to Adam's Peak in Ceylon. At Kannanur these traders were 
received by the Rajah Cheruman Perumal. To him the Arabs 
explained their new faith. The Rajah found Islam a simple faith 
and accepted it, and sccrptly went with these Arabs to Arabia. 
Oo bis way back he died. The Muslims had obtained a letter «of 
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recominendation from him. With that letter they came to India and 
were allowed to build mosques at several places. Balazuri has 
mentioned the conversion of a Itojah of N. W. India, approximately 
in the year 227/842 A.D.’ Buzurg bin Shahryar and Sulairaan the 
merchant who sailed in the Indian Ocean in the 9th century A.D., 
tell us that the Indian Bajalis were particularly welUdisposed towards 
the Muslims. The Zamorin had very high opinion of the Muslims. 
His order was that every fisherman should bring up one, or more, 
male children of bis family as Muslims. 

It so happens that the Muslims, somehow, had got into the 
belief that Adam, the first man and the first prophet of humanity, 
when banished from Paradise had landed in Ceylon, in India. 
All the fragrant herbs that so much abound in India were brought 
by Adam from Paradise. The stone that had the distinction of 
being first touched by his foot, after his descent into the Earth, still 
bears its mark. It is the very same stone that the Buddhists revere 
as bearing the foot-print of the Buddha. The later authors found a 
still stronger reason for the superiority of India over other countries, 
which was that, Adam being the first prophet of mankind , was 
the first to hear the words of Allah revealed to him, and he being 
at that time in India, it was India alone that could claim the pride of 
having first received the revelation of Allah on Earth. May be that 
was why the Prop'.iet had once said: “ I smell the sweet breeze of 
Allah's knowledge blowing from India.” To the common believer, 
these arguments are final and absolute proofs of the special sacredness of 
the soil of India. I am not able to trace the origin of such traditions, 
but these still form part of the common belief of most of the Muslims in 
India. Even learned and otherwise quite sensible people believe in 
the literal truth of this legend. Ibn Battuta (779/1377 A.D.), who 
wept to pay a visit to the sacred Peak, remarks: ” The blessed foot- 
print, the foot of our father Adam, is on a lofty black rock in a wide 
plateau. The blessed Foot sank into the rock far enough to leave its 
impression hollowed out. It is eleven spans long.” ^ Such arguments 
as I have related above, were put forward as most authentic proofs of 
the superiority of India to all other countries. And Muslims felt 
drawn atill closer to India and loved her as their sacred land. For, 

> FutOk alBuldUn (Levileii). p. 440. . j 

• » /6ii Battuta (H. A. R. Gibb), p. 295. The Moore of Ceylon itill coneider the Srd 
dey ot tbe moon very ominooe, being the dey on which Adeo wee expelled from neeven. 
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people do uot fabricate legends unless they have strong reasons for 
doing so. 

Neither the IJindus seem to have been slow in recognising the 
Muslim Ka'bah as a temple of their own. Ka'bah had been in fact 
a cosmopolitan temple, a sort of centre of most of the religions then 
prevailing in and around Arabia. We should not be therefore aston< 
ished to hear, however improbable it may sound, that : 

“ The Hindu Pandits assert that Siva and his spouse, under the 
forms and names of Kapol-Eshvara (pigeon god) and Kapolisi, dwelt 

at Meccah Some authors declare that in Muhammad’s time, 

among the idols of the Meccah Pantheon, was a pigeon carved in wood 
and above it another, which ‘All, mounting upon the Prophet ’a shoulder, 
pulled down...” 

‘‘Furthermore, Wtlford (As. Soe., Vols. Ill and IV) makes the 
Hindus declare that the black stone at Makahesha, or Mokahaslhanu 
(Meccah) was an incarnation of Moksheshwara, an incarnation of Siva, 
who with his consort visited Al-Hijfiz.” ’ 

Muslim travellers and authors have recorded their opinions and 
experiences of the conditions then prevailing in the country. The 
first histoiy of Sind, the Chach-X<lm<ih, written originally in Arabic, 
is the first book of history that we know of with a province of India 
for its subject. Next in importance is the author Ibn-khurdadbih who 
wrote his work in 230/845 A.D. As a work on historical to^xjgraphy, 
it has been often quoted by most of the later authors. Another im- 
portant author is Abu-Zaid (916 A.D.), who has recorded Sulaiman 
the merchant’s account of his voyage to India anil China (S-il .\.D.). 
It is a collection of important impressions and details about India. 
Another author of greater worth is Abu Zaid al-Bal[^i (322/934- A. J).),. 
who has also been largely quoted by later authors. Still f/,hers, lik6 
Ibn Bastah .(290/903 A. L).), Abu Half (331/94.3 A. D.), Astakhri 
(.340/951 A. D.), Mas’udi t303/945 A. D.), Mutahhar bin Tahir, 
Alberunl (400/999 A.L).), Ibn Battuta (779/943 A.D.), and Hamdullah. 
Mustaufl and others, of later periods, have left most valuable records 
of the historical, commercial, geographical and social conditions of the 
India of their days. 

The Abbaside or Saracenic culture was mainly a product of 
Semitic and Indo-Aryan cultpres. .While the outer forms of this 

• €* 
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cnlture were Semitic and Persian, in the matter of scientific know* 
ledge, Medicine, Astronomy, Chemistry, etc., as well as in Philo- 
sophy, its sources were at first mainly Indian and then Greek. After 
the conquest of Sind, with the fiow of the material wealth of India 
towards Iraq, went also the spiritual wealth of this country. Among 
the universities of India, Taxila must have been occasionally visited by 
Muslim students. Kashmir bad been a great centre of culture and' 
was frequented by the Buddhist students from Persia. The contribu- 
tion that the Barmakis made to the Abbaside culture was undoubtedly 
great. The importance they had in their period, as the ministers of 
law and justice, and also as the torcli -bearers of culture, was un- 
rivalled by any other Persian or Arab dynasty. The Barmakis had, 
been lately converted from Buddhism to Islam, and were mainly 
responsible for establishing cultural relations with India. 

iWhen the Muslims conquered Sind in 89/707 A.D., they found 
the country divided between the Buddhists and the Brahmin rulers. 
A great religions upheaval was going on in the south and the country 
was in a ferment. The Brahmins were fast getting the better of the 
Buddhists. In tlie conflict between the Indian rulers and the Arabs, 
the Buddhists decided to join hands with the Muslims, and thus helped 
them a great deal in conquering Siud. In the Hindus (taking them 
generally), the Muslims at once discovered the people of the revealed 
Book, that is to say, liiey were not pure heretics ; on the contrary, 
they believed in God and 'possessed divine revelations.’ Abul Qasim 
announced this fact as soon as he conquered a part of Sind. “The 
idol-temples of the Hindus," he declared, “are like the churches of the 
Christians and the Jews and the altars of the Magians."* Thus, the 
friendly relations between the Hindus and the Muslims, during the 
Arab rule in Sind, wore mainly due to the fact that the Arabs, unlike 
the Turks, were far from being fanatical and were, even compromising 
in their attitude towards the Hindus. 

" It should be noted here." says Muir, " that in India there was 
an altogether new departure in the treatment of the subject races. 

Temples were left standing and their worship not disallowed As Weil 

remarks—' It no longer was a holy war with the view, that is to say, 
of the conversion of the heathen. That object was now dropped. Suh; 
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by aide with Allah, idols might be worshipped And thus under 

Muhammadan rule, India remained largely a pagan land. ’* * 

Von Kremer observes : “ The customary honour and deference due 
to the Brahmins and the 3 per cent, share in the land revenues was 

maintained. ‘ Build temples, traffic with the Muhammadans, live 

without any fear and strive to bettor yourselves in every way possible,' 
was the law in Abul Qasim’s days and later.” ® 

Abul Qasim had the order from the Kaliph Hajjaj : “ Permission 
is given to Hindus to worship their own gods. Nobody must be 
forbidden or prevented from following his own religion. They may 
live in their houses in whatever manner they like.” Tt is easy to believe 
that under such conditions both the communities must have become, to 
a great extent, tolerant towards each other which made their cultural 
adjustment possible. But Sind was not the only province where the 
social relations between the two communities were definitely amicable. 
Muslims were diffused all along the coast-line among the trading castes 
of the Hindus. According to the statements made by Muslim 
travellers and historians, the Hindus, and particularly their Buddhist 
community, took much interest in the Muslima and their religion. 
Buzurg bin Shahryar, the personal witness of the conditions of the 
coastal India in the 0th century, observes: ‘ The bikur (/.e., the 
bbikshus, the Buddhists), are a sect that belongs to Ceylon. They love 
the Muslims and are extremely well-disposed towards them.” ^ The 
author states that these Bhikshus had once sent .a representative of 
theirs to Arabia to enquire about the particulars of the new faith of 
the Arabs. This man reached Arabia in Umar’s time. On his way 
back be died at Makran. It was his corn^ianion who reached Ceylon 
safely and informed the people of what he hud seen in Arabia. He 
told them that the Kaliph of the Muslims lived a simple life and had 
most unassuming manners, etc. “ That is why,” says Ahe author, 
” they have so much sympathy for the Muslims and are so much 
friendly with them.” ^ Sulaiman the merchant (8.51 A.D.) says: 
“ There does not exist among rulers a prince who likes the Arabs 
more than Balharn, and his suhjccls follow his example. 

• Thf ' (/s line Oeihne. an/l Fall (MiiirK pj). 351-65. Ttalios are mizw. 

* hlamic ('iilture \ I. T No , 205. 

■' Ijtt'ih al-IliH'l Ifl I'. A. Voii •li-r Lith), n. I.'S 
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5 Voifage dv Sulayman (Pari*), p. 4'J. The History of Medievtl India, by Iihwari 
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Astakhrl came to India in 951 A.D. Hie geographical work 
contains descriptions of India. This author was the first to prepare 
a map of Sind, the first map of a province of India. By the tim<.! ht; 
came to India, Muslim colonies, that is, the Hiodu-Muslitn centres of 
trade, had grown into important commercial towns. In these towns, 
as Muslim authors inform us, the social intercourse between the com* 
munities was tending towards the harmony of their manners and 
customs. What is particularly marked by these authors is that the 
Hindus and the native converts dress like Muslims and speak their 
language. About the inhabitants of Mansurab (Bhakhar), Astakhrl 
writes : “ They are Muslim by faith and alfect the dress of the people 
of Iraq. They and the natives speak Arabic and Persian. Similarly, 
the people of Multan and its neighbourhood dress like the Iraqians.” 
Ibn Haiujal’s account agrees with this. He says about Multan : 
“ Here the dress of the Hindus and the Muslims is the same ; they 

keep their hair long in the same fashion ; and in Mansurab and 

Multan, as well as in the neighbhourhood of these towns, they speak 
/Irabic and Sindhi. People of Makran speak Makrani and Persian.* 
Bashshari observes; “ Persian and Arabie arc understood in Sindh.” 
Haiudullah MustaufI states: The people of Sind for the most part 

speak the Persian lanyuage.”-^ The same author mentions in connec> 
tion with Daibal .* “ Sindhi and Arabic are the languages spoken 
here.” Astakhrl and Ibn Uauqal state that everywhere in the 
Hindu states Muslims have domiciled and built mosques for their 
worship. Sulaiinan the merchant records about Ceylon : “ There are 
in Ceylon many followers of different religions, the Magians and others. 
The Itajah of Ceylon permits every sect to practise its own religion.* 
Mas'udi writes of the King of Gujrat: “ In his kingdom Islam is 
respected and protected, in all parts rise the domes of beautiful 
mosques, where Muslims worship.” 

It is evident that all these centres of trade were also the centres of 
the exchange of cultures. The most celebrated of these were in 
Qasdar (Kbuzdar), Daibal, Broach, Mahfuzah, Cambay, Sindban, Cbaul 
Mansurab, Jandaur, Sopara and Benares. The Muslims that domiciled 
in these towns were mostly Arabs by race. They mixed up completely 
with the natives of the country, and within a few centuries were 

1 Ibn Ilauqal (de Ooeje), p. 232. 

^ Ahian ut-Taqdsim, p. 4^. 

> Ibid, p. 481. 

4 Voyage du Merchant Sulaymdn (Paris), p. llli. 
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changed beyond recognition. Their manners and customs were more 
like the Hindus. This hybrid group spread all over south India. A 
class among th^ worshipped ‘Ali as an avatara of Shiva. 

As this interchange of cultures increased with the rapid growth of 
commercial relations, the Indians and Arabs learnt to love and 
appreciate each other, and encouraged mutual enquiries into each 
other’s religion. For instance, Mas'udi says: “The Eajah of 
Cambay liked religious discourses and exchanged ideas with Muslims 
and other people who happened to visit his place.’’ ' Similarly Buzurg 
bin Shahryar relates that the Eajah Mahrug of AI-Ea (Alor), whose 
territory lay between upper and lower Kashmir, had written to the 
chief of .Mansurah that he would like to have a person with him who 
could explain to him the tenets of Islam in the ‘ Indian ' language. 
The chief of Mansurah sent an able person named ‘Abdullah who 
stayed with the Eajah of Alor for three years. He translated the 
Qu’ran into Hindi for him. The Eajah heard the translation read to 
him every day and used to feel much in.spired by the recitation. ® 
Such had to be the result of the direct social contact that had grown 
between them. .When the Hindus visited the Muslim countries the 
social (< ntact between them assumed more interesting and cordial 
form. Sulaiinan the merchant observes: “The Hindus visit Sairaf 
(a port on the coast of ‘Iraq) , and when any Arab merchant invites 
them to a feast, their number often aj>proachcs or exceeds a hundred. 
But the food of each of them is re(|uired to be served on separate 
plates, as none of them would share the same plate with another.’’ ■'* * •** 
It is about such Hindus that Buzurg bin Shahryar remarks: “ They 
speak colloquial Arabic with such ease and grace that our learned 
Maulavis look at them in dumb astonishment.’’ “ They are,’’ he says, 
“ mostly Sindhis, Multanis aud Gujratis, who have had dealings in 
these countries from time immemorial.’’^ Through the^e commercial 
relations India was brought closer to Muslim countries, and the 
appreciation of her religious and intellectual attainments mode pos- 
sible. The Arab and Persian sailors brouglit back to their countries, 
with their merchandise, rare appreciation of India, of her sciences 
and arts. 


* MuTuj.ui-ZiihnIf (Tans), Vol. I, pp. 
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On the other side, the worldwide fame of the intellectual liberal- 
ism of the Abbaside court attracted the Hindu Pandits, who appeared 
there to display their unrivalled skill in medicine and astronomy. 
There existed a very keen desire on the side of the Muslims to fathom 
the mysterious depths of the intellectual India, the real, thinking and 
creative India. A genuine attraction for, and a close affinity with, 
the Indian mind were fast developing. Muslim travellers, scholars, 
historians and geographers were pouring into India, aflame with the 
curiosity of a young growing nation for knowledge, to study and 
master their respective subjects of interest. Ytdiya the Barmaki, the 
minister of Harun ar-Bashld , had deputed a person to submit a report 
on the different schools of religion in India, and also on the medical 
plants found in India alone. Ibn an-Nadlm claims to have seen a 
copy of this report, written in Alkindi’s hand and dated 349 A.H. 
Ibn an-NadIm says it contained descriptions of the idol-temples of 
Mahanagar, the capital of the kingdom of Vallabha Bay, and a de- 
scription of the temples in Multan, and also of other well-known places 
of worship in India. It also contained a description of the leading 
sects. The author gives a gist of the book. The sects that have been 
dealt with in this sketch are: the Mahrikaliyyah; the Adit-Bhaktiyyah ; 
the Chandra-Bhaktiyyah (the Bakrantiyyah ?), a sect the followers 
of which kept themselves in chains, shaved their heads and beard and 
wore only a short loin-cloth ; the Ganga-yatriyyah, the Bajputiyyah ; 
and a sect that kept long hair, did not drink wine nor mixed with 
women.' 

Beeping in view the social conditions then prevailing in Sindh, 
with the Muslim element scattered all over, the intermingling of 
social manners and languages always going on, we can picture to 
ourselves the eager interest which both the communities must have 
had for the spiritual and intellectual depths of each other’s faith. 
This eagerness could only be satisfied through constant intercourse 
and close observation of each other’s life. ,We are told that a certain 
Indian Bajah wrote to Harfinar-Bashid, desiring to know the import of 
Islam, and requested him to send a Muslim scholar who could discuss 
his views with the Rajah’s Pandits. Another version of the story 
has it that it was at the instigation of a Buddhist priest that the 
Bajah called for a Muslim scholar to argue with the former. This 
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is equally probable. However, the scholar who came to India proved 
to be no match for the skilled Buddhist logician. With the 
Muslim debater, the final authority was the Qur’an and the traditions 
of the holy Proj/het, both of which the Buddhist opponent refused 
to accept. This led to another debate, in which the Muslim debater 
would have most surely won, as the story asserts, had not the 
Buddhists played the nasty trick of poisoning the Muslim, thus effect- 
ively preventing him from pursuing his advantage. Still other 
debates are reported to have taken place occasionally among the 
Muslims and the Hindus.^ 


Santiniketan. 


{To be concluded) 


* Arab’O-lIind Ke Ta'iiUiiqat, 



THE TRUE CAUSES OF JAPAN’S TRADE 
EXPANSION AND HER SERVICES 

MUBOTARO SBNDA 

Director, Meters. Senda and Co. {India), Lid., Calcutta. 

QiNCE the present advance of Japanese commodities in the markets 
^ of the world commenced in the beginning of 1932, the question 
of Japanese competition has occupied quite an important proportion of 
space in the world's Press. Outcries such as "the Menace of Japanese 
Competition,” “Japanese Dumping,” “New Yellow Peril,” etc., are 
being raised in all parts of the world. There are two categories of 
people who accuse Japan of “ Unfair Competition.” One contains 
those who, being ignorant of facts, really believe so. The other is 
composed of those who prefer to ignore the facts for motives of self- 
interest. It is the people belonging to the latter who carry out a 
strong propaganda by making a sensational appeal (o public opinion, 
in order to create purposely an impression that Japanese competition 
is going to ruin the world’s industrial organization and force its 
civilization down to a lower level. These accusations are mainly based 
on three grounds : — 

Firstly, the cmploymcDt of '* cheap iaboar *’ 

Secondly, the depreciation of the Currenoy by a deliberate action of the Govern- 
ment. 

Thirdly, Government's grant of bounties and subsidies. 

There is no justification whatever for any of these charges. I 
will deal with the first two items in length later on. As to the 
third, there is practically no Government grant in the form of 
subsidy or bounty, except in the case of “ Shipping.” Here I will quote 
a chapter under the sub-heading of “Government Assistance” in the 
Official Report of 1933 of the British Trade Commissioner in Tokyo 
on the subject of “ Economic Condition in Japan,” which says: — 

“ Itoporta received here from almost all parts of the world show that exaggerated 
upinious are current abroad as to the nature and extent of Japanese GoTeromeot 
assistance to trade. It has lately been alleged, for instanoe, that ' the Government is 
sobsidiaing the major industries of J^an in order to keep her workers employed.* 
Sodi ititemeoia are quite anfounded.,..a«...lt (tl|e total of subsidies granted to private 
indu8ti7» exclusive of agrioulture, fisheriesp etc.) is not a large sumi and it is clear 
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tbat the direct pecnniary adventage, when ^lead over the whole of industry and trade, 
is insignificant 

It is true that Government pays subsidies to Shipping Companies. 
Strictly speaking, however, these cannot be called subsidies at all, for 
a part of them is paid in compensation for the obligations, mail-carrying 
for instance, which Government imposes on Shipping Companies. 
Besides, Japan is not alone in granting State subventions. The 
following shipping subsidies are granted l)y leading maritime nations ; — 


Japan 

9,769,965 

Index No. 

100 

Great Britain £928,800 at par 

9,068,099 

93 

France Frs. 271 ,203,000 at par 

21.317,639 

218 

Italy Lire 254,000,000 at par 

37,381,204 

363 

U. S. A. $28,300,000 at par 

56.474,866 

582 

All these figures are based on exchange at par. 

If the current rates of 


e-vchange are taken, Japanese sub.sidies would be much less actually. 

There has also been a colo.ssul exaggeration of the quantitative 
importance of .Japanese trade from the standpoint fit the aggregate 
international trade of the world. According to an official rei)ort of 
the Jjeague of Nations, the Japanese exports during three years from 
1929 to 1931 were about 2 9% of the total World Export Trade 
against British 10‘7% and U. S. A. 15T(% in 1929. No official 
figures of the League of Nations are since available, but as estimated 
by Prof. Gregory of the London University, one of the most eminent 
economists to-day, the Japanese Export Trade for 1933 increased to 
somewhere between 0 and 7% of the aggregate export trade of the 
world. It is a startling improvement, but certainly not so startling 
that the whole world should get panic-stricken. Even to-day, British, 
and American Trade is far more im[)ortant than Japanese quantita- 
tively. However, this increase in trade wa.s really ;J remarkable 
success on the part of .Japan particularly when it was made during 
a period of intense depression. 

This admirable success was undoubtedly due to the cheapness of 
Japanese goods. However, it must be clearly understood, that this 
cheapness was not doe to dumping. Japanese Industry has never 
exported its products at prices below cost. The truth of this statement 
is clearly borne out by the good showing made by those Japanese indus- 
trial concerns who manufacture export goods, their profits far 
those of other industries. • 
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There are good, substantial reasons for Japan being able to keep 
her cost of production lower than that of any other industrial nation 
of the world. 

Now let me examine what these reasons are with the object of 
dispelling the wrong impression created by such propaganda and of 
enlightening those who are not acquainted with the actual conditions 
which exist in Japan. I will explain firstly how Japan has been able 
to overcome the handicaps and disadvantages, which a young industrial 
nation like her was inevitably confronted with, and secondly, there 
are many advantages which Japan {X)sse6ses as an industrial nation 
and what these advantages arc. 

I will now deal with the main items of these disadvantages, 
which had considerably hindered the development of our industry. 
Firstly, the insufficiency of capital available and its liigh interest rate. 
Secondly, we had to depend for the supply of machinery and other 
factory equipment upon the importation from foreign countries, which 
necessarily meant a much heavier capital outlay for our industry as 
compared with that of Western countries. Thi.-- handicap was made 
doubly burdensome on account of the scantiness of capital and a very 
high rate of interest. Thirdly, the inferior technique of our engineers 
and the inefficiency of our workers due to lack of necessary training 
were also serious handicaps. Fourthly, poor natural resources with 
practically no raw materials required for modern industries and finally, 
the land being so limited with no colonies of our own as domestic 
markets provided but a very limited outlet for our goods and conse- 
quently mass production such as practised in America wa.s inqtossible. 

To give you an idea as to how burdensome the first two of the 
handicaps were, 1 quote the comparative costs, in terms of gold 
Dollar, of installation of one spindle and that of one loom in Japan, 
England, America and (lermany for the Cotton Industry before the 
War as estimated by Mr. (Iraham Clarke, the American Trade 
Commissioner then in Japan. 



For on© Spindle. 

For one Lcotn. 




Japan 

25-0() 

400-00 

KDfvlund 

7-91 

175 00 

America^ 

iroo 

246 -Ol) 

Qftrmany 

13-00 

338-00 

The cost of installing a spindle in 

Japan was thus altout thrice as much 


as tfiat in England, and twice as much as that in U. S. A. while the 
6 
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installation of one loom cost us more than double that of England. 
According to the calculation of a well-known Japanese economist the 
fixed capital outlay req^uired for a cotton mill in Japan was thrice as 
much as that of England before the War and twice as much even after 
the War. Moreover the interest rate on capital in Japan was before 
the War at least 3% higher and even after the War until recent years 
2 % higher than it was in England. You can easily imagine how 
adversely these items affected our Cotton Industry and added to the 
cost of production. 

However, we have at last succeeded in emancipating ourselves 
definitely from the burden of heavy capital outlay, which was really 
one of the root causes for retarding our industrial progress. Firstly, 
we have become able to manufacture our own machinery with equal, 
in many cases distinctly superior, efficiency at a cost much lower tlian 
the importing cost of foreign-made machinery. Secondly, the 
recent world tendency for lower rate of interest, has made capital 
available in Japan almost at the .same rate of interest as in Western 
countries. 

J apan to-day is keeping pace with the daily progress of the world 
and every effort is being made to maintain her industrial organization 
in every way up to date. The replacement of obsolete equipment by 
new is taking place in a .sweeping manner. As a niost outstanding 
example of this, I quote our Rayon Industry. The machinery and all 
other necessary equipment for Rayon Industry are now entirely made 
in Japan. With remarkable improvements made on patents originally 
bought from foreign countries, I believe we can safely claim that the 
machinery and process we employ, are the best in (he world to-day. 
The Rayon Industry in Japan is, on an average, working on the basis 
of replacing the whole equipment by new within three to five years and 
the depreciation of the block account is actually carried ou^ion that 
basis. Thus our Rayon Industry has made an unparalleled progress and 
in the quantity of production we are next only to the U. S, A. 

Let me quote another striking example. That is the case of our 
Cotton Industry. Our Cotton Industry has been equally enterprising. 
They have been quick in adopting any new mechanical device or pro- 
cess invented abroad or at homo by fearlessly discarding less efficient 
machinery or its parts or process. Amongst our own inventions in 
this industry, the most outstanding is that of automatic loom, which 
has enormously improved efficiency in the weaving department of W 
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Cotton Indastry. As many as 40 automatic looms are bandied by 
one female weaver. 

As for tbe inferior technique of our engineers and tbe inefficiency 
of our workers, they were never due to any fundamental reasons but 
merely to lack of training in handling modern machinery. This diffi> 
culty however was overcome in a comparatively short time by the 
energetic study of modern mechanism by our technical men and tbe 
most effective methods employed by our industrialists for training 
their engineers and workers. A rapid spread of elementary education 
was also responsible for this. 

Up to now I have dealt with the way in which we have overcome 
the difficulties which stood in the way of our industrial development. 
Now, let me deal with tbe positive elements which have helped our 
industrial success. The advantages we possess as an industrial 
nation are many. First of all, Japan is in a very favourable position 
geographically. As she is situated in the East, she is within easy 
access to those Eastern countries, such as China, Malaya, the Dutch 
East Indies and British India, who are the leading producers of agri- 
cultural raw materials and at the same time the most important con- 
sumers of raamifactiired goods in the world to-day. The fact that 
Japan is an Island Empire provides facilities for cheap and economical 
transportation of goods to and from foreign countries. Jaimn every 
year buys nearly a million tuns of iron ore from Malaya and it is 
said that the cost of transportation of this ore is lower than that of tbe 
ore which most of the American steel manufacturers get from the 
mines in their own country. This will eloquently demonstrate the 
cheapness of sea transportation. Besides the mild climate all the 
year round in Japan helps to maintain a high standard of factory 
working efficiency. The mountainous nature of the country 
provides an abundant water power and an unlimited amount of cheap 
electricity. 

Secondly, generally speaking, in all those Eastern countries, the 
standard of living and the purchasing power of the people are yet 
very low. Naturally, the cheapness of Japanese goods is a great 
attraction to them. Furthermore, we, as an Eastern nation, po.s8ess 
more or less similar ideas and customs, and naturally are in a 
position to understand the tastes and requirements of the people of 
those countries, which is a distinct advantage we have over Western 
manufacturers. 
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Thirdly. I must point out that labour conditions in Japan are 
extremely favourable froiii the industrial or capitalistic point of view. 
I7ns indeed, in my opinion, is the most important factor, which has 
enabled Japan to acquire the present expansion of her foreign trade. 
Dnrinff the past few years. Japan has been strongly accused of unfair 
competition. This allegation has been made chiefly on the ground 
that she employs “ cheap labour.” Here, I refuse to accept the 
word ” cheap ” w’hen it is used only in connection with labour be- 
cause everything else in Japan is proportionately cheap. It is an 
obvious error to attempt to compare only the money wages respectively 
received by the .Japanese and European workers. Wheretis .Japanese 
money wages, when converted into foreign currencie.s at the present 
rate of excliange, may seem to be ridiculously low, it must be re- 
membered that tlie purchasing ptiwer of Japanese money is much 
higher internally than it is abroad. This means, of course, that the 
real or living wages received by the Japanese workers considerably 
exceeds that which the same money would repre.-<ent in foreign coun- 
tries. Furthermore, the wide difference in the mode of life between 
Japan and Western countries imi<t be taken into account in any com- 
parison of t'>e living standards of our working classes with those of 
Western labourers. While it is undoubtedly true that the comforts 
desired by our people, not only of the working class but of all classes, 
are far more .simple and far less < o.',tly than tlio.se considered necessary 
for a decent living in the West, it cannot be argued that this of itself 
means a lower standard of living in Japan. It will be impossible to 
contend that the standard of living of the Japanese worker is lower 
than that of the Western worker, because the former preferably eats 
fish and rice to meat and bread on which the latter lives, as daily food. 

It is not the case in Japan that the wages received by her working 
classes is disproportionately low as compared with the wages oamed by 
all other classes of her people. Besides, (.verything else is cheap. 
The ordinary enjoyments of life, such as picnicing on holidays and 
cinema and theatre-going in recess hours are within easy reach 
of our workers. Besides our workers in all modern factories 
are provided with dormitories for a comfortable and healthy living, 
hospitals, schools, and libraries for improving their intellect, club 
bouses for indoor enjc}ment8 and playgrounds for outdoor sports, 
all of these free of charge, which is greatly conducive to t h p j r 
contentment. * 
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Now I am sure I have made it perfectly clear that thS Mbonr in 
Japan is quite a well contented one. Yon will agree with me that 
there is nothing whatever to justify the allegation that our industry 
is prospering because it employs “ sweated labodr.” 

Our labour thus is well conteated, wbicb fact of itself ie oi the 
foremost importance in producing efficiency. Besides, the vigorous 
enforcement of compulsory elementary education by the Government, 
has considerably heightened the general standard of the intellect of 
our workers making it far easier than before to make them learn the 
use of and adapt themselves to modern machinery. 

I may quote the official statistics taken from the 1933 Census : — 

S<‘hool-ai;e Children. Children attending Schools. Percentage ot Children attending. 

10,105,5)-H 10,050,530 99-61 

This shows how successful our Government have been in enforcing 
elementary education. There is absolutely no illiteracy among our 
workers and 1 am convinced that the standard of education of our 
average worker is higher than that of an average worker in the 
Western countries. 

Side by side with thi.s, our technical education has also made an 
enormous stride in recent years, under the most effective guidance of 
the Government and a large number of technical men with high 
qualifications has become available. This coupled with the improved 
methods adopted by our industrialists after many years’ investigations 
and experience for training their workers, has made it possible to 
train our workers within a much shorter time to a much higher 
standard than before. To take the example of our cotton mills, 
it to-day takes on an average only two months to train a female 
worker fresh from her rural home to become a fully skilled 
operative. 

The following comparative figures quoted by a well-known textile 
industrialist will be interesting 

10 years ago 200,000 workers employed for 4,000,000 spindles. 

To-d.-iy 130,000 workers employed for 0,000,000 spindles. 

10 years ago 35,000 workers employed for 36,000 looms. 

To-day 36.000 workers employed for 78,000 looms. 

One Lancashire worker looks after 6 looms against which one 
Japanese worker looks after 8 to 12 ordinary looms and 30 to 40 
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automatic looms. It is said the weaving cost in Japan is 50% lower 
than that in Manchester and nearly 65% lower than that of Bombay 
mills according to the calculation of an expert. 

The deftness and dexterity of our people are said to be in our blood 
and this gifted quality of our workers has greatly added to their 
efficiency, particularly in the case of textile industries in which a good 
amount of delicate craftsmanship is required. Furthermore, taking 
the relation between Capital and Labour, there exists a greater 
harmony in Japan to-day than in Western countries, partly due to 
the fact that there still remains a good amount of influence of the 
ancient virtue of employee's loyalty to their masters and the latter's 
kind treatment to the former in return, and partly due to wiser labour 
policies followed by our industrialists in the light of Western examples 
of bitter conflicts between Capital and Labour. There is no doubt 
that our industry employs the most favourable labour amongst tlie 
industrial nations of the world and the fact that such efficient labour 
is available at a moderate cost places Japanese industry in a unique 
position for competing in the markets of the world. It will be interest- 
ing to quote a part from the official Report to the League of Nations 
by Mr. F. Maurette, Assistant Director of the International Labour 
Office, Geneva, who recently inspected labour conditions in Japan as 
follows ; — 


** Japaoese labour organization and rationalisation in factories are impressive, but 
still more impressive, I have found, are tlie Japanese workers. Active, enlhasias- 
tic, happy and efficient, they arc very intelligent people, and I consider them 
to be the most valuable capital in the Japanese nation.'* 

This condition must last for .some considerable time in Japan. 
Japan's poverty in natural resources with a large population, out of 
all proportion to her yrea is (he real obstacle in raising the general 
wage level of the country. Prof. Gregory in discussing the j question 
of Japanese competition emphatically mentions that the extraordinary 
growth of the Japanese population is the real fundamental problem the 
world to-day is facing. 

Putting aside the question of new births in future, the question 
we must actually face in connection with the existing population during 
the next 20 years, is already a very acute one. The number of 
people who constitutes (he working population, that is to say, the 
number of people between*J5 and 60 will increase by 10 million by 
1950. Now, what are we going to do with them ? Japan must eithl^r 
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secure freedom of immigration for ber surplus population or she must 
push ahead with industrialisation so as to support her surplus popula- 
tion. The first solution offers little hope in view of the fact that 
those countries where the standard of living and level of wages are 
higher, which are the two essential conditions for attracting immi- 
grants from foreign countries, have their doors closed against the 
immigration of Orientals. Under the circumstances, the only alter- 
native open to us is to concentrate our energy on industrial develop- 
ment and trade expansion abroad. Indeed, it can be said even as much 
as that the present commercial expansion of Japan is the natural 
outflow of the force of circumstances. The Western industrial nations 
are really in a dilemma in this respect. The more they attempt to 
exclude Japanese goods from the large part of the world that they can 
influence, the more it will tend to lower the Japanese standard of life 
and wage, thereby increasing the competitive power of Japanese goods 
elsewhere. 

During the World War, Japan experienced an unprecedented 
industrial boom. When, however, the European conflict was over 
and the demand for .Japanese goods declined, the balance of trade 
again became unfavourable and .Japan’s specie holdings rapidly decreas- 
ed. Tliis was further accentuated in the years following the great 
Earthquake of 1923, which greatly destroyed her exporting capacity 
and enormously increased the need of foreign materials for reconstruc- 
tion, which ^welled the debit side of the trade balance. 

It was against this background that the late Finance Minister 
Mr. fooiiye, in .January 1930, lifted the Gold Embargo, which had 
been in effect for more than a dozen years. In fact, this was done 
against strong opposition from a large section of public opinion. I 
really could not understand what justification there was for this preci- 
pitated action, but undoubtedly Mr. Inouye was a staunch orthodox 
believer in the Gold Standard. This had the most depressing effect 
on our industry, which was already suffering from the post-war depres- 
sion. It was during this period that a wholesale rationalization took 
place in almost every lino of our industry. Such drastic measures as 
decapitalization, reduction of salaries, retrenchment of the staff, 
modernisation and replacement of obsolete equipment and scrapping 
of antiquated equipment were carried out in a sweeping manner. 

Japan, of course, has taken full advantage of being a younger 
ilhtlon, talcing the very best of .Western countries in respect of 
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machinery, technique, inventions, industrial system or organization 
and labour policies and innumerable other things. 

I have explained how Japan in the face of many handicaps and 
difficulties as a younger industrial nation had built up the foundation 
for the recent development of her industry. However, it must be 
remembered that this is the fruit of 50 years’ undaunted and deter- 
mined hard work of her Government and people together. Thus, all 
necessary potential factors for the external expansion of our industrial 
activities were already there, before the fall of the Japanese Exchange 
in 1930, although latent but folly matured. All that was necessary 
to make their effects felt outwardly was an incentive, for which the 
fall of the Yen functioned most timely. 

The depreciation of the Japanese currency was not due to a deli- 
berate action of the Government. In fact, the late Finance Minister, 
Mr. Inouye, fought desperately against sweeping bear operations in the 
Yen, which started all over the world immediately after England went 
off the Gold Standard in September, 1931. Having been defeated in 
this struggle, the Cabinet then in power resigned and a new Cabinet 
was formed, who proclaimed a Gold Embargo on December 13th the 
same year. This will make it clear that the Japanese Government was 
simply forced to give up the Gold Standard. 

Soon after this, the Manchurian question arose, which swelled up 
rapidly our military expenditure and a huge deficit in the Government’s 
finance became inevitable. This further shook the confidence in the 
Yen and fresh bear operations re-started ail over the world. The 
weakness of the Yen Exchange was further accentuated by the un- 
certainty of Japan’s political position amongst the nations of the world 
due to the anticipated imminence of Japan’s withdrawal from the 
League of Nations. Thus the Yen Exchange touched the lowest at 
the end of 1932. There is no doubt that this phenomenil fall was 
due to excessive bear operations and it went far beyond the intrinsic 
value of the currency. I am of opinion that even at present our 
currency is much under-valued abroad. The exchange became stable 
in the beginning of 1933 and the sterling value of our currency 
has remained practically unchanged for the last eighteen months. 

On those gi'ounds, I contend that there is no justification what- 
ever for the charge of Japan’s exchange dumping. In order to 
substaatiate my contention fiirther, let me quote Price Indexes for 
Japap and England. Using the pre-war level of prices as basis, th4' 
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average commodity price-index in Japan at the end of April 1933, 
stood at 151*8 as compared with 87*9 in Great Britain. Making the 
full allowance for the depreciation of the Yen in terms of Sterling 
(39*5%) we find that the export price-index for Japan still remain 
higlier than the British domestic price-index. This means that the 
fall of the Yen merely brought Japanese export prices down to 
approximately the same level as the domestic price-levels in Great 
Britain. It did not bring the Japanese export prices to any abnor- 
mally low level such as would have to be the case if the charge of 
exchange dumping is well founded. However, there is no doubt that 
the low exchange is greatly stimulating her export trade, particularly 
when in case of Japan the depreciation of her currency hardly raised 
the cost of living and the level of wages because of the fact that she is 
a self-supporting country so far as her food supplies are concerned. 

It must Jiot be forgotten that Japan is placing her goods within 
easy reach of large masses of the backward people of the world whose 
purchasing power is yet very low and to whom a decrease in prices 
therefore means a considerable benefit and these people constitute 
more than one half of the world’s population. Another valuable 
service which Japan has done is that in certain cases the cheapness 
of the Japanese goods has created new demands. In other words, 
there were demands whicli would never have been satisfied at all if 
Japan had not produced as cheaply as she is actually producing. Let 
me now draw your attention to a very striking illustration. 

T1 le importation of eanvas shoes with rubber soles to India went 
up from 1*9 million pairs to 5 million pairs between 1929 and 1931 
and by far the greater part of the additional import came from Japan. 
If you have a country which increases its imports of a new cx)mmo- 
dily by 150% — it is a new commodity from the standpoint of Indian 
|k orer classes — during a period of intense depression, it is obviously due 
to the fact that this commodity is being offered at prices so low that 
it taps a demand wdiich should not otherwise exist. Thus Japan is 
educating people who have not been accustomed to a particular thing 
to reijuire it in the rntnre. 

I can indicate many similar instances in case of Japanese com- 
modities exported to other Eastern countries. In these directions, I 
am sure, Japan is doing inestimable services towards the economic 

progress of the world. 

• - 
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AN ASPECT OF HINDU SOCIAL HISTORY 

BATUENATH BHATTAOHABTA, M.A., B.Iu 
• PrafetsoT, Ripon College, Calcutta 

H ISTOB Y, like human nature, h as its two sides — inner and outer. 

Our being comprises mind and body. The peculiar function of 
life is to grow by assimilation and to preserve itself. In the physical 
world every animal lives by taking in, digesting and absorbing matter 
from the world outside. This is true as much of the race as of the 
individual. Every race carries on its existence by gathering the 
natural wealth of the country where it has its habitation and, if that 
is not enough, by makin g up the deficiency from other countries. 
For self-preservation it has to form a society and to build up a 
state, and to take up arms to beat off the attack of aggressive 
foreigners. All these are means of self-preservation. External history 
is the record of the rise and fall of the state, of peace and war, of 
trade and commerce, of agriculture, arts and crafts. But all this is 
merely the framework for the image to be erected. Very necessary, 
no doubt, for without all this, no progress is possible — but still 
it is external. It reveals merely the strength of the racial vitality 
and enables us to realise how by fighting or through compro- 
mise with the environment and neighbours, the race has survived 
through the ages. But it is not a complete portrayal. It is a sort of 
natural history common to man and the lower animals. Internal history 
is the account of the gradual evolution of intellect, taste and n'.oral 
sense. The play of the inner soul of the race is imprinted on the 
evolution of its literature and music, philosophy and fine arts, religious 
ideas and cults and customs. We come face to face with this mystery, 
the Personality of the Hace, when, after having crossed the outer court- 
yard of political annals, we enter the inner apartmh&ts of social history. 
Political history is the stepping-stone, the gateway, to the history of 
civilisation. 

The cAlumny that the Hindu has no political history is by 
degrees being wiped away as a result of the combined labours 
of savants both of this country and outside. In this sphere 
the * collyrium-stick,’ to use a Sanskrit image, is the gift of 
the West and it has cleared the historical insight of the East. And 
the learned ctnnmunity of ‘this country is realising the great import- 
wne fitting all events into the framework of chroitoibgy* 
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And as a reenlt, the dense darkness that had covered the long 
period from the time of Parikshit to that of the Buddha is to some 
extent lifting. Even those who are not blinded' by an excessive 
regard for the sacred books are coming to recognise that the PurS^uKU 
are not a medley of fantastic stories but hold in them anthentio 
history. And it may be hoped that in this way a golden chain will 
come to link up the Heaven of Vedic times with the lower mrb 
of historical ages. 

The faint outline of India’s political history is by degrees being 
filled in by the laying on of many tints and it is a great gain to 
08. But there seems likely to be a long delay in rearing the structure 
of Hindu social history on this basis. That sanctum which, being 
entered will give us a vision of the spiritual self of the Hindu 
seems now to be buried like an ancient monument under the debris 
of 8 ge>long neglect. In one sense it may be asserted that the true 
account of the Hindu community lies here. There is a Sanskrit 
adage that an exact description of a man often reads like detraction just 
as that of a god amounts to laudation. And in this age of breathless 
activity, to claim that the prime attraction of the Aryan race in India 
is towards the supersensual, spiritual world is to court for it 
discredit and disrepute. But for all that it is very largely a true 
account of the spirit of the East. So long as we are not in a position 
to attain a knowledge of our true self or to set it forth at the bar 
of the world, it will undoubtedly, remain a slur on our culture. 
The History of European Civilisation was written a long time ago 
but who knows when the Guizot will be born qualified to compose 
the spiritual history of India — India which has ever been so largdy 
absorbed in meditation and thought ? 

The Hindu has a distinctive attitude towards the duties of human 
life. In these days we are wont to divide these duties into different 
oategorie 8 *~ 8 och as personal, domestic, communal and civic or politi* 
cal. But in our sacred books all these duties are designated under 
a common name-~that is, Dhartna or Righteousness and the common 
source of all is the same — t.e., Vedic injunctions. This bundle of 
duties was prescribed and discussed in the three sections of the 
Kalpaiutrat^Shratita, Orikffa, and Dharma—^nd in later times in the 
three chapteilrs of the works of Smn’ti— on Ceremonial Practices, Penan- 
ces and Legal Relations. At one time the Smriti works were the only 
so&ce and authority for all the duties of life. In the Manu^nthiti 
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these duties, instead of being treated separately under different heads, 
have been set forth together in the form of a continuous exposition. 
In other Vorks of sacred law also similar overlapping is noticed. 
And almost in every case motive and sanction are lent to social and 
civic duties by ideas of virtue and demerit, righteousness and unrighte- 
ousness. The king did not impose or invent the ideas of Bighteous- 
ness and Unrighteousness. He merely upheld social order and 
defended the Buie of Bighteousness. But he was also governed by 
the works of sacred law. The power that regulated and determined 
the duties of different castes and orders of life, social conditions and 
relations was a stock of impersonal knowledge. Beflected in the 
consciousness of the seers and transmitted through the sense of hearing 
from preceptor to pupil, it bore the name of Shruti or Bevelation and, 
being remembered by later sages and so recorded, it assumed the form 
of Smriti or Tradition. Smriti signifies the Kalpasutras, the Samhitds, 
and the injunctions and prohibitions of the sacred law incorporated 
in the Purdfias. These are the original stock of sacred precepts. 
But in course of time and in different parts of the country these 
original precepts, positive and negative, were variously interpreted 
and reconciled so as to accommodate the requirements of the society 
and the practices of different provinces. For this purpose many 
works of compilation were composed known as the Smriti digests. 

In this enormous Smriti literature is enshrined the story of the 
life of the Hindu community extending over countless ages. Mr. 
Bane by writing the History of Bharmasastra has given an idea of 
the volume and extent of this type of literature. But a large number 
of learned workers are needed to glean the materials of social history 
that lie scattered in the heap of works mentioned and described 
in this history and, by fitting them into the framework of chronology 
and connecting them with the annals of political vicissitudes, to make 
up a well-arranged and continuous picture of the society. A proper 
examination and compilation of the original codes of sacred law has 
not yet been accomplished. Similar work in regard to the PurSfiaa 
lies still further away. The texts of the sages cited in the digests are 
widely discrepant from the works published under the names of the 
authors of the Samhitas. Attempts we just being made to collate 
^eeh the texts of one or two Smriti codes — snch as that of KStySyam. 
Bbileosive is the field an^ one only wishes that the labourers may be 
Hums numenmt. . 
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Some idee of the manner in which the nature and eonrse of the'- 
Bindu society have changed with the times can be obtained from a 
survey of its successive customs and usages. It is the view of many*^ 
educated and uneducated alike—that in the political fortunes of the 
Hindu race there have, no doubt, been rise and foil and that it is true 
that the external life of the community has been altered and distorted 
by the machinery of government set up by alien rulers. But in regard 
to matters internal — shastrie practices, religious rites, sacrifices and 
forms of worship — there has been no change at all. The proof of the 
baselessness of such a view lies in the history of the enormous 
Dharmashdstra literature. The world in which we live is a flux, a 
series of phenomenal changes. From this law of change not even our 
very ancient race has been exempt and the testimony thereto is fur* 
nisbed by the social history of the Hindus. 

Of the various changes that in historical times have come over 
Hindu social life, one of the most noticeable is the promulgation of the 
Prohibitions in the Kali age. Before the Mabomedan invasion down to 
the end of the first millennium of the Christian era, broadly speaking, 
the life of the Hindu community had flowed in one channel. There- 
after a deep line of demarcation comes by degrees to be more and more 
clearly defined. Hence it appears that the Kali prohibitions form a 
sort of watershed. On one side flows the social life teeming with rites 
and practices prescribed in the Shrtitis. On the other side the course of 
Hindu existence, variously changed, shifts to a new channel. On one 
side is the land of the ancient Hindus and on the other, the habitation 
of the later Hindus. The present essay is a rapid survey of the 
practices touched by these prohibitions. 

Fire-worship though common to all branches of the Indo-Aryan 
stock was specially marked amongst the followers of the Vedas in 
India. The very first verse of the Bigveda was ottered in praise of 
the Fire-Ood. The ordinary rule as to the installation of fire was that 
one who bad begotten a son and was still black-haired should do it. In 
Brahmin families under certain Vedic Schools, as soon as the eon was 
born, the fire was kindled by robbing the pieces of igneous wood and 
therein the natal offering for the long life of the newly-born, his 
tonsure, investiture with the samed thread, marriage, etc., were per- 
formed. This was known as the natal or filial fire-installation. After 
the investiture with the sacred thread ^ residence in the preceptor's 
bSude, otherwise called brahmaeharya or the celibate studenthood. 
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followed. The residence extended in all over 48 or 20 years for the 
purpose of the study of the four Vedas (12 or 5 years being required for 
each), or over a proportionate period according as more than one Veda 
were studied. Thereafter the pupil might join the householder’s life. 
But some students celibate chose to spend their whole life as such. 
They were known as the perpetual students celibate. On the demise 
of the preceptor the rule was to regard his wife as his representative 
and to spend the days at her feet. The gains of begging were dedi- 
cated to her, the pupil bowed at her feet and took the leavings of her 
food. All these were considered his duty. 

At the time of returning to the householder’s life he was expected 
to offer the preceptor a fee in accordance with the demand. But who 
can possibly repay the preceptor’s debt ? The SJinarcda says: The 
debt to the preceptor cannot be cleared even if the world with all its 
treasure be given to him. For one is still under an obligation to give 
the same. But to pay the fee as demanded by the teacher is neither 
easy nor possible. The story in the Raghnvamsam relates how Kautsa, 
the pupil of Varatantu, was ordered to pay fourteen crores in gold for 
the fourteen branches of learning acquired by him. Hence there was 
provision for commutation such as the gift of a cow. For a text of 
the Shrutt says that there is no measure of the value of a cow. By a 
process of gradual reduction the commutation at last took the form of 
any gift to the satisfaction of the preceptor. 

Many were the rules governing the ' diet of a student celibate : 
meat and honey were forbidden to him. Tf invited along with the 
preceptor, he often found himself in a difficulty. People would offer 
the former, the honey-mixture with meat, and present to him scents 
and garlands. The father or the eldest brother also might be inclined 
to give him the remainder of his food. But there was no objection to 
his partaking of such leavings provided no eatable forbidden to the 
student celibate was in them. 

There was the usage of the student celibate carrying a water-bowl 
before bis terminal bath or after it till marriage. It was also 
prescribed for the third and fourth orders of life. In all these stages 
the Brahmin had to carry a water-bowl made of wood or burnt clay. 
Bathing and cleansing of impurity and ceremonial sipping bad to be 
performed with the water of that bowl. But such water was impure 
for all others and unfit foif their use. Water had to be poured into 
it to ^e accompaniment of certain mantras (sacred formulas). Wh4la 
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one was broken or otherwise lost, another had to be adopted with the 
utterance of similar mantras. 

For the purpose of ceremonial sipping, the water had often to be 
collected from open fields. There were certain tests to determine 
the purity of the water lying on the ground or in the clefts of rocks. 
If drunk with pleasure by a cow it was accounted fit for such usee. In 
the rainy season after three days and in other seasons after ten days 
rain-water was prescribed as fit for use. 

The second stage of life was that of the householder. Both wife 
and fire-chamber were needed in it. Although in certain Vedic schools 
the installation of the sacred fire was prescribed at the time of the per- 
formance of the natal ceremonies for the son, generally it commenced 
with either marriage or inheritance. The fire was to be tended so 
long as the wife lived. If the wife was deceased, marrying another 
was ordained for this purpose. For the reason is that one who is 
sonless and without the sacred fire is not entitled to pass on to the 
next order of life. To abandon the sacred fire was to incur the sin of 
slaying the son. He who did it was like a Sudra and required 
penance. The tending of the sacred fire was like a long sacrificial 
session. Its completion was in old age, death released one from 
this duty. But the maintenance of the fire is not possible for all and 
in all conditions of society. It was necessary that one should be in 
a position to lead his life, free from worries, at one place and this 
required the patronage of the king or of the rich. For this reason, 
long stay-away from home was forbidden to the householder in ancient 
times. It was also difficult of performance without proficiency in 
Vedic ritual and was in such a case expressly prohibited. 

For the performance of shastric duties like the tending of the 
sacred fire, a wife of the same caste and married according to the sacra- 
ments was needed. There was, however, the usage of the three twice- 
born castes of taking wives from other castes as well. It was only for- 
bidden to take a wife from a higher caste. Hence for the four castes 
from the Brahmin downward the shostras allowed the taking of wives 
from 4, 3, 2 and 1 caste respectively. The sage Ushanas says that a 
son begotten by a Brahmin on a Kshatriya wife, or by a Ksbatriyaon a 
Vaisbya wife, or by a Vaishya on a Sudra wife belongs to the father’s 
caste. According to the code of Vishnu such a son is of the mother s 
caste. Bao Bahadur C. V. Vaidya in his History of Medieval India 
shows that Kshatriyas in all parts of India other than the middle 
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country frequently wedded wives of castes different from their own. 
Hence pure Eshatriyas disappeared in those parts. And for this 
reason, thfough the influence of the Smartas of the South, the doctrine 
spread that in this age there are no castes other than the first and 
the last — the Brahmin and the Sudra. For kindling the sacrificial 
fire, blowing with the mouth was the rule. This related only to the 
sacred fire lit at the time of a sacrifice but in other oases such as light- 
ing the domestic fire that was prohibited. At present, both being pro- 
hibited, the use of a wooden pipe or of a fan at a sacrifice is a practice 
commonly followed. For pouring the oblation into the fire two 
wooden ladles — one large and another small in size — were required. 
Clarified butter and like offerings were first taken in the small ladle 
and with it poured into the large one and then dropped into the fire. 
The small one was called sruva and the large one sruk. At the end 
of the sacrifice the practice was to tick the large ladle called sruk for 
what remained of the oblation. But as it was a sacrificial utensil, it 
did not require scrubbing or washing. This was known as the use of 
the licked ladle. 

Sacrifices were of three kinds — according as they involved cake- 
offering, animal-offering or soma-offering. The performance of the 
soma-sacrifice was a matter of great glory. A Brahmin that bad three 
years’ provisions stored up was entitled to drink soma. The 
soma-seller also was a Brahmin but he was very ill treated. The 
soma plant was bought in exchange of a cow. But after he had been 
paid ■ the price of soma in the shape of the cow, the animal was 
forcibly snatched away from him and kept in the cattle-shed. And 
if the seller objected in any way, he was beaten with a speckled 
cane and driven away. 

The Brahmin was entitled to drink the soma-juice but forbidden 
to drink liquor. A departure from this rule was in 'the sacrifice called 
sautrnmani. Sutraraa is another name of Indra. The sacrifice was 
so called after its deity. Sautramani was a kind of animal sacrifice. 
The animal prescribed for it was the bull. In place of soma, liquor 
was prescribed in it. There was also provision for the performance 
of this sacrifice as a means of purification from excess in soma-drink- 
ing. But liquor being prohibited for Brahmins, there was a provision 
for vicarious drinking by Eshatriyas or Vaishyas who were 
ini tiated into the sacrifice as substitutes for that purpose only. As a 
substitute for liquor, milk was also used. In animal sacrifices, thA 
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priest bad to kill the animal. l%e priest who performed this function 
went by a special name— the shamitS. The sacrifioial animal was 
suffocated and then done to death by blows with the fist. This was 
called samjitapana. 

Among animal sacrifices, the most startling to the modem Hinffu 
mind are the human sacrifice, the cow-sacrifice and the horse-sacrifice. 
The cow-sacrifice had various names and form^— the gosaoa, the 
gosatra, the shSlagova. About the actual prevalence of human sacri- 
fice in Aryan India opinions differ among scholars. The thirtieth 
chapter of the White Yajurveda contains provisions for the sacrifice of 
different classes of men for different purposes and for attaining diverse 
kinds of boons. .With regard to the special merit of human sacrifice 
both the Smarta and the Tantric schools have all along cherished a 
strong faith. In the Smriti digests, the worship of Vishnu incarnated 
as the Vdmana or the Dwarf is prescribed on the tenth day of the 
bright fortnight in the month of asharha as yielding the fruit of human 
sacrifice. In the Aitareya and KausUaki Brdhmanas we find the story 
of king Harischandra’s son Bohita persuading the poor Brahmin 
Ajeegarta to slay with his own hand his only son Sunahsepa. Sunah- 
sepa, however, gained his release by hymning the god Varuna and 
came to be known as Devarata. He was then adopted as the eldest 
son by the sage Vishvamitra This narrative proves the unlimited 
IX)wer of th e father over the son, the usage of adoption and the 
special privileges of the eldest son. A sacrifice spread over a long 
time was called a satra. Its perfonnance lasted for not less than 
twelve days. We meet with descriptions of satras complet- 
ed in twelve, one hundred, or one thousand samvatsaraa (years). 
In these cases, samvatsara is a technical word signifying a day. 
Priests numbering from seventeen to twenty-four were engaged in 
these sacrifices. And the devotee (or yajantdna) also joined the 
priests. That the performance of these elaborate sacrifices was 
a difficult affair may be easily understood. Hence in one place it is 
said— To perform a sacrifice which lasts a year is like crossing the 
ocean. 

Religious ministry was one of the main occupations of a Brah- 
min. Hence an account of the Vedic rites comes up at the outset of 
the householder’s life. Another usage in this connection needs 
mention. In the time of the prevalence of the worship of idols, the 
pridSt'bad sometimes to undertake the charge of worshipping a deity - 
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for bis whole life and in some cases a solemn vow was taken with 
Dharma as witness. A worshipper of Shiva on these terms was called 
a Hara^wija and that of Vishnu, a Vadkbanasa. They used to be 
regarded as socially -inferior like the Devalas or paid priests serving 
in the temples. 

Hospitality was the duty of a householder. There was a particu* 
lar custom as regards the welcoming of an honoured guest. By an 
honoured guest was understood a sage, a learned scholar, a king, a 
bridegroom or a priest present at a sacred function and a maternal 
uncle who appeared after one year. For all these the honey-mixture 
{madhuparka) was prescribed. The words " a she-calf eaten op with 
a crackling sound '* occurring in the Uttarardmacharita may be recalled 
here. Animals fit for honey-offering meant the cow, the ox and the 
goat. But the slaying of the beast depended upon the pleasure of 
the guest. Either he would say— Om ! (yes) kill it — ^and therewith 
repeat the formula — Destroyed is my sin. Or he would say — The 
mother of the Budras, the daughter of the Vasus, the sister of the 
Adityas, the navel of immortality, and indeed Aditi herself — do not 
slay this innocent cow.” This second text is cited by the Smartas 
to prove that cow-killing is prohibited in the Vedas. 

Another duty of a householder is the performance of shrddhdti or 
exequial rites. Slaying of animals was prescribed at shraddhas. At 
the four ashtamia (eighth lunar phases) of the four dark fortnights of 
Hemanta and winter seasons he had to perform the Ashtakd shrdddha. 
And therein cakes, meat and green vegetables were offered to Indra, 
Vishvadeva, Frajapati and the Manes. In certain Vedic schools, 
cow-killing being prohibited, the ashtakd shrdddha also has fallen into 
desuetude. 

In ancient times different means of livelihood were prescribed 
tor the several castes. For the Brahmin were prescribed the priestly 
office, teaching and acceptance of gifts. Failing these three the 
Eshatriya's and, in default thereof, the Vaishya’s occupation were also 
permitted but not without certain restrictions. Hence one sage says 
that the warrior's life is too cruel and* is not fit to be adopted by a 
Brdmiin. And if be took up the occupation of a Vaishya, i.e., trade, 
it was not worthy of him to deal in all kinds of articles. And even 
though he resorted to agriculture, he had to see to it that as large a 
number as possible of beasts were yoked to the plough. Service, the 
QCOO{>Ation of a Sudra, was in no case to be embraced by him. Budk is 
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the view of many sages. Bather he should minister as a priest to men 
of low castes or accept gifts of them. But all these are deemed 
distress>occupations. 

The ideals for a householder were avoidance of greed and of hoard* 
ing of worldly goods. He who kept to the best means of livelihood 
consistent with these ideals was called ydyavara. For he fares (ySti) 
by the best (vara) mode of life. He who lays up for a year is oaHed 
kiuSladhanya, he who stores op for six months is called kumbhfdhanya. 
He who gathers by sheaves from the field is uncehavritti, he who 
picks up by single ears is called shilavritti. He who makes no provi- 
sion for the morrow is called ashvastanika. Among these, each suo 
ceeding type excels the preceding one. 

In these days cook and Brahmin have almost come to be synonyms 
among Hindus. But there was a time when a Sodra cook was engaged 
in the houses of the three regenerate castes. He was required to observe 
certain rules of cleanliness, such as frequent shaving and daily bathing. 
This usage obtained for a long time. Later, however, the digest* 
writers endeavoured to reconcile the ancient injunctions and subsequent 
practices by introducing many distinctions between cooked and un- 
cooked, dry and boiled food, approved and unapproved Sudras, etc. 
Vijnaneshwara, a commentator on the code of Yajnavatkya who flour- 
ished in the 12th century, has laid down without any demurrer that 
cooked food may be accepted of certain denominations of Sudras such 
as a slave, a cowherd, a family-friend and a co -sharer tiller of the 
soil. 

Births and deaths are daily occurrences of our earthly life. In the 
Hindu mind the idea rooted through the ages has been that these cause 
incapacity for performance of sacred duties. At the present day the 
periods of impurity are definitely fixed. But in former times they 
could be niodified on different grounds. One sage says — A priest initia- 
ted into a sacrifice, a student celibate and a king suffer no impurity, 
for these are installed in the seat of Indra and become as Brahman. 
Artists and craftsmen, employees of the king, confectioners, physicians, 
barbers, etc. , enjoyed the privilege of instantaneous purification — tbeir 
impurity ended as soon as it began. Another usage was the picking 
of bones and throwing them into a sacred river like the Ganges upon 
expiry of one-third of the period of impurity. And thereafter eating 
at«the houses of the agnates of the deceased was permitted. 
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After the second order of life, i.e., the householder’s, come the third 
and the fourth — the forest-life or asceticism and that of the recluse. 
According to the Kdthaka-grihya all the four stages are meant for 
the three regenerate dastes. But Vriddha-Yajflavalkya says that for the 
four castes in the descending order, four, three, two and one are res- 
pectively ordained. The close of life was in India, under the Vedic 
dispensation, a period of severe ascetic discipline and preparation. The 
ancient ideal of our land was not to be caught- helplessly in the clutches 
of Death while striving the utmost to avoid it. Death at will was 
an object of steady realisation. The third and fourth orders of life — 
asceticism and renunciation — were steps in that process. 

According to one sage, to the life of renunciation the Brahmin 
alone is entitled and, according to another, all the three twice-born 
castes. Sannydsins were of four kinds — Kutichaka, Vahudaka, Hamsa 
and Paramahamsa . The first two carried staves made of three sticks 
and were somewhat like householders in their mode of life. The 
other two were really disgusted with the world and bore staves ma(!e 
of one stick. In cases of genuine disgust and spirit of renunciation, 
the ascetic life has in all ages been approved. Hence the prohibition 
of Sannydsa that arose in later times relates to that which was distin- 
guished by the carrying of the staff of three sticks. Another distinc- 
tion is between Sannyasa on the part of the knower and the inquirer, 
the man of realisation and the seeker — the man truly sick of the 
world and the man still practising the cult ’of renunciation. Sannydna 
of the former kind is commended in all ages and for the same reason. 
He who is sincerely detached from the world has the path open to him 
everywhere and in all ages. Or as the text of the Veda says— The 
very day that you are sick of the world, you should adopt the life of 
a recluse. Such is the subtle import of the ban on sannydsa promul- 
gated in later ages. ^ 

In the case of the householder it was necessary to make fine dis- 
tinctions in the matter of acceptance of gifts— between givers worthy 
and unworthy. But it was not so in the case of the pious mendicant. 
The role for him was to spend one night in the villages and five 
nights in towns and sacred places and to beg of all the four varnas with 
either his joined palms or his stomach as the vessel to carry the alms in 
Mid *0 leave out the outcast and the fallen. And it was further laid 
down that in the afternoon When the whole household had finished 
their meal and the sound of the pestle and mortar bad ceased and* ttie 
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embers in tbe oven had gone ont, the pions mendicant shonld ehtei; 
the village and take shelter in the house of a householder. 

There was provision for voluntary death on the part of the old and 
decrepit. When the body was broken and out o'f gear — the journey to 
death or a leap into rushing water or fire or from a cliff was prescribed 
as a mode of self-immolation. Sometimes these modes of death were 
enjoined by way of expiation for heinous sin. There is an ancient 
tradition as to Bhatta Kumarila of the eighth century A.C. having 
shufSed off the mortal coil at Prayaga, the confluence of the Ganges 
and the Jumna, by flinging himself into husk-fire. A special variety of 
voluntary death as a penance for heinous offences was the sacrifice of 
oneself for the protection of the Brahmin and the cow. The delin- 
quent might build a but in the path of robbers and fight to the death 
to save a Brahmin, his property or the sacred animal. Perishing or 
surviving, ho was purged of his sin. 

The view of ancient Hindu life pieced out above is a thing 
of the past which will never again return. That picture is blotted 
out and will not be composed again. It is not merely time that 
has scrapped it . The practices included in it have been almost unani- 
mously declared as invalid by the writers of the digests in the different 
provinces and as fit to be eschewed in the present age. It has already 
been remarked that the duties of the life of a Hindu are intimately 
connected under the common title of Dharma. And yet a sort of divi- 
sion is possible. The practices already mentioned relate to Yedic rites, 
duties of householders and ceremonial purity and expiation. In the 
nomenclature of Ydjnavalkya they have their place in the chapters on 
Achara and Prayaschitta. There remains one other, viz., Vyavahara, 
i.e. usages connected with litigation. 

In this province of law also some instances might be cited to 
illustrate the change from archaic conditions. According to the ancient 
books of sacred law, the giving of evidence in actions between father 
and son was punishable. In that remote age the father’s authority was 
unlimited, he was the repository of all the rights and interests of the 
family ; he enjoyed, in other words, the patria potest as. Hence no 
dependent member of the family could possibly sue him in the king’s 
court either by preferring a complaint or praying for adjudication of bis 
rights. This is an incident of primitive law. In such actions the giving 
of testimony was an offence, just as their determination by the king was 
im|>rdper. That this state of things could not continue was realised 
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long ago as is proved by Eautilya’s Arthashastra which prescribes wit- 
nesses fit to testify in such cases. The digests of the 12th oentary 
clearly lay down that the ancient role applied only where the cause 
of action was slight. But if the father exceeded the limits laid down 
in the sacred books in punishing the son or if he wasted the ancestral 
property without any justification, action in a court of law was 
legitimate. This incapacity to depose has now come to be a mere 
memory of the past. 

The sacred books in innumerable places enjoin that the Brahmin is 
not liable to the sentence of death, and that banishment is the penalty 
for him. But they also provide that a Brahmin assailant may be slain. 
This is an acknowledgment of the right of self-defence. An assailant 
means one who sets fire or gives poison, or attacks with a weapon, or 
seizes lands or valuable property or kidnaps a woman. A Brahmin 
might also be assailed in a dispute over the sacrificial fee. In the 
digests of the eighth century and after, there is a tendency to modify 
these ancient rules and to establish the immunity of a Brahmin from 
death-sentence. The Kali prohibition of the slaying of a Brahmin 
aggressor is a consequence thereof. It was imprinted on the social 
mind down to the inception of the British rule in this country. Thus in 
one of his minutes. Lord Bentinck writes : To this day in all Hindu 
states, the life of a Brahmin is still held sacred.” And the British 
government had to pass special laws to provide for the sentence of 
death in the case of Brahmin criminal offenders. And the story runs 
that at the time of the hanging of Baja Nandcoomer, many orthodox 
inhabitants of Calcutta plunged into the Ganges and swam across and 
took op residence in the villages on the western bank of the 
river. 

The Brahmin in distress bad a peculiar privilege. After starving 
for three days, he might steal, in the first instance from the lower 
castes, and, failing that, from the higher castes. If accused of theft, 
he had to frankly confess his guilt and the king was obliged to provide 
for his maintenance. The question whether he acquires any legal 
right to the thing thus stolen has been discussed with great subtlety 
by the digest-writers. In Hindu Law there are two schools of thought 
in Tigard to the accrual of right. According to one school, right is a 
■eeetriar entity and is acquired by secular means. According to the other, 
R mao acquires title to property earned by one or other of the occopa- 
jioas prescribed far his caste by the sacred books. The seoulsiriltic 
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sobool cites the instance of the usage just mentioned to {soye their 
contention that title accrues even to wealth acquired in ways other than 
those laid down in the sacred books, for, they say, undoubtedly a 
Brahmin famished for three days acquires a ‘legal right to what he 
gains by such theft. In this degenerate age, however, that mode of 
acquisition of right to goods has been banned. But though prohibited, 
the ancient usage has not been altogether blotted out from the social life. 
Mr. Jayaswal remarks — “ If a hungry man took a handful from a field, 
it is no theft. This is a living law in the villages up to this time.” 

In the ancient books of law there is a particular rule as to inherit* 
ance. It is the provision of an additional share for the eldest son called 
the preferential share or reservation upon division of heritage. At a 
remote time the father had unlimited power over the members of the 
family ; in him vested all their rights and interests. On his death all 
these descended to his eldest son who then stepped into the shoes of the 
father. In the Vedas, texts are met with favouring the sole heirship of 
the eldest as well as equal distribution of the heritage among all the 
sons. In course of time this special privilege of the eldest, t.e. primo- 
geniture, was by . degrees cut down and reduced to an additional 
twentieth part or a share double that of the other sons, or the award 
of certain valuable or choice articles. In certain Samhitas or metrical 
codes, there are provisions for different quota for the eldest, the inter- 
mediate and the youngest son respectively. The Mitaksbara holds 
that such unequal division of the heritage was not liked by the people. 
Certain other digest-writers, ho wever, remark that it was approved by 
the people. This divergence of opinion has been ended by the texts on 
the Kali prohibitions. 

In the sphere of law another prohibited usage is the filiation of 
different kinds of sons. In the ancient works of sacred law we meet 
with twelve kinds of sons. Of these four are self-begotten, viz., (c) the 
legitimate or sacramental wife’s son, the maiden's son, the remarried 
woman’s son, the appointed daughter’s son; three are begotten by 
another, viz., (b) the wife’s son, the secret-born son, and the pregnant 
bride’s son. Sons obtained are of two varieties, viz., (c) the discarded 
son and the self-given son. The optional variety includes three, i.e., 
(d) the adopted, the artificial and the bought son. A few more kinds 
are also mentioned such as the appointed daughter, the son of a Sudra 
wife, the son of two fathers {dvySmushydyaiia) and the son begotten 
aiiywbere i.e., promiscuously. Under the dispensation, all 
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the others being prohibited, these varieties have been reduced to two 
only in the present age. In the primitive stages of human society a 
son was « powerful helper. In course of time the necessity for such 
help was largely diminished. And the offering of the exequial oblation 
was felt to be the chief end. The Brahma form of marriage among all 
types and the sacramental wife among all kinds of consorts were regarded 
as most preferable. With the disappearance of intercaste marriage, the 
right of the son by a Sudra wife was no longer acknowledged. The 
maiden-born son and the pregnant bride’s son disappeared with the 
prevalence of infant-marriage and the wife’s son and the secret-born 
son came to be repudiated as a result of the development of the con- 
ception of chastity. Widow-remarriage being prohibited, the twice- 
married woman’s sou fell into disuse. The remaining five, i.e., the 
bought, the discarded, the self-given, the artificial and the adopted, 
pertain more or less to the same variety. The taking of an adopted 
son is a sacred rite and the adopted son is declared to be capable of 
conferring spiritual benefit. Hence the dattaka or adopted son is 
still valid along with the legitimate. And the other four though 
formally prohibited have not altogether dropped out, as is proved by 
Kicial history and existing usages in different parts of India. 

The account of ancient practices and usages set forth above is not 
a complete or full-size portrait of the Hindu society in the past. Nor 
is it likely that anybody would mistake it as such Most Hindus, 
educated or otherwise, think of a few well-known prohibitions such as 
those of intercaste marriage, widow-marriage, or levirate in con- 
nection with the Kali prohibitions. But in reality the prohibited 
practices make up a long list as is amply indicated by the foregoing 
exposition. No doubt there were many other archaic usages which 
though not designated under this title, i.e., Kalivarjyas — have dropped 
out of our social life. It cannot be hoped that tAe present discourse, 
viewed from this standpoint, will rouse much curiosity. When 
a whole palace has crumbled into debris, what is the good of trying 
to dig out and hold up to view a few beams and rafters, a few pieces 
of brick and stone ? This is the query which remains to be briefly 
answered in the conclusion. Vedic society has faded into the dim past 
together with the customs and usages that marked it. There is 
nothing strange in it — ^for all ancient things drop off with the lapse of 
time and the change of circumstances. The function of History, 
however, is to trace these changes in conditions in the cousse 
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of time. But the bundle of usages here specially considered did not 
fall into the scrap-heap of the past merely through the lapse of time. 
The prohibitions herein discussed bear the marks of deliberation and 
conscious determination, of a change in ideas of 'social hygiene and 
ethics and of a process of adjustment to changed conditions. And 
they further contain hints as to the lines of advance and mode of 
transformation of the Hindu society. The promulgation of these pro- 
hibitions has been likened to a watershed rising between the ancient 
Hindu society and its later development. No ridge is found on the 
earth’s surface which straightway lifts its bead from the plains. 
Gradual ascent and descent are the law of Nature. The practices that 

are now extinct disappeared by degrees. And again there are many 

that though almost extinct and banned still peep at the comers of our 

social existence in an altered form. 

It is necessary to indicate how and when these practices 
came to be prohibited. In regard to some a feeling of doubt, a sort 
of misgivings, appeared from the earliest times. In many places 
in the Vedas we find both approval and disapproval. In the 

Rigveda, for instance, the term aghnyd (unslayable) occurs 

eighteen times as a synonym for the cow. In the Taittiriya- 

Sawhitd we find at one place — Indeed Ashwamedha is a decayed 
sacrifice ; who knows whether it is fully performed or not ? Hence to 
make up for the parts disused, the Samskriti hymn was chanted. In 
regard to many practices, conflicting utterances are met with in the 
Dhannasutras and Sniriti-samhitds. Thus Baudhdyana says — 

Sea-voyage is a reprehensible practice of the North and that of the 
South is the marriage with the maternal uncle’s daughter — current, 
no doubt, in those parts but elsewhere condemned. Apastamba after 
laying down provisions for levitate remarks — Breach of the sacred 
law and violence are noticeable among the ancient sages but they 
incurred no sin owing to their superior lustre. A man of these days 
imitating them falls into sin. Matiu says that in the nuptial rites the 
remarriage of widows is nowhere referred to. The mantras relating 
to the taking of the bride's band apply only to virgins. YdjUavalkya 
says — Espousal of a wife from the Sudra caste by the twice-bom has 
not my approval. In these texts is sounded a note of general censure 
and the idea that these are to be eschewed, particularly in the Kali 
age, though faintly hinted at hero and there, is not explicit. According 
to Tift. Jayaswal Sumati Bhdrgava the redactor of the current metrical 

9 
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code of Manu flourished two centuries before Christ during the ascend- 
ancy of the Sungas. Yajliamlkya followed him a century and a half 
or two centuries later. A definite conception of the Kali age shows 
itself first in Manu. ‘ In the Mahabharata and the later Purina litera- 
ture it is said in many places that in this age svadhyaya or daily 
recitation of the Vedas and Vedic rites will by degrees be discarded. 
The Samhitds of Eatyayana and Parashara are generally regarded as 
having been composed m the 3rd and 4th centuries of the Christian 
era. A comparison of the two proves that the controversy with regard 
to widow-remarriage was going on in that age. Most of the later 
Smritisamhitds were composed in the period from the 4th to the 10th 
century. It is on the authority of the texts of the Samhitds of this 
period that many of the archaic usages are forbidden by the subse- 
quent digest-writers. These texts not being cited in the Asahaya 
Bhasya (circ. 750 A.C.) of Narada Samhita and Visvarupa’s com- 
mentary (circ. 800-825) on Yajnavalkya should be considered as poste- 
rior to them. Adityasena of the 7th century is well known in history 
as the last performer of Asvamedha. But the Rajastbana says that 
Jaychand of Eanauj also performed it. Jaychand was defeated and 
slain by Maharamad Ghori at Tarain in 1194. Asvamedha is for the 
first time prohibited along with six other practices by a text purporting 
to be cited from the Brahmapurava in Apararka’s commentary on 
YajSavalkya. And a text of Sbaunaka cited in the same commentary 
places the ban on subsidiary sons,t.e., those other than the adopted and 
the legitimate. The long list of Kali prohibitions appears for the first 
time in the Smrityarthasdra of Sridhara composed at the end of the 12th 
century. And there these prohibitions are declared as based on samSya 
or convention. After some additions that accrued in the Southern 
digest Smriti-Chandrikd the list came to be fip|<lly complete in the 
Chatunarga-Chintdmani of Hemadri compiled about 1260-70. Extracts 
from this list have been cited as texts of the Puragas by later digest- 
writers. It may hence be inferred that towards the end of the 12th 
century the leaders of the Hindu society met and consulted together 
and arrived at certain decisions. At about this date the Indian 
Ocean came to be infested by Arab pirates. Communications by sea 
with the outlying parts of Greater India were beset with dangers. 
S^ith the Gaol knocking at the gate, ties of kinship with the outer 
jmcld had naturally to be wound op. The total ban on sea-voyage 
voA on social intercoarse with sea-goers, even after expiation, ^as 
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the outcome of these conditions. Pilgrimages to distant places were 
prohibited. Self-preservation became the engrossing thought of the 
society. The prohibitions in the Kali age, surveyed as a whole, 
suggest this condition of the Hindu society. 

The present discussion elicits also another troth about social 
evolution — viz., that nothing becomes altogether a thing of the past 
in human history. The saying of the Upanishads, ‘ what exists can 
never be non-existent,* applies here also. At any rate the Hindu 
society has never advanced by totally discarding the past. Besting 
on one foot and moving with the other — this has been the law of its 
gradual evolution. Hence is it that though agnihotra was prohibited 
towards the end of the 12th century it is still kept alive under the 
sanction of other texts. Thus though Vyasa cited in the Smriti 
Chandrika has the text : “ When 4,400 years of the Kali era shall have 
elapsed, a learned Brahmin shall not observe agnihotra or the tending 
of the threefold sacred fire and the life of the recluse,” this was later 
qualified by a text of Devala to the effect that “ so long as the system 
of four castes and the anthority of the Vedas prevailed, both Sannyasa 
and Agnihotra should be practised in the Kali age.” Making no 
provision for the morrow may seem to be an unreal fancy in these 
days. But we still find among the sects of sddhus that gather at 
sacred places that with the offerings of food that they get from their 
devotees they hold bMnddrds and exhaust them in the couirse of the 
day by feeding all that approach them. And they take no thought 
for the morrow. Again, even to-day when the bridegroom steps with- 
in the courtyard before the marriage, the barber cries out, ** The cow, 
the cow.” It is said that the Path for the Last Journey in the 
Himalayas, closed to ordinary people, is still opened to some wayfarers 
after a severe test. Distress-occupations though prohibited are adopted 
and pursued by the greater part of the Brahmin community as 
normal, legitimate means of livelihood. Such instances may be easily 
multiplied. 

An examination of these prohibited practices reveals to us how the 
Hindu social genius, ethical self or ethos has worked during the last 
millennium. In the first stage or the primitive ages, practices and 
institutions of all sorts are met with in every society. But in course 
of time owing to the strengthening of higher ideas of purity, both of 
the body and the mind, the emergence of sentiments of social prestige 
anfi respectability, and finer perception of cleanliness and morality 
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and the growing complexity of social life, attempts at restraint and 
control appear. Hence the total prohibition of surd (spirituons liquor) 
even in tbe case of those to whom it had be n formerly permitted 
{Kshatriyas and Vaisyas), of admission into society of ravished women 
(for whom light penances bad been prescribed by Devala) or of men 
corrupted with low-caste women or guilty of the most heinous sins 
(mahdpdtakas other than theft of gold). The relaxation of the older 
stringent provisions as to association with sinners and the abandon- 
ment of a corrupt mother proves that rigidity of the social etiquette 
was not the sole aim of the Kali prohibitions which were determined 
both by the recognition of actualities and the refinement of sentiment. 
We also realise from this investigation how an ancient society attacked 
and hemmed in by foes from without resorts to the peculiar 
mode of life of the tortoise, how it preserves itself by drawing 
in all its limbs under the hard outer shell. But above all it 
furnishes proof of social self-determination and autonomy. In the 
remote past, in the age of the Kalpasutras , Apastamba laid down the 
aphorism: “ The criterion of pious conduct is twofold — convention or 
compact made by those learned in the sacred law and the Vedas." But 
the convention of the wise came to be an instrument almost forgotten 
in later times and the expositors of the Smritis in these days express 
themselves with the utmost caution on the employment of this instru- 
ment of social change and adjustment. Every living community 
adapts itself to changing conditions and the power to do so is a sign 
of life. The Kalivarjya dispensation is the last instance of such self- 
adjustment in Hindu social history. 

In the judgments and precedents of British Courts of Law, these 
prohibitions have been presumed to be inviolable and literally obeyed 
by the Hindu community. Such a view is neither just nor well- 
founded, as is shown by the foregoing discussion.^ Marriage with the 
maternal uncle’s daughter has been condemned by almost all the digest- 
writers of the North and the South for many, many centuries. And 
yet among the Nambudi'is — Brahmins of the highest rank who trace 
the great Sankaracharya in their line— this usage still prevails. In 
many Brahmin families of Madras and also in Rajput families perma- 
nently settled in Chota Nagpur and Bengal, it still obtains. Sons 
other than the legitimate and the adopted have been prohibited and 
yet the palakaputra or foster-son and the son of a Sudra by bis female 
slave or concubine are not excluded from inheritance. The kritrima or 
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artificial son is still acknowledged in Madras, the Punjab and in Mithila 
(Durbhanga) and the outlying parts. All these clearly show that 
in the days of Jones, Colebrooke and Wilson, when the sources of the 
Hindu law were made available through translations to the judges in 
British Courts, an adequate and close study of this subject was not 
made. These prohibitive texts were taken to be inviolable in accord- 
ance with the idea then prevalent in the Pandit community — which, 
though in the nature of a rough and uncritical generalisation, was 
accepted as correct. Later on by means of legislative acts some of the 
prohibitions have been over-ridden — ^witness the Acts for the Bemarri- 
age of Widows, the Civil Marriage Act amended in 1923 and 1926, the 
Caste Disabilities Removal Act. But in regard to others, their 
inviolability has been upheld in legal decisions and precedents. 

As to the authority of the Kali prohibitions, the difficulty which 
confronts one at the very outset has not been properly discussed 
— that is, how practices the sources of which are laid in the Vedas 
can be later abrogated by the texts of the Smritis, by the conventions 
of the pious or by the provisions of the Puriinas. To avoid all 
such controversies the Privy Council in the well-known Ramnad Case 
of 1866 declared — Clear proof of usage will outweigh the written text 
of the law. 

Hindu Law has since then been largely influenced by this basic 
principle. Accepted usage is the best rule of conduct and the measure 
of righteousness : this is not merely a maxim of our sacred books but 
a profound sociological truth as well. But the Kali prohibitions afford 
the beet proof that Hindu custom and usage have not been static and 
unchangeable through the ages. 

The highest jurists of the present times have unreservedly 
admitted this proposition. Thus Sir Oooroodas Banerjee writes, 
“ The Hindu Law is a body of rules intimately mixed up with 
religion and it was originally administered for the most part by private 
tribunals. The system was highly elastic, and had been gradually 
growing up by the assimilation of new usages and the modification of 
ancient text-law under the guise of interpretation, when its sponta- 
neous growth was suddenly arrested by the administration of the 
country passing to the hands of the English, and a degree of rigidity 
was given to it which it never before possessed .” — Marriage and 
Stridhan. This remark is fully borne out. by the consideration ot the 
Kjili prohibitions. 

Cedeutta. 



' IN MEMORIAM 
Dr. GANESH PRASAD 

(1876-1935) 


Far better *tia, to die 
the death that flashes gladness 
than alone, in frigid dignity 
to live on high. 

Better, in burning sacrifice, 
be thrown against the world 
to perish, than the sky 
to circle endlessly 
a barren stone. 

The eminent Hardinge Professor who has passed away with such tragic 
suddenness may be said to have taken the sentiment expressed in the lines 
above, of an unknown poet, for his motto in life. A born mathematician 
he lived the life of reason, poring over deep problems of pure mathematics. 
The Queen of Sciences is not easy of access to all and sundry, but to her 
devotee she is a benign sovereign. Dr. Ganesh Prasad was one of her 
finished courtiers. 1 recall a summer evening some thirty-four years back 
when a Cambridge mathematician asked me, in his rooms at Emmanuel 
College, whether I knew Dr. Prasad. The late Mr. Knapman (this mathe- 
matician was no other), the second wrangler of that year, a fellow student 
of Dr. Prasad, said repeatedly, ‘‘Dr. Prasad is a very clever man.** (It may 
be noticed, in passing, that a Cambridgeman is seldom lavish in praise of 
his competitors). Dr. Prasad always impressed his teachers and fellow 
students with his unique capacity for penetrating into the core of abstruse 
mathematical problems. It was on the recommendation of one of his 
teachers — the late Professor Hobson — ^that the Government of India stipend 
for studying mathematics abroad was extended to an additional year thus 
enabling Dr. Prasad to complete his studies in Germany. At Cambridge he 
read with the leaders of both branches of mathematics — pure and applied — 
Forsyth, Hobson, Baker and Mathews were his teachers on the pure side; 
Stokes, Larmor, Darwin and Thomson on the applied side. He was a 
finished product of Cambridge school (for in India, too, his teacher was a 
famous Cambridge man — Homersham Cox) when he left for Germany to 
study under Felix Klein, David Hilbert, A. Sommerfeld and a group of 
younger Gottingen mathematicians who, guided by Klein, were extending 
the domain of the Theory of Functions. Dr. Prasad took to this branch 
kindly as being most suited to his analytical bent of mind. At Gottingen 
his fame as a critical analyst soon became general. Klein himself wrote to 
him praising his extremely valuable contributions to the study of Fourier 
Series. Dr. Prasad, according to Klein, was the first mathematician to 
tackle the problem of heat-conduction as befits a consummate mathemati- 
cian — ^for Nature has laid many a trap for the unwary and was it not the 
great Fourier himself who was caught napping at times ? Dr. Prasad had 
the happy gilt of picking up the essential part of a problem and never 'lolt 
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sight of the wood for the trees. His range in pure mathematios was ez« 
tensive, for although he devoted the latter part of his life to guestirais of 
asymptotic series and summation theorems, he never lost touch with the 
general questions of Integral Calculus and Differential Equations proper. 
This is not a place to give a technical account of his critical works but it 
may be generally laid down that he probed every mathematical problem he 
took up to its deepest depth. As an instance may be mentioned his mam- 
moth paper (unfinished alas I) of about one hundred foolscap sheets dealing 
with expansions of arbitrary functions in infinite zeros. But perhaps I am 
*' talking too much shop ’* and must stop. 

As a mac be lived the life of an Indian sage. His was a life given to 
pursuit of knowledge and knowledge alone. Truth in her ethereal beauty 
claimed him for her own. And this anchorite of true culture proved the 
value of plain living and high thinking in the only possible way — ^by 
practice. In him Calcutta University has lost a great teacher, the mathe- 
maticians a consulting brain, and the world a sturdy enthusiast for truth. 
But our only consolation is that he can justly say with Horace ; 


Exef(i moDumeotum aere perennius 
regalique situ pyramidum altius 
quod non imber edax, non Aquilo impofccDs 
possit dirucre nut innumcrabiliB 
annorum series et fuga temporum. 


8. C. Bagcui, 



THE GREAT DESIGN IN THE UNIVERSE AROUND US * 

DR. SIR UPENDRANATH BBAHMACHARI, ET., 

M.A., M.D., PH.D., F.A.S.B., F.S.M.F. 

This institution is dedicated to the sacred memory of one whose devotion 
to duty and nobility of character endeared him to all who knew him and who 
still lives as the inspiring genius to guide us. 

His vast learning, his deep knowledge of the science, of law. his sense 
of justice, his integrity, his purity of character and loftiness of mind, his 
piety, his love for the religion of his ancestors coupled with catholicity and 
liberal ideas, his life of meditation and action, of sage-like austerity, his sense 
of duty and fearlessness in fighting for what he thought was right, were 
proverbial. He, I have no doubt, saw the Great Design in the Universe 
around us much better than I do, and mine is but a feeble attempt to deal 
with this vast topic which is the subject of my discourse. 

If on a fine moonless autumnal night when the sky is free from clouds 
we gaze heavenwards, the magnitude and brilliance of the countless stars 
fill our mind with awe and reverence. Increasing our field of vision with the 
help of Galileo’s telescope of the 17th century to the most recent one with a 
100-inch reflector, we find that at each step of advance in the telescope, 
more and more of the brilliant diamonds of the spacious firmament on high 
come into view, till we begin to dream of eternity and feel that this little 
earth of ours is a negligible speck of ash. 

When the astronomer takes us in the depths of space in the Milky 
Way and beyond, we see that the clusters of stars bounded by the former 
are like cities, as Sir James Jeans calls them, each with its own system 
of lights. There are nebulte either regular or very nearly so in shape, or 
they are completely irregular, forming by far the most impressive objects 
ever seen with the telescope. The latter genprally look rather like drifting 
masses of smoke such as one sees when a jungle is on fire. They are like 
clouds of dust and luminous gas stretching from star to star within the 
confines of the Milky Way, and forming light and dark patches against the 
sky, similar to those formed by the smoke and flame of an ordinary fire. 
The former are the distant cities of stars beyond the Milky Way. They are so 
far away from us that they look singularly ineffective, even when viewed 
through a powerful telescope, and their faint light makes a very little impres- 
sion on our eyes. ^ 

The astronomer teaches us that the remote spiral nobules ore, to all 
appearances, rushing away from the earth and presumably also from one 
another, at a terrific speed, which becomes greater and greater the further 
they recede into space. The last such nebula, investigated at Mount 
Wilson, one of the most distant, was found to be receding at a terrific speed 
of 15,000 miles a second. 

A hundred years ago astronomy was mainly concerned with the sun, 
the planets and the moon, constituting a small colony and described as the 
sun’s family. To-day astronomy is studying in detail the other stars and 
their colonies, the aggregate of which constitutes what has been named the 
Oalatic System, whose rim is the Milky Way. This System is only 
one member of the system of sfar-cities in space. Nobody can say whether 

• 4 

* An Address delivered at the Sir Gooroodse Inetitote, Nsrkeldangs, Calcutta on 
, the 31th February. 
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we aliftli find in future that the above sjrstem of atar-oitiea only, forms one 
unit in a still vaster assembly, or 

Are there distant worlds and flans 
From whence no traTelling ray 
Hath yet to os through ages past 
Had time to make its way I 

Ws do not know «liat Iho telo«»po with o 

lh.tUhlth.n«Jdng,B.,».oiJ, » it i. IMy to mnlti plr. .:|to^;Md 
whnt one can see in the universe. We have, 
nroereBS in reading and interpreting the messagea 

comnlexities of its structure and motionfl, all the endlesB ^ ^ . 

contents, the universe, so far as it has come 

is an organic whole, exhibiting an underlying st j aUw. aAme 

throughout more or loss of the same elements and governed by t 

great laws. , 

That man has been able to reach these great generauzati^ k 

them to attain the power of predicting of occurrences m 
a proof of order andUionality, of thought and more than thwght w^hm 
it, and is the expression of an infinite spirit pervadmg g P 

and timei; , . 

And now I pass on to tell you a few words about what P&J 

teachTus“ V I hope you will pardon me if I say only the little that I 

Modern physios gives us detailed ^gg^®ed**the ’S£ate 

the atoms which, the chemists one day • P consistB of a 

indivisible particles of matter. jg charged with 

single nuclLs and a number of electrons. The nuckus w^^^^ 

positive electricity and occupies the ®®ntre of the atom 

are charged with ne8®\j^® are similJto on! another, 

the central nucleus. The electrons of all . .. £ pogjtive charge in 

But atoms of diSerent elements have different umts oi^rave « 

their nucleus and they contain diSerent num ®™. , chemical properties 

bution is responsible for the majority of the physical and chemical propeniea 

^^Thl*Seus itself is a «®“P®»‘*® of““^^ ato“^o 

various ways. Certain atoms, pattiou a y . their nuclei 

numbers, are described as raiho-aotive, , . ^ radiations. These 

spontaneously disintegrate , ®J®®* ^hioh are identical with the 

particles are of two ^nds a (alpha .imply ordinary 

nuclei of helium atoms ; ^d /3 M^P®^ disintegration, the nuclei of most 

electrons. Apart from this to a vigorous bombardment by 

atoms can be broken up by subjecting them to a vigotous^oom 

rapidly moving particles. be identical with the nucleus 

commonest is the proton, which is found to ®®^“ .j to that of the 
of the normal hydrogen atom, and so oawi 8 pi particle has 

electron but of opposite sign. Q“*® /^^J_.ately tS saii mass os 

beendisoovered— the neutron, which hMappronmt ly^^ when atoms ^ 

the proton, but carries no eleotno . uy oosmio radiation, the 

exposed to am even more i“*«^j*““I’f'l‘^\Sther constituent appears. 
moBt%hlittering type of bombardment t carries the same poM- 

Thie is known as tto positive ^ ^Mual to that of the electron, 

tive oha^ aa the proton and ita massisequ 
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There is some evidence to indicate that cosmic radiation and hard y-rodiation 
can under certain circumstonoes be transformed into a positron and an 
electron, thus giving rise to a transformation of radiation into matter. It 
has been^suggosted that cosmic radiation may be responsible for the biologi- 
cal variations observed in evolution and turning fish into birds or apes 
into men. 

I shall not detain you any further on the constitution of the elements. 
Every day is revealing new facts about it. I would only ask, does not the 
beautiful structure of the atom reveal the existence of a perfect mechanic 
behind it ? 

And now I come to another univei^se, that of living matter. 

When we look through the simplest to the most recent of microscopes, 
such as Bernard's ultra-microscope, we begin to feel the wonders of life 
and living matter and to doubt whether this tiny earth of ours is so insignifi- 
cant as to be considered negligible. The bacteriologist tells us that in 24 
hours he can grow millions and millions of bacilli or that a single cholera 
bacillus may in one day produce a progeny of 50 million billions of bacilli. 
A star fish may produce two hundred millions of eggs in a year and flat 
worms may be kept stationary, or made to pass through nearly a score of 
generations. 

I shall not enter here into the details of the physico-chemical mecha- 
nism of a living protein particle. Sir Gowland Hopkins in a recent address 
has pointed out that a living unit is equipped with catalysts, without 
which it would be converled into a static system. To claim that 
a description of its active chemical aspects must contribute to any 
adequate description of life is nol to i'^>piy a living organism is no more 
than a physico-chemical system. It only impl'^'S tW. at a definite and 
recognisable level of its dynamic organisation, an organism can be logically 
described in physico-chemical terms alone. At such level, indeed, we may 
hope ultimately lo arrive at a d‘^<!enptL n which is complete in itself, just 
as descriptions at the morphological level of orgai, -ation may be complete 
in themselves. But there may be yet higher levels calling for discussion in 
quite different terms and, Sir Gowland states, there are other and higher 
levels of organisation where it is by no means certain that physico-chemical 
concepts will suffice for cxnlaining all the phenomena of life. 

When we consider the hormones, the enzymes, the auxincs, fhc 
vitamins which all play important parts in the maintenance of life, we are 
met with most remarkable biochemical and biophysical pi-oblems which arc 
beyond the limits of my thesis. 

When we consider the effect of the infinitesimals upon living cells or the 
chemical mechanism of nerve action as has been req ‘gtly demonstrated by 
Dale and others when wc consider many other remarkable facts that are 
being unfolded in biochemistry in recent times, wc begin to wonder more 
and more at the mysteries of living matter and wc feel that we have as yet 
an almost endless field to travel before wc cun reach the fringe of the solution 
of the problem of life. 

But we see definite and well-regulated order is the keynote in biology. 
Let us assume that at some very distant bygone age life originated in the 
primordial matter somewhere in one of the great oceans of the earth and 
then passed through some of the various forms of life, such as, autotrophic 
bacteria or the purple bacteria or like the filter-passing virus or perhaps 
something of the nature of the bacteriophage, up to the highest evolution of 
Hving matter as in man. Let us try to fill up some of the varioul inter- 
mediate patterns of living bodies of more modem geological times which the 
pistoc^toiogist may dig up fri>m the earth's crust. Wo are inevitably 
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confronted with the oneness of life which can be esplained as the work of a 
great Designer allowing the various patterns to form through the process ot 
evolution. 

From what the modern sciences tell us we learn that throughout the 
whole of the animal world there are expressions of something akin to our 
own mind. A stream of inner and subjective life runs from the amoeba up- 
wards. It includes feeling, imagining, purposing, as well as occasionally 
thinking and loving. We seem to detect shrinking and appetite even in the 
microscopic amoeba, and Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose, by a system of 
exquisitely sensitive electricial apparatus, has shown how even plants appear 
to be elated or depressed by the application of favourable or unfavourable 
substances, bow they seem to shudder at this or writhe at that in a fashion 
suggestive of feeling. 

The system of animate nature is instinct with mind, and it is this 
system which led to man, the measurer, in whose mirror it becomes ever 
more intelligible. We .<re led from our own mind, back and bach to the 
Supreme Mind without whom ihere was nothing made that was made/’ 

The mechanism in plants and animals are indicative of design in nature. 
Their contrivance was made by a designer and artificer. Harmony emd 
design exist all throughout the universe, be it animate or inanimate. Badia- 
tion, cosmic rays, prolong, elect ons. atoms, molecules, the largest stars 
in the universe, the nlgse. the amoeba, man or superman that may come to 
this earth or some other world, have been or will be evolved out of designs of 
the great Architect, who is a perfect mathematician, a perfect mechanic and 
has a perfect mind and whose increasing purpose runs through the ages. 
That spirit has made the laws of motion, the laws of relativity and the laws 
of evolution, the laws of chemistry, and others that will come to be known 
in the 'future. The more we know them and the more we study them, 
the more we conclude that this all-pervading intelligence governs the uni- 
verse. His is an eternal mind pervading all space and time, of which ours 
are minute sparks and our bodies, their receptors. We cannot say how and 
when he came into existence, just as one cannot say how space, time and 
matter originated. 

Now gentlemen, I come to tell you a few words about what has been 
termed the philosophy of science. Sir James Jeans has recently expressed 
his views about the limitations of theoretical physics. He tells us, in a 
survey of the recent advances of physics during the last 60 years, theoretical 
physios looks like a building gradually demolished by a series of earthquake 
shocks. 

A time was, when a physicist of the Inst century would have been 
hardly suspected that he had yet effected the separation of physics from 
metaphysics. It was left for twentieth century physics, under the lead of 
Einstein, Bohr and Heisenberg, to discover how large a subjective tinge enter- 
ed into the former’s description of nature. Jeans tells us the story of the 
particle-picture and the wave-picture, the former for the materialist and the 
latter for the determinist. He tells us that when we view ourselves in 
space and time we arc quite obviously distinct individuals, but when we 
pass beyond space and time we may form ingredients ot a continuous 
stream of life. 

Before I end my speech, may I say a few words about Man, whose 
mind is the moat unique work of creation. 

Some aoientists have expressed the view that the appearance of man in 
the world is an accident, and Richet haa 8i)okenbf his impotonoy and idiocy. 
Theae yiewa are incorrect. He ia not like the mites and midges on a aoss- 
grown star, frail epheineridea that breed and crawl among the middens of 
festering bjril. 
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He is the finest product of the great Architect even when compared 
with the loveliest, the brightest and the most glorious of the stars and 
nebulae. 

He has discovered television, wireless and aviation. He has been un- 
folding the mysteries of the expanding universe, and of the atom. He 
discovers the laws of motion, of relativity and of evolution. He, with his 
telescope aud spectrograph, unfolds the constitution of the stars and the 
nebulae, millions and millions of miles away from the earth. He calculates 
their weight and temperature. He tells their ages. Though he is unable 
to find out when and how primordial life came into existence, yet he tells 
the story of the oldest man who exists d in the earth, a million years ago, 
and gives the history of his evolution. He tells the story of Adam’s ances- 
tors. He digs up t*^e bones of the oldest animal and tells his age He 
determines the days of the oldest fossilized tn e. 

He discovers the minutest micro organisms of disease and the defensive 
mechanism against their attacks He studies the specific carbohydrates 
aud proteins. By means of his ultra-violet ultra-microscope, he studies the 
structure of the viruses and (he bacteriop^>age By means of his micro- 
manipulator he dissects the mi •ro-organi*4ms and studies their characters. 
By means of the oscillograph he records the electric changes of the brain 
cortex of consciou** man in various cerebral states. Ho discovers the 
chromosomes and tries to find out the cells that are responsible for Mendel- 
ism. He studies the endocrine glands, or as some authors like to call them, 
the glands of destiny, and tries to synthesize their incretions. He may one 
day show that genius, intelligence, beauty, character, morality, modesty 
and other human characteristics are dependent upon diverse combinations 
of these substances, just as he has found that their deficiency or excess may 
give rise to disease. He may one day bo able to say how the polypep- 
tides of the protein particle of one man differs from that of another or of the 
bird or beast. He may one day be able to influence the sex of the embryo 
at his will. 

He tells U8 the story of the conslituiion of the atoms, of the cosmic 
rays, of the wave-parable and the particle-parable. He may, one day, be 
able to determine the mathematics of the atom by means of his 
calculator. 

His intellect will one day enable • him to convert base metal into gold 
or record his thoughts and those of others on (i sensitive plate. He may 
one day reveal the mysteries of life of which bis own is composed and then 
may solve how life came into existence in this earth. He may one day 
make various patterns of aggregates of living protein molecules. 

Though, Ponce de Leon might have been searching for the impossible 
and unattainable when he sought the fountain of eternal youth, yet, as I 
once said, a time may come when, thanks to the advancement of science, 
man will conquer old age and avert the terrible accident of death from 
disease. He will then evolve into a superman, unless it be argued that in 
the dim distant ages to come, man may be reduced to a degenerate creature 
after a million years, when the inevitable course of events will have 
reduced the earth’s temperature by 23®C, It may be that a superman still 
may grow in this earth of ours under conditions which may become com- 
patible with the life of the distant future. 

The astrophysicist has been endeavouring to find living matter or living 
bemgs like man in the universe in other worlds than ours. Many have 
said that the so-called canals in Mars are not the works of intelligent 
bemgs as was once imagined but are mainly subjective sllusions and the 
present-day idea is that there is ^ no defimte evidence of life, at least of 
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ccmsoioiis life, in Mars or indeed anywhere else in the univerae. If that be 
the case, then living matter and etill more living man must be very rare 
in the univerae and so very difQcult to construct that be becomes still 
more remarkable in the whole of creation. 

1 say that man’a exiatence and his intellect cannot be purposeless or 
accidental or a sign of disease. The evolution of bis body and mind is the 
consummation of the highest work of the Almighty up to the present day. 
Though be is small when compared with other things that exist in this earth 
and very small when compared with the millions of worlds like ours, yet he 
is the most remarkable object that this world has ever seen, through 
million'- of years of its existence. A mind that can traverse with infinite 
velocity through space and time must be a part of the Great Intellect that 
has c*r» at d it 

Gentlemen- our ancestors hardly knew what the latest improvements 
of the microscope and of the telescope would lead to, as they have dnnA 
to-da> ■ The discoveries in medicine and its ancillary sciences during the 
last 50 years are phenomenal. Who knows what the future after one 
thousand or ten thousand years hence will reveal, with the help of more 
sensitive instruments or other new methods that are beyond the limits of 
our imagination. But whatever that may be it will no doubt be in the 
direction of the discovery of many more wonderful things of the handicraft 
of God, much more mysterious, much more beautiful and much more lovely 
than any known to-day. 

Gentlemen, if one studies the story of evolution of man, one finds that 
his intellect is growing out of proportion to his body. The caveman was 
perhaps stronger in bodily strength than the strongest man of to-day. 
Though man may eventually conquer disease and death, is it possible that 
in the process of evolution, his mind and intellect will grow more and 
more and his body become smaller and smaller? Finally in the dim distant 
eons to come, man will perhaps merge into the eternal mind just as the 
disintegrated atoms merge into waves. But till then, I conceive slowly and 
slowly physical warfare will give place to warfare of intellect while love 
and beauty will be that of the mind and not of the body. There will be 
no jealousy, and superiority or inferiority complex will cease to exist. 
Slowly and slowly, till then, man will live not by the destruction of the lives 
of his neighbours and seizing their property, but by making every part of 
the world healthy, habitable and productive, ns well as by proper control 
of the over-growth of population which is. to a great extent, responsible for 
many wars of the world. Economic depression and unemployment will 
then be reduced, thanks to the scientific development of newer industries, 
disease will cease to exist due to advances in medicine and hygiene, and 
men will spread over the world to live a life of health, happiness, 
contentment and case, and there will be true fraternity all over the 
world. 

I have made a digression juid shall not speculate in this line any 
further. My theme is an endless one. Some of my ideas may be visionary. 
My incompetence and the shortness of the time at my disposal demand 
that I must stop and I end by saying that the waves, the atoms and the 
stars 

In reason's ear all rejoice 
And utter forth a glorious voice 
For ever singing as they shine 
The band that made us js divine. 



INDIAN ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION 
AT CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY. 


The All-India Exhibition of Indian Architectural Arts and Crafts 
which was opened at the Senate House, Calcutta University, in the middle 
of February last, by Mr. Syamaprasad Mookeriee, Vice-Chancellor, brought 
home to visitors what supreme excellence art and architecture bad 
attained in India in pre-historic and historic ages. The entire history of 
Indian Architecture — beginning from the 8rd millcDnium B.C. down to the 
Mughal period, embracing a span of nearly 5,000 years — was graphically 
recorded, age by age, style by style, region by region, in the long vista of 
successive galleries. 

Specimens of Indian town-planning and primitive architecture 
of the days of Mohen-jo-Daro as also the specimens of various types of 
monuments known during different epochs of Indian history from the earliest 
down to modern times in India itself and outside where Indian civilisation 
had travelled, were exhibited. Ihey numbered over fifteen hundred and 
contained all possible varieties. Beautiful models of early Indian rock-cut 
caves and stupas were exhibited by Mr. K. N. Dikshit, Deputy Director- 
General of Indian Archaeology. His Exalted Highness the Nizam's 
Archaeological Department occupied a large section which was controlled 
by Mr. K. Ahmed, M.A., LL B., Curator of the Hyderabad Museum. 
The gallery was resplendent with the magic colours and spiritual grace of 
Ajanta, the rich treasures of Ellora and the inspiring ancient and modern 
mosques of Daulatabad, Golconda and Bidar. The Mediaeval section 
contained representatioos and models of the architecture of Orissa, 
Khajuraho, Western and Southern India. A rich collection of photographs 
of antiquities sent by the Government of Gwalior and another set of 
Ehicbing monuments displayed by the Mayurbbauj State were 
striking. Mr. V. N. Tikoo of the Kashmir P. W. D. also sent 
architectural drawings of Pandretban and several remarkable photos of 
ancient temples of Kashmir. The fine Art Semioar of Calcutta University 
supplied several large-sized drawings and pictures of Boro-Budur and 
Axlgkor. Representations of Ceylonese, Burmese and Tibetan art and 
ar^itectvre were priinarj)^ disphyed bj courtesy of ihe ^ab/ibodhi Soojoty 
and Dr. NeU, President of the Ceylon Archmo/ogical Survey. Photographs 
of the magniheent architecture of Jaisalmcr, Jaipur, Jodhpur, Udaipur, 
Cbitor, Bikanir, and other parts of Bajputnna and Northern India drew 
admiration from all eyes. The State of Jaisa/mcr exhibited a large number 
of big-sized drawings and photographs which were highly impressive. The 
Bengal room was furnished with large photographs of the temples of 
Medifeval Bengal and Assam. 

In the Modem Section, there were sent by the Mysore and the 
Travancore School of Art and Graft some remarkable specimens of sculp- 
ture, painting, wood and ivory works. Special mention can be made of the 
great dancing Saraswaii, carvdd out of black marble, by Silpa Siddanti 
Siddab'nga Q^amy, State Artist, Mysore. No less striking were th? 
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Bpeoimens of the Buddhist fresco cartoons of the Mulagandhakuti Vihanii 
Bamathi executed by the Japanese artist, Mr. K. Nasu. 

From the numerous designs and photographs of merit and character 
sent by architects from Bombay, Bajputana, ,the Punjabi Kashmir, 
Lucknow, Hyderabad, Colombo, Bengal and elsewhere it was clear that 
present-day Indian architects and engineers are vieing with one another in 
trying to develop typically modern styles based on old traditions, yet 
consistent with modem requirements. The School of Indian Architecture, 
founded by Mr. Srischandra Cbatterjec, General Secretary to theExhibition, 
is making a valuable contribution trying os it is to tackle all problems 
coimected with the evolution of modem Indian architecture. It has 
prepared designs and constructed structures in various styles, based on old 
Indian traditions and consistent with modem aims and purposes. It has made 
numerous specimens of terracotta, ornamental and carved bricks, panels, 
cement figures, statuettes, metal and wood works and carvings, models for 
fresco, furniture, and tbe like, which were all exhibited with a view to create 
interest in the modern architectural movement initiated by Mr. Obatterjee. 
The Ladies' Section with its ebarmiug Indian designs in embroidery, 
painting, carving, and fresco designs attracted much attention. Specimens 
of palaces and temples built in Indian style in recent years in Moscow, San 
Francisco, Tokio and Colombo were also exhibited. Among the private 
exhibitors, Mr. Bahadur Singh Singhi, Mr. Ajit Chose, Lady Pratima 
Mitter, Nawabzada A. F. M. Abdul Ali, Mr. 0. C. Ganguly, Sir Badridas 
Goenka, Seth Jugalkisore Birla and Dr. Suniti Kumar Gbatterji deserve 
special mention. His Highness the Maharaja Bahadur of Benares sent a 
large number of striking photographs illustrating tbe entire range of 
Benares chats with all their artistic wealth and charm. 

The Exhibition has been the iirst of its kind in India. Its cultural and 
educative value has been acknowledged by all. It has suggested an im- 
mense possibility for tbe development of all phases of Indian art and 
architecture even under the restricted opportunities of modern times. It has 
demonstrated that no fine art exhibition can be deemed complete unless it 
emphasises on architecture. 
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[Indian Influence in Chinese Culture (Taraknath Das)^The Library of 
Columbia Unirersify [Taraknath Das) — Is Academic Freedom going to disappear 
in Germany (.4n Advocate of Indo- German Culiural Co operation)] 

INDIAN INFLUENCE IN CHINESE CULTURE 

The Nciu York Times of January 21, 1936, publiehed the following 
interesting news-item : 

Lanchoiv, Chinas Jan. 20. — In the shadow of a f^igantic brass Buddha, excavators 
were hewinj; out to-day some bistoricall important evidences of the beginnings 
of the Buddhist religion in Central Asia and possible connections with ancient 
Babylou. Hundreds of rolls of Buddhist classics, musty with the age of centuries, 
have been dog out from layers of wind-piled sands hiding tbe temples and courtyards 
of a monastery that flourished about 1,500 years ago. The classics, in Chinese and 
Sanskrit, make frequent references tr the wonders and beauties of a far-off city 
believed to have been Babylon. In the same area archaeologists have found earthen 
ware strikingly similar to true Babylonian pottery. 

Historians are particularly interested in finding out something about the 
Nestorians, the Christians who were active in Western China about tbe time tbe sands 
began to close about the monastery. The site of the discoveries is the district of Tung 
Huang, a once populous region now submerged in shifting sands blown by winds 
which create an eerie humming, a sound that is to the natives the sighing of the 
souls of Buddhist priests of old. A Taoist monk travelling over the waste in 1904 
saw what appeared to be a brass tabic top. It was the crown of a brass Buddha 
100 feet high which was excavated. Later digging brought to light a series of caves 
with carven images, now known as the cave of the thousand Buddhas. The huge brass 
figure is related to the Han dynasty of the early third century. The monastery, 
not yet completely excavated, is said to compare in size with tbe famous 
Larbrang monastery of Tibet, one of the four largest in that region. 

This news-item has a very great significance of cultural influence in 
China and Central India. It is to be hoped that Indian scholars of 
Buddhism will take special interest in reconstructing the cultural history 
of ancient India. 

Taraknath Das 


THE LIBRARY OF COLUMBIA UNIYERS TT 

Thomas Carlyle once said that a University is a collection of good 
books. Undoubtedly without a good library n University cannot aid the 
cause of spread of learning and investigations — researches. For this 
reason all the preat universities are anxious to increase the value of their 
libraries through collection of rare books and MSS. In this connection, the 
following news-item regarding the great library of Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, will be of some interest to tbe readers of the Calcutta 
Review : — 

** Colombia University acquired 37,779 volumes for its library during the last 
year and now has a total of more than 1.450,000 books, making it tbe third large’jt 
oniversity library in the United States, Roger Howson, librarian of tbe university, said 
yesterday. Harvard and Yale have larger libraries. 
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The Oolumbia total » he ezplaloed, does not inolade abont 1»000,000 pamphleto# 
repeats and other items in the school of business and similar material in the soMot of 
engineering. The total recorded use of the Columbia libraries was 1,719, 579 volnmes 
duriog the year, Mr. Hbwsoa said. Among valuable additions to the library was 
a text-book, James Ferguson's Lectures,** published in London in 1764, which 
Was used in the college by Philip Pell of the class of 1770. ^ This was a gift from 
Howland Pell. Mr. Howson said the most important addition to the rare book 
department was a collection on photography and photo- mechanical processes of repro- 
doction, presented by Edward A. Epstean. Mina Mason Van Smderen gave Dr. 
William Mason’s collection of autographs of mastcians, besides one of George 
Washington and one of Schiller. Afred A. Ellison presented fifty letters and 
documents dealing with American affairs in the eighteenth century. T^ library 
received 12,466 contributions from 122 officers of the university including l,d09 
volumes from Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler. 

The Bichard Worsam Meade collection, given by Mrs. Meade to the school of 
business library, will be of great value to students of motor transportation, according 
to Mr. Howson. The generosity of a number of Japanese was stressed by Mr. Ebwson 
as being responsible for the growth of the university's Japanese collection, of which 
Bynsaku Tsunoda is curator. The donors included Baron Iwasaki, Viscount Eeiso, 
Shibuzawa and Professor Yokio Yashiro, director of the Institute of Art Research in 
Tokyo." 


During recent years American Universities — ^Harvard, Yale, Columbia, 
Chicago, and others — are taking universal interest in developing ** Oriental 
Studies.” Interest of ” Oriental Studies ” in German Universities in 
Sorbonne, in London as well as Borne is well known. Is it too much to 
expect that Calcutta University will take necessary steps to develop a 
school of Oriental Studies, which will have a very broad scope for 
promoting knowledge of oriental languages, and history including social and 
political institutions. 


Tarakkath Das 


IS ACADEMIC FREEDOM GOING TO DISAPPEAR IN GERMANY ? 

Some 20 years ago I was a student in Berlin University and studied 
under such immortal as the late Edward Meyer the historian, one of the 
founders of the Deutsche Akademie. Here in the University of Berlin, 
I visualised the meaning of ” academic freedom.” I felt that the German 
Professors were free souls, who above all cared for ” Truth and knowledge.” 
In my imagination I compared them with the spirit of ” Rishis ” of ancient 
India. It seems that with the advent of National Socialist regime, 
academic freedom has been curtailed ; and on racial grounds many German 
professors of Jewish ancestry have been dismissed, from German 
Universities. 

The New York Times of January 21, 1935, publishes the following 
news-item : 

Berlin, Jan, SO . — The Mioistor of Education has forbidden all offioialn and teachers 
of German universities to attend the memorial service to Professor Fritz Haber, 
the famous chemist, that had been arranged by three leading German soieotific 
institutions. 

ProfMior Haber, whoaa inveation of sjnthotio nitrate daring the war pievanM 
<ttie early oollapse of Oermany. died in Switaerland last year aRw haviag tesigoed am 
aoadamie poets as a proleet against the Nazi anti-Jewish' legislation. 

11 
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InTitatiomi to the memorial Mrvioe on Jan. 29, the anniTonaiy of his death, 
voie issued |ointIy by the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute for physical chemistry, the 
German Chemical Society and the German Society of Physics. 

Last week, however, the rectors of all German universities received a circular 
from Ij^e Ministry of Education recalling that Professor Haber was " dismissed " in 
October. 1993, on account of his *' inward attitude toward the German state of 
to>day.’' The circular described the conduct of Ibe learned societies as “ particularly 
(^allenging " to the National Socialist State since commemorations are accorded only 
in exceptional oases to "the greatest German of this day." 

The organizers of the meeting are charged with additional provocation in having 
suggested that uniforms be worn at the memorial service. 

I wish to pay my homage to the memory of late Professor Haber, 
who served his Fatherland more effectively than many “professional 
patriots “ of the present-day Germany. I also extend my congratulations 
to the members of the learned society of Germany who have not lost 
the spirit of academic freedom and loyalty to the ideal of scholarship and 
scientific pursuit which does not know distinction of Bace, Colour or 
Beligion. 

I have faith in the real greatness of German scientists and educators. 
I hope that their work will survive and overcome all forms of ignorant 
racial prejudice. 


An Advocate of Indo-German Cultural Co-operation 



'glctJicws anb 'gloticcs of '§5ooE$ 

The Cambridge Shorter History of India: by J. Allan, m.a., Keeper of 
the Department of Coins and Medals, British Museum, Sir T. Wolseley Haig, 
E.C.I.B., O.S.I., C.M.Q., M.A., Lecturer in Persian in the School of Oriental 
Studies, University of London, H. H. Dodwell, m.a., Professor of the History 
and Culture of the British Dominions in Asia, the University of London. 
Edited by H. H. Dodwell, Cambridge, at the University Press, 1084, pp. 970. 
Price, 12a. 6d, net. 

The Publishers and the Editor rightly recognised that no single scholar 
can successfully attempt to write the history of India as a whole. The happy 
days when an Elphinstone or a Vincent A. Smith could survey the history 
of this vast sub-continent and its complex religious thought and culture 
from the advent of the Aryans to the consolidation of the British power are 
gone for ever. The last twenty- five jears witnessed a remarkable progress in 
Indian historical scholarship and it is quite in the fitness of things that an 
attempt should be made to compile in a handy volume the results of the 
latest investigations. 

The Cambridge Shorter History of India was expected to supersede all 
previous publications of its class. The joint authors are all scholars of 
eminence. Mr. Allan is a numismatist of ability and experience, Sir 
Wolseley Haig is a recognised authority on South Indian Muslim History, 
and Prof. Dodwell’s original contributions to the British period of Indian 
history are solid and important. It was fondly hoped that the wide learning 
and reputation of the authors would make this book indispensable to all 
students of Indian History. We regret to confess our disappointment. 
The work is ill conceived, ill edited and inaccurate. It is marred by un- 
necessary repetition and Mr. Allan and Sir Wolseley Haig’s treatment of 
the minor Hindu and Muslim dynasties has made confusion worse con- 
founded. Nearly half the available space has been devoted to the British 
period. Bub fateful as the last two centuries have undoubtedly proved it 
will be futile to assert that they outweigh the preceding two thousand years 
in importance. We learn from these pages nothing about the cultural 
achievements of the Hindus and the Muslims who shaped the history of 
India before the advent of the western people. The authors throw no 
light on the material progress of India under Hindu and Muslim guidance, 
we read nothing about tbc economic condition and the daily life of the 
dumb millions who tilled the fields snd peopled the rural area of India from 
time immemorial. Even the glorious works of the Indo-Muslim architects, 
sculptors and painters receive little or no notice. We find in this 
volume a bare narrative of dynastic history, political intrigues and sanguine 
wars and even a tyro would not suggest that the Hindu and Muslim rulers 
of India had nothing else to their credit. 

If the sins of omission are great the sins of commission are greater still. 
It could be reasonably expected that such well-known writers would be 
careful about their facts for the sake of their pwn reputation if nob for My- 
thing else. But unhappily they took to their task too lightly and 
inaecuracies have crept into this ill-balanced work. It is not for e 
reviewer to compile an exhaustive list of all the errors and maoouraoi , r 
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the book needs careful and thorough revision. We believe it will sufBoe if 
we present the readers with a few oharacteristio samples. The diacritical 
marks are mostly misapplied. Agra for Agra, Oaya for Oaya, Baji Bao for 
Baji Bao^ Sivajl for iSivaji, Bamnarayn for Bftmnarayan are a few examples 
cited at rWdom. We are surprised to read of ''Amarakosa. the lexico- 
grapher (p. 99) and though the date of Artha^daira of Kautilya must still 
remain a subject of controversy, it has been confidently attributed to the 
Oupta period. We should like to learn where Sir Wolseley found that 
Baziyya was responsible for promoting Yakut the African to the important 
office of master of the horse (p. 218). From the writings of Minhaj, the con- 
temporary historian, it appears that Yakut already occupied that position 
when Baziyya was promoted to the throne. Sir Wolseley Haig seems to 
share the common error that Bir Narayan, son of Durgavati, was the 
Baja of Gondwana (p. 346). Inreality there were four Goud principalities and 
not one, Bir Narayan was Baja of Garak, the remaining three being Chanda, 
Devgarh and Kherla. Sir Wolseley should have surmised that Mamtaj could 
not he the daughter of Asaf Khan and his sisler Nurjehan at the same time 
(pp. 386 and 399). He goes on to tell us that at Pandharpur ” Jai Singh 
concluded a convention with Sivaji (p. 437). This is original indeed, for so 
long students of Maratha History have been labouring under the delusion 
that the treaty or convention was concluded at Purandar. Sir Wolseley 
would have done well to place the evidence on which this discovery is based 
before the scholarly public. Part III of the volume under review, comes 
from the pen of Prof. Dodwell and is undoubtedly very interesting reading. 
But Prof. Dodwell frequently stoops to special pleading. It is too late to 
assert that The story of the Cartridges that precipitated the general 
unrest into open mutiny is probably a fable with the slenderest possible 
foundation in fact (p. 738). Prof. Dodwell is of opinion that full freedom 
of the press should not have been conceded until 1919 (p. 867) and to 
illustrate its abuses he cites the multitude of leading articles in the Indian 
newspapers on the Ilbcrt Bill without any reference to the cry of 

British Women in Danger " raised by those of his countrymen who dis- 
liked that measure. It is needless to discuss the Professor’s views on 
current politics, they are uniformly adverse to Indian aspirations but one 
passage with reference to the war services of India will bear quotation. 

Something of this must be ascribed to the unbalanced praise and strong 
exaggeration of the part which India had played. English newspapers 
and politicians alike wrote and spoke as though India had saved the 
empire, and as though her effort, great as it was, had been really compar- 
able with the efforts of the allied states, involved in as desperate a struggle 
as any that stands upon record.” Indians may very well retort that the 
unbalanced praise was unanimously given when Britain stood in need of 
India’s co-operation and the Professor has come with his cautious estimate 
and balanced judgment only when India’s claim to self-government is 
being seriously questioned by a section of British politicians. The effect 
of such language will always be unfortunate and tend to increase the bitter- 
ness that marks Anglo-Indian relations to-day. 

If we are to judge by this much advertised volume, the standard of 
British scholarship in Indian History has of late considerably deteriorated 
and the time has arrived when Indian- scholars must come forward to 
enlighten the civilised world about the past achievements and the present 
problems of India. * 
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The FInt Two Havabs of Ondh, by Ashirbadi Lai Srivastava, 'vJi.i 
PB.D,, with a foreword by Sir Jadunath Sarkar* ET., m.Am Luebtotw, 

the Upper Iniia, Publtshing House, Ltd., pp. 801 + vi + vi. 

This little volume is of strictly parochial interest. The curious reader 
will find in these pages many interesting anecdotes of Saadat Khan and 
Safdar Jang and minute details of their military and political career, but on 
the wider history of India the author throws no new light. We are frankly 
unable to comprehend his meaning when he says, Emperor Aurangzib 
proved in fact the beat friend of the Marathas whom he expelled from 
their barren home in the south only to found a greater Maharashtra in the 
north on the ruins of his empire/* The Emperor undoubtedly attempted 
the subjugation of the Maratha land but it is certainly a new information 
to the great majority o{ Indians that he effected a wholesale expulsion 
of the Marathas from their native province. Nor did we find the term 
Hindu pad Padahahi, which formed the rallying cry of Baji Bao I, ever 
associated with the great Shivaji who dreamt of Hindu Swarujya and 
Maharashtra Padshahi. Saadat Khan and Safdar Jang were hardly the 
heroes to inspire sober students of history with enthusiasm. But our author 
is often tempted to overestimate their achievements and ability even at the 
expense of consistency. Yet we cannot wholly blame him. He placed 
himself under the guidance of Sir Jadunath the greatest authority on the 
history of India*’ and had his manuscript revised by that famous scholar. 
We only wish that Sir Jadunath had pointed out the inconsistency of 
dilating upon the soldierly qualities of Saadat Khan after faithfully 
recounting all his military failures. The author begins with the 
statement that Saadat Khan was in normal circumstances loyal and 
grateful to his patrons and employers and ends by referring to his 
treachery to Husain Ali Khan and Muhammad Shah. His gratitude 
lasted only so long as it served his need and suited his interest, and we 
arc afraid none but a blind admirer would make much of it. We are 
unable to agree with Dr. Srivnstavu that Nadir Shah would have to 
return from Karnal had Saadat Khan been appointed Mir Bakhshi. As 
a military leader the ruler of Oudh was no match for the Nizam, and he 
was certainly not the person to beat the dreaded Persian invader in a 
pitched battle. Sir Jadunath himself exaggerates the bravery of Saadat 
Khan and makes much of bis victory over “ Baji Bao’s Maratha raiders/’ 
Immediately after that victory Delhi was completely at the mercy of the 
Maratha general. Unfortunately at the present moment there is a widespread 
belief among Indian students that eveiything written in Persian forms the 
original source of Indo-Muslim history. Sir Jadunath refers in the foreword 
to the ** fountain-head of original Persian oimals and letters.” Persian 
annals certainly cannot be placed in the same category with contem- 
porary correspondence and records, and sooner this heresy is abandoned the 
better for the progress of historical studies in this country. To cite only one 
illustration, Dr. Srivastava asserts on the uncorroborated testimony of 
Husain Shahi that Ahmad Shah Durrani was bom at Multan although this 
work is admittedly defective and full of half-truths and mis-statements. 
This is quite in keeping with Sir Jadunath’s scientific method which finds 
no inconsistency in condemning an annal in one place and utilising its 
uncorroborated evidence at another. 

We might conclude here, had the volume under review been an ordi- 
nary publication, but it is a Doctorate dissertation, and wc may reasonably 
eu^uhre whether it is fair for an outsider to serve on the boi^ of examiners 
after supervising the work of the candidate? In some British Universities 
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supervisers are ex-offioio members of the board of examiners, hi others they 
are serupulously exoludod from that body. We should like to hear from an 
academic purist of Sir Jadimath’s fame and experience whether any 
University provides for the appointment, as an external examiner, of a person 
who has actually supervised the work of the examinee. We should also 
like to learn whether the st^le and method of expression ought to be taken 
into consideration in awarding the highest.Degree in the gift of a University. 
For, the volume under review abounds in grammatical errors and faulty 
expression. The author isapparently unaware of the difference between 
“ personality'* and "person" (p. 251). "An steadfast allay " (p. 248) would 
shock even a school-boy of immature years. Dr. Srivustava seems to suffer 
from an abnormal liking for certain favourite expressions — "wedded to women 
and wine," "wedded to a life of pleasure" and "wedded to a life of incessant 
military activity," follow in rapid succession. Some of the errors, how- 
ever, must be attributed to the printer's devil. 

Ajax 

The Oenesls and Growth of Englieh : a Philological Sketch for Indian 
Students: by J. 8. Armour, m.a., Indian Educational Service. Oxford 
University Press, 1934, pp. 190, limp cloth, price Rs. 2-12 as. 

There is room for a really good book on English Linguistics for Indian 
Students, and one would be tempted to accord Mr. Armour's book a hearty 
welcome as the first attempt professedly made to fill this want. A little 
less than half the book (pages 1-71) is taken up with the history of Indo- 
European. dealt within nine out of the twenty chapters of the book. Mr. 
Armour has given a good discussion and a clear exposition of the following 
topics in these nine chapters — I. The Formal Language-types, II. Langu- 
age Families, III. The Indo-European Family, IV. The Discovery of Indo 
European, V. Later Research, VI. Language and Race, VII. First Appear- 
ance of the Indo-European Speakers, VIII. Characteristics of Indo- 
European and IX. Indo-European Dialects. Then come chapters on 
Germanic, on Old English and on the subsequent history of English. Mr. 
Armour is orthodox in more ways than one. In the first instance be is 
orthodox in having nothing to do with Phonetica ; and Phonetics is the pivot 
of present-day Linguistics. He is quoting Greek, Latin, Sanskrit, Gothic 
Old English and other words, but be ignores length-marks for vowels, 
ignores a proper transliteration; and what would be particularly necessary 
for Indian students, there is no indication as to the pronunciation of these 
foreign classical words. One would suspect that be regarded both vowel 
length and transliteration a nuisance, of which the details are to be avoided 
as far as possible. The book is printed in England, uiivder the auspices of 
the Oxford University Press, too, and yet we have the objectionable and 
misleading ' a e ' for ' as ' of Old English, and ' th ' for the dental spirants, 
voiced and unvoiced, of Old English, Gothic and Germanic, which should 
be properly represented by the Old English letters thorn and edh. In 
spite of Mr. Armour’s pains, and his admirable summary, it is doubtful 
if Indian students will find from him the light they need for the apprecia- 
tion of the properly linguistic problems of Indo-European, Germanic and 
Old English. Unfortunately there is no reference to the Indian aspects 
of the Indo-European problems, no attention to the special requirements 
of Indian students. An excaedingly slipshod and happy-go-lucky thing 
about the book is its typography. We expected better performance from 
the Oxford University Press, acoustomed as we are to the conspioueus 
typographio ezoellenoes of, say, Wright's books on the historical an4 
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oomparative grammars of Oroek, Gothic, Old English, German, etc. The 
same type has been used for both the text and the examples from different 
languages, and this certainly does not make reading easy or pleasurable* 
Misties are abundant in the words and forms quoted from the various 
classical languages and from reconstructed speeches r picking more or less 
at random, we find, e. p., atp. 80, Indo-European pafr, Skt. pacu, panj; 
Greek nepodes, podia ; p. 81, Indo-European actau, Sanskrit kapal, loig, 
Lithuanian Szudia, Greek ekaton; p. 82, Skt. daca, Gk. odontem, podem, 
jugon; p. 83, Persian gandum as cognate with English com; Skt. bhandh ; 
p. 84, Indo-European gaatiz ; etc. At p. 101, palace has been given as an 
Old English word. Further quotations need not be made : Indo-European 
and Germanic linguistics evidently is not a strong point with our author, 
as there are a number of inaccuracies in details. A thorough revision of 
the examples given is necessary. There is evidence that the proofs were 
carelessly seen. The actual history of English is rather perfunctorily 
treated. Have hartal and harijan as Indian loan-words in English obtained 
a place in English lexicons ? Some of the * Benaissance words ’ (?) (p. 172) 
are really Old English in origin. 

S. E. C. 

Bulletins of the Madras Government Museum : New Series, General 
Section ; 

(i) Vol. I, Parts. Tiruparultikunram and its Temples, with appendices 
on Jaina Units of Measurement and Time, Cosmology and Classification of 
Souls: by T. N. Ramachandran, m.a., Government Museum, Madras: 
pp. 260, with 37 plates. Price Es. 11 4 as. 

(ii) Vol. Ill, Part I : The Three Main Styles of Temple Architecture 
recognised by the Silpa-fiastras. by P. H. Graveley, d.sc. and T. N. Bama- 
cbondran, m.a,, pp. 26, with 2 plates. Price Re. 1. 

Students of Indology, particularly of Indian art and architecture will wel- 
come these two volumes as they embody a noteworthy addition to our know- 
ledge of these sides of Indian culture. The Madras Government Museum 
Bulletins have already obtained an honoured place among publications relating 
to Indian art and archaeology, with works like those by Messrs. Graveley and 
Ramachandran on the South Indian Bronzes and on the Goli sculptures. 

(j) In the first, of the two works noted above, Tiruparuttikunram and its 

Temples, etc., Mr. Bamncfaandrnn htis given a detailed account of the temples 
at the place of that name, which is two miles from the city of Conjeeveram 
and formed the ancient Jina-Kdficl, which side by side with Vianu-Kdilcl and 
Siva.Kdflcl was a part of the ancient city of Kdiicipura, The author first 
gives a short history of Kdiicipura and of Jainism in South India, based pri- 
marily on epigrapbicnl sources, and then describes the temples. These are 
two in number : one — the Candraprabha temple (in honour of the 8th tirthah- 
kara) dating from the Pallava period (7th century A.D.), and the other, the 
Vardhamdna temple (in honour of the 24th Tirthahkara, known also as Malta- 
vlra) dating from the Cola period (9th- 18th centuries) and continued down to 
the Vijayanagara period (15th century). The history of these temples is 
sufficiently clearly indicated in their architecture, which shows the contribu- 
tion of many centuries. Plates I-V give architectural details of the 
temples.. There are inscriptions in them dating from the time of the Cola 
kings, and these are given in the original and commented upon. , 

« But the special importance of the work would appear to ooMSt 
in its study^ of [the frescoes in the Vardhamfina temple giving 
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scenes from the life or legend of the Jaina TirthahkaraB J^abhadeva (or 
Trailohyandtha) (First Tirthahkara), Vardhamdna and Nemindtha and of 
(the popular hero of Brahmanism, jnoarnation of Vi^^u, 
is the cousin of Nominatha, the 22nd Jaina Tirthakkara, according to 
Jaina mythAogy). These frescoes are illustrated in a fine set of plates (Nos. 
VI-XXX), forming an important mass of material for the history of paint- 
ing in South India. We know so very little of the painting of Southern 
India that any fresh addition to our knowledge is welcome. South India has 
a tradition of painting which has been traced as far book as the Pallava 
period (7th century A.D.) which is the date of the well-known Sittannavasal 
frescoes. After that wo have some paintings of the 11th century at IMru- 
malai in North Arcot District. When all our available materials for the early 
and late periods have been collected, we shall be able to form some idea of 
the various schools or groups, chronologically and regionally. The paintings 
of the Vardhamana temple are late, dating from the 17th-18th centuries. The 
earlier paintings have a quality we see in Siamese and Cambodian paintings. 
The later ones are a bit stiff and formal, the groupings being as in a sculp- 
tured frieze, and recalling the arrangement of figures one sees in Ceylonese 
frescoes on the one hand, and medijeval Orissan and Bengali paintings, on 
book-covers, as well as early Rajput paintings of Northern India on the other. 
We have here a purer form of the traditional temple or religious painting still 
lingering as a form of religious art at Tanjorc, Madura, and elsewhere in the 
Tamil country. There are inscriptions in Modem Tamil characters in the 
later paintings which give indications as to the subjects ; but as these are not 
always clear or easy to read, Mr. Ramachandrun has taken help from two 
Jaina Purapas called the /Srl-Purdnc, and the Vardhamdna Purd^a^ both 
still in MS., in identifying the various scenes. This identification he has done 
very carefully with close attention to all details, and here we sec bow pains- 
takLag and conscientious has been Mr. Ramachandran's work. 

In three appendices Mr. Ramoohandran has given an exposition of cer- 
tain aspects of Jaina Cosmology (Measurement and Divisions of Time, the 
three Worlds, and various kinds of Bemgs), covering a good part of the 
book (pp. 166-236). This portion of Mr. Ramaebandran's book came out as 
a result of his studies in Jaina mythology and legend to explain the paint- 
ings, and it is based largely on original sources, some of which are still in MS. 

It could easily have formed a separate work, and it presents a useful hand- 
book on the subject. To illustrate this section, Mr. Ramachandran has 
given some plates (Nos. XXKLXKXVI) of reproductions of Jaina images of 
gods (Yaksas, etc.) and Jimis in bronze from Tiruparuttikunram. These are 
Jaina counterparts of the characteristic Hindu bronzes of South Indian typi- 
cally Jaina being the nude figures of Pdrivandtha, Vardhamdna, Bdhubali 
und Ananthandtha, to which the nudity has given a certain vigorous simpli- 
city lacking in the draped figures which appear to be just plain spiritless imi- 
tations of Hindu bronzes of recent times. There is a cosmological diagram 
from the temples to illustrate the second appendix. 

(ii) The object of this monograph is **to correct, in the light of literal 
translations of the original texts, the current identification of the Ndgara^ 
Vdsara and Drdvida styles of temple architecture.** The threefold classt* 
ftcation of Indian temple architecture inaugurated by the European students 
of the subject into Indo- Aryan, Ohaluhyan and Dravidian, on the whole still 
holds, but it is only recently that we are naying attention to Sanskrit and 
other Indian treatises on architecture to find out what the temple-buildera 
th^iQselves have to say on their own creations. The term VSsara remains 
obscure: but Messrs. Oraveley and Ramachandran, after having discusled 
the p^lem of the tuara style both with reference to the Sansk rit texts and 
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aotudl architeoiiural remainsi come to the conolusion that tUe Visc^rd style is 
really the one which has been so long erroneously called Ndgara (or, in other 
words, the so-called Indo-Aryan or Ndgara style should properly be called the 
Veeara style, if we are to follow the old texts). The term Ndgara strictly 
speaking should be applied to what is usually described as Chalukyan ; while 
the term Dravida or Dravidian has so far been correctly employed. The 
monograph in question makes a detailed examination of the question, 
forms a valuable addition to the literature in Indian architecture. 

We can only end this brief review by congratulating the Government 
Museum of Madras and Massrs. F. H. Graveley and T. N. Bamachandran on 
this fine record of work as presented by these monographs, and by express- 
ing the hope that other equally or perhaps more interesting series of similar 
monographs will be coming out as a testimony to the scholarship and in- 
dustry of the Archesological Survey in the province of Madras ; and if we 
were permitted to give our preference in this matter, we would like to have 
from Mr. Bamachandran, or some equally competent scholar, a monograph 
on painting in South India from the oldest period. 

SuNiTi Kumar Chattbrji 

Frond Man : by Murray Constantine. Published by Boriswood Limited, 
London, 1984, pp. 318. Price 7s. fid. net. 

This book deserves more than a passing notice. Its publishers have 
introduced it as a novel ; but this dcscriptioo is hardly correct. It would be 
more appropriate to call it a work of social criticism which appears as im- 
pressions on the mind of ** an observer, a visitor (to England) from a world 
of to-morrow.” The first part contains the observer's views on the social 
and the political condition of the civilised races in general and of the 
English people in particular, while the other three parts merely illustrate 
these views in three separate and unconnected stories. 

The author's observations are certainly thought-provoking. He has 
tried to probe deep into the complex life of to-day and to unravel its tangled 
skein. Our pet ideas and cherished convictions in the domain of art, 
morality, and religion and our political and social systems have all been 
subjected by him to a searching examination from a viewpoint which has 
at least the merit of novelty. Unfortunately, the criticism he has offered is 
mostly negative. Even the value of this negative criticism is very often 
obscured by a spirit of light hearted cynicism. Murray Constantine, 
according to the publishers, is a pseudonym which veils the identity of the 
author. It is significant that the real meaning of the book and the message 
of its author also remain, in one sense, obscure like his identity. 

According to the author, our world is inhabited by a sub-human race. 
Its much-vaunted civilisation is a sort of chaos and falls far short of the 
ideal. The life of every ‘ sub-human * is full of misery, pain and conflict. 
He is a “half-conscious being with a split mind,” and not” a fully 
conscious being with a whole mind,” as a normal specimen of humanity 
should be. Total unconsciousness, like ignorance, is a great bliss and if the 
* sub-humans ' hod been completely unconscious like animals, they would 
have been happy and free from pain, misery and mental disquiet like 
animals. 

The semi-conscious minds of the * sub-humans ' are really responsible 
for their inability to effect the true adjustment between the self and the 
not-self. Nations that are regarded as civilized by them, are even more 
cruel, predatory and dishonest than primitive peoples. They multiply hee^ 
lesslty and starve in thousands ;.they fight in millions for a higher stan 
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of life and yet fail to effect the slightest improvement of their condition. 
Liberty and equality are the watchwords of many sub-human nations, but 
their societies are based on privilege and are designed to perpetuate class- 
dommati n^ind class-warfare Privilege is based on sex, colour, wealth, etc. 
As it is essentially un>ust, there are periods of reversal of privilege*’ 
when revolutions break out, which are either ruthlessly suppressed or lead 
to the downfall of the dominant group. But the group that grasps the 
power is as unjust as its predecessor. Having no conception of the relation 
between the self and the not-self, all * sub-humans ’ love power, and ’’the 
idea of a world where no individual had, or wished to have, any power 
whatever except over itself, is incomprehensible to them. ” Though fear 
and greed are the prominent charscteristics of ’sub-humans,’ it is surprising 
that they are ready to make sacrifices and to face dangers for winning what 
they call glory. What removes the dread of war is the love of glory in 
sub-human soldiers. Females always want their lovers to win glory and in 
England ’’every conceivable mental pressure, including the most revolting 
moral cruelty by the females, was brought to bear upon them to make 
them go to the war” (of 1914-18). 

The problem of sex amongst sub-humans is, according to our observer, 
perplexing and is largely responsible for their mental aberrations and social 
anomalies. Sub-humans are of two sexes and reproduction depends oti 
their co-operation. They are not therefore persona, for a person is an 
entity independent of < ithers both physically and emotionally, who is self- 
fertilising, and can produce young, if it wishes to, alone and without 
help.” The conception of a person is not absurd or impossible ; on the con- 
trary, it is eminently rational. ” If evolution is a fact, the whole course of 
human evolution would seem to be from a singlo-sexed unconscious being» 
such as an amoeba, to a single-sexed fully conscious being such as you or I. 
The sub-humans were beyond the animal stage, as they were certainly 
partially conscious, but they were still two-sexed mammals” (p. 22). 
Though bisexuality has made males and females interdependent for pur- 
poses of reproduction, the larger part played in it by the latter has invested 
them with greater biological importance. .The child lives in the mother’s 
womb for 10 months and it derives its nutrition from the mother. When 
brought forth, the mother gives suck to it and takes care of it till it can 
look after itself. Males cannot possibly be blind to all these and they come 
to entertain ” a deep-rooted jealousy of the female’s greater biological im- 
portance.” A sense of perpetual inferiority is unbearable, because self- 
esteem is an important factor of happiness and mental peace. Thus ” an 
attempt to get power seems to be a natural consequence of a feeling, 
whether conscious or unconscious, of inferiority.” ponsequontly the sub- 
human males have everywhere seized power and reduced their females to a 
position of dependence and subjection. But this has not fully removed 
their misery and obliterated their sense of inferiority. They have there- 
fore tried to cut off all connection with females and to be absolutely 
independent of them and invented avenues of escape, vis,, religion, 
art and war. **8ide alleys of war are land-grabbing and empire*build- 
ing ; exploring, that is going about in places where the inhabitants are 
strange or non-existent ; mountain-climbing ; long-distance flying, which 
they have to do in machines; the exercue of oivio or personal power and 
sport.” Priests and religious people shun females and preach that they 
are abominable creatures. «’* Though they are totally unable to do what 
would seem a simple thing, which is to be happy and live at peace with 
tbeir mates, tbei hotly maintain that they cm be divine, that is parUka 
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of tbeiiaturoof God." “The creator of the art gets the beat of tbia 
escape, but those who merely look at the creation, or listen to it, eiijoy the 
escape Ticariously . ' ' 

These are some of the main ideas in the book and psychologists will 
find ample food for thought in them. There will certainly be difference of 
opinion about the soundness of some of the theories advanced. Few will 
agree in the view that man is jealous of the greater biological importance 
of woman. Freudian psychologists will readily admit that art, religion 
and war are the means of sublimation of the sex-impulse, but they will 
certainly hesitate to believe that they are escapes from man’s sense of 
inferiority to woman in the biological sphere. The author's views and 
mentality seem to be the product of a variety of factors— some of the most 
important being Freudian psychology, post-war attitude towards mili- 
tarism, class-warfare, ideals of female emancipation in various spheres of 
life and a hankering for simpler social systems based on the feelings of 
love and equality amongst human beings. While many things are faintly 
suggested as infiuencing human life and happiness, the regulation of sex- 
impulse *s held up as its most decisive factor. The clear relief into which 
it has been brought against the dim background of uncertain thought and 
suggestion, serves to invest sex-urge with an importance to which many 
will take exception. The author seems to see everything in sex as, to quote 
an English critic, " Malbranche saw all things in God." Simple solutions 
of complex problems are very often unsatisfactory and human life and 
social organisation are certainly very complicated phenomena. From time 
to time enthusiasts and ardent spirits have suggested simple panaceas for 
human misery and social evils, and each of them has, for a period, been 
widely accepted and then quietly laid aside. Natural Religion, Revela- 
tion, Science, Renunciation, Will to Power, Culture — all these have had 
their worshippers. Sex-impulse is now being put up on the pedestal from 
which all these idols have, one after another, been pulled down. But, we 
must never forget the lines of Tennyson 

Our little ejstems have their day, 

They have their day aod cease to be. 

The importance of sex-urge cannot, of course, be denied, but to 
regard it as the one arbiter of man’s destiny, is to be blind to the endless 
and baffling complexity of existence— the real nature of the sphinx-riddle, 
as Carlyle put it 

Parts II- IV of Proud Man illustrate the views of the author as set forth 
in Part I and deal with the avenues of escape from the sense of infericrity 
from which the sub-buman males suffer. The observer is a person, t.e., 
“ an entity independent of others both physically and emotionally ’’ and “ a 
single-sexed fully conscious being.’’ Her (or his) mind is therefore free 
from the sense of inferiority and from conflict and misery. In Part II 
she (or be) serves as a foil to the Priest who has out the Gordian knot of 
the problem of life by renouncing the world and taking refuge in the bosom 
of the Church. In his case Religion is the ' escape.’ He gives the name of 
Verona to the observer. In Part III Verona comes in contact with 
Leonora. She has been forsaken by her lover and her only ohild is dead. 
She therefore devotes herself to painting and Art serves in her case as a 
means of escape from the evils of bisexuality and the consequent miseries 
and oonfliots. She goes back to her lover as soon as be re appears and 
tfivee up her profession. Philip Mitchell, the eminent painter, is aJw 
ilfustration of the ‘ art escape.’ Gilbert in Part IV is m example of the 
'war escape.' The history of his early life explains his abhorrence of the 
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female sex and his blood-thirstiness is supposed to be the result of sexual 
repression. 

M. M. Bhattaohabjbb 

• 

Upavana-Ylnoda, edited by Girija Prasanna Majumdar, m.so.i b.l. Pub- 
lished by the Indian Besearch Institute, 55, Upper Chitpore Bead, Calcutta, 
1035. Bs. 2-8. 

This is a Sanskrit treatise on arbori-horticulture included in the Sarhga- 
dhara-paddhatit a miscellaneous anthology compiled in the thirteenth 
century. Upavana-vinoda itself deals with a variety of topics, classification 
of plants, selection of soil, process of planting, treatment of plants in health 
and disease, etc., all interesting in their own way and distinctly utilitarian 
in their purpose. The i.ext, consisting of as many as 237 alohas, has been 
beautifully printed, just as it stood in Peterson’s edition, while the reader 
has been leB free to choose and select from Dr. Oananath Sen’s learned 
readings carefully given in the footnotes. In this Mr. Majumdar has been 
well advised, because he has least interfered with and offered the old text, 
though Dr. Sen s readings are sometimes better and more correct than 
Peterson’s. Parallel passages from miscellaneous treatises, Vedic, Pauranip, 
Samhita, etc., have been abundantly referred to. An English translation 
of the text wUch follows will be of use to those readers who are more 
acquainted with English than Sanskrit, while additional texts bearing on 
the subject have been given in the appendix* A modest bibliography and 
an index of plants with their scientific names (in the case of indigenous 
plants only where English synonyms are not known) further enhance the 
value of the publication for reference, and Sir Brajendra Nath Seal has 
. honoured the publication with a foreword. 

One comes across a number of misprints but they are of minor im- 
portance, and the Indian Research Institute has reasons to congratulate 
itself on opening its Indian Positive Sciences series with an eminently read- 
able book suited to the interest and capacity of readers, both scholarly and 
general. 

P. B. Sen 

The Yojadarshana (comprising the sutras of Patafijali — with the 
Bhasya of Yyasa) translated into English with notes, by Ganganath Jha 
(second edition — thoroughly revised). Published by the Theosophical Pub- 
lishing House, Adyar, Madras, 1934, Double Crown 1/10, pp. Ixvi f 263. 
Price Rs. 3. 

The present work from the hands of a veteran Sanskritist like Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Dr. Ganganath Jha needs no certificate from a reviewer. 
His long and wide acquaintance with different departmehts of ancient Indian 
literature is a sufficient uarantee of its reliability. But a critical scholar 
should always go to the sources he is directly concerned with ; a translation 
however go(^ should not give him an opportunity for indulging in laziness. 
A strict adherence to this principle would save us from ameteurish writings 
that are often published about ancient Indian history and culture. Loamed 
notes by the translator has enhanced the value of the work. It may be 
hoped that any one not knowing Sanskrit will have a fairly dependable 
account of the Yoga-system from a perusal of this work. The Introduction 
to the work will also prove to bo a great help in this direction. 

The work lacks an index. Its printing and get-up is quite good for a 
moderately-priced book like this. Both the translator and the publishers 
are to be congratulated upon bringing out this neat little volume. ^ 

Ghosh 
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MODERN ORIYA LITERATURE 

Oriya literature is a thing of recent growth, and though the amount of 
original output in prose and poetry is not considerable, nor of very high 
quality, Orissa nevertheless may legitimately claim to have taken her own 
share in the general renaissance among Indian vernaculars. Considering the 
disabilities under which the Oriyas have had to live for the last two hundred 
years, their contribution to the literature of their land and to the history of 
Indian vernaculars is considerable. In Orissa. English education which 
has been a great impetus to the growth of Bengali literature, began to 
spread nearly half-a-century later than in Bengal. The Oriyas, it is well 
known, arc a very poor people ; their country is practically portioned out in 
three provinces where they arc a neglected minority, and moreover, three- 
fourths of Orissa are comprised in Native States where national life is 
non-existent. All these have been responsible for the backwardness in edu- 
cation which the Oriyas suffer from ; and literature hardly thrives amongst 
a people where education lags behind. Notwithstanding, the Oriyas have 
given a good account of themselves, and their literature is now a force to be 
reckoned with in their national life. A good account of this literature is 
given in the current issue of the Indian Review (Madras, Monthly) by Mr. 
Mayadhar Mansingh, M.A., D.Ed., from which we are glad to reproduce 
the following extracts : 

Modern Oriya literature bad a painful birth and was a child of many 
prayers and petitions. In the middle of the last century, there began an 
unseemly attempt from the Bengalee officials in Orissa, who were vastly 
influential at that time, to abolish Oriya altogether from all schools in 
Orissa and introduce Bengalee in its place. A Bengali Pandit at Calcutta 
had actually published a book with the title Odiya awatantra vasa nay " — 

' Oriya is not a separate language ’ — and great efforts were made in high 
official circles to prove that Oriya is but a dialect of Bengalee and should, 
therefore, be abolished to make room for its parent-language. Fortunately 
for the Oriyas, however, Mr. John Beams, the then District Magistrate of 
. Balasore, to whom fbo matter was referred, decided in favour of Oriya 
language. It is gratifying to note, however, that among those who fought 
for Oriya as against Bengalee in the public press in Orissa at that time was 
a Bengalee, long domiciled in the land — the late lamented Qowri Shankar 
Roy who, as tho editor of Utkal Dipika, fought valiantly to prove the 
integrity of Oriya language and literature. 

Just at this juncture, there met at Balaspre three young friends who, 
with their original genius and untiring effort, were soon to recreate a new 
lifcrature in an ancient language. The ‘ trio ’ were the 
R^hanath, Madhusudan and Pakirmohan,who by chance had gathered at 
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Balasore whioh by their presence now became the fountain-head of the 
new literature in Orissa for years. Of the three, Fakirmohan had the 
nimblest brain, which has displayed itself in hundred and one ways, includ- 
ing literature. He was the first man to make efforts to start an Oriya 
printing pfess, and although he failed at first, later on he not only set up a 
press but started a weekly journal whioh, for yoars, was the main vehicle of 
the new literature. 

Fakirmohan, however, is more famous for his novels than for anything 
else and is often compared with Bankim Chandra by critics in Orissa. But 
although they trod on the same ground, their ways lay in different directions, 
and their only affinity lies in the versatility of their talents. The 
vastness of Fakirmohan’s genius may be clearly understood when we come 
to know that besides writing his famous novels, be has translated the whole 
of the Bamayan and the Mahabharat in verse, written a large number of 
lyrics as well as an original epic, written text-books on history, on mathe- 
maVvcs and other suh'^eote and nnmerone artVoVee *vn Tna^a7.\nee beevdee. 

He has written a lot of short stories also. He was the first short story 
writer as well as the first novelist in Orissa which have a homely touch of 
their own, although they never have that universal appeal nor the delicate 
artistry of Tagore’s short stories. He has written one historical novel also, 
the best in Oriya literature, describing the activities of marauding Bargees 
in Bengal and Orissa, who had their conflicts with the forces of Nawab Ali 
Vardy Khan. It is gratifying to note that most of his novels have been 
translated into Hindi and are widely read. 

Radhanath and Madhusudan often remind us of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge so far as their literary friendship goes. They met at Puri, where 
Badbanath was a teacher in the local High School, and Madhusudan the 
best boy thereof. The acquaintance picked up there ripened into a friend- 
ship that has become famous in the land. But it is surprising to find that 
their mental equipment as well as their personal character were widely 
divergent. Badbanath was a true poet, sensuous to a remarkable degree, 
while his student was a Bha'Ja and Sadhak, having little sensitiveness to 
the physical beauty and to the colour and music of language. 

While at Balasore, both the student and teacher put their beads 
together and published a collection of poems that went by the name of 
Chandra Mala which captured the intelligentsia of Orissa by storm. It 
was to all intents and purposes the lyrical ballads of Oriya literature, 
inaugurating a new epoch in an ancient language. It was at once introduced 
into schools and its poems were on the lips of every educated Oriya. 

The majority of these poems came from the pen of Madhusudan. 
Badhanath’s genius was rather epical than lyrical, be having produced a 
number of long poems which are rich in imagery and ringing with music. 
What was most remarkable in the poetry of both the teacher and his 
student, was the freedom from ornamentation which was the bane of 
medieval Oriya poetry, and the expression of ideas in an elegant way 
suiting the new-fangled taste of the English-educated. Apart from the 
manners of expression, they also introduced an altogether new note in the 
literature. It was the poetry of nature which is conspicuous by its absence 
in old Oriya poetry. Badbanath loved nature with the sensuous perception 
of a Keats and has made the wonderful beauties of the dales, the moors, 
the forests, the mountains, the lakes, and the rivers of Orissa, immortal in 
immortal lines. 

• His student was Wordsworthian in his conception and saw the Divine 
Power immanent in objective nature. His poems, lyrics, and sonnets 
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remind us afc every step of the presence of an All-pervading Spirit who is 
ever guiding our destiny. He was a Brahmo by religion, and his hymns^ 
rich with emotion', are sung not only at Brahmo services but in all schools 
and hostels of Orissa. His poem Rishi Prane Dsnabataran— -God*s 
descension unto the soul of a saint — ^is really a matchless masterpiece, 
wherein nature and human soul are depicted mingling in cosmic harmony 
in a language that recalls the Vedic Chants and calls up a comparison with 
Miltonic sublimity. This poem was translated into Bengali and was 
published in the Bharati which was then being edited by Babindranatb, and 
the great poet himself showered on it his feeling encomiums. For the 
strong devotional note in his poetry, Madhusudan is generally known in 
Orissa as the Bhahta Kavu 

Badhanath's poetry is rich in beauty, but sadly deficient in truth 
and goodness, for which he is lately being criticised by many. His 
contribution consists of metrical romances with sensuous description of 
Nature and man, written in faultless rhymes but lacking in those delicate 
touc\ies 'm poeUy aWvke ixmeTmoat ol W, \a 

no wonder that be had immense fascination for the masses as he took up 
semi-historical legends prevalent in the country and described the natural 
beauties as well as the historical glories of ancient Orissa. He had 
wonderful precision of expression which has made many of his lines pass 
into proverbs. His Chilika describing the dreamy beauties of the famous 
lake of that name is a masterpiece of word-picture, and one is never tired of 
reading it again and again for its rolling music of words and lines. No other 
poem of his stirs the mind of an Oriya so much as this matchless lyrical 
outburst, which may be taken as a splendid hymn to Mother Nature. 

On the whole, however, the credit of beginning a new age in 
Orissan poetry goes surely to Badbanatb. He has opened our eyes to the 
wondrous beauties of our own land and has left behind an amount of 
nature-poetry that can safely challenge comparison with anything of its 
kind in any literature. 

Around Radhanath, Madhusudan and Fakirmohan, there were many 
lesser lights imitating the masters and producing a considerable amount of 
poetry and prose. Of many, two names stand out as prominent — ^those of 
Nanda Kishore Bal and Gangadhar Mehcr. Gangadbar’s poems possess a 
colour of their own, classical in their dignity, strong in their conceptions and 
delicate in their perceptions. At many a passage, he reminds us of Kalidas 
whose poetry he knew well, and some fragments of whose genius this poor 
weaver of Sambalpore seemed to have possessed. Had he had an English 
education, we know not how his genius might have blossomed forth, but 
whose possibilities con be perceived by any intelligent reader. In fact, In 
point of absolute originality Gangadhar's is the greatest poetical genius in 
modern Oriya literature. 

Nanda Kishore Bal may be taken as the poet of the village. He 
belonged to the Kbandayat caste which, in Orissa, has served as a militia 
in times of war during Hindu period and as tillers of soil in times of peace, 
and thus has been strongly bound up with the soil of the land for centuries. 
Nanda Kishore and FfiJcirmohan both belonged to this caste, and in the 
writings of both, we find the heart-beats of the rural masses who live and 
die in the poor tiny villages of Orissa, loving intensely their home and 
hearth and intensely united to the soil as children to their mother. Nanda 
Kishore ’a PallUChitra is a poetic pen-picture of the Oriya village with their 
peculiar old-world atmosphere, their manners and institutions includi^ 
pudh as the priest, the house-wife, the barber as well as the temple and tna. 
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vill^e school. His Nirjkarini is a oollection of poems which have the 
ancient folk-songs of the land as their basis and which recall strange 
memories of home and childhood in every Oriya’s mind. Nanda Kishore 
has written a large number of lyrics and poems, many of which are but 
imitations* of Badhanath and Madhusudan. His chief contribution! lies in 
the rural associations that be has introduced into the Oriya literature. 

In prose, Fakirmoban undoubtedly stands foremost as a writer of prose 
fiction. But prose of common kind also has advanced considerably and has 
bad a few masters. Sj. Gopal Chandra Praharaj bad made an enviable 
name as a prose satirist, possessing a style replete with telling colloquialism. 
But the name that is the greatest in prose of modern Oriya language, is 
that of Pandit Gopabandhu Das of hallowed memory. Pandit Gopabandbu 
started bis public career as a poet, and till he left college, had produced a 
number of poems that had attracted the kind attention of Badhanath. His 
sacrifices in the services of his people are too well known to people outside 
Orissa to be mentioned here. To educate the masses on proper lines, be 
started a weekly named the Samaj, which has ultimately become the most 
widely read paper in the province. As its editor, he began to write leaders 
and other articles which were eagerly read by every educated man through- 
out Orissa. They have become standards of a prose style which has had a 
host of imitations but no parallel. 

It was again from the Satyabadi School, an Orissan Santinekatan 
which Gopabandhu founded, that there grew up a school of poetry, having 
the Orissan folklore and history as its basis that has brought fresh treasures 
into the Oriya literature in the shape of historical plays and poems, and 
matchless ballads from the pens of Messrs. Nilnkantha Das andGodavarish 
Misra, who were serving as teachers there. 

In the meantime new forces have come up mostly inspired by the 
dazzling genius of Tagore and the rich sister literature of Bengal. The 
leaders are mostly young men, whose achievements are still in the embryo of 
the future. However what little the Oriy as as yet have produced in the field 
of literature in half a century is far from negligible. With their cruel 
dismemberment into four provinces that has crippled their national life for 
centuries, with a lamentably narrow reading’ circle; with three-fourths of 
the l“fld being occupied by Native States, where national life is practically 
non-existent, what more could be expected of the Oriyas ? 
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Pliyiloal IMnlng in Behools, Bengal 


The report on physical education in schools in Bengal, recently issned, 
says that with the initiative taken by the Government in regard to physi* 
cal education, there has been a welcome change in the outlook of the people 
during the last five years. 

The report says that it is now more generally recognized that regular 
physical exercise promotes a vigorous mind and vigorous body, and that 
success at examinations is useless if it leads to a weak body and constant ill- 
health. The old objections so often brought forward by schools, such as 
lack of space, cost of apparatus, difficulty of finding skilled organizers (and 
of paying them), prejudice due to convention or caste, fear of neglect of 
studies or of injury during games, and many others are gradually disappear- 
ing. Hygiene has been made a compulsory subject in the primary and 
secondary school curriculum except for the two top classes in the latter. At 
the same time, medical examination of the students has been arranged for. 
Altogether 16,700 boys and 624 girls have been medically examined during 
the last few years on the initiative of the Public Health Department. Of 
the boys examined 23 per cent, were found to be well nourished, 68 per 
cent, fairly nourished and 24 per ftent. illnourished. Of the total number 
examined 67 per cent, were found to be suffering from bodily defects and 
14'7 per cent, from eye troubles. In primary schools 26,292 pupils have 
been medically examined under the supervision of the District Health 
Officers. Of these 50 per cent, were found to be defectives. 

In 1932-88, the Medical Board attached to the Students* Welfare Com- 
mittee of the Calcutta University examined 2,743 students (including 500 
recalled for special examination). A disquieting increase in the incidence of 
malnutrition was noticed. Since February, 1933, the medical examination 
of school children in Calcutta has been carried on by three part-time medical 
officers under the Education Department. Of the 6,000 boys examined in 
Calcutta high and middle English schools in 1983-34, 35 per cent, were 
found to be under-nourished, 50 per cent, defectives and SO per cent, with 
eye defects. 

Preparations are now almost complete for the establishment of a central 
clinic at which defective children who are poor may receive free treatment. 
Free spectacles are supplied to deserving cases. 


Govemmeni of India on Edueatlon 

The Government of India have addressed all local Governments and 
Administrations (including Aden) inviting their opinions on educational 
reconstruction so that they may be forwarded to the Inter- University 
Board as soon as possible. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai, Secretary, Department of Education, Health and 
Lands, in his letter says : 


** In recent yoara Dotioe has bsen given io the Indian Legislature of a number of 
resolutions expressing dissatisfaction with the piwnt system ^education mre^a 
and desiring that the Qovemment of India should take early steps to render it more 
praotloal and useful.* 
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** For one reason or another these resolutions have not been moved* but even if 
they had been moved the CK>vernment of India would have felt themselves 
preduded by their ooDBtitutional position from assumiog more than advisory respon- 
sibility in regard to a matter which primarily concerns local Governments. 

** 1 ^ forwarding the proceedings of the third conference of Indian Universities 
held in Delhi in March last, the Inter-University Board drew the attention of the 
Government of India in particular to the two following resolutions which had been 
passed unanimously after valuable and protracted discussion : — ' A practical solution 
of the problem of unemploy nient can only be found in a radical readjustment of the 
present system in schools in such a way that a large number of pupils shall be diverted 
on the completion of thei r secondary education either to occupations or to separate 
vocational institutions. This will enable the universities to improve their standard 
of admission. 

In the second resolution the conference developed in greater detail their theme 
of school reconstruction and pointed to the necessity of dividing the school system into 
certain dehnite stages, each of them self-contained and with a clearly defined objective 
untrammelled by university requirements. * With a view to effecting such improve- 
ment in secondary education the Conference is of the opinion that the period of study 
in a university for a pass degree should be at least three years, although the normal 
length of the period during which a pupil is under inalructiun should not be increased, 
and is also of the opinion that this period should be divided into four definite stages 
(a) primary, (b j middle, (c) higher secondary, and (d) university education, covering 
five (or four), five, three and at least three years, respectively, there being a 
formal examination at the end of each stage, thus avoiding the abuse of too frequent 
formal examinationa. ' 

** The Government of India have observed that many provincial Governments 
have been reviewing the system of school education and have been considering the 
possibilities of its reconstruction somewhat on the lines suggested by the Universities’ 
Conference. For example the recent Punjab University Committee represented that 
a scheme of school reconatruction is a vital preliminary to the improvement of uni- 
versity teaching. The conference which was summoned to Calcutta by the Governor 
of Bengal discussed means whereby the University of Calcutta could be placed on 
firmer acbool foundations and the Government of India themaelves have invited 
opinions from the University of Delhi on the proposals made by the Universities' 
Conference. 

The Government of the United Provinces have irone further and, in a resolution 
dated August 8 last, have worked out in greater detail these proposals * with a view 
to eliciting public opinion thereon. ’ 

** The publication of this resolution has attracted much attention in the Press 
and elsewhere aud the replies will be watched with much interest, not only in the 
United Provinces but throughout India. 

** An interesting feature of the resolution n the quotation of several extracts from 
the opiniooB voiced by educationists and hy men distinguished in public life. These 
quotations definitely suggest that ' the value of the university education is impaired 
by the presence in universities of a large number of students who are unfit for higher 
literary or scientific education, that these students canoot hope to obtain employment 
which would justify the expense of their educatiou, and that the only feasible remedy 
is to divert them to a practical pursuit in the pre-university stage.' 

" The Government of India are cognisant of the fact that in the present constitu- 
tion these, and indee<l most other educational questions, come within the purview of 
provincial Governments, and therefore feel that it would be not only unconetitutional 
but also inadvisable for them to seek to impose a rigid and uJiform system of education 
throughout India. 

** In education more than in most other walks of life, there should be rich scope 
for experiment and also for a variety of treatment and practice. Local initiative ia 
preferable to inert centralization. Perhaps the most valuable contribution which the 
Government of India can make towards the right development of education (a matter 
which ia of vital importance to the future of India) ia the provision of a clearing-house 
of ideas and a reservoir of information. 

" The Government of India are of the opinion that the time has arrived for reviv- 
ing the central advisory board and, therefore, they pro|)08e doing so in the next 
financial year. 

** In view of the widespread interest taken in these matters and of the disaatiafac- 
tion expressed in the Legislative Assembly and elsewhere, and also of the desire of 
Inter-UniveraiU Board that tbtoae resolutions of the Universities' Conference should 
be promulgated as widely aa possible, the Government of India feel justified to bring 
these imMrtant resolutions to the attention of provincial Governments and tbxiugh 
wm to tne notice of a wider public. 
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I am alio directed to make a few geaeral obaervatiODs maioly for tbe purpose 
of stimulating discossioD on a number of aspects which appear to the Gofemment of 
India to be of importance. 

** ^e Government of India are particularly aniions that the purport of these 
discussions should not be liable to misunderstanding and that they should not be 
interpreted as a desire to restrict in any way the benefits of education. It is neither 
equitable nor advisable that children should be denied facilities for education, but such 
facilities should be adjusted to tbeir aptitudes. For such pupils as have little or no 
bent for a literary form of education, other forms of training should be made available. 
All children who pass beyond the primary stage reouire a wider measure of general 
education whether it be preparation . for advanced literary or scientific studies or for 
vocational training, in one form or another. The latter forms of training can only be 
successful if they are based on a sure foundation of general knowledge and attain- 
ments. Educational statistics indicate, however, that many pupils prolong unduly 
their literary studies and are thereby in danger of losing their bent for more practical 
pursuits. 

** On this and other grounds the proposals of the Universities* Conference, which 
have been generally endorsed by the Government of the United Provinces, deserve 
serious coosideration. i 

The Government of India realize that education by itself cannot create new 
industries and thereby increase opportunities for employment, but boys who complete 
a shortened secondary course as proposed and subsequently benefit by a form of voca- 
tional training would be more likely to be absorbed into industrial oocupatioo and to 
make the most of industrinl opportunities than many of those who now graduate or 
fail to graduate at a comparatively advanced age. In any case, they would probably 
receive an education better adapted to their capabilities. 

A feature of the scheme of school reconstruction as proposed by the Universities* 
Conference and suggested by the Government of the United Provinces, is that pupils 
would be relieved to some extent from the burden of frequent examinations. It is 
urged by some that these examinations militate against a continuity of study. From 
ail early age Indian pupils are subjected every two years to the ordeal of public 
examinations. 

** On the other hand it is contended that these examinations at any rate fulfil 
the purpose of keeping the staffs and pupils up to the mark and discourage apathy. 
Whatever may bo the view held on the value of examinatious an undoubted advantage 
in the tentative scheme proposed by the Government of the United Provinces would 
be that each examination will take place at the termination of a particular stage of 
education and will thereby teat whether tbe pupils have attained tbe objective of that 
stage. For this reason examinations would have a more clearly defined purpose than 
they have now.** 


Punjab Students’ Conference. 

The Fifth Session of the Punjab Students’ Conference was held at 
BradJaugh Hall on February 15, last, under the presidentship of Dr. 
Babindranath Tagore. 

After the inaugural speech by Dr. S. K. Datta, Principal, Forman 
Christian College, and the chairman’s address of welcome. Dr. Babindra- 
nath Tagore delivered his presidential address in which he dealt with the 
highest purpose of education, nationalism and patriotism (the idolatry of 
geography), civilisation and tbe meeting of the Fast and the West, good 
and bad, in India’s inheritance and above all his educative mission in life 
in which connection he made frequent references to ** Viswa Bharati. ” 
"Know thyself ’* was his message to tbe students and be said that bis own 
task was to lift the people who had been submerged in centuries of degra- 
dation, to help them to find themselves and be freed from the bondage of 
indignity. Ho deprecated the great gulf between the so-called enlightened 
and tbe unenlightened in India and said that where a greater part of human 
resouroes lay buried and unused none could ever hope to realise the great 
human wealth which was freedom. In an .inspiring plea for a Jiving 
mind ’’ with the courage and power to create, the poet said '*Our true 
claifh tb be proud depends upon our capacity to give and not in any display 
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of foreign feathers, however, goi^eous they may be.” That India after 
long ages of spiritual and intellectual magnanimity should be allowed to 
carry on a penurious existence eking out her living by gleaning grains in 
foreign fields of harvest was an insult to their ancestors, said Dr. Tagore. 
” It comes^from utter forgetfulness, the origin of which is in our persistently 
turning our face away from our own inheritance.” 

A spirited defence of the English language as a medium of instruction 
by no less a nationalist than Mrs. Sarojini Naidu enlivened the second day’s 
discussions when the subject of the debate was ” Some Aspects of Univer- 
sity Beform.” Mrs. Naidu said that the introduction of English bad been 
a boon to the people of India and Macaulay had done ” a great service to 
us by teaching us English. If it has done nothing else it has brought 
within our vision the true ideals of liberty. A common language was 
perhaps the greatest solution of the communal differences, and if to-day we 
are able to ventilate our grievances with a united voice from Peshawar to 
Cape Comorin it is because our common bond is English.” She bad no 
sympathy with narrow nationalism, which would exclude even ennobling 
ii^uences on grounds of exclusive patriotism. Nor was Government to be 
blamed, because Indians themselves seemed to love English and did not 
reject this treasured medium. Of course she agreed tbai the present 
system of education was entirely wrong and should be overhauled. 

City College, Caleuiia 

On the 6th instant the fifty-sixth anniversary of the foundation of City 
College was observed solemnly with divine service conducted by Principal 
Herambachandra Maitra. About seven hundred people were present, 
among them being some ladies. 

In course of his impressive address, Dr. Maitra referred to the lives 
and preachings of the late Mr. A. M. Bose, Pandit Sivanath Sastri, Mr. 
Umesebandra Datta and Professor Kaliprasanna Chattoraj whose portraits 
were unveiled by Mr. Krislmakumar Mitra, a member of the Governing 
Body of the college. Dr. Maitra exhorted the students to emulate the 
examples of those illustrious souls whose very intimate association with the 
college should guide and inspire those who had come to receive instructions 
there. He said : 


Id EDglish and American Uoiversities studenU are proud of the di'atinguiebed 
men who have helped to build up the institutioos to which they belong, and their influ- 
ence continues to inspire students for generations. A visitor to Christ's College, 
Cambridge, has Milton's favourite walk and his favourite tree pointed out with pride by 
those who belong to the staff or pursue their studies there, tfewton's statue at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, inspired two of the noblest lines of Wordawortb. And I appeal to 
you all to cultivate the same ennobling pride and the same spirit of reverence for the 
distinguished mon whose memories are inseparably a3Sv''cinted with the annals of this 
college. This college is poor in the riches of this world. It has not enriched any man 
out of its scanty revenues, it has impoverished inany. But it is ennobled by the spirit 
of selflees service in which the staff have given of their best to its cause, by a sincere 
endeavour on their part to exercise a wholesome inaueoce on their students, and finally by 
the memories of men whose noble Jives have been wo/eri into the texture of the history 
of this institution. May the name of Go.I and the cause of the Drahmo Samaj be 
glorified by the loving co-operation, the diligence and the integrity of my colleagues and 
oor students I 





r/. The late Pandit Baiendranath Vidyabhuthan , — II. The late Dr. Qanesh 
Prated . — III. The late Bat Narendranath Sen, Bahadur. --IV. Intar-Umeernty 
Board, Calcutta Setsion. — V. Gocernment Grant and the UTinerstiy.—^I. Unu 
nersitv Becognition of Leaving Certificate of I.M.M.S ' Duffenn. VII. Law 
Examinations, January, 1086.— VIII. Special University Beader in OrienUl Art. 
—IX International Folk Dance Festival at London — X. Dr. S. N. Dasgupta. 
—XI University Athletic Chib.— XII. International Congress of Scientific Man- 
aaemenl.—XIII New Fellows.— XIV.— AU-India Institute of Hygiene and Public 
Health —XV University Bepresentatices on the Board of Intermediate and 
Seeondarv Education, Dacca.— XVI. Boyal Commissioners' Exhibition Scholar- 
sl^^hll Premchand Boychand Studentship in Arts, 1934.-XVIII. Mr. 
P. C. Ghosh’s Generous Offer— XIX. Affiliation of the Jdtiya Ayurvijmn Vidyd. 
laya.} 


I. Thk Late Pandit Rajendranath Vidyabhdshan 


The death of Pandit Rajendranath Vidyabhushan has come as a 
shock not only to this University but also to those who have reverence 
for Sanskrit learning. Pandit Vidyabhushan’s connection with this 
University was long and varied. As a Lecturer in Sanskrit and 
Bengali in the Post-Graduate Department, as an author, as a speaker 
and above all as a man of keen intelligence and sound common sense 
he made his mark among his compeers who bad nothing but admiration 
for his wonderful genius. Hie vast erudition in Katya and .Ala^kara 
is admitted on all hands. His Kalidasa and SrtkarUha, to mention two 
only of his numerous works, are still regarded as the best specimens 
of literary criticism. The Sanskrit College, Calcutta where he had in 
bis early days held a substantive appointment, will ever cherish the 
memory of a dear Pundit who was actively associated with its academic 
life. Pandit Vidyabhushan had settled in the holy city of Benares after 
retiring from University service. His literary activities even in retire- 
ment won for him an appointment as Lecturer in the Benares Hindu 
University, which will also mourn bis loss. 


II. Tue L-ate Dr. Ganesh Prasad 

.We have to record with deep regret the sudden death of Professor 
Ganesh Prasad, d.sc., Hardinge Professor of Higher Mathematics, on 
March 10, at Agra where be was attending a meeting of the Executive 
Council of the Agra University. His death removes a distinguished 
nersonality from the field of Mathematical Research. As Ghosh 
Professor of Applied Mathematics (1914-1917) and as Hardinge 
Professor (19-23-1939) of Higher Mathematics he succeeded in inspiring 
a large number of students to take up original investigation with 
enthusiaaro, and his vast erudition, coupled with his wide ran^ of 
knowledge and intellectual acuteness, was of great help m putting them 
OB tt.0 path 0t»ce«.. Hi. aimpl. lite.-uBtirine 
msnal capacity for work were greatly appreciated by his colleagues 
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and students alike. His death has removed a striking personality from 
the Professoriate of the University and the loss sustained is 
irreparable. 

The Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate on the 14th March last placed 
on record* their profound sense of sorrow at the sad death of Professor 
Ganesh Prasad, who as an eminent professor of Mathematics and in 
other capacities had rendered valuable services to the University and 
to the cause of education in this country. Reference was also made 
by the Vice-Chancellor at the meeting of the Senate on the 30th 
March last. 


« « « 

III. The Late Eai Narendranath Sen Bahadur 

Close upon the death of Professor Ganesh Prasad comes the 
stunning news of the sad and untimely demise of Rai Narendranath 
Sen, Bahadur, m.a., b.sc.. Controller of Examinations. Originally 
attached to the Registrar’s department, the late Rai Bahadur had 
risen by dint of merit to the eminent position which he came to occupy 
late in life. Of him it is said that there is no kind of work in the 
University with which he was not conversant. A man of profound 
departmental experience and aptitude, he also officiated as Registrar 
for some time. Those who came in contact with him could not but 
be impressed by bis extreme kindliness and urbanity of manners, 
which marked him out as a typical gentleman. He was made a 
Rai Bahadur in 1933. 

The Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate, before proceeding to the 
regular business of the Syndicate on the lOtb March last, recorded 
their high appreciation of the valuable services rendered by the late Rai 
Bahadur to the University. Reference was also made by the Vice- 
Chancellor at the meeting of the Senate on the 30th March last. 

* » » 


IV. Inter-University Board, Cai-cutta Session 

The tenth annual meeting of the Inter- University Board, India, 
was held in the Durbhanga Library Building of our Jniversity on 2Gth, 
27th and 28th February last. Professor A. R. Wadia, Secretary to 
the Board, presided, and the meeting was attended by almost all the 
members of the Board. 

The official report of the proceedings have not yet been forwarded 
to us. The programme, we understand, was heavy. The following 
are some of the important (juestions which were tabled for discussion : 

University education of women, Interchange of professors be- 
tween'Indian Universities, Sending an Indian Debating Team to 
England, Uniformity in the standards of pre-medical studies for the 
ra^imtl degrees of different Indian Universities, An Economic Survey 
of Iiid», Poeition of Indians born in one Province but domiciled in 
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anothWt Founding an Institute of Applied Psychology, Power to 
the Universities to recommend candidates for the examinations 
conducted by the Public Service Commission, Participation of students 
of Indian Universities in the scholarships annually awarded by the Royal 
Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851, Desirability of instituting 
a degree for Physical Education in every University, Desirability of 
instituting a degree or diploma in Journalism in Indian Universities, 
Desirability of introducing Military Training as a subject at Inter- 
mediate Examination and of making use of the University Training 
Corps facilities in this connection, and How to prevent the unnecessary 
wastage due to the same subjects being taught in the different 
Universities. 

Besides the above, the Board also considered a resolution spon- 
sored by the University of Dacca, asking them to “ protest against 
the principle approved by the Government of India regarding the 
disposal of antiquities found in the course of archaeological excava- 
tions undertaken by foreign bodies in protected areas in India.” 


» 


* 


« 


V. Government Grant and the University 


This University has been in correspondence with the Govern- 
ment of Bengal since June 1934 on the subject of the necessity 
of revising the existing arrangement regarding the recurring grant. 
The University, as we bad occasion to note in these pages (vide 
Calcutta Review, Nov., 1934, p. 260), will, according to the terms of 
the last financial settlement, not have the benefit of the full amount 
of Bs. 3,60,000 but will be entitled to a reduced grant of Bs. 2,36,000 
only. It was pointed out to Government that unless the full amount 
was restored, the University could not meet the cost of the various 
schemes which have been approved both by Government and the 
University, especially the proposals for revising the grades of pay of 
the Professors, Lecturers and of the ofQce staff. Unfortunately, 
Government have not found it possible to give effect to these proposals. 
They have again been addressed on the subject. The ^gistrar’s 
letter speaks for itself and we reproduce it below. 


To 


The Skcbetaev to the Government op Bengal, 
Dbi'Artubnt op Education. 


8ib, 


Senate Haute, the S6lh February, 1935. 


I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. lS7-Edn., dated the 
14th Jenaaty, 1036, on the eubject of an additional grant of Bs. 76,920 applied for in 
this office letter No. A. 1670, dated the 8tb/9th June, 1934, for giving effect to 
certain aebemes which have already been approved both by Oovemment and the 
Univeiaity. In thia connection I am also to invito your attention to this oflhw fetter 
No. A. 667, dated the Mth September, 1984, on the subject of anancial swstaacs frto 
Qtivemment and Government reply thereto, dated the 92nd Jannaiy, 1986 (tottor Ho. 
881-BdB.). 
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The Vice-CbaDcellor and Syndicate note with regret that although the Goveroinent 
grant would not have exceeded Bs. 3,60,000, in order to meet the coat of the Tarious 
schemea. Government have not found it poaaible to give effect to the propoaala for 
reviaing the grades of pay of the Professors, Lecturers and of the office staff, which 
were approved by them in 193 \ In view of the decision of Government it does not 
seem likely that they can he given effect to in the near future. 

Government enquire in the letter under reply whether it will be possible for the 
University to meet the cost of the proposed re-organisation of the system of invigilation 
at exami cations, out of the increased surplus of the Fee Fund during the last two 
years. In reply I am to state that this will not be possible. It is true that the income 
of the Fee Fund has increased but the expenditure of the Fund also bss substantially 
increased. Part of this has been the inevitable result of the increased income itself. 
For instance, the printing expenses of the University have increased by more than 
Ks. 60.000 during the last three years Taking the current year's figure the increase 
will amount to about Bs. 64,000. Similarly the examination expenses increased by 
about Be. 35.000 last year and this year they are expected to be about Bs. 59,0^ more 
than what they were four years ago. Further there has been increased expenditure on 
gratuity and pension charges to the extent of about Bs. 13,000 and also on several 
other items. As the Vice-Chaucellor and Syndicate have already pointed out to 
Government, the expenditure side was not properly considered at the time when the 
present financial arrangements were sanctioned. 

Again, I am desired to point out that if at the instance of Government the 
University are to increase their recurring expenditure on certain beads to be paid by 
the University out of their own funds during the current year or the next. Government 
will have to undertake to bear the coat, if at a future date the income of the 
University decreases. 

The Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate have already addressed Government regarding 
the conditions of the present financial assistance received from the public revenues. I 
am to emphasise in this connection that the grunt of Ba. 3,60,000 sanctioned in 1932 
represented the first year’s deficit only. As was pointed out in your letter No. 907- 
Edn.. dated the 15th March, 1032, the deficits for the succeeding years would sub- 
stantially increase. During the first year of the new financial settlement tha Univer* 
sity effected considerable retrenchments as they were not certain how far the d^ision of 
Governrucnt to sanction a recurring grant representing the first year’s deficit would 
affect the University's finances. Such reductions in 1932-33 amounted to Ba. 50,500. 
Fortunately for the University the fee income Las increased. But this does not 
certainly mean that the grant should be reduced or Government should not accept 
liability for schemes of re-organisation which they themselves considered urgent in 
1932, particularly when they could be given effect to within the grant of Bs. 3,60,000. 

The Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate do not desire to enumerate in this letter all the 
various schemes which Government have already approved. They are before Govern- 
ment. Since 1932 the University have been considering these and other proposals 
affecting the future growth and welfare of the l^niversity. If the University are to be 
conducted on efficient lines, if their activities are not to become stagnant, they must be 
encouraged to move with the times and to introduce reforms which are so vitally 
necessary. The University have undertaken capital expenditure to the extent of about 
a lakh and twenty thousand ruffes for improvement of accommodation for the library 
and for increased facilities in this connection. The University are also trying to expand 
the activities affecting the health and welfare of the students. They celebrated the 
Foundation Day in January last and spent about Bs. 3,500 for the purpose. The 
success which it achieved and the response which the University revetted on the 
occasion make it incumbent upon them to devise means for affording larger facilities to 
students in future and this matter is now under their consideration. The University 
are about to spend nearly Bs. 25,000 for erecting a suitable bouse for the University 
Bowing Glob which, thanks to the Calcutta Improvement Trust, has now been provided 
with land near the Dhakuria Lake. Again, the University have to consider the 
immediate necessity of providing arrangements for the training of teachers, a question 
which is now assuming great importance in view of the recent changes in the Matricula- 
ticD Begulations. 

As pointed out in previous letters, steps must also be taken to build up a Reserve 
Fund for the University which the Vice-ChsDcellor and Syndicate feel cannot be done 
unless the present conditions of Government grant are altered. 

The items noted above indicate only some of the activities of tbe Uoivezsity. It 
will he lamentable if these and other similar sebemts are not carried into raeet for 
want of funds. The University have now an increased fee-income. Tbe Vice-Chancellor 
and Syndicate are anxious that the conditions under which the Government grtpt of 
Bs. 8,60,000 was sanctioned in 1982 should be reconsidered in a manner which, while 
not increasing the financial burden of Government undertaken in 1982, wonlff m Jee it 
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possiblo for the Umvenity with the joint help of GoTamment grant and an increased 
fee-income to carrj on a progEessive policy of reform and reconstruction, the need for 
which is acknowledged by all who are interested in the welfare of this province. The 
Vioe-Ghanoellor and Syndicate would conclade by saying that it will intod be regre- 
ttable if the present opportunity for reconstruction is not taken advantage of and if 
Government insist on reducing their grant on technical ground#. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sm, 

Your most obedient servMt, 

J. Ghaxbavobti, 

Registrar, 


» » * 

VI. University Recognition of Leaving Certificate of 
I.M.M.T.S. “ Duffebin.” 

In pursuance of the policy of training officers for the Indian 
Mercantile Marine, the Government of India, Department of 
Commerce, have of late extended the sphere of work of the I.M.M. 
Ekaining ship “Dufferin” and have included the training of cadets 
ntending to go to sea as Engineering Officers, when fully qualified, 
n addition to the training of cadets for the Executive Branch of that 
jrofession. It will be recalled that in June, 1923, the Syndicate, on 
be report of the Committee which considered the question of recog- 
lition of the Leaving Certificate for the Executive cadets of the said 
Training ship as equivalent to the Matriculation Examination Certi* 
icate of this University, sanctioned admission of the student who 
tassed the ship’s examination into the Ist-year Class of a college, 
>ffiliated to this University, provided he passed in one of the Verna* 
lulars mentioned in Section 9 (4) of Chapter XXX of the Regulations, 
•efore proceeding to the Intermediate Examination of this University, 
lecently the question of a similar recognition for the Engineering 
:adets of the said Training ship came before the Syndicate on the 
epresentation of the Secretary, Governing Body, I.M.M.T.S. 

' Dufferin." We are informed that the Syndicate have granted 
he same recognition as they extended to the Executive cadets. 

• • • 

VII. Law Examinations, January, 1935. 

A report of the result of the Final Examination in Law held in 
January last was published in the March number of the Review. The 
results of the Preliminary and the Intermediate Examinations which 
are now to hand, are reported below : — 

The number of candidates registered for tbe Preliminary Exa* 
mination in Law held in January last was 696 of whom 66 were 
kbsent. 640 candidates actually sat for tbe examination and 324 
pss|ed. Of these 17 were placed in Class I and 807 in Class II, the 
percentage of pass being 60. 

14 
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The number of candidates registered for the Intermediate Exa- 
mination in Law held in January last was 397 of whom 40 were 
absent. 367 candidates actually sat for the examination and 239 
passed. Of these 23 were placed in Class I and 216 in Class II, the 
precentage of paeA being 66*6. 

* » * 

VIII. Special University Reader in Oriental Art 

Professor Zoltan de Takaes, Director, Francis Hopp Museum of 
Eastern Asiatic Arts, Budapest, Hungary has been appointed a special 
University Reader to deliver a course of lectures on one or more 
topics on Oriental Art. 

* • * 

IX. International Folk Dance Festival at London 

Mr. G. S. Dutt, I.C.S., Founder-President, All-India Folk Dance 
and Song Society, who is proceeding to London in May next, has 
been requested by this University to attend the International Folk 
Dance Festival as its representative. 

* • * 

X. Dr. S. N. Dasgupta 

The University of Rome has invited Dr. S. N. Dasgupta, m.a., 
PH.D. (Cal.), PH.D. (Cantab.), Principal, Sanskrit College, Calcutta, 
to deliver a course of lectures at the Istituto Italiano per il Medio Ed 
Estremo Oriente. Dr. Dasgupta has also been invited to deliver lectures 
at the Universities of Vienna, Copenhagen, Lund, Upsala and Madrid. 
The University has placed him on deputation. 

• • • 

XI. University Athletic Club 

Mr. Satischandra Ghosh, M.A., Secretary, Clouncils of Post- 
Graduate in Arts and Science, and Mr. Jogeschandra Chakravorti, 
M.A., Registrar, have been appointed Chairman and Treasurer respec- 
tively of the Committee of Management of the Univeriilty Athletic 
Club for the year 1935-36. 

• * • 

XII. International Congress of Scientific Management 

The Sixth International (Congress of Scientific Management will 
beheld in London in July, 1935. Dr. Jogendrachandra Bardhan, 
D. 80 ., Sir Rashbehary Ghose Fellow, who will be in London at the 
time of the Congress, will, .we understand, act as the representative of 
this University on the Congress. 
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XIII. New Fellows 

Mr. H. A. Stark, b.a., Dr. T. Ahmed, m.b., d.o.m s., f.b.0.8.. 
Professor Shahid Suhrawardy, b.a. (Oxon.), and Professor J. P. Niyogi, 
M.A., PH.D., have been appointed Ordinary Fellows of this Univer* 
sity. 

,We extend a cordial welcome to the new Fellows. 

• • • 

XIV. All-India Institute of Htgiene and Public Health 

We understand that from the commencement of the session 
1935-36 the All-India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, 
Calcutta, will be affiliated to this University to impart instruction in 
subjects for the D.P.H. and will aUo be recognised as an institution 
under Sec. 2 (b) Chap. L-A, of the Regulations (D. Sc. in Public 
Health). A great opportunity will thus be afforded to local physicians 
to study systematically and under ideal conditions the problem of 
public health which is the supreme problem now exercising the minds 
of our countrymen. The public health of Bengal has gone from 
bad to worse and the conditinn here is mure deplorable than in 
other provinces. It will be a blessing indeed if the Institute, though 
it ministers to all-India requirements, be specially mindful of what 
ought to be its first and foremost concern, the amelioration of the 
health of the province where it is situated. 

• • o 


XV. University Represent.\tives on the Board of Intermedute 
AND Secondary Education, Dacca 

The undermentioned gentlemen have been appointed io represent 
this University on the Board of Intermediate and Secondary Education, 
Dacca, for the year 1935-36 : — 

Dr. Harendracoomar Mookerjee, m.a., pb.d. 

Pramathanath Banerjee, Esq., m.a., b.l., Barrister-at-Law. 

• * » 

XVI. Royal Commissioners' Exhibition Scholarships 

In our issue of June, 1934, we had occasion to advert to the 
subject of participation of qualified Indian students in the scholar^ips 
annually awarded by the Royal Commissioners for the Exhibition of 
1851. It will be recalled that last year tlie Registrar addressed % 
letter • to the Secretary to the Gkivernment of Bengal, Department of 
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Education, who was requested to move the Government of India to 
take early steps so that Indian Universities might no longer be 
denied the privilege of recommending qualified students for one or 
more of the aforesaid scholarships. Unfortunately, the Commissioners, 
while they fuHy realise that the Universities of India are producing 
the type of students which the scheme is intended to benefit, have 
not found it possible to assign even one award to India. 

We reproduce below the correspondence that passed on the 
subject : — 

(0 From 

Tbb Beoibtbab, 

Calcutta University, 


To 

The Secretary to the Government of Bengal 

Department of Education, Writers’ Buildings, Calcutta. 

Senate Houses dated the 17th May, 1934. 


Sir, 

With reference to the correspondence resting with your letter No. 1340-Edn., 
dated the 13th April, 1934, reg-irding the participation of the studenta of Inoian 
Univeraities in the scholarships annually awarded by the Royal Commissioners for the 
Exhibition of 1651, 1 am desired by the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate to inform you 
that the Inter-University Board had already been addressed on the subject and the 
matter will be considered by the Board at its next meeting. The University, however, 
feel that it will be more effective if the Government of Bengal also move in the 
matter. 

To this connection it may be pointed out that since 1922 these scholarships have 
been divided into two categories, tiz.. (1) overseas scholarships, and (2) senior student- 
ships. Under the present arrangements Indians are entitled to senior studentships 
only, if recommended by »ny British Uni versity, while the overseas scholarsbips are 
altogether denied to them although these were originally intended to he awarded to 
selected students of * overseas ' Universities — (obviously including Indian Univer- 
sities), who bad already completed fall University course and given evidence 
of capacity for scientific research. There is no denying the fact that the 
Universities of India have already produced scientists of great eminence and 
their advanced students are holding their own against those of any other 
University. So far as the * overseas * Universities of the British Empire are 
ooDoemed, the position of the Indian Universities can, therefore, be no longer 
regarded as inferior in any way to that of any other University. This differential 
treatment meted out to the Indian Universities may be doe to the fact that when at 
far back as 1891, these scholarships were awarded for the first time, the position of 
the Indian Universities in the field of scientific studies and research was not what 
it is to-day. In view of the provision made by Indian Univeraities for higher stodiea 
and research and also of the admittedly high standard attained by Indian atadenta 
in this respect, it is but natural to expect that the decision made by the Commit- 
eioners nearly half a century ago should now be modified so as to admit Indian 
students to the privilege so long denied to them. The authorities of the Univeraitj 
feel confident that a proper repreMotation of the case to the Royal Commissioners— 
specially by the Government of India, Department of Education, Health and Lands, 
in view of the all-India character of the question— will result in the removal of an 
invidious distinction. 

I am, therefore, to request that the Government of Bengal will be so good at to 
move the Government of India, Department of Education, ^alth and Lands, on the 
fobject* 

^ I have, eto.» 

J. Chahbavobti, 

RagiitfdrM 
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(fO Fbov 

G. S. BaJPAI, BsQ.» G.I.R., G.B.1.1 I.C.8. 

SECBBTART to the GoVBBNBfEKT OF INDIA, 

To 

His Majbstz'b Undbb-Sbgbbtaby of Statb fob India, 

Skbviges and Genebal Department, India Office, London. 

Participation of students of Indian Universities in the Scholarships annually awarded hy 
the Royal Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851, London^ 

Simla, dated the 26th July, 1984. 
Sir, 

I BID directed to forward for the infonnation of the Secretary of State a copy of a 
letter from the Government of Bengal, No 6dd-T. Edn., dated the 11th June, 1934, 
together with its enclosures, on the subject mentioned above. 

Tbe scholarships awarded by the Royal Commissioners for the exhibition of 
1851, London, are intended to enable selected students of overseas Universities, who 
have already completed a full university course and given evidence of capacity for 
Bcientifio investigation, to devote themselves for two years to research work under 
conditions most likely to equip tbenj for practical service in tbe scientific life of the 
British Empire. Tbe Government of India agree with Calcutta University that tbe 
Universities of India hive already produced scientists of great eminence, and they 
are confident that there are Indian science students who reach the reiy high standard 
required for these scholarships. The task of selecting such students will be rendered 
easier by the recent decision of tbe Inter- University Board to undertake the prepara- 
tion of a bibliography of the Doctorate theses in Arts and Science written in India 
provided that such theses have been accepted by recognised Indian Univenities as 
being suitable for publication. 

It has not been considered advisable io collect tbe opinions of provincial 
Governments and of universities on this proposal as such action would take time; and 
the Government of India are confident that the views of Calcutta University would be 
shared by all concerned. If, however, the Secretary of State is of opinion that 
their views should be specifically ascertained, such action will be taken. 

I am accordingly to request that, if the Secretary of State has no objection, 
tbe proposal of Calcutta University may be placed before the Royal Commissionera for 
the Exhibition of 1851. 

1 have, etc., 

G. 8. Bajpai, 

Secretary. 


m 


India Office. 
Wbitbhall. 
S. W. 1. 


The 99th September, 1^34. 
Sir. 

I am directed by the Secretary of State for India in Council to forward for the 
consideratioo of tbe Commisaonera for tbe Exhibition of 1851, copy of a letter from 
the Government of India transmitting, with their support, a request by the Vice- 
Chancellor and Syndicate of the University of Galeutia that Indian UniveraitieB may be 
permitted to nominate candidates for the acholarahipe awarded anualJy by Jhe 
Commiaaionera to aeleoted students from Overseas Univeraitiea. 
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In the opinion of the Secretary of State in Council the Goyemment of India are 
justihed in their view that the Universities of India are capable of producing science 
students of the standard demanded of candidates for the scholarships in question snd 
he therefore trusts that the Commissioners may be able to see their way to accede 
to the request. 

^ I am, etc., 

F. W. H. Smith. 


To Secretary to the Boyal Commission for the 
Exhibition of 1861, 1 Lowther Gardens, 
Exhibition Boad, S. Kensington, 8. Q. 7. 


(»c) 

Stb, 


1 Lowther Gardens, 
Exhibition Boad, S. W. 7. 
The 22nd November^ 1934, 


I am directed by the Boyal Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851 to transmit 
for the information of the Secretary of State for India in Council the following reply to 
your letter S. & G. 2838-34 , dated the 29th September last, with enclosures, on the 
subject of the participation of India in the annual allotment of the Commissioners* 
Overseas scholarstiips. 

Tiie Commissioners have the fullest sympathy with India’s desire to be included 
in their Overseas scholarships Scheme, because it is realised, and has been realised 
for some years that the Universities of India are producing the type of student which 
the scheme is intended to benefit. 

Unfortunately, however, with the limited fund available for these scholarships, 
the Commissioners cannot see their way to increasing the number of the awards and 
the scheme of allotment in its present form does not lend itself to tiny such adjustment 
as would be necessary in ordei to assign e\eD one award to India. 

Moreover, even tht^ir present scholarship expenditure may have to be curtailed in 
order to meet a substantial engatjeinent to H. M. Government iu connection with 
building operations at South KmsiugtoQ. 

WbMe, therefore, the Commissioners regret that they can hold out no immediate 
hope of their being able to accede to the request of the Government of India, they 
wish the Secretary of State to be assured that it would give them great pleasure 
to include India in the distribution of their scholarship awards, should their financial 
position at any time improve. 


I am, etc., 

M. Shaw. 
Secretary, 

The Under-Secretary of State for India, 

Services and General Department, 

India Office. Whitehall. S. W. I. 

* * * * 


XVIT. Pbemchand Royohand Studentship in Arts, 1934 

Mr. ^yotsnakanta Basu, m.a., and Mr. Dineschandra Sarkar, 
M.A., have just been admitted to the Premchand Roychand Student- 
ship in Literary Subjects for the year 1934. Mr. Basu’s subject of 
dissertation was (i) The Aimol Kukis of Manipur, and (ti) The 
Maiings of Manipur, while Mr. Sarkar submitted bis thesis on 
Dynastic History of the Eastern Deccan from 200 A.D. to 600 A D. 

We offer them our warmest congratulations. 


* 
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XVIII. Mb. P. G. Ghosh’s Gbnbbous Offbb 

We are glad to announce that one of our distinguished scholars. 
Professor Praphulla Chandra Ghosh of the Presidency College, who is 
also a Lecturer in English in the Post Graduate Classes, has offered 
a sum of Ks. 30,000 to this University to form a special fund for 
translation into Bengali of standard works in Sanskrit, Pali and other 
oriental classical languages. The offer is doubly welcome, first, 
because it seeks to commemorate a monumental work of Bai Saheb 
Ishan Chandra Ghosh, the donor’s father, whose contribution to 
Bengali literature has been most valuable, and secondly, because it 
comes at the most opportune moment when the bounds of our vema* 
cular literature are being enlarged and the need of funds is keenly felt. 
The letter which Mr. Ghosh has addressed to the Vice-Chancellor, 
Mr. S^amaprasad Mookerjee, is set out below. 

1/3, Prem Chand Boral Street, 
Calcutta. 

March Q9, 1935. 

Dear Mr. Vice-Chancellor, 

I intend making over to the University 3J % G. P. Notes of the face value of 
Bupec^s Thirty thousand to form a t^pecial fund of translation into Bengali, by compe- 
tent scholars, of standard works in Sanskrit, Pali and other oriental classical langn- 
ages. If I live to see good results of the scheme proposed, I may add to the amount 
to make it work better. 

I shall be thankful if you will kindly let me know if the University will favour me 
by accepting this bumble offer on the following terms : — 

11) The ^fries, which the University will undertake to print and publish, are to 
be named ** l^an Anucadamala ** (lean Translation Series) after my father, Srijukta 
Isanrhandra Ghosh, in r<-'cognition of bis monumental' translation into Bengali of the 

enti re Jaiakas from Pali, which involved more than sixteen years' liard, single-handed 
labour. 

12) The series are to be classified according to the oriainal languages (somewhat 
after the fashion of the Loeb Classical Series in which the Greek and the Latin books 
are distinguished even externally by green and by red binding cloth). 

May I suggest in this connexion that the profits arising from the sale of J&taka- 
mafijarl," recently prepared by my father as a gift to the University, be set apart and 
amalgamated with the fund T propose to endow ? 

Details of the working of the scheme may be settled by the University after my 
offer is accepted. 

Yours sincerely, 
PRAPHUUiA Chandra Ohosb. 

The Senate bae accepted the generous offer with thanks. 


XIX. Affiliation of the J.ATirA AyravuSAN Vidtalata 

After a heated debate, the Senate at its meeting held on the 30th 
March last, granted affiliation to the Jatiya Ayurvijiian Vidyalaya up to 
the Preliminary Scientific M. B. standard with effect from the com- 
mencement of the next session. The institution has been in existence 
for fifteen years. For the last ten years, it has been preparing students 
for the State Faculty of Medicine. Besides possessing the necessary 
qualifications of an up-to-date medical institution, it enjoys an annual 
grant, of Bs. 64,000 from the city corporation. It has also obtaineSl 
help from Government from time to time and from various other 
sources. 



NOTIFICATIONS.' 

I. Lady Tata Memorial Trust. 

Sdfenttfic Research Scholarships, 1935'36» 

1. Applications are invited for Ten Scientific Besearch Scholarships of 
the value of Bs. 150 per month each for the year 1985-86. 

2. The Scholarships are open to men and women and will be tenable 
for a period of twelve months commencing from the lat July, 1935. Any 
or all the Scholarships may be extended for a further period of twelve 
months, within tho discretion of the Trustees. All old scholars who desire 
renewed should re-apply. 

8. Applicants, who must be of Indian nationality, must be Graduates 
in Medicine or Science of a recognised University. They must undertake 
to work whole-time and will be debarred from private practice. In the 
duration of the period of bis scholarship or award the recipient of the benefit 
shall devote himself to the work before him to the entire satisfaction of 
the Trustees, who reserve the right to withhold payment on the recommend- 
ation of the Advisory Committee. 

4. The subject of scientific investigation which they may select must 
have a bearing directly or indirectly on the alleviation of human suffering by 
disease. 

5. Applications must be forwarded through the Director of a recog- 
nised Besearch Institute or Laboratory where the candidate proposes to 
work and must be accompanied by a letter from the Director stating that 
he has critically examined the details of the proposed Besearch that he 
approves of the general plan and that he is willing, as far as possible, to 
gviide and direct the investigation and give laboratory facilities. 

6. Candidates will be required to furnish the following additional in- 
formation in their application, along with certificates of physical fitness and 
character : — 

(a) Fail Name; 

(b) Age; 

(c) Sex; 

(d) Permaoent Address ; 

(el Details of Academic Career ; 

if) Particulars of their past acd present Research qualifications ; 

(g) Particulars of the proposed Besearch ; 

(fi) What other emoluments, scholarships and pay they ace in receipt and the 
amount, if any. 

7. Applicants must give (a) a short rdsumd on the subject indicating 
present state of knowledge and (6) details of the proposed research indicat- 
ing (0 the methods intended to be employed, (ii) previous experience in the 
use of these methods and (iti) the experiments to be carried out. 

8. Applications, which must be typed, must give full particulars in 
the order indicated above and must be addressed to the Secretary, The 
Lady Tata Memorial Trust, Bombay House, Bruce Street, Fort, 
Bombay, so as to reach him not later than 15th April, 1935. 

9. Applicants are warned that any canvassing, direct or indirect, of 

the Trustees or Members of the Selection Committee, will entail disquolifi* 
ci^ion, and also that the scholirships are liable to be terminated without 
ftwy notice on receipt of an;y unfavourable report from the Director under 
when a eobdar may be worlong. * 
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10. The result of the selection will be announced on the 18th June 
1985 and the successful candidates will be required to report themselves 
for duty, to their respective Directors, on the let July» 1985. 

11. Scholars will be required to submit periodical progress report every 
six months to the Secretary of the Trust through the Directors and with 
their remarks of the work done. 

II. Royal Italian UNr^BRSiTY fob PoRBiaNERs' Perugia. 

The Royal Italian University for Foreigners, Perugia, have made provi- 
sions of the following courses for foreigners : 

(1) Courses in advance culture : Politics, History, Literature, Art, 

and Scientific thought in Italy. 

(2) Special courses in Etruscology. 

(3) Courses of Italian Language. 

(4) Courses of Italian Literature, Political History and the 

History of Art. 

The students can live in families at 12-25 lire per day and in Student’s 
Hostel at 860 lire per month. It is well known that the Italian Steamer 
Companies and the Railway Authorities offer concessions to foreign 
students travelling to Italy. Those interested in these courses may consult 
the necessary papers at the office of the University Students' Information 
Bureau, Senate House, Calcutta. 

In Germany during the summer holidays the different Universities, viz., 
Berlin, Bonn, Dresden, Frankfurt, Hamburg, Jena, Koln, Munchen, etc., 
have arranged the following courses of studies : 

General Language and Culture growth in Germany, Medicine, Music, 
General Sciences, Genetics, Technology, Theology, and Law. 

Interested students will have access to the details at the University 
Students’ Information Bureau Office, Senate House, Calcutta. 

III. Public Service Commission (India). 

(i) Applications are invited for the post of a Chief Mining Engineer for 
the Northern India Salt Revenue Department. Candidates should hold 
a diploma or degree of a recognised school of mines, should have a thorough 
knowledge of geology and must have at least five years’ experience in a 
mine. Knowledge of the principles of commercial accounting will be 
considered an additional qualification. Pay Rs. 1,000-50-1,400. Age 
between 80 and 40 years. Appointment for five years, terminable by 
six months’ notice on either side. Probation six months. Government 
servants eligible if permitted to apply by their Departments. Last date 
for receipt of applications 22nd April, 1935. Prescribed application forms 
and further particulars can be obtained from the Secretary, Public Service 
Commission, Delhi. Applicants for forms must mention the name of the 
post. 

(li) Applications are invited for the post of Physiological Chemist attach- 
ed to the Imperial Institute of Agricultural Research at its sub-station at 
Bangalore. (Women not eligible.) 2. Government servants eligible if 
permitted to apply by their Departments. 8. * Candidates should (a) have 
a post-graduate degree in Chemistry or its equivalent ; (h) have published 
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original papers dealing with research of the Chemistry of animal nutrition ; 
and (c) have had considerable experience (preferably not less than five 
years) of work at a laboratory dealing with the chemical problems of animal 
nutrition. 4. Pay (for persons other than members of the Indian Agri- 
cultural Service) Bs. 275-300 (Probationary Period)-825-25-650 (Efficiency 
Bar)-85-l,000 ylus special pay of Bs. 150, per mensem. Initial pay accord- 
ing to age, qualifications and experience. If an officer already in permanent 
Government service is appointed, his pay will be fixed with due regard to 
the substantive pay which he is drawing, and if he is also a member of the 
Indian Agricultural Service he will be given an additional pay in the scale 
of Bs. 200-50-400. 6. Post permanent. Probation two years. 6. Laat date 
for receipt of applications 16th April, 1935. Prescribed application forms and 
further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary. Public Service 
Commission, Delhi. Applicants for forms must mention the name of the 
popt. 

IV, Special Government Grant for Physical Training. 

The following letter has been addressed by the Physical Director, 
Bengal, to the Principals of all Aided Colleges in Bengal. 

From 

The Physical Director, Bengal , 

To 

Principals of all aided Colleges in Bengal. 

Calcutta, the 21st FchruaTy, 1936. 

Sm. 

I have the honour to refer to the subject of physical education for College 
students, and to state that during the year 1935-36 Oovernment have allotted 
special grants amounting to Bs. 2U per month for Aided Colleges, which meet the 
folic?, ing conditions : — 

(a) Employ graduate instructors who hold the diploma of the Madras College 
of Physical Education or of the Bengal Government Training Centre in Physical 
Education, and pay them a salary of not leas than Bs. 70 per month. 

ib) Make physical education compulsory for first-year students. 

(c) Impose sports fee of not less than Bs. 4 (Rupees four) per annum. 

Should you desire such a grant, you should apply to this office giving full 
particulars of the Instructor appointed and the salaiy paid. 

2. I have also to state that during the year 1935-36 special stipends of 
Bs. 20 each per month will be available for young graduates of proved athletic 
ability deputed by Aided Colleges for training at the Government of Bengal 
Training Centre in Physical Education, Calcutta. An application for deputation 
should be made before the end of April, 1935, if it is desired to send a candidate. 

A copy of the prospectus of the Government Training Centre in Physical Educa- 
tion is enclosed herewith, for your information. 

I have the honour to be, 

Six, 

Your most obedient servant, 

£. N. Bov, 

Physical Director, Bengal (in Charge). 

V. Admission of Foreign Students to the Egyptian University 
and other High Schools in Egypt. 

Several Eastern OovemmentB have expressed the desire he 

aceorded to those of their nationals who, having completed their 8eoondgr7 
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studies in their own respective countries would be willing to pursue 
their higher instruction in Egypt. The Egyptian Ministry of Education 
with u view to meeting that desire and enabling such foreign students to 
benefit from the educational resources of Egypt, has decided to allow them 
to be admitted into the Egyptian University and other Higher Schools on 
the following conditions : — 

1. That the demand for admission should be recommended by the Government of the 

country to which the student belongs, and accompanied by the diploma already 
obtained. 

2. The demand will be examined by the Egyptian University or High School in order 

to ascertain if the student is able to follow its teaching, and a probation ozami- 
naticn will be set if necessary. 

3. The student must pass a medical examination. 

4. If the student wishes to specialize in one or several subjects, the University must 

approve of his choice, and he must pass the same examiqation as other 
students. 

5. The student should be present in September in order not to miss any part of the 

syllabus. 

The Government of India will afford the necessary facilities to such 
students whose applications may be submitted to them by the local Govern- 
menis concerned for transmission, through the proper channels, to the 
Egyptian Government. Students intending to proceed to Egypt for higher 
studios should, of course, only be granted passports if they are considered 
personally and otherwise suitable. 
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THE ROYAL HOUSE AND OUR UNIVERSOY 

O N the sixth May, 1935, will be celebrated throughout 
the British Empire the Silver Jubilee of the accession of 
King CJeorgo V, Emperor of India. The public mind throughout 
the Einpiie will recall with renewed interest the noble part which 
Their Majesties have played in the events of the past quarter of the 
century. We of this University heartily join in the rejoicings of the 
great occasion and in the homage of loyalty that is to bo paid to Their 
Imperial Maiesties. On such an occasion as this our memory naturally 
dwells upon the long and intimate association with the Royal House, 
which it has been the privilege of this University to enjoy, an 
association which possesses, in the words of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, 

“ a hereditary character.” 

On the 3rd January, 1876, our University had the honour 
and privilege to confer, for the first time in her history, the 
Degree of Doctor of Law, Honoris causa, on His Royal Highness Albert 
Edward. Prince of Wales (subsequently. King Edward VII) who 
was plftised to come to India on a gracious visit. It was a . 
nienJDrafile day for this University, for it was with his signature 
that tbeyi^i^otfsify^^gister of Honorary Degrees was opened. 
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Thirty years later, on the 5th January 1906, the Honorary Degree 
of Doctor of Law was conferred on King Edward’s Heir- Apparent, 
His Royal Highness George Frederic Ernest Albert, Prince 
of Wales, as our' present King-Emperor then was. Six years 
later when he visited India once more as His Imperial Majesty 
King George V, to celebrate his Coronation at Delhi, His Majesty 
was graciously pleased to receive an Address from the University at 
Government House, Calcutta, on the 6th January, 1912. To that 
Address he gave a memorable reply. Hardly had ten years elapsed 
when the University again had the opportunity of welcoming another 
representative of the Royal House. The Honorary Degree of Doctor 
of Law was conferred upon the present Prince of Wales when His 
Royal Highness visited India in 1921. 

We reproduce below from the University records the Address 
that was presented to Their Majesties the King-Emperor and the 
Queen-Empress of India and His Majesty's Reply. We also reproduce 
in chronological order the Special Convocation Addresses delivered 
on the occasion of the conferment of Honorary Degrees on the 
Princes of Wales, in 1876, 1906 and 1921. The Reply by His Royal 
Highness, the Prince of Wales, in 1921, is also reproduced. We also 
publish ibe facsimile of the portions of our Register of Honorary 
Degrees containing the signatures of Their Royal Highnesses. The 
two. autographed portraits of Their Majesties presented to the 
University in 1912 are reproduced as frontispieces. 


F 

PRESENTATION OF THE UNIVERSITY ADDRESS TO 
THEIR IMPERIAL MAJESTIES THE KING-EMPEROR 
AND QUEEN-EMPRESS 

The 6th January, 1912 

His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor having signified his 
pleasure to receive an Address from the University at the Govenxment 
Houae on Saturday, the 6th January, 1012, at 10-80 a.m., invitations 
were issued by the Registrar to the Fellows of the University jo attend 
the function. With the gracious permission of tk4.J^ng-Bm/eror, the 
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Registered Graduates of the Unj^ersity were also invited to attend by 
way of a special privilege. At a quarter past 10 a.m. the Fellows of 
the University, headed by His Honour the Rector and the Hon’ble 
the Vice-Chancellor, assembled in the Throne Room in full academic 
robes, while the Registered Graduates wearing University Gowns and 
hoods of their respective Degrees were accommodated in the adjoining 
Marble Hall. 

Before entering the Throne Room, the King-Emperor was gra- 
ciously pleased to call for the Vice-Chancellor and to present to him 
portraits of Their Imperial Majesties to be preserved by the Univer- 
sity as mementoes of Their Majesties* visit to Calcutta. 

At 10-30 A.M., His Excellency the Viceroy wearing the robe of 
the Chancellor of the University joined the assembly in the Throne 
Room, and a few minutes later His Majesty the King- Emperor entered 
and was received by His Excellency the Chancellor, His Honour the 
Rector and the Hon'hle the Vice-Chancellor, the whole assembly 
rising from their seats and the Band playing the National Anthem. 

His Excellency the Chancellor having obtained permission of the 
King- Emperor, the Hon'ble the Vice-Chancellor, Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee, Et., o.s.i., read the Address, which was as follows: 


“ May it please your Majesties, 


''It is with feelings of the deepest devotion and loyalty that we, 
the representatives of the University of Calcutta, avail ourselves of 
the high privilege of approaching Your Gracious Majesties with an 
Address. With all Indians we share the enthusiastic gratitude due to 
the great Sovereign and liis Consort who have vouchsafed to give to 
their affection and regard for our beloved country the most powerful 
and eloquent expression by coming to celebrate in India at our old 
Imperial city, the Coronation which took place in London last June. 
In addition we, the members of the Calcutta University, remember 
with special pride and gratitude the time, now six years ago, wlien 
Your Imperial Majesty, then Prince of Wales, graciously consented to 
join the ranks of our Honorary Doctors of Law. Nor do we fail to 
recall to mind the occasion when Your Gracious Majesty’s august 
father. King Edward VII of revered memory, conferred on the 
University a similar high honour and thereby inaugurated a connexion 
between the Royal House and our University which, we are proud to 
think, thus already t)os8esses a hereditary character. 

«" SVe, however, on the present auspicious occasion, may perhaps 


Venture cha we represent not the University of Calcutta 
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only, but the entire body of the Indian UniverBitiies, and taking an 
even wider view of the situation, that entire, ever increasing, section 
of the Indian people which has had a University education. In this 
widely representative capacity we humbly crave leave to give expiess- 
ion to a special feeling of gratitude. The inestimable advantages and 
blessings, for which India is indebted to its connexion with Great 
Britain, are of so manifold a nature that we cannot undertake even to 
touch on them as a whole ; but there is one boon, and this surely one 
of the greatest, to which the representatives of the Universities feel 
entitled, nay bound, to refer specially — mean the access which the 
union of the two countries has given us to the priceless treasures of 
modern Western knowledge and culture, literature ami scieuce. We 
Indians, no doubt, look back with pride and reverence to wliat, in the 
days of old, our forefathers accomplished in the fields of thought and 
knowledge ; but we at the same time fully realize that, in order to 
advance the greatness and happiness of our country and to re-conquer 
for it an honourable place among the great progressive nations of the 
world, we must, in the first place, strenuously endeavour to arm our- 
selves with all the knowledge, all the science, all the skill of the West. 
When, therefore, appearing before our Gracious King-Emperor, who 
symbolizes to us in his own person as it were the happy union between 
Great Britain and India and ail the blessings springing from it, we, 
the representatives of the Indian Universities, feel strongly urged to 
give expression to a feeling of deep gratitude — gratitude to Providence 
for the kind dispensation which has tied the fates of India to those of a 
Western country so advanced and enlightened as Great Britain, — grati- 
tude to our rulers who long ago initiated and ever since have adhered 
to a far-sighted and sympathetic policy of public instruction and 
education through the beneficent action of which the light of modern 
knowledge is gradually spreading through the whole length and 
breadth of the lai^« And with this expression of gi'atitude it behoves 
us to couple a further assurance. We humbly request permission to 
assure Your Gracious Majesties that the Indian Universities, which are 
the leadeip^ in the great intellectual movement that at present is 
reshaping Jndia, are vividly conscious of the very weighty responsibi- 
litie^wbicb this their place and function impose on them. They 
reali^that it is their duty pot only to promote and foster but also to 
guide and control the country's advance on the paths of enlightenment 
and knowledge, and to provide safeguards as far ayi4^4aintbeir |)ower, 
80 that the entbosiasm which a sudden widenin/of cKT^ellectual 
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horizou is apt to engender in youthful minds may not tend to impair 
or weaken those great conservative forces without the constant silent 
action of wliich no nation can achieve true greatness and well-being — 
the forces of respect for order, reverence for law and good custom, 
loyalty to established authority. We venture to assure Your Gracious 
Majesties that tlie Indian Universities, while ambitious to be leaders 
in a boundless intellectual advance, are no less anxious to act as centres 
of stability — moral, social and political ; that they will ever view it as a 
supreme duty to strengthen the bonds which connect India with 
Great Britain and the Ro.val House; and that they rejoice in the 
thought that it may be given to the.n to contribute their share towards 
the successful accomplishment, under Providence, of that great task 
which the world-wide British Empire has taken upon itself for the 
good of Humanity. 


We beg to subscribe ourselves, 
Youa Majesties' 

Most loyal and most obedient subjects, 

Hardinge of Pensburst, Chancellor 

F. VV. Duke, Heclor 

AsulOi'h Slockerjet- Vice-Chanct ilur 

G. Thibaut, Registrar 


L. Jenkins 

Kvishnachandra Baoerji 

K. S. Copleston 

Prafullachandra Ray 

(jiiy Fleetwood Wilson 

Satischandra Vidyabbusban 

R. W. Carlyle 

Leonarvl Rogtrs 

J. L. Jenkins 

C. W. Pe^ke 

Harcourt Butler 

R A. Slack- 

Syed Ali Imam 

Biaa\eudranarb Sen 

G. W. Kiichler 

F, P. Maynard 

Gooroo Dass Banerjce 

jDaneliac'ira Gho.'^h 

Ahmad 

HarRu; ljau«lra Banerjce 

MahoDdranatb Ray 

C. P. Caspersz 

Kuilasehandra Boso 

A. EaiJe 

Nilratan Sircar 

F. C. Turner 

Piianibbushnn Mukerji 

E. O’Ntdll, a.j. 

J. N. Das Gupta 

Richard Haringion 

8. C. Mubalanobia 

R. N.^SIukerjee 

Paul Briibl 

Alexander Th. nison 

lVU>hai!nmnd Yusoof 

E. P. Burribon 

C. P. Lukia 

Euinudinikanta Bandyopadhyay 

Lalmohaa Doss 

D. N. MaUik 
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Girindr^nath Mukerjee 
S. C. Bagchi 
H. H. Hayden 
Herambachandra Maiira . 
Debaprasad Sarbadhikari 
Bbupendronath Basu 
Adharohandra Mukerjee 
Chunilal Bose 
Henry Stephen 
George Francis Angelo Harris 
Kedarnath Das 
Upendranath Brahmachari 
B. Denison Boss 
Brajendranath Seal 
Bajendracbandra Saslri 
Francis James Drury 
G. H. B. Kenrick 
W. A. J. Archbold 
Pandeya Bamavatara Sarma 
Dineshchandra Sen 
Lalitmohan Chatterjee 
Manohar Lai 

Janakinath Bhattacharyya 




Phanindralal Gangooly 
J. A. Murray 
J. T. Calvert 
E. H. Boberton 
Annadaprasad Sircar 
G. Findlay Shirras 
W. B. MacCabe 
C. B. M. Green 
Jnanranjan Banerjec 
Birajmohan Majumdar 
Baidyanuth Narayan Sinha 
Kalipada Basu 
Evan E. Biss 
Kamalud Din Ahmad 
B. K. Finnimore 
B. J. Barrow 
Bidhubhus^han Goswami 
Owston Smith 
W. G. Brockway 
F. W. Sudmersen 
B. W. F. Shaw 
R. G. Milburn " 


* * 


His Majesty the King-Emperor’s Reply 

“ I recall with pleasure the occasion on which, six years ago, I 
received from the University of Calcutta the Honejrary Degree of a 
Doctor of Law, and I am glad to have an opportunity to-day of show- 
ing my deep and earnest interest in the higher education of India. It 
is to the Universities of India that I look to assist in that gradual 
union and fusion of the culture and aspiration of Europeans and 
Indians on which the future well-being of India so greatly depends. 1 
have watched with sympathy the measures that from time to time 
have been taken by the Universities of India to extend the scope and 
raise the standards of instruction. Much remains to be done. No 
University is now-a-days complete unless it is equipped with Teaching 
Faculties in all the more important branches of the Sciences and the 
Arts, and unless it provides ample opportunities for Research. You 
have to conserve the ancient learning and simultaneously to push 
forward Western science. .You have also to build up character, 
without which learning is of little value. You say that you recognise 
yourg^t res|>onsibiIitie8. I bid you Qod-speed in the work that ia 
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' beifere -ydu.- Lef your ideals 'be ^igb and ybur efforts to' pdrtreie them 
: Unbi^ffltig’and>- under Providence/ you Viir succeed. ' 

'•‘ Six years ago I ' sent from' England' 'to India a message bf 
‘Sympathy. To-day in India I give to India the watchword of Hope. 
On every side I trace the signs and stirrings of new life. Education 
has given you hope ; and through better and Higher education you Will 
' build up higher and better hopes. The announcement was made at 
Delhi by my command that my Governor-General in Council will allot 
large sums for the expansion and improvement of education in India. 
It is my wish that there may be spread over the land a 'network of 
schools and colleges, from which will go forth loyal and manly and 
useful citizens, able to hold their own in industries and agriculture and 
all the vocations in life. And it is my wish, too, that the homes of 
my Indian subjects may be brightened and their labour sweetened by 
the spread of knowledge w ilth all that follows in its train, a higher 
level of thought, of comfort, and of health. It is through education 
that my wish will be fulhlled, and the cause of education in India will 
ever be very close to my heart. 

“It is gratifying to me to be assured of your devotion to Myself 
and to my House, of your desire to strengthen the bonds of union 
•between Great Britain and India, and of your appreciation of the 
advantages which you enjoy under British Rule. I thank you for your 
loyal and dutiful address.’’ 


11 

SPECIAL CONVOCATION 

The 3rd January, 1876 

A Special Convocation was convened to confer the Degree of 
Doctor of Law, Honorit causa, on His Royal Highness Albert Edward, 
Prince of Wales. The Hon’ble Arthur Hobhouse, q.o., the 
Vice-Chancellor, delivered the following speech : 

“ My Lord, ' 

** It devolves upon me as Vice-Chancellor of this University to 
present to Your Lordship His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, to 
receive the. Degree of. Doctor in Law. , • 
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It is customary in our English Universities that the merits of 
each recipient of an Honorar y Degree should be set forth by the official 
who presents him. In the case of the Heir-Apparent to the English 
Throne, I think that such eulogy may most fittingly be omitted. But 
1 may yet say a few words suggested by the occasion of the first gift of 
an Honorary Degree by this University. 

My Lord, it is often imputed to lis English Bulers of India that 
we are in too great a hurry to introduce European ideas, and that we 
thus plant sickly exolics, which wither away because they have no root 
in the leelings of the people. How much there is of true and how 
much of false in that saying, I do not now ask ; for, no such objection, 
is, or can be, made to t!i is University. 

‘‘ The sfatesinen who founded our University acted with the true 
insight of faitli. They did not aim at this or that special political 
result. They consiviered it their duty tow^ards their subjects to lead 
the?i) to that which refines and ennobles all the world, to help them in 
culrivcuing what is higlicst and noblest in man, and in acquiring the 
knowledge and mental hpbit< v/itl oiit which every society is but muti- 
lated ai>d feeble. And 5*0 acting, they nave founded an Iu?tituijon of 
e\n-n'.)rdiT'ary \it ;iil\ and vi.our growth : one ju'eguant w’ilh tlie life 
wln\h no luler « ;ui but wirch f.-an spring only from close affinity 
wich the wishes and as* irations of a pen; h?. 

Though still les-i than ‘20 years old. our University has come to 
exercise a great influence on the education of .Northern India. It 
already receives candidates for almission from some 270 schools, 
educating some 40,000 pupils. This year neaily 2,400 young men 
knocked at its door for admission, and nearly 300 have presented tliem- 
aelves for Bachelor's dearee. Those wlio have the working of it, tell ns 
that no event of the year t'X<^*ites inoie cfuirral inloro’^f in Indian house- 
holds than the c; anii.nations of Oil’ rniverslty, and all tliis nolwith- 
stainling that our inm.ig ;s Lave now and ag 'in rais' 1 the siiuidards of 
Iearnit».r, and have mule admission to incmhcisbip continually 
nioje difficult. What may be the political and social results of this 
great mental stimuhis, tho'C may tell w!iu are here many years alter 
we are gone. But it Ss ceiiain that our founders have given to the 
people of India an inslrumert which they want, and are determined to 
use. That it is being u.-^ed, and will continue to be used for good, I for 

one do not (I ./ubt. 

My Lord, it is an auspicious day for this University when we are 
able to open our book of Honorary Decrees with the name of the Prince 
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of Wales. As I before intimated, we are still in oar infancy, and, 
like other infants, we may have chequered fortunes before us ; but I 
think that nothing will ever happen to make His Royal Highness regret 
his fellowship with us. If the past ratio of progress be continued, he 
may, at the end of another 20 years, find himself a member of the 
largest University in the world, and one of the most influential on the 
people among whom it works. And I speak with confidence when I 
say that among the roll of our graduates, either Honorary or Ordinary, 
there will then be names of whose company, no personage, however 
exalted, need feel ashamed.” 

His Excellency the Chancellor, the Right Hon’hle Edward 
Robert I.ytton, Bulwer-Lytton, Baron Lytton, then delivered the 
diploma of the Honorary Degree of Doctor of Law to His Royal 
Highness and admitted him to the Degree. His Royal Highness then 
signed the Register of Honorary Degrees conferred by the University. 


Ill 

SPECIAL CONVOCATION 

The 5th January, 1906 

A Special Convocation was convened to confer the Degree 
of Docior of Law, Honoris causa, on His Royal Highness George 
Frederic Ernest Albert, Prince of Wales. Sir Alexander Pedler, Kt., 
C.I.E., F.R.S., Vice-Chancellor, delivered the following address: 

” My Lord, 

” It devolves upon me as Vice-Chancellor of this University to 
present to Your Excellency as Chancellor His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wale.s to receive tlie Degree of Doctor in Law. 

” The usual custom in English and Indian Universities is for the 
Vice-Chancellor who presents the recipients of Honorary Degrees to set 
forth in his speech their merits and the reasons for granting such 
degrees.. On such a special occasion as this, however, it would be 
out of place for me to follow this custom and I will merely state in 
the language of our new Indian Universities Act, that His Royal 
Highness by reason of eminent position and attainments is a fit 
and proper person to receive the Degred of Doctor in Law of this 
•University. 

2 
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“ I would remind Your Excellency and His Royal Highness of the 
coincidence that 30 years ago His Majesty the King-Emperor was 
pi'esent in this Hall and was the first recipient of an Honorary Degree 
of an Indian University. Indeed if our Convocation had been held on 
.Wednesday instead of to-day it would have been the thirtieth anniver- 
sary of the day on which the King-Emperor was made a Doctor in 
Law in this University. 

“At that time the Vice-Chancellor, Sir Arthur Hobhouse, enlarged 
on the position of this University as then beginning to have great 
influence on the life of a very large section of the Indian public, and 
he predicted that 20 years after that day, if its rate of progress 
was continued. His Majesty the King-Emperor might find himself a 
member of the largest University in the world. These 
words have almost come true. The expansion of the influence 
of this University has been even more rapid than was 
anticipated. The number of those appearing for its Examinations has 
increased more than fourfold in the last 30 years. Thus while in 
1875 the number of candidates appearing for the Calcutta University 
Examinations was 3,503, in 1905 this number has increased to 
14,468. There are indeed no Universities in the Eastern hemisphere, 
if even in the world, where figures approaching to these can be 
found. 

“ During the half century that this University has existed, the 
educational condition of the inhabitants of Bengal, and of other parts 
of India has been entirely changed. Facilities for education from the 
highest to the lowest stages now exist broadcast in Bengal, and the 
children under education in this Province are numbered by millions. 
Yet from the smallest Patsalas in villages to the close network of 
Arts and other Colleges, which now exist in Bengal and to a smaller 
extent in Assam and Burma, all educational institutions and 
methods have been and are being influenced by the work of this 
University. 

“ In order to provide for the development of modern ideas and 
methods in University education, it has been found necessary to 
pass a new Indian Universities Act, under which it is hoped 
that education in Bengal will attain a much higher level than 
has been possible under the former constitution and powers of the 
University. 

“ Tlje new Indian Universities Act, indeed, commences a new er;^ 
in the history of our University, and the ceremony of to-day is a 
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hopeful augury for the success of our work in the future. For the 
parallel is now complete. His Majesty the King'Emperor thirty years 
ago became the first Honorary Doctor in Law of this University under 
the former Act, and we now desire to add the name of His Roytd 
Highness the Prince of Wales as the first Doctor in Law under the 
new conditions. 

“ I need not dilate on the great honour which His Boyal Highness 
confers on this University by thus accepting our Degree, nor need I 
add anything as to the enthusiasm and gratefulness which I know 
every Indian and European gentleman in connection with this Univer- 
sity feels for the honour which is being done to us. 

“ In conclusion I will merely ask Your Excellency to confer the 
Degree of D.L. to His Royal Highness.” 

His Excellency the Chancellor the Right Hon'ble Sir Gilbert 
John Elliot-Murray-Kynynmound, P.C., o.c.m.g., Earl of Minto, then 
delivered the diploma of the Honorary Degree of Doctor of Law to 
His Boyal Highness and admitted him to the Degree. His Boyal 
Highness then signed the Register of Honorary Degrees conferred 
by the University. 


IV 

SPECIAL CONVOCATION 

The 27th December, 1921 

A Special Convocation was convened to confer the Degree of 
Doctor of l^aw. Honoris causa, upon His Boyal Highness Edward 
Albert Christian George Andrew Patrick David, Prince of Wales. 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, Kt., c.a.i., m.a., d.l., d.sc,, Ph.n., Vice- 
Chunccllor, delivered the following address : 

” Your Exoelluncy, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

“On occasions when Honorary Degrees are conferred in this Uni- 
versity, the Vice-Chancellor is expected to dwell at some length on the 
eminent position and attainments of the distinguished recipients ; but 
whatever may verily be pleaded in defence of this time-honoured 
cpstom, a departure may well be sanctioned when we are assembled 
to show our regard for the Heir-Apparent to the Throne. The event 
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may rightly be interpreted as possessing a significance rather national 
and imperial than scholastic and academic. We rejoice to think that 
now forty-six ye^rs ago, when the Senate of this University desired to 
honour His Boyal Highness Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, whom 
Queen Victoria of loved and revered memory had sent out in our 
midst in token of her deep affection for the millions of her subjects in 
her Indian Empire, we were authorised to give expression to our feel- 
ings in a manner befitting an academic body and to open our Koll of 
Honorary Graduates with his illustrious name. We remember, again, 
with pride and pleasure that thirty years later His Royal Higlmess 
George Frederic Ernest Albert, Prince of Wales, graciously consented, 
like his august father, to join the rank of our Honorary Doctors of Law. 
We recall, further, with gratitude and exultation, the memorable day 
when, six years later, our great Sovereign and his Consort vouchsafed to 
us the high privilege of approaching Their Gracious Majesties on this 
very spot, with a dutiful address expressive of our deepest feelings of 
loyalty and devotion. It is thus appropriate in the highest degree that 
on the present auspicious occasion we should be anxious to extend to 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales such entlnisiastic welcome as 
lies in o'tr power and thereby to renew a connection between the Royal 
House and our University which, to our joj , already possesses a here- 
ditary character. 

“ But let me emphasise that there are additional weighty reasons 
of a personal nature, why we are gratified by this opportunity to give 
outward expression to our feelings of esteem and admiration. Though 
still in the threshold of what is bound to prove a career of signal bene- 
ficence, His Royal Ilighne.ss has given abundant proof of true 
nobility of soul. Whether amidst the peaceful life of an ancient seat 
of learning and culture, or amidst the storm and stress of a battle-field 
in the greate.st of wars recorded in modern history, his nigh sense of 
duty and good comradeship .secured for him the affectionate regard of 
all who were brought into contact with him. To their surprise and 
delight, he united inexhaustible courtesy with chivalrous courage, and 
untiring energy with unfailing serenity of temper. It is no wonder 
that a Prince of the Royal House, so richly endowed by Nature, gifted 
with an ever-radiant smile, warmly interested in the welfare of the 
rising generation, anxious . to meet and mingle with youth and to 
understand their hoj^s and aspirations, ever ready to open out his 
mind to them and to give them an insight into the ideas be holds in 
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reverence as true and honourable — ^it is surely no wonder that such a 
Prince should, by universal testimony, conquer all hearts wherever be 
might go, in the Dominion of Canada, in the Australasian Colonies, 
in the United States of America, and, let me couple without hesitation 
the name of my motherland, India. 

" What then can be more eminently befitting than that he should 
prove to be one of the greatest of ambassadors that have ever served 
the British People, — the founders of commonwealths, the pioneers 
of progress, the stubborn defenders of liberty ? What, again, can be 
more natural than that wc should, with pride and pleasure, invite him 
who symbolises in his person all that is best in the traditions of that 
race, to enter the portals of our Academy, which has been charged by 
our Gracious Sovereign to conserve our ancient learning and simulta- 
neously to pusli forward Western science ? It is, indeed, by a wise 
dispensation of Providence that the destinies of India have been united 
to those of a Western nation so progressive and enlightened as Great 
Britain ; this has rendered it possible for us to maintain and develop 
our highly cherished national culture, intellectual and spiritual, and, 
at the same time, to take full advantage of the immense opportunities 
of advancement afforded by all the knowledge, all the science, all the 
skill of the West. But while we realise the truth that the destiny of 
men is in their own hands, that their future is for themselves to shape, 
we look for comradeship to the nation which has been a lesson to 
oppressors, an example to the oppressed and a sanctuary for the rights 
of mankind, — that comradeship which is the key to all well-being and 
happiness in the democratic life of the British Empire to-day, comrade- 
ship between nation and nation, between race and I'ace, between people 
of all ranks in all walks of life. We have been taught to believe 
that every man and woman under the law should have an equal chance 
and equal hope, and that individuals and society will have their highest 
development and the largest allotment of human happiness where this 
is secured by the spread of education along with liberty under law — 
liberty, not license, civilisation, not barbarism, liberty clad in the 
celestial robe of law, that law which alone is the authoritative ex- 
pression of the will of the people. The dynamic effect of the fusion 
of ideals. Eastern and Western, is already visible over this vast conti- 
nent, the repository of an ancient and glorious civilisation. If I may 
be permitted to recall the language of our Gracious Sovereign, when 
ten years tigo he gave us the watchword of Hope, ' on every side I 
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trace the sign and stirrings of new life,’ I see, indeed, the majestic 
vision which unfolded itself to that great Puritan poet, the mighty- 
mouthed inv^itor of harmonies, the God-gifted organ-voice of England : 
" Methinks, 1 see in my mind a noble and puissant nation rousing 
itself like a strong man after his sleep and shaking her invincible 
locks/ To have thus roused India from the slumber of ages and now 
to help her to reconquer for herself her position as a leading nation of 
the civilised world by assigning to her an honourable place of equality 
amongst the members of the commonwealth of Britain, will be not 
only the final realisation of the beneficent purpose of Providence, but 
also the crowning glory, the noblest achievement of the British race — 
the race that has secured from unwilling kings the charters of its 
|)olitical rights, the race that has afforded incontestable proof of its 
humanity by the abolition of slavery within its world-wide territories. 
The truest course, the surest course, for every member of that great 
commonwealth to follow is, I doubt not, to recognise that Indians, like 
Englishmen, are high-spirited and fearless ; both alike will do justice, 
will ha^e justice, and will put up with nothing but justice from each 
other and from the nations at large. Weld them together, more and 
evermore, in a comradeship for defence of liberty under law. Their 
union of heart and purpose will record tlie triumph of justice and 
humanity, and will leave its indelible mark upon the pages of the 
history of freedom in every sphere of activity of civilised man. We 
fervently hope that no sullen clouds of coldness or estrangement may 
ever obscure our fair relations and that the action or inaction of men 
who meditate disunion may not succeed to mar the benevolent purpose 
of Providence ; and we venture respectfully to charge the future King 
of the British People with a cordial message of good-will from us, 
assuring them of our desire to strengthen the golden link which 
connects India with Great Britain and the lioyal Houcfi. 

‘‘ My Lord, I trust I shall be forgiven if I bring my Address to a 
close on a personal note. On the occasion when forty-six years ago, 
an Honorary Degree was first conferred on a Prince of Wales, the 
distinguished graduates of this University were invited to witness the 
ceremony. One of the earlie.st graduates was permitted as an act of 
special favour to bring his little boy into tlie Senate House to have a 
glimpse of the Prince. The tumultuous acclamation which greeted 
His Boyal Highness as he entered the hall made an ever-lasting im- 
pression on the mind of the boy. Thirty years later, the boy had 'deve- 
loped into a Syndic and recorded his concurrence in a proposal to confer 
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an Honorary Degree on the second Prince of Wales. Six years later, 
this very Syndic as Vice-Chancellor of this University and as the 
spokesman of the Senate had the high privilege to present a loyal and 
dutiful address to his Most Gracious Sovereign. By a singular turn 
of events, he now stands before you and has the supreme satisfaction 
to invite Your Excellency, as Chancellor of this University, to confer 
an Honorary Degree on the third Prince of Wales.” 

His Excellency the Chancellor, the Bight Hon’ble Lawrence 
John Lumley Dundas, Earl of Bonaldshay, n.Litt., g.c.i.e., then 
delivered the diploma of the Honorary Degree of Doctor of Law to 
His Boyal Highness and admitted him to the Degree. His Boyal 
Highness then signed the Begister of Honorary Degrees conferred by 
the University. 

* « . « 


The Reply by H. R. H. the Prince of Wales 

” Yotib ExcELLENoy, Mr. VicE-CHANCELr.oR, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

“ I thank you for the very high honour which you have conferred 
on me by granting me an honorary degree of your University. 

“My father, His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor, received this 
honour at your hands in 1000, and six years later recalled the pleasure 
which the ceremony had afforded to him, in his reply to a loyal 
address presented to him by the repre.sentatives of your University. 

“ On the latter occasion His Majesty dwelt on the high ideals 
which should animate Universities in India, and on his confidence that 
the labours of your governing body would be inspired by those noble 
standards and that you would shoulder your high responsibilities with 
a courage which would command success. At the same time His 
Majesty's deep interest in the cause of education was shown by his 
special commands to his Governor-General regarding the expansion 
and improvement of education generally in India. 

“ I am gratified to hear that his wishes ip the latter respect have 
borne fruit. It will be of interest to His Majesty to learn from me 
that fiis confidence in you was not misplaced ; and that in the rapid 
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expansion of educational facilities, which has occurred, one of the im< 
portant features has been the co-operation of bodies such as your Uni- 
versity, in measures calculated to extend and improve the system of 
higher education .in India in proportion to the expansion and progress 
which is taking place in other departments of education in this 
country. That this co-operation is cheerfully given in the face of 
hnancial and other difficulties redounds to your credit. 

Gentlemen, I will not detain you longer. 1 trust that the hono- 
rary degree with which you have presented me to-day, will form a real 
bond of union between me and the University of Calcutta.” 



MAETERLINCK’S SCOPE AS A DRAMAnST! 

jnanendbanath ohaudhtjri, m.a. 

Lecturer in Englith, Dacca Univareitg. 


H amlet, perhaps speaking for Shakespeare, put in a nutshell the 
function of the drama as holding up the mirror, as it were, to 
nature. Ever since its birth, the drama has held up,or tried to hold up, 
the mirror to nature; and as nature has never stood still but changed 
from age to age, the character of the drama also has correspondingly 
changed. Those days are gone beyond recall when gods and goddesses 
took a keen interest and occasionally even an active part in the 
affairs of men, and land and water and mountains and trees were 
peopled with spiritual presences, benign or malign. The oracles are 
dumb and a wife may now murder her husband or a son bis mother 
without hearing the voice of God. No sphinx now proposes a riddle 
by solving which one can gain a kingdom and a queen’s hand, and no 
centaur prescribes a potion to anxious love. The gardens of the 
Hesperides have vanished from the face of the earth. No calm on the 
ocean’s bosom can to-day prevent a ship from reaching its destination, 
and no torch is burnt on hill-tops to carry the message of one land to 
another. The Pegasus of modern times has to fly much lower than 
in the glorious days of classical antiquity, and the materials of poetry 
and drama, specially of drama, have now to be gathered from the lives of 
mortals whose contact with solid earth is scarcely, if ever, loosened by 
divine or supernatural intervention. The men and women of the trage- 
dians of ancient Greece seem to walk on stilts ; their adventures are 
different from the adventures of nineteenth- and twentieth- century men 
and they belong, so to speak, to a different order of humanity. We 
may go further and say that even the Elizabethan dramatists, not 
excluding Shakespeare, have a different scale for measurement of 
humanity from the dramatists of our times. Their dramatis personae, 
though moving in a world less god-ridden than the world of Agamemnon 
and Orestes and Electra and Antigone, have larger dimensions, in 
action and emotion, than characters of, say, Ibsen and Strindberg^ 
Galdworthy and Shaw. Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, and Lear are all 

3 
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Titans of a later day. By their side,, a Helmer, a Stockmann, a 
Hosmer, even a Solness, a Captain Adolf, a Jnlia, a Falder, a Boberts, 
a Mrs. Wan'eq or a Mavor Morell, all appeal' like pigmies, though they 
are our kin. But what distinguishes the modern drama from the 
Ehzabethan or from the Classical is not mere dimension or milieu : 
the entire outlook on life has changed, or, perhaps, life itself has 
changed. We might with difficulty imagine an Othello or a Lear 
living in oui- midst, but is an Oedipus possible any longer ? or an 
Orestes, or IpbigeniaV It is not that human nature has changed 
beyond recognition so that a character of Aeschylus and a character 
of Ibsen, if they happened to meet, would fail to know each other to 
be members of the same species ! but if we could suppose them to be 
able to exchange their ideas, they would find themselves standing 
worlds apart. They would find that their aims of life are different, 
their thoughts go different ways, and their passions do not run the 
same course. They would also find that what is virtue to one is 
perhaps vice to the other, what one dreads the other perhaps wel- 
comes, and what appears as truth to one, to the other perhaps appears 
as an utter illusion. Affection, love, pity, jealousy, hatred, envy, 
greed, terror, awe, faith, piety, reverence still rule mankind as they 
ruled it in the world’s infancy, but they no longer spring from the 
same cause, nor do they lead to the same consequence ; the names 
only remain the same, but the abstract entities connoted by them 
in those primitive days have changed their character. With altered 
functions and altered surroundings, these entities have evolved other 
dramatic materials and necessitated other dramatic methods than those 
of old. As these new materials ultimately owe their origin to a loss of 
faith in the old order of things, the modern drama, in its treatment of 
these materials, is of necessity chai'acterised by a deep questioning 
spii'it. The supernatural which in the Classical driima takes the 
form of divinities like Apollo, Athena, the Kumenides, and the oracles, 
and which lingers in the Elizabethan drama as ghosts, apparitions, 
and witches, has now practically disappeared. If a God survives, 
he survives as a note of interrogation , as an object of grave doubt or 
at best as a Life Force. Tlje life of man, seeking after truth amidst 
illusions and doubt, facing unaided the problems of social and indivi- 
doal existence, or trying to probe those depths of inner life which lie 
beyond all problems— >tbaf is the modern dramatist’s inspiration and 
themo. . 
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Social problems have pre-eminently engaged the attention of 
dramatists in modern times. In the West, where womanhood enjoys 
greater freedom of thought and liberty of action and where, conse- 
quently, manhood and womanhood come into more, frequent conflicts 
involving iudividuals and sometimes families in tragic situations, 
these social problems have very largely centred round marital rela- 
tions between the sexes. Problems of married life or of womanhood 
independently of man have figured in the modern drama from Dumas 
junior down to Shaw. Ibsen has enriched these problems by intro- 
ducing questions of heredity which, in his case at least, has assumed 
almost the character of a modern fate ; Galsworthy and Hauptmann 
have included questions of justice and labour, while Shaw has extend- 
ed his range over social organisation and medical and evolutionary 
science. Maeterlinck began with an imitation of Elizabethan drama 
and, at intervals throughout the major part of his dramatic career, paid 
tribute (o that drama through his own creation and through translation. 
In the tragedy of Princess Malcine and the romance of Joyzelle 
Maeterlinck is too palpably an imitator of the Elizabethan dramatists 
to be allowed much claim to originality. Pelleas and Melisanda, in 
spite of its thoroughly Maeterlinckian atmosphere and occasional 
Maeterlinckian tone, is also largely inspired by Elizabethan drama. 
Under the influence of Shakespeare and decadent Elizabethans like 
Beaumont and Fletcher and Webster, Maeterlinck, in Princess 
Maleine and Pelleas and Melisanda, revels in the presentation of 
intrigue, treachery, sinister love, jealousy, murder and bloodshed. 
Joyzelle, like The Tempest, is woven out of pure romance having only 
indirect points of contact with normal, matter-of-fact life. In the 
manner of The Tempest it also makes room for a type of the 
supernatural in which Maeterlinck has no faith. These imita- 
tions, however, must be taken as artistic experiments in which 
the poet merely tried his strength rather than as serious indications 
of his view of life and things. His admiration of Elizabethan 
drama is no doubt unbounded. He has compared it to a tumul- 
tuous and mad ocean throwing op jewels and dross at the same 
time and, not contented with imitations, transplanted into his own 
language Macbeth and another play which he considered to be a 
masterpiece, vig.. Ford’s 'Tis Pity She's a Whore, But notwith- 
standing all this admiration and imitation; he seeks for truth in a 
side^f life which is practically the revewe of that presented by the 
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Elizabethans. Elizabethan drama, in conformity with the spirit of the 
age, is pre-eminently a drama of physical action, more or lees violent, 
and deals with (hat side of life which finds expression mainly through 
physical action. Shakespeare, in his tragedies, has sounded the pro- 
foundest depths of human passions, but even there we hear the 
rolling of drums and the clashing of swords. Hamlet, Shakespeare’s 
most contemplative man, has to wield the rapier and kill. It is not 
to be thought for a moment that a drama is possible without any phy- 
sical action at all ; but to insist on the physical character of action as 
the very basis of dramatic creation, is to misunderstand the funda- 
mental constitution of human nature. The truth of life need not 
reveal itself in and through movements of the body only ; movements 
of the mind are equally important, if not more so, at least in modern 
life. The characteristic Maeterlinckian drama is very poor in physical 
action. It is at times almost a drama of inaction, if by action were 
meant only physical movement. Those who empha.'sise the etymolo- 
gical meaning of the word ‘drama’ and invoke the authority of 
Aristotle to hold that a drama of physical inaction is a contradiction in 
terms, would take Maeterlinck to task, as, in fact, he has been taken 
to task for attempting the impossible. But we may remember with 
advantage that according to Aristotle himself “the Kpd$i,<; that art seeks 
to reproduce is mainly an inward process, a psychical energy working 
outwards ; deeds, incidents, events, situations, being included under if 
so far as these spring from an inward act of wi-U, or elicit some acti- 
vity of thought or feeling.” 2 We may also remember Dryden’s 
words in his Essay 0/ Dramatic Poesy i “ Every alteration or cross- 
ing of a design, every new-sprung passion, and turn of it, is a part of 
the action, and much the noblest, except we conceive nothing to be 
action till the players come to blows.” Maeterlinck’s peculiarity as a 
dramatic artist lies in his attempt at evolving a drama cf apparent in- 
action or at least a drama in which physical action, such as it is, has 
been pushed into the background to make room for the action of the 
mind and soul. Paucity of physical action is suicidal to drama as 0 


* ‘ It j* quit* possible that Aristotle (letecte<l a tendency in the tragedy of hi* day 

Which he bdd dangerans to the vitality of drama-tbe teodcney to the merely statuesqne, to 
motioDless life. If so. hi* over-statement of the case for the other side was nothinK less 
then e piece of prscticel wisilom. Even today this drsira of mctionless life hecuiles some 
men Mbensy : M. Maeterlinck makes it hi* ideal in bis •* static thestre,” the very negation 
rf all drain*. -TmetLiUrary Supplement, 28rd May, 1902 (quoted in Botcher's A rwf of feV 
Thtorp of Poetry and Ptne Art, Foniib Edition, p. 861). , 

• Bntdier'a Arietotle'e Theory of Poetry and Pine Art, 4th Edn p 128 
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popular art ; but if modern drama is to stand for modern reality as 
‘Greek drama stood for Greek reality, and the drama of the Benais* 
sance for the reality of the Renaissance,’ * then, according to Maeter- 
linck, such paucity is inevitable. Life, he holds,, no longer reveals its 
truth and mission on the battle-field, in bloodshed, strangling, poison- 
ing, and revenge. He refuses to believe that the soul flowers only on 
nights of storm, that we must roar like the Atrides before the Eternal 
God will reveal Himself in our life, that He is never by our side at 
times when the air is calm, and the lamp burns on, unflickering.^ 
Life now runs a much smoother course than in the days of Greek anti- 
quity or the Renaissance. Its gravest crises are faced in silence in a 
corner of one’s room. “ It is seldom that cries are heard now ; blood- 
shed is rare, and tears not often seen. It is in a small room, round a 
table, close to the fire, that the joys and sorrows of mankind are 
decided. We suffer, or make others suffer, we love, we die, there in 
our corner ; and it were the strangest chance should a door or a 
window suddenly, for an in.stant, fly open, beneath the pressure of ex- 
traordinary despair or rejoicing.” This is the modern reality that 
the modern drama must interpret. One has but to glance through 
Ibsen’s social and psychological plays to see the truth of Maeterlinck's 
position. Torvald Helmer sits in his own room when the tragic end 
of his domestic life is tolled by the banging of a door ; Oswald Alving 
sinks into death in his mother’s presence as the rising sun peeps into 
his room ; Johannes Rosmer meets all the vicissitudes of bis tragic 
career in a couple of rooms, his study and his sitting-room ; Thomas 
Stockmann, likewise, struggles with all opposing forces surrounded by 
his family in bis sitting-room or study ; Old Ekdal, like a wounded 
animal sneaking into its hush to avoid the pursuing hunter, retires into 
his secret garret and there faces his destiny, while poor Hialmar 
Ekdal and his unfortunate wife Gina and still more unfortunate 
daughter Hedvig, all huddle together in a small room — ^young Ekdal’s 
studio — as life gradually crushes them down under its heavy burden : 
Hedda Gabler’s brief career of frivolity, anxiety, and despair is run in 
a couple of rooms which were to be the home of her wedded life : 
Halvard Solness, though his career ends in an extraordinarily romantic 
manner, has not to cross the threshold of bis room to discover the 

< The Double Oarden, p. 98. 

* The Treaeure 0 / Humble, pp. 99, 101. 

* The Double Oarden, p. 99. 
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sorceiy of life. It is true that Ibsen has not been able to get rid of 
death in his presentation of life ; but that does not justify Shaw’s 
charge that ' Ibsen seems to have succumbed without a struggle to 
the old notion that a play is not really a play unless it contains a 
itiui'der, a suicide, or something else out of the Police Gazette.* ’ 
‘ Death,’ as William Archer retorted to Shaw, ‘is, after all, one 
of the most important incidents of life, not only to him or her 
who dies, but to those who survive.’ A dramatist, therefore, 
who aims at a complete presentation of life, cannot exclude death 
from within his scope. The question is, not whether the drama- 
tist makes use of death as an incident for his play, but how and for 
what purpose he uses it. If death comes as a matter of course, as a 
bringer of peace, as the inevitable consummation of a career of 
ceaseless anxieties, without the mediaeval horrors of strangling, 
poisoning, stabbing, there can be no legitimate objection to the use 
of death as a dramatic incident. The tragedy of the life of Strind 
berg’s Captain Adolf runs its full course in the Captain’s sitting- 
room where the miserable victim of domestic conspiracy gets peace 
in death or insanity on the very sofa on which he had presumably 
experienced the first raptures of married life. Ths only act of 
violence in this terrible tragedy is the throwing of a lamp by the 
maddened husband at his cold, cruel wife. The equally terrible 
tragedy of Captain Edgar in The Dance of Death evolves itself first 
within the four walls of the Captain’s room and then at the house 
of his friend. The Captain’s married life, a long period of misery 
and bitterness, ends in death in his favourite chair. The tragedy 
reaches its climax without any necessity of physical violence; but, 
just before breathing his last, the Captain does a deed which 
reveals more abysmal depths of hatred and indignation than did 
Othello’s smothering Desdemona to death : as his wife ^akes her face 
close to his to utter a few bitter words for the last time, he spits in 
her face f It is hard to conceive a more tragic end to a married life 
extending over thirty years or more. And yet amidst what calm this 
end is reached ! The wonderful peace of death reigns around, 
wonderful as that solemn restlessness when a child comes into the 


» /6Mn. by George Bernard Shaw, in the Clarion, June, ISOS, quoted by Archibald 
Henderaon in Oeorge Bernard Shaw, Hie Life and Work, p. 386. 

* About the Theatre, by WlUiam Archer, in the Tribune (London), July 14tb, 
1906, quoted by Archibald Henderson in George Bernard Shaw, Hie Life and Work, 
P 889. 
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world ; the Captain’s wife can hear the silence and see on the floor 
the marks of the chair which carried him away. Miss Julia’s tragedy 
of love takes place in a kitchen and what forces her to her doom is 
the bitterness of her lover’s irony. The crisis is reached through 
words only ; of physical action there is but little in the play. The 
workings of the inner life of Gustav, Tekla and Adolph in Creditors 
are laid bare merely through dialogues in a single room in a 
hotel. The protagonist of Hauptmann’s Drayman Henschel is 
relieved from the worries of life by a silent death and he leaves his 
unfaithful wife to answer for herself to God. The life presented here 
is devoid of all culture and refinement, but still it is remarkably quiet 
and what action it has is confined to a couple of rooms in an inn. In 
Michael Kramer the tragedy of the bereaved father’s soul unfolds 
itself in his studio, not amidst the gnashing of teeth and the 
rending of hair but amidst philosophic contemplations that find the 
gentleness of love on the face of death. The prayer of Synge’s 
Maurya attains a biblical grandeur and the majesty of universal 
truths as she kneels by the dead body of her sixth and last son lying 
on the floor of her cottage-kitchen. Galswortny may occasionally 
take us to a court of justice or a prison-cell, and Shaw may take os 
even farther afield to an oasis in Mesopotamia ; but, generally speak* 
ing, they also place their decisive centres of action in a secluded flat 
or room where the characters gather round a table or near the hearth, 
and sit and talk or brood. 

The illustrations here brought together in support of Maeterlinck's 
view are all products of naturalism in the drama ; but it is clear 
that he would bring all modern drama under the principle that 
life in modern times reveals its truth in silence and calm. It is better 
to acknowledge at once that this principle is not so thoroughly appli- 
cable to romantic drama as to naturalistic. While the naturalists 
try to exhibit the depths of life round the table or near the hearth, 
the romanticists may take us to forests and hill-tops and towered 
castles. Maeterlinck himself virtually cuts off his characters from 
contact with society in order to dive deeper into human consciousness. 
His idea is that, deprived of the ancient and mediaeval glamour of 
picturesque surroundings and of the solemn, tragic background created 
by an unquestioning faith in a God and the fates, the modem 
dramatist has to seek for the mystery, the’appealing power, of life in 
its consciousness. He will have to probe deeper and deeper into its 
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depths. Maeterliuck concedes that up to the end of the nineteenth 
century the highest ix>int of human consciousness had been attained 
by the dramas of Bjornson, Hauptmann and, above all, Ibsen. It is 
not known whal bis opinion on the dramas of Strindberg, Galsworthy, 
and Shaw might be. Galsworthy and Shaw are not more introspec- 
tive than Ibsen ; Strindberg probably is ; but even Strindberg does 
not leave the bound of social existence as Maeterlinck does in his 
artistic presentation of life. Maeterlinck takes bis men and women 
far away from society and places them, generally, in a romantic world 
of his own where the sea roars at a distance with tall ships gliding 
toward the horizon, where sea-gulls flap and moan against silent cliffs, 
where solitude reigns all around disturbed only, it may be, by a 
passing flock of sheep, where a ruined building with a broken tower 
penetrates the sky, illumined at night with a solitary kmp visible 
from the sea and in daytime shut off from the light of the sun by 
age-old, rank vegetation. It is in a romantic world like this, 
which it would be hard to identify with any known land 
of any known period of human civilization, that Maeterlinck’s 
men and women reveal the depths of their consciousness, the work- 
ings of their inner life. Is not this a violation of Maeterlinck’s own 
principle ? At first sight it would seem so, in that the destiny of 
bis characters is, more frequently than not, nof decided in a corner 
of a room while the lamp burns on, unflickering ; but the violation in 
Maeterlinck’s case at least, is only apparent. What he emphasises 
is that life in modern times reveals its truth in silence and calm and 
he carefully remembers this throughout. He is averse, as Ibsen and 
Strindberg, Hauptmann, Galsworthy and Shaw are all averse, to the old 
heroic conception of life ; he avoids with sustained rigour, as they 
avoid, the Elizabethan surfeit of physical action and the classical 
tumult of passions. His men and women are modern in their normal di- 
mensions and quiet tenor of life ; only, unlike the creations of many 
or most of bis dramatic contemporaries, they have to face no problem 
or complication of social life, ethical, economical, or political. 
Monna Vanna is bis only play that tackles a problem and that 
problem is one of the relation between husband and wife viewed 
from different standpoints. Ardiane and Barbe Bleue also touches, 
allegorically, the question of the liberation of woman ; but neither of 
these two plays is a social drama in the true sense of the term. The 
action of Monna Vanna takes place in fifteenth century Pisa while 
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Ardiane and Bathe Bleue takes as to the castle of the legendary hero 
Blue Beard. The question of woman’s independent individuality 
which forms the basis of both these dramas assumes in consequence 
a somewhat universal character rather than the character of a 
peculiarly modem social problem. A definite time and definite 
place have been assigned for the action of a few plays besides Monna 
Vanna ; but there the psychological interest is all-important ; the 
social or historical interest is virtually non-existent. In the typical 
Maeterlinckian plays, where the action is more spiritual than 
physical, we are shown things which bad rather been felt than seen — 
the awe and suspense that await the approach of death ; blind groping 
in search of a little guidance amidst inscrutable mystery ; indefinite 
waiting and vague expectation burning out life’s taper ; the happy 
quietude of life arousing the jealousy of the future ; affection 
snatched from affection trying to peep into the mystery of the here- 
after ; the power that those exercise whom we call dead ; the soul’s 
journey in search of the secret of happiness ; and jealousy that stings 
itself to death, and love that knows how to sacrifice itself. In his 
eagerness for gauging the depths of human consciousness, Maeterlinck 
has overlooked an entire ai^pect of life — its comic aspect. The solitary 
instance of The Miracle of Saint Anthony excepted, bis plays are 
all tragic or at least serious in character. He does not laugh, nor 
does he make others laugh. It would be wrong to say that he has 
not the capacity to laugh oi make others laugh. Besides the fine, 
lambent humour that pervades the entire play of The Miracle of 
Saint Anthony, we got evidence of his subtle sense of the ludicrous 
in places of Princess Malcinc, Pcileas and Mclisanda, The Blue Bird, 
Mary Magdalene, The Burgomaster of Stilemonde, and The Power 
of the Dead. If Maeterlinck bad tried bis hand in humorous sketches 
he would have probably resembled the creator of the Prioress who 
sang ‘ in hir nose ful semely ’ rather than the creator of Falstaff. 
But on the strength of a single play and some light bits of humour 
scattered here and there, one cannot claim for him the rank of 
a humorist. The reason why he virtually ignored the comic side 
of life, though he could have adequately presented it only if he 
willed, is that the truth of life reveals itself primarily in its tragic 
aspect. For the profundity of Shakespeare’s thought and sentiment 
we haveto go to his tragedies, not to As You Like It or Twelfth Night. 
Coinedy, as Aristotle tells us, is an imitation of characters of a 

4 
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lower type.' Tt may expose the superficial oddities and incon- 
gruities of life and thus serve as an effective instrument of edification 
as well as of amusement, but there is not much room for laughter in 
an attempt to reach 'what lies below the surface. This consideration 
must have determined the serions character of Maeterlinck’s plays. 
Life, indeed, is not complete without laugh ter ; but whatever 
completes does not necessarily contain the essence of a thing. A 
dramatist who presents both the tragic and comic aspects of life 
is entitled to a perfection which neither a mere tragedian nor a mere 
comedian can claim. If, however, there were to he any preference 
in selection of matter, the tragic aspect should have it. .‘\t any rate, 
it is this aspect that Maeterlinck has preferred to present in his 
dramatic creations. 

The limited sphere of life that Maeterlinck has selected for 
artistfic handling determines, of course, the limited range of his 
chai'acterisation. In his plays we seek in vain for a good and 
adequate representation of that numerous class of people who 
represent the seamy side of life: thieves, robbers, bullies, liars, 
slanderers, flatterers, hypocrites, coxcombs, chatterbo.\es, blockheads, 
topers, gluttons, and their like. Kings and queens, princes, princesses, 
ministers, courtiers, officers and warriors, standing usually for the 
violently active side of life, are also almost equally conspicuous by 
their absence from his genuine works. The royal figures in The Seven 
Princesses are mere shadows while the king in Prilcas and Melisandn 
is really a philosopher with a Maeterlinckian bent of mind. Monna 
Vanna, with its mediaeval setting, presents a commander of a 
garrison, a general and two lieutenants, but these martial dignitaries 
are given no opportunity for use of the sword or the bullet ; exchange 
of words is all that is needed to unlock their minds or bring about the 
crises of their souls. The Burfjoniaster of Stilemonde and its com- 
panion piece The Salt of Life are the only plays in which we come 
across some real military persons and the first of these two is the only 
play in which we hear a volley being fired. These two plays form 
a ' class by themselves among Maeterlinck’s writings. Dealing 
with two intensely tragic episodes of the Great War, they prove 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that his mastery of the concrete facts 
of what we call normal life,, with all its grossness, meanness, and 

> Poetics, V. I. in Batoher'e AritMWt Theatf of Poetry and Pine Art, p.*9J. 
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horror, is as thorough as of the subtle movements incessantly passing 
within the depths of conscious or subconscious life. Gifted with 
a rich measure of the sense of the ludicrous and of the concrete 
facts of normal existence, he has elected to study characters who have, 
so to speak, retired within their own selves: dreamers, sleepers, 
brooders, watchers, gropers, disembodied souls of men, animals, 
and things, persons who do not know their own minds, and persons 
of illumined consciousness who submit to life in silence. Charao' 
ters that cannot be included under one or another of these categories 
are not altogether dispensed with ; but they generally occupy places 
of secondary imprtance or no importance at all. To this class may 
be assigned such persons as servants, policemen, doctors, gardeners, 
beggars, neighbours, children, and infatuated lovers. Maeterlinck’s 
characters, as also his situations, may appear somewhat abnormal 
not to those alone with whom Shakespeare is the standard of dramatic 
creation, but even to persons who believe that modern drama has 
found it.s initiation at the hands of Ibsen. But a dramatist, as in 
fact every creative artist, should be judged by his own artistic creed. 
One may, if one likes, find fault with Maeterlinck’s creed ; but if we 
accept the fundamental principle of that creed, that the truth of life 
now reveals itself in silence, we cannot escape characters and situations 
such as he has given. “ I admire Othello,” he says characteristically, 
‘‘ but he does not appear tome to live the august daily life of a Hamlet, 
who has the time to live, inasmuch as he does not act.”i He has not 
accepted Shakespeare’s ideal, nor even of Ibsen’s. He acknowledges 
that Ibsen ‘‘ often leads us far down into human consciousness,” but 
adds that ” nearly all the duties which form the active principle of 
Ibsen's tragedie.s are duties situated no longer within, but without, 
the healthy, illumined consciousness.”^ His ideal drama is still a thing 
of the future when life will be more illumined and, consequently, 
there will be less tears and more happiness and peace than at present. 
But while we wait for that ideal state, drama, he holds, must find its 
motive force in the struggle between egoism and ignorance on the 
one hand and the duty of charity and justice on the other such as 
we find, for instance, in his own play Moniia Vanna. 

Maeterlinck’s conception of the ideal drama seems to be suicidal 
to drama as a distinct form of art. He hopes that with increasing 

Th$ Tnaturt of th$ Humblt, p. lOS. 
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illuminatioo in the consciousnesa of mankind, life will be more and more 
free from inner and outer conflict. In the absence of this illumination 
mankind has so far 'allowed pride, vanity, revenge, false honour, and a 
thousand other* illusions to dictate its '* duties ” and these so-called 
duties have so far been the main springs of dramatic action ; but there 
will be no room for such illusions in the fully illumined consciousness of 
f uture generations, aud, consequently, no room for such “ duties” in their 
life. In that state of perfect illumination life will be a life of harmony 
and goodwill which can lead only to the paralysis of the drama. In 
the poet’s own expression, ” When the sun has entered into the con- 
sciousness of him who is wise, as we may hope that some day it will 
enter into that of ail men, it will reveal one duty, and one alone, which 
is that we should do the least possible harm and love others as we love 
ourselves ; and from this duty no drama can spring.” ‘ 

The possible extinction of the drama, though a logical conse- 
quence of the progressive enlightenment of human life, will, we might 
hope, for ever remain a matter of theory only. It is extremely diflScult 
to share Maeterlinck’s unbounded optimism and believe with him 
that humanity will ever attain perfect illumination of consciousness. 
The history of civilisation bears testimony to the fact that if there 
has been progress in some directions, there has been regress in others. 
Newer lights have brought newer shades in their train. It would 
not be presumptuous to say that human advancement has been rather 
in the direction of the intellect than in that of the spirit, and in- 
tellectual advancement does not always make for harmony and 
goodwill. A Socrates could be born before the birth of Christ while, 
two and a half thousand years after Socrates, the voice of a Rolland 
crying for peace is still like the voice of one crying in the wilderness. 
The children of light, the lovers of real peace and universal brother- 
hood, are still an insignificant minority, and in all proba^lity they will 
remain a minority for ever, as salt is always an insignificant fraction 
of that which is to be salted. We may legitimately question whether 
even in the remotest future there will be enough spiritual salt on earth 
wherewith to salt entire humanity. Our joys and sorrows, it is true, 
m-e no longer decided, in the normal course of things, on the field of 
battle ; but still these joys and sorrows may occasionally receive a 
shock from outside, as they received during the Orest iWar. Notwitb- 
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gtanding all progress in the direction of silence and calm, our life is 
still at an incalculable distance from the perfect illumination that 
paralyses the drama. 

But though the extinction of the drama is. for all practical 
purposes, out of the question, though Shaw may be right in hoping 
“ Whatever Bastilles fall, the theatre will stand, it seems doubtful 
whether the drama will be able to retain in future the place of honour 
it has occupied in the past. If it is to reflect the progressively illu- 
mined life of future generations, it must depend more and more on 
words and proportionately less and less on physical action. But a 
theatrical audience, as Strindberg rightly points out. Is mainly drawn 
from the middle classes ’ who care more for a spectacular presentation 
of concrete facts than for speculative depth. Such has been the case 
in the past and such will be the case in the future because, as we have 
just now supposed, life of the vast majority of mankind will perhaps 
never be thoroughly illumined. The dramatic artist, therefore, will 
be in a dilemmatic position ; he will have either to ignore the enlighten- 
ed minority in order to gain vitality and success for his drama, or to 
ignore the middle-class majority and thus forfeit the chance of vitality 
and success for his productions. Persons of a really illumined con- 
sciousness, though they will remain even in the distant future a small 
minority, will, however, gradually increase in number and form a class 
such as the past never saw. To ignore this class of persons would 
be to acknowledge a limitation ; but the dramatist will have to ignore 
them or, at any rate, to bring them temporarily down to a lower level 
of intellect and spirit so that they may appreciate the dramatist’s view 
and presentation of life. Maeterlinck acknowledges the possibility of 
such lowering of intellectual and spiritual level, even in a man 
of illumined consciousness witnessing the performance of a play. 

With the rise of the curtain,” he says, ” the high intellectual 
desire within us undergoes transformation ; and in place of the 
thinker, psychologist, mystic or moralist there stands the mere 
instinctive spectator, the man electrified negatively by the crowd, 
the man whose one desire is to see something happen.”’’ 
But while this lowering is natural or even inevitable in the case 
of drama, such lowering need not be necessary in an appreciation 

‘ Prataoe to Heartbreak Houee.' 
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of music or painting. Unlike the dramatist, the musician and the 
painter have ample powers to rise to the highest point of illumination 
that the life of their hearer or spectator may have attained. The 
pSinter’s and the musician’s are essentially arts for individual apprecia- 
tion and admit of the widest and highest possible range of contempla- 
tion ; the dtamatist’s is essentially an art for collective appreciation 
and demands more of the sense of fact than of contemplation and 
reverie. The sense of fact, however indispensable for practical pur- 
poses of life, belongs to a lower level than contemplation in the 
kingdom of the spirit ; and it is this kingdom that, the optimist 
believes, will increasingly assert itself in the affairs of men. Even the 
novel, in relation to the artist, has been given the dignity of a lawful 
wife,” while the stage has been dubbed merely ” a noisy, flashy, and 
insolent mistress.”^ The dramatist’s contest with the musician and 
the painter, as also with the novelist, will thus grow ever more keen 
and, we apprehend, he will come out the worse from the contest. 

It may be noted that Strindberg, writing much earlier than 
Maeterlinck, anticipated the decline of the drama and the theatre on 
less subtle and philosophic grounds. He does not talk of the illumina- 
tion of human consciousness. He finds the possibility of the decline 
of the drama in the growth of reflective powers of mankind. In the 
Preface to Miss Julia he says, ” Like almost all other art, that of the 
stage has long seemed to me a sort of Biblia Pauperum, or a Bible in 
pictures for those who cannot read what is written or printed. And in 
the same way the playwright has seemed to me a lay preacher spread- 
ing the thoughts of his time in a form so popular that the middle 
classes, from which theatrical audiences are mainly drawn, can know 
what is being talked about without troubling their brains too much. 
For this reason the theatre has always served as a grammar-school to 
young people, women, and those who have acquired a I’ttle knowledge, 
all of whom retain the capacity for deceiving themselves and being 
deceived — which means again that they are susceptible to illusions 
produced by the suggestions of the author. And for the same reason 
T have had a feeling that, in our time, when the rudimentary, incom- 
plete thought processes operating through our fancy seem to be 
developing into reflection, research and analysis, the theatre might 

^ Anton Tebekoff, quoted bj Marian Fell is her IntrodocUon to PhUs of Anion 
Tehekoj/g edition of 1920, p« 7. • 
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stand on tHe verge of being abandoned as a decaying form, for the 
enjoyment of which we lack the requisite conditions.”^ If the 
growth of the powers of reflection, Asearch, and analyms in the 
audience renders the production of illusions on the stage difficult, the 
growth of illumined consciousness in the audience renders such produc* 
tion of illusions increasingly impossible. One might recall here 
Lamb’s condemnation of the stage as a medium of interpretation of 
Shakespeare’s tragedies. That condemnation ultimately reduces itself to 
the position that profundity of thought and imagination is not compa- 
tible with stage-representation. Tf the stage fails to express adequately 
profound thoughts and imaginings, how much more difficult should it 
be for the stage to reflect those subtle waves of consciousness and sub- 
consciousness which constitute the inner life of a really enlightened 
man. And if the stage fails to interpret a drama, the drama itself, as 
drama, fails. Stage-representation being an integral part of the drama, 
a play which cannot be properly represented on the stage cannot be 
called a real drama ; it becomes a mere closet play and we might claim 
for it kinship with the novel. 

Though the logical conclusion of Maeterlinck’s theory of the 
drama is extinction or at least decline of the drama itself, in practice 
he only looks forward to a drama of peace, love, and justice and a 
‘ theatre of peace, and of beauty without tears.’^ While following 
the principle that modern drama must stand for modern reality which, 
for him, is based in peace, he has not been able to avoid altogether 
jealousy, cruelty, and tears ; but by far the largest part of his creation 
is devoted to bringing out the noiseless beauty and seriousness of life 
and its silent undercurrents that, flowing all unnoticed, yet determine 
the course of destiny. The depths of human consciousness, like the 
depths of the ocean, are inexhaustible. A dramatist can expect to ex- 
plore but a small part of them. Maeterlinck has tried to explore a 
part which finds expression in silence and peace and it is as a creator of 
a drama of silence and peace that ho should be judged. 

Dacca. 


I Edwin BjOrkman’a translation (Tjondon, Duckworth A Co.). 
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MUSLIM APPRECIATION OF INDIA. 

W E have already given enough proof of the familiarity of the 
Hindus and the Muslims with the language of each other. This 
familiarity, everyone would admit, presupposes the existence of a very 
close contact. Of the existence of such a contact we get further 
proofs in the writings of the Arab and Persian authors of that period. 
Authors like Mas'udI, Jahiz, Maqdisl, Shahrabtani, Idrisi and others 
have left their observations on the religious ideas and cultural attain- 
ment of the Hindus, which form, on the whole, the most important 
part of the material we have in hand for our present study. These 
Muslim authors possessed critical but broad and appreciative minds, 
and stated facts, as beard or observed, without distorting them in 
the least degree. They often tried to justify the Hindu point of view 
as far as it was possible for them to do. Every similarity or agree- 
ment in thought was very much appreciated and strongly brought to 
light. These Muslim authors repeatedly bring to our notice that the 
Hindus generally believe in one God, that they believe in the divine 
scheme of reward and retribution for human action in the after life, 
that they believe in Paradise and Hell, and so on. 

As examples of the study of the Indian religious thought and 
customs by Muslims, a few passages from the early works of the Arabs 
and Persians should be of interest here. Thus, Mas'udf writes about 
the Buddhists : 

“They are a sect known as * Samaniyyab,’* who worship in the same 
way as the Quarish (of Arabia) did before Islam. They worship and turn 


* Gootinncd from the prsviou letoe, 
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their faces towards their idols in their prayers. Those who are sensible 
among them think that the custom is very much the same as the Muslim 
convention of praying with face turned towards the Qiblah. They also 
hold that their worship is really meant for the one Ood. And those 
who are ignorant consider these idols to be the Godhead itself and wor- 
ship them as such.’' ^ 

Al-Jill jCborn in 1365 A.D.) explains the faith of the idol-worship- 
pers thus ; 

“ Idolaters worship Him as the Being who permeates every atom 
of the material world without infusion or commixture. God is the 
* truth * of the idols which they worship, and they worship none but 
Him. This is the Mystery of their following the Truth in themselves, 
because their hearts bore witness to them that good lay in their so doing. 
On account of that spirit of belief in the reality of their worship, the 

thing as it really is shall be revealed to them in the next world 

Therefore, even if the infidels had known the torments which they must 
suffer in consequence of their worship, they would have persisted in it 
by reason of the spiritual delight they experience therein ^ 

Al-Jilr was under the impression that the Brahmins were the 
followers of Abraham. He says that these Brahmins possessed five 
sacred books, the fifth being forbidden to most of them. ‘‘ It is noto- 
rious among them," he adds, " that those who read this fifth part 
invariably become Muslims The Brahmans worship Him ab- 

solutely, without reference to prophets or apostles." ^ 

Mutahhar bin Tahir, the author of the " Kitab al-Bid*wat- 
Tclrikh," i.e.y the book of Creation and History, gives many passages 
on the religious ideas of the Hindus and their customs. Under the 
heading " Brahmans " he writes: 

"Know that all people have a religion, a system of education and 
laws of their own ; it is their religion which assures the security of their 
life and their well-being. Their education is always one of the main- 
springs of their greatness, and it, together with their legal institutions, 
has formed their characteristic habits and customs. 

" Certain people say that there are QCO different types of religious 
faiths in India; of these 09 are well-known, which are grouped into 42 
sects and further grouped into 4 main divisions. These 4 mgm divisions 

1 Muraj az^Zahab (Paris)* Vol. 1. p. 298. 

Ins&n uUKdmilt qootsd from Nicholson’s Studies in Islamic Mysticism, p. 132. 
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again merge into 2 definite creeds, namely, the Brahmanio and the 
Buddhistic. The Buddhists are atheists, whereas among the Brahmansg 
some admit the unity of the existence of God, and some believe in the 
doctrine of rewards and punishments through transmigration of souls, 
and some believe neither in God nor in the prophets 

** They possess a system of calculation, astronomy, medicine, 

music, musical instruments, dance ; they say that they employ 

charms in producing magical results, and have control over rain and 

cold ; To them the Muslims are impure, they do not touch them, 

nor do they touch things touched by them. To them beef is forbidden, 
they respect cows as they do their mothers. The man who kills a cow 
is always awarded capital punishment.*' ^ 

The same author gives descriptions of some of the chief Devatas 
and details of their worshippers. He describes Mahadeva, Kali, Maha- 
Kali and their respective cults. Other sects mentioned are the wor- 
shippers of water and fire. In summing up the chapter he says : 

“And those who do not believe in prophethood and the day of 
Eesurrection, believe, however, in the reward and punishment in the 
after life, through transmigration. And their excuse for idol-worship is 
that God being absolute is beyond human grasp and human concep- 
tion "2 

“ The Hindus, inspitc of their differences, form into two groups: 

(I) The Buddhists — who do not attribute qualiti(,‘B to the Divinity; and, 

(II) the Unitarian Brahmans. Both of them adrpit the reward of good 

actions; that punishment of sins is not for (;ternity. TIk^ Buddhists 
declare that rewards and chastisement are received in this world, within 
our sense experiences; and whatever we acquire by action remains with 
us and acts as agent and causes the existence of the body. This is 
what continues to exist in the body. When separated, it does not 
revert to it but transmigrattrs in accordance with the result of its 
actions " 

“ But generally the Hindus believe in Divine retribution. They 
undergo severe self-mortifications ; for example, they commit suicide by 
drowning themselves, by burning themselves ; these actions, they 
believe, would transport them to heaven before their appointed time. 
And thus, I tell you, inspito of their ignorance and their heretical 
beliefs, they believe in Paradise." ♦ 


1 

s 

s 


Kit&b aItBid*tDat»Tarii^, Vol. IV, pp. 9^12. 
Ibid, Vol. II, p. 197. 

Ibid, Vol. I, p. 186. 
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'*The Mahadevists believe in Mahadeva. They think that all 
things originated from three allied elements. One of these agents of 
creation is Mahadeva. He outwitted his brother and threw him on the 
ground, and then separated his skin and spread it over the surface of 
the Earth. This world is his skin, its mountains lus bones, the sheets 

of water his blood and the vegetable growth of the Earth his hair 

There is a sect among them which believes in the eternity of creation, 
that is, the world existed along with God from the beginning of 
Time." ^ 

Such passages as referring to Hindu religious beliefs can be multi- 
plied indefinitely. I will restrict myself to a few more examples from 
different authors. Al-Jahiz (869 A.D.), an earlier writer than the 
one mentioned above, is another author of much more importance 
whose comments on Hindus and their country we must consider next. 
He writes : 

"The Hindus excel in astrology and mathematics, they have a 
special Indian script, they excel in medicine and possess some wonderful 
secrets of that art, in particular those remedies that are of the greatest 
use in the most dangerous diseases. They have developed to a perfec- 
tion their arts like sculpture, painting and architecture. They are the 

inventors of chess They make good swords and know all the tricks 

of fencing. They know charms that can remove poison and pain 

from the body. Their music is pleasant and they have all sorts of 

dances They possess different systems of writing. They have 

collections of poetry philosophy, literature and the science of moralss 

From India we received that book, called Ealilah wa Dimnah. These 
people have judgment and are brave. In some virtues they surpass 
even the Chinese. They possess the virtue of cleanliness and purity. 
They are very good-looking people and have fine bodies. They have, 

in their country, frankincenses Contemplation has originated with 

them " * 

Ya'qub! (895 A.D.) observes : 

"The Hindus arc superior to all other nations in intelligence and 
thoughtfulness. They arc more exact in astronomy and astrology than 
any other people. The Siddhhnta is a good proof of their intellectual 
powers ; by this book the Greeks and the Persians have also profited. 
In medicine their opinion ranks first...... They have treatises on logic 

1 NtMt al'Bwf'wflf-Tdfifci, Vol. 1, p. 144. 

. * Baa’il, p. U. 
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and philosophy and on many other subjects, a description of which 
would lead us into lengthy details." ^ 

AMdrIsi (1154 A.D.), speaking of the accomplishments of the Hindus, 
says: 

Hindus are by nature inclined to justice and never depart from 
it in their actions. Their good faith, honesty, and faithfulness to their 
promises are well-known, and they arc so famous for these qualities 
that people flock to their country from every side." 

QazI Sa‘id (1070 A.D.) observes: 

“ The Hindus have always been considered by all other people as 
the custodians of learning and wisdom. Their knowledge of God ascer- 
tains His unity and purity. They have differc'nl sects: Brahmans, 
star- worshippers, believers in the final destruction of Creation, believers 
in the eternity of Creation. They do not belii‘ve in prophets. To kill 
or to injure an animal is a sin with them." * 

Abul Fazl, the prime minister of Akbar, remarks : 

" Shall I describe the steadfastm‘ss of its inhabitants or record their 
benevolence of mind ? Shall I portray the beauty that charms the heart 
or sing of purity unstained ? Shall I tell you of heroic valour or weave 
romances of their vivacity of intellect and tlu ir lore ? The inhabitants 
of this land are religious, affectionate, hospitable, gt'nial and frank They 
are fond of scientific pursuits, inclined to austerity of life, seekers after 
justice, contented, industrious, capable in affairs, loyal, truthful and 
constant. The true worth of this people shines most in the day of adver- 
sity and its soldiers know no retreat from the field 

“ They are capable of mastering the difficuliics of any subject in a 
short space of time and surpass their instructors, and to win the Divine 
favour they will spend body and soul and joyfully devote their liv('8 
thereunto. They one and all believe in the unity of God, and as to the 
reverence they pay to imagi*s of sloni- and wood and the like, which 
simpletons regard as idolatry, it is not so. The writer of these pages 
has exhaustedly discussed the subject with many enlightened and upright 
men, and it became evident that these images of some chosen souls 
nearest in approach to the throne of God, are fashioned as aids to fix the 
mind and keep the though t.s from wandering. While the worship of God 
alone is required as indispensable." ^ 
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Azad of Bilgram (1704-1785 A.D.), in his Ghizlanal-Hind gives his 
appreciation of India in the following words ; 

“It befits that I should speak of India with reference to books such as 
the commentaries of the Qur'an and the traditions *of the Prophet." He 
then quotes among other authors, the words of Shai^ ‘Ali Bum! : “ The 
country where books wore first written and from where the foun- 
tains of wisdom originally flowed, was India." He further observes : 

“ There is a consensus of opinion that the Greeks had excelled the 
learned of the world in the mathematical sciences, excepting in music 
and arithmetic, in which sciences Hindus excelled. They have reached 
inconceivable heights of perfection in these. The scholars of foreign 
countries have borrowed most of the laws of arithmetic from the Hindus, 
but not a single scholar of any country has as yet learnt the laws of the 
science of music." “ The learned of India have their own indigenous art 
of rhetoric, and have not borrowed anything from the Arabs, nor have 
they tasted a drop from the cup of the Persians. The antiquity of their 
sciences and the age in which their savants flourished, belong to a period 
of time the beginning of which is beyond human conception." 

Mirza Janjanan, Mazhar Shahid (1717 A.D.), writes in a letter: 

" You should know that it appears from the ancient books of the 
Indians that the Divine Mercy, in the beginning of the creation of the 
human species, sent a Book, named the Bed (Veda), which is in four 
parts, in order to regulate the duties of this as well as the next world, 
containing the news of the past and future^ through an angel or divine 
spirit by the name of Bramha (Brahma), who is omnipotent and outside 
the creation of the universe " 

“...All the schools (of the Hindus) unanimously believe in the unity 
of the most high God ; consider the world to bi* created ; believe in the 
destruction of the world ; in the reward for good and bad conduct, on the 
resurrection and accountability (of conduct). They are far advanced in 
theoretical and transcribed sciences, in austerity, in religious endeavours. 
They are eminent in searching after the sciences and revelations...So it is 
evident that it had been a good religion but abrogated. ^ 

MUSLIM ASSIMILATION OF INDIAN THOUGHT. 

Long before the Muslim scholars translated Hindu works into 
Arabic or Persian, and before the Muslim travellers brought news from 

I New Series, Vd. XIX, 1924, pp. 33S-d9. 
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India, the Muslims bad bad some glimpses of India's religious conceptions 
— through Persian literature and also through the Buddhistic influence 
that still lingered in some of the most remote parts of Persia. The Mus- 
lims knew the Biuddhists by the name ‘Samaniyyah’ (derived from Sra- 
mana). The word ‘bud* or * hut ’ had long ago degenerated in to the sense 
of ‘ idol ’ and conveyed no other meaning. Buzasaf, that is, Bodhisattva, 
was known to them as the founder of Buddhism, Bnddbism bad flourish- 
ed in Balkh ,Transoxiana, Khurasan, Turkestan and Persia, and to some 
extent also in Iraq, before the Muslims conquered these countries. After 
these countries were converted to Islam, the Buddhist priests did not 
at once stop their propaganda. Their ascetic practices and atheistic 
philosophy continued to work, as before, among the new converts to 
Islam. The rosary is one of the objects that Muslims inherited from 
the Buddhists. In the spiritual field, the Sufic doctrine of Fana, i.e., 
of self-annihilation, is the Nirvana of the Buddhists. But the whole 
Sufic system of spiritual ‘stations,’ i.e., maqamat or chakras, that the 
seeker after illumination realizes on his way to ‘extinction,’ is of 
Buddhistic, in any case of Indian, origin. 

The Persians of Balkh and Bukhara bad displayed a strong ten- 
dency to revert to their old Buddhistic habits of thought. It was 
most piobably here that Buddhism had lasted longer than anywhere 
else. Abu Nasr Ahmad bin Narsakhl (943 .A.D.) relates in his history 
of Bukhara; " Every time the people of Bukhara were conquered, they 
accepted Islam, and no sooner the Arabs retired than they gave it up 
again." * Referring to the old history of Bukhara, the author says: 

" Twice a year there used to be held a bazaar in which people 
sold idols. On each market day the sale of idols used to 

amount to 50 thou.sand dirhams.... The people of Bukhara were 
idolaters in the past, and the selling of idols, twice a year, 

had become an institution. Muhammad bin Ja’far (the original 
author of the history in Arabic), has written in his book that the 
bazaar has continued down to our times.’ Such being the history, 
one may not be very far from truth in coming to the conclusion that, 
something more subtle and of the essential quality of Buddhism must 
have lingered in the minds of the people even after their conversion to 
Islam. That it was so, the role of the Bsrmakis in the Abbaside rule 
has proved beyond doubt. 

> TSWM i-SuHiri (ed. 0. Sebefer, Paris, 1892), p. 18. 

* pp. 18-19. 
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Balkht the original home of the Barmaids, was conquered in the 
reign of the Ealiph 'Uthmiin, in 652 A.D. The Barmak (i.e., Sk. 
Paramukha), chief of the Buddhist temple, called Nau-bahSr (i.e., 
Navavihara), was imprisoned and sent over to the Ealiph. He must 
have turned a Muslim there as he is known to have changed his faith 
on his return to Balklj again. But his people thought he had lost his 
original sanctity and deprived him of his priesthood and accepted his 
son as their religious head. When the Turk Buddhist king, Nizak 
Tarkhan, got the Barmak chief and his ten sons murdered by means 
of an underhand intrigue , the Barmak chief's wife with her youngest 
son made her escape to Eashmir. The young Barmak was trained at 
Kashmir, in medicine, astronomy and other Indian sciences. This 
young Barmak was eventually called back to Balldl, and given the 
charge of the temple.' Yahya ibn Ehalid, the prime minister of 
Harun ar-llashTd, was a descendant of this Buddhist Barmaki family. 
And, " the man who during the Arab rule took an absorbing interest 
in India,” says Ibn an-NadIm, ” was Yahya ibn Ehalid, the Barmaki, 
noted for inviting Hindu physicians and scholars from India. ^ It 
seems it had been a tradition with the Barmakis to send students to 
India, and it was in keeping with the same tradition that they had 
sent scholars to study the religions of India and invited Hindu Pandits 
and physicians. 

There was a good number of thinkers amongst Muslims, especi- 
ally in the Abbaside reign, who were, more or less, directly influenced 
by Buddhism. The Magians, even after their conversion to Islam, 
were generally half Buddhists in their faith. Ibn Muqaffah 
(760 A.D.), who translated the Kalilah tea Dimnah from Pahlavi into 
Arabic, and accepted Islam in his mature years, presents a good 
example of the free-thinking Magians and Muslims. Ibn Muqaffah's 
‘Introduction’ to the Kalilah wa Dimnah, which ho ascribes to 
Burzuyah, who brought the original work from India and translated it 
into Pahlavi, about 531-579 A.D., has a distinct Buddhistic touch about 
it. For example he says : 

‘ ‘ And I found that a divine tTanqudhty comes over the ascetic when 
be is absorbed in meditation ; for he is still, contented, unambitious, 
satisfied, free from cares, has renounced the world, has escaped from 

' KiUb ul-BuldAn, p. 824 ; ‘Arab o^Hindke Ta'atluqSt, pp. 117-18. 

* Fihriat, p. 840. 
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evils, is devoid of greed, is pure, independent, protected against sorrow, 

above jealousy, manifests pure love does none any harm and remains 

himself unmolested ” * 

Ibn Muqaffah’s interpretation of the dream of the Indian Bajah, 
Eaid, is also very characteristic of his liberal views. He says : 

“Enow that the piece of cloth (you dreamt of) is the religion divine 
and that the four men who pull at it (from four corners) have come to 
preserve it.” The four religions he mentions are : Magianism, Jewism, 
Christianity and the religion of the Arabs. “ Thus they struggle for the 
preservation of their religion and pull the cloth towards the four sides 
away from each other and become enemies for the sake of religion.” ® 

Abul ‘Ala Ma'arrI, the famous blind poet (973-1058 A.D.), was a 
veritable Buddhist, nay even a Jaina. He it was about whom Von 
Kremer remarked that he was one of the greatest moralists of all times 
whose profound genius anticipated much that is commonly attributed 
to the so-called modern spirit of enlightenment.-’ Ma'arri did not 
believe in the resurrection of the dead. He considered procreation a 
sin in human beings, and annihilation their real goal. He remained a 
celebato to the end of his life. To him religion was not a matter of 
revelation from God but a product of human mind. He says: 

Hanifs are stumbling, Christians all astray, 

Jews wildered, Magians far on error’s way. 

We mortals are composed of two great s’cbools— - 
Enlightened knaves or else religious fouJs.^ 

“ Nothing endures," sang Ma'arri, ** everything is doomed to 
perish, even Islam itself. Moses taught and passed away. Christ suc- 
ceeded him. Then came Muhammad with his five daily prayers. A 
new faith will come later, supplanting, outshining this. Humanity is 

thus hounded to death between yesterday and to-day Perishable is 

the earth. Its end is not unlike its beginning. To Jaws of birth and 
death everything is subject. On and on flows the stream of time, ever 
bringing something new. 

*• Show yourself not coarse by Ocating what has been thrown out of 
water — ^and adopt not as your food that which has been slain-— consume 
not eggs..., violence is the worst of misdeeds from all these misdeeds 

* Noeldeke, qaoted in Appendix III, The Iranian Influence on Mutlim Literature, 
pp. 106183. 

* Ibid. 

’ NiefaotioD, A Literary Hietory of the Arahe, p. 316. • 

^ A Literary Hietory of the Arahe, p. 816. 
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I have washed my hands. Ah 1 only I wish I had thought of them 

before 1 became grey ^ 

From a consideration of such passages ae quoted above, Von 
Kremer remarks that they definitely point to ' the influence of 
Buddhism.^ And as Ma'arri wore a dress of u'ndyed wool and wooden 
sandals, Nicholson thinks he might have got the idea from the Jainas 
of India, though this could hardly be possible. ^ One is likely to pre* 
sume that such free-thinkers as Ma'arri and others must have led a 
life condemned by their contemporaries. Such was, however, not the 
case with Ma'arri. Nasir Ehusrn, who visited Ma'am’s town, 
'Ma'arra,* about 1017 A.D., says that the man named Abul ‘Ala- 
Ma'arri, the blind, lives in this town. He is rich and the chief among 
the people of the town. The inhabitants of this town respect him as 
their master. He lives as an ascetic and wears woolen dress. He 

never refuses bis wealth to anybody The scholars of Syria 

and of the West and Iraq, all admit his superiority in poetry and, 
literature.'* 

Salih bin 'Abdul-Quddus, executed in 783 A.D., Abul 'Atahiya 
(8-28 A.D.), Jarir ibn Hazm, Hammad Ajrad, Yunan bin Harun, 'Ali. 
bin Khalil and Bashsbar had been more or less influenced by Indian 
religious ideas and were the founders of various intellectual move- 
ments. Abul ‘Atahiya’s words: “ If you desire to see the most 
noble mankind, look at the king in beggar’s clothing, it is he whose 
sanctity is great among men,” are an echo of the past memory of a long- 
forsaken ideal. ' Tlie poet .-Vban has referred to some of the leading 
Muslim atheists of bis day. Though as regards their philosophical 
creed they appear to be dualists and influenced by Manes, yet, as from 
•fahiz’s description of their tenets, they appear to have been more like 
Buddhists than Manichaeans : 

” Vagrancy means with them that they may not abide two nights 
in the same dwelling, ** the vagrants among them always wander in pairs, 
and adopt four rules— saintliness, purity, veracity and poverty.” ^ 


1 Islamic Cieilizalion, Vol. II, pp. 24i'4e. 

* Encyclopaedia of Reliyion and Ethice, V<>1. II, pp. 100-101. 

* Ibid, pp. lUO-101. 

* Siyihat-Nawah i-Nasir Kkuerii (Penis), pp. 36-27. 

* Qoldsiher, Traneactione of the 9lh Congress of tke‘OrienlalisU, Vol. II, p. 114. 

* The SanoyMie follow a eimilar rule in India. 

t Etuyolopatdio of Religion and Ethics, Voi. II, p. 160, 

6 
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The story these atheists told in illustration of their creed is plainly 
Buddhistic in origin. It tells that two of their saints once suffered 
themselves to be beaten almost to death. They were suspected of 
stealing some ^ems, which an ostrich had swallowed before their eyes. 
But they did not like to betray the bird and thus be the cause of the 
injury that might be done to it.^ 

INDUN INFLUENCE ON SUFISM. 

In the religious thought and more particularly in the ascetic prac* 
tices of the Sufi orders, India has played a very important part. We 
find a distinct Indian element in Sufism which has been so often pro- 
tested against and reviled by the orthodox Muslims. Mansur al- 
Halla] is known to have visited India (Gujrat), and his words: “ I am 
the Troth,” are the repetition of the Vedantic ‘ Soham ’ or ‘ Tat tvam 
asi.' But more definite and unmistakable traces of Indian influence 
exist. The Naqshbandiyyah order of the Sufis has adopted the Raja- 
yogic method of pranayama (habs i-dam) to their zihr, i.c., the manner 
of commemoration or japa. The author of the ” Masha* i-Naqsh- 
bandiyyah i-Mujaddadiyyah ” gives a sketch of it.* Von Kremer 
gives some passages from a Persian MS. which agree in their detail 
with the actual system and practice of the Sufis : 

” The place of the heart is the mass of flesh under the left breast 
and that of the spirit, the mass under the right breast. That of the 
secret is to the left of the chest and that of the hidden, to the right of it, 
and the most hidden is in the middle of it. ^ The soul is in the brain 
and the elements are unfolded therein * The way to commemo- 

rate the name of the essence with the heart is by letting the tongue 
stick to the roof of the mouth. ^ letting the breath go without hindrance. 
While the teeth close on each other, then let the name of the Divine 

Being with its meaning be imagined in the heart next he is to 

utter the formula of negation: ‘ La ilahaill-Alluh.’ « The mode is to 


* Compare : ** Troth i.s beneficial to all beings and does not coosiat in ita utterance. 
(Tijaavalkya. I, S8). 

* P. 400. 

* ^I^ three main * nidis ’ are referred to; IjS, PingatS, and 8u$humna : 2^4 ia situ- 
ated on the left and the PingalA on the right. 

^ / Shirahttka, centre in the bead, where the guiuu (rajas, otavus, saltva) of the 

atMMUNiM nnfold tbemselTes. 


• Khiehari itudra in which 'the toiwue is rolled backward and upwards, during the 
prooM of inapiratioa. (V. Q. Bela, KundaSni, 1937, p. 98.) 

* Them is no G«d hot the 3od." * 
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let the tongue adhere as before and restrain the breath under the nafjel, ^ 
whence he is to imagine * la ’ as reaching to the extremity of the 
brain and * ilaha * as thence to right shoulder and * ill- Allah * as thence to 
the heart ; so that this formula should compass all the seats of delicate 
constituents of man.^ This he is to repeat so long as his breath holds 

out, and he is to let it go from his mouth in separate words The 

smallest number of times this is to be repeated is 6,000 in the hour. 
The attainment of complete extinction ^ brings with it the attainment 
of the first step in the lower sainthood.^ 

Again, we have in the Nafa’is ul-Funun : 

''The Indians value these two sciences (prdndt/dma and dfoij/dna) 
very highly, and whenever any one attains perfection in them they call 
him a yogi and reckon him among the holy spirits 

1. On the Science of Breathing. 

' ' Know that breath comes now from the right and now from the 
left side, as it comes from the two sides at one and the same time.^ 
They connect the right side with the sun, the left with the moon.^ 
They also assert in the course of twenty-four hours 21,600 breaths are 
drawn, ^ every hour (?) about 900. Not infrequently 900 breaths 
more or less, are drawn in one hour. They say that frequently as many 
as 1,600 breaths are drawn in an hour, ^ and that every two hours the 
breath comes from a different place. Not uncommonly for two or three 
days breath comes from one and the same place. There are some yogis 
who in the course of twenty-four hours breathe only twice, once in the 
morning and once in the evening ; and they assert, that just as it is 
possible to restrain the breath to that extent, t.e., for half the day, so it 


* Here tlie Kundalini is meant to be stroked with pressure of restrained breath. 
{The Serpent Power, 1924, p. 114, 7.) 

^ That is, with the breatli Teabrained, the concentrated mental force has to dwell on all 

tbe psychic centres of the humon body. Compare : '* Meditating'on Hari (Vishnu) 

he holds his breath, with 64 japa ; then meditating on Bhiva he exhales 

through pingala with 82 japa ’ (Tatifra of the Oreat Liberation, p. czxx). 

^ That is, '* through Samadhi, the quality of nirliptatra or detachment, and thereafter 
mukti (liberation) is attained." {Ibid, p. czzzi.) 

^ Islamic Cmlization, Vol. 1, pp. 113-14. 

^ It is at tbe moment of death that breathing takes place from both the nostrils. (The 
Serpent Power, p. 114 n.). 

* Tbe pale is Shashi, i.e., the moon, and the red pingalA is Mihira, t.e., tbe Son, 
'* which are connected with the alternate breathing from the right to the left nostril and vies 
versa,** {The Serpent Power, p. 118.^ 

7 (Compare : " All beings say the ajapa Gdyairi, which is tbe expulsion cf the breath 
by Hanghdra, pnd its inspiration by Sahkdra, 21,600 times a day." (Tantra of the Great 
I^iberation, p. cxxviii.) 

* The number and distance of breath increases with the greater bodily exertion, and 
the rule is, ** where the breathing is under the normal distance (and frequency), life is pro* 
longed." (Tantra of the Great Liberation, p. ozxviii.) 
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is possible to restrain it for six months. If one succeeds in holding his 
breath to that extent, they think it to be the means of preserving life, 
avoiding illness and attaining happiness,*’ ^ 


The Buddhistic definition of Nirvana is the one that Imam 
Ghazzali accepts for the ' Being ' (t.c., zat). He considers it to be a 
zero, and deals entirely with the qualities of it. This * Being ’ accord- 
ing to the Sufis contains, within itself, knowledge, existence, light and 
self-consciousness, and thus reminds us of the Sat-chitananda of the 
Vedantists. Suffice it to say that, along with the early Christian and 
Persian influences, “ the proof of the Indian origin of that Persian and 
Arab system of philosophy, known under the name of Sufism, is to be 
considered as established ” ^ 

Saniiniketan , (Con eluded . ) 


• Iskmie Civiluation, Vol. I, pp. 117-18. 

* Ibid, Vol. I 



EARLY INDO-PERSIAN LITERATURE 
AND AMIR KHUSRAV* 

ANILOHANDBA BANERJEE, M.A. 

rilHEBE are very few persons in Indian history who can lay 
-L claim to the wide personal knowledge of men and events during a 
period extending over half a century which it was the privilege of 
Amir Ehusrav to possess. Though he wisely confined his activities to 
the sphere in which his genius shone with unrivalled brilliance, and 
never aspired after any direct participation in political affairs, yet 
his unique experience must have made him an acute observer of 
events. This consideration enhances the value of bis testimony with 
regard to the history of bis times, because in dealing with an age 
from which little contemporary information has survived, the best 
material we can hope to seize is the version of an intelligent observer, 
who had access to all court intrigues and himself lived with some of 
the principal personages who controlled the destinies of the country. 
Of course we must not forget that Amir Ehusrav was a court-poet 
and as such he must have looked at events through official eyes, and 
that his dependence upon his royal patrons necessarily coloured his 
independent judgment and most probably even interfered with strictly 
accurate description of facts. But it would be extremely unreason- 
able to dismiss lightheartedly the vast mass of materials which 
Amir Ebusrav’s works offer us. Trained scholars have extracted valu- 
able information from Sanskrit poetical works and inscriptions, in 
which even petty chieftains have been represented by their court poets 
as world-conquering heroes. By the exercise of due caution and 
openness of mind, therefore, we shall be able to utilise to the fullest 
extent the evidence supplied by the greatest of Indo-Muhammadan 
court-poets. 

Apart from the direct literary and historical value of Amfr 
Khusrav’s works, there is another aspect of their importance .which. 




* CoBtiaued fiom our pn^kMU iMoe. 
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80 far as I know, has not yet attracted the attention it deserves. I 
mean the indications which they offer as regards the mutual relations 
of the conquerors and the conquered. The significance of this subject 
can hardly be over-estimated. It is essentially a mistaken view of 
Indian history during the time of the Turkish and Afghan Sultans to 
interpretit in terms of victory and defeat. What historians generally 
do is to give us a list of the expeditions led by each king, adding short 
comments on their success or failure. We seem to proceed with the 
annals of a hardly civilised country which is in process of being absorb- 
ed by a mighty power. We know very little about the indigenous 
rulers who stubbornly resisted the intruding conquerors, and we are 
given no explanations about the forces which underlay their successes 
and failures. We know very little about the life of the great nobles 
who in those days of weak central Government and difficulties of 
communications actually controlled the destinies of millions of 
foreigners of alien faith. We receive no answer to the question how 
these nobles treated their heathen subjects and how they themselves 
regarded their own position in this strange country. Sometimes we 
hear of wholesale massacres and destruction of temples ; sometimes, 
again, we hear of a system of mere military occupation which 
left the work of day-to-day administration of the country to petty 
Hindu chiefs and Zemindars. This strange and incoherent attitude 
towards our national history is the inevitable result of the exclusive 
reliance so far placed by historians upon orthodox Muhammadan 
chroniclers, to whom the subjugation of the idolaters by the followers 
of the true faith appeared to be a mere episode in the great epic of 
the holy war for the fulfilment of the purpose of God. 

To me the central theme of Indian history during the long period 
of Muhammadan supremacy appears to be simply this — How did the 
Hindus and the Muhammadans, alien to each other in every aspect of 
their religious and social life, arrive at a mutual understanding and 
a tolerant re-adjustment of their contradictory ideals ? ^ How is 
it that the high-caste Hindus adopted Persian dress, made them- 
selves masters of Persian literature, and modified their orthodox 


1 C/. 8ir John MusbaU't comment in The Cambridge History of India (Vol. Ill, 
p. Seldom in the bietory of mankind bee tbe apectacle been witneeaed of (wo 

dfilieeliooe, so Tael and eo strongly develo^d. yet so radically diuimilar as (he 
Muhammadan and tbe Hindn, mating and ^mingling together. The very oontraste whidi 
•xiitad betirMn themi the wide dirergenoee in their oultoiB tad tbeir teluioac. aitke the 
tiiat^ of their ia^ec* peoaiitii|;r inetrootiTe. ’’ " 
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ways of living in a thousand ways of which scarcely visible traces 
can be discovered even to this day, without sacrificing their faith in 
the gods and the rituals which they bad inherited from their 
forefathers ? Why is it that the proud Bajput -Chiefs offered their 
sisters and daughters in marriage to the Muhammadan Emperors, 
clinging all the while to the religion which they bad embraced with 
great ardour soon after their settlement in this country ? How are 
we to explain the strange but harmonious mingling of Hindu and 
Muhammadan principles and materials of art which culminated in 
Indo-Muhammadan architecture and Bajput painting ? Why did the 
Arab princelings of Sind as well as the Great Mnghals entrust so large 
a share of the administration of the country to the care of the infidels ? 
How can we account for the fact that in Bengal Muhammadan 
[wets wrote in the vernacular about Hindu religious stories and 
Muhammadan rulers helped very much to lay the foundations of 
Bengali literature by extending their patronage to Hindu writers ? 
How did Eavir and Nanak succeed in evolving strange types of 
faith which aimed at reconciling the Puranas with the Qur'an, and 
how did a Muhammadan win a respected position as a Yaisbnava 
saint under the name of Haridas ? It is unnecessary to multiply 
instances. The problem is there, and it is the business of the historian 
to find out the solution. Essentially the historian of this period of 
Indian history is in the same position with the historian of medieval 
England. The latter’s task is to explain bow Saxon and Norman 
elements, under the continued strain of incoming continental forces, 
coalesced to produce the England of the first Tudor king. Similarly, 
the former must understand how Hindu and Islamic culture reacted 
upon one another and through long centuries of agony and conflict, 
ill some cases intensified by the constant flow of new Islamic blood and 
thought from the other side of the Hindu-Kush, finally gave to India 
the religious and social colour with which the Europeans had to deal 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

The answer to the question which I have suggested above will 
not be found in the pages of the Muhammadan historians who, with 
a few exceptions like Alberuni and Musan Fani, are too much concern- 
ed about the ebb and flow of holy war to notice anything else. 
Unfortunately the materials upon which our answer must be based 
have in many cases been lost. But I believe that a thorough study 
of 'the available literary works of the period, accompanied by a 
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detailed scrutiny of the monuments of Indo-Muhammadan Art, would 
offer really valuable suggestions, and that patient researches into local 
legends in all parts of India would be an additional and not less useful 
source of inforiAation. The programme is a big one, but unless it 
is sincerely and completely accepted, I see no hope for the reconstruc- 
tion of the history of the age. 

For the present I am concerned only with the first item in the 
programme. I have already explained the principles which should 
be applied to Amir Khusrav’s historical poems in order to weigh 
the evidence contained in them. In general, those principles apply 
to historical writings of other poets as well. But even in purely 
literary works, — that is, works not dealing with any historical inci- 
dent — we often find interesting glimpses into the political, economic, 
religious and social conditions of the periods in which they were 
written. From one point of view it may even be said that the direct and 
indirect inferences gathered from such works are more accurate and 
valuable than tbe facts recorded in professedly historical poems, 
inasmuch as the authors of the latter almost always colour the materials 
with their individual prejudices, whereas the writers of the former 
very rarely attempt a conscious remodelling of the circumstances to 
which they incidentally refer. For the historian of religious, social 
and economic evolution these scattered references are more useful 
than the purposely manipulated information gathered from official 
annals and even non-official historical works. 

I may illustrate this point by referring to some of the works 
of Amir Khusrav himself. Take, for instance, his third Divan — 
Ghurrat-ul-Kamal. In this work tbe poet gives us a very interesting 
discussion about the types and merits of poetry in general, and inci- 
dentally dwells upon the beauties of the language and poetry of India. 
Now, Amir Khusrav is here obviously free from any poli’^ical prejudice, 
and what he states may be safely accepted as his honest opinion. 
Thus we learn something about the development of language and tbe 
science of rhetoric in that age,— a sidelight into the cultural history 
of India which can scarcely be discovered in any work dealing with 
kings and their victories. 

Perhaps tbe most imporatant of Amir Khusrav's works from this 
poiAt of view is Nuh Sipihr. As I have already said, this work was 
written at the request of Mubarak Ehalji to celebrate tbe victories of 
bis reign. But one of tbe nine parts of the poem consists entirely ,of 
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a very intefestiog descripiliion of the cultoral, religions and social 
conditions of India in the days of the poet. He maintains that tphia 
country is far superior to Ehorasan, and he is obviously very proud of 
the land of his birth. He says that the Indians ue very proficient 
in all branches of philosophy and learning, that learning is widespread 
among them and that while foreign scholars very often come to 
to study here, the people of the country are so advanced that they 
never feel the need of going to other countries for purposes of adding 
to their knowledge. This enthusiastic testimony of an accomplished 
member of the conquering race, whose judgment in this respect was 
obviously free from any political considerations or personal prejudices, 
stands in striking contrast with the corses almost always associated by 
Mubammadan historians with the name of their infidel neighbours. 
.Vmir Ehusrav here supplies a corrective to the prevailing theory of 
Hindu stagnation during the early years of Turkish rule in India. He 
clearly shows that the intellectual life of the conquered race was 
very vigorous in his days ; and if we take his statement with the 
seriousness which it deserves, and search for the works which Hindu 
get)ius produced during this age, it is quite possible that we shall be 
able to discover materials which would necessitate the addition of a 
new and by no means inglorious chapter to the cultural history of the 
country. Incidentally, we shall see that the history of India during the 
time of -ihe Slave and Ehalj! kings is much more than a mere record 
of the subjugation of Hindu principalities by Muhammadan heroes. 

Let us consider, again, Amir Ehusrav’s views about religion. 
In the abovementioned work he dwells at some length upon the 
respective religious beliefs and rituals of the Hindus and the Muham> 
madans. He detects certain similarities between the views of the 
two communities. Both of them, for instance, believe in the eternity 
of God as well as in His all-powerfulness. Naturally enough Amir 
Khusrav does not approve the Hindu practice of worshipping stones, 
I)ea8ts, plants, and the like ; but he understands the fundamental Hindu 
idea that theSe objects merely typify the power and majesty of God. 
How different from the orthodox Muhammadan point of view I We 
can clearly see that the best minds of the conquering race were jn«t 
beginning to understand the strange people of the land of their adoption, 
and that the first steps were being laid of that tolfirnnce and concilia* 
tion, comradeship and sympathy, which were to unite the two races 
into/i great nation in the distant future. 

7 
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And yet it would be incorrect to overemphasise these early traces 
of liberalism. Time was the essential element in the building of 
a nation in the medieval period, and hardly a century had elapsed 
since the first Slave king established himself in Delhi. In his own 
way Amir Khusrav was a man of wide views and great tolerance, 
comparatively free from racial, religious and social prejudices. But 
lack of evidence prevents us from ascertaining how far he represented 
his age in this respect. We may surmise that some of the great 
men of the period were beginning to accept India as their own country 
and to reject the idea of looking down upon her as .1 mere conquered 
province. It may be that political necessity, if not natural broadness 
of outlook, was beginning to convince th(?m that it was better 
to let the Hindus live than to try to extirpate them. But at the 
same time the vast mass of the Muhammadans, as well as a large 
number of their political and religions leaders, must have been steeped 
in the spirit of hatred and violence which runs through the pages of 
historians of the times. On this point Amir Khusrav himself supplies 
us with some interesting evidence. Sometimes even he clearly betrays 
his contempt for the ‘ crow-faced ' and ‘ cow-duug-worshipping ’ 
Hindus. He triumphantly describes the destruction of their temples, 
and advises the [xilitical authoritie.s not to allow them too much 
power and opportunity. When we contemplate that a man of his 
outlook and temperament could, on occasions, indulge in prejudices 
like these, we can see that the time when the two communities 
would reach a perfect understanding about each other’s position was 
far indeed. 

There is reason to believe that some of the works of Amir Khusrav 
have been lost, or, at any rate, have not yet been traced. We may 
not accept the legend which ascribes to our poet the composition of 
as many as ninety-nine works ; but numerous reference' to his produc- 
tions, scattered over contemporary and later historical and poetical 
writings, seem to convince us that some of the works written by him 
have not survived.’ 

The historical mesnevis composed by Amir Khusrav are obviously 
of the greatest importance for our present purpose. Qirnn-us-Sa‘dain,^ 

1 Navab Ishaq Ebsn nisde an extensive search in India and thoronghly etndiad the 
eatslogoee ot European and Egyptian libraries. Hie industry was partly rewarded, but he 
WM able to trsoe only for^-five works ascribed to Amir Ehnarav. A liet of theee worke will 
be found in hie Ptoltgamma to the Collected Worke of Khuerav (Delhi, 1917). 

7 liawiAiihore Edition, 1885, ef. Elliot and Doweon, Vol. ITI, p. 624 eeq. ' 
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or The Conjunction of the Two Auspicious Stars, written at the request 
of Kaiqabad, has for its main theme the quarrel and reconciliation 
between Bughra Ehan and Eaiqubad. As the poet himself enjoyed 
the patronage of both the father and the son, and was himself an ob> 
server of the incident which he describes, we have very little reason 
to doubt the authenticity of his statements. 

Miftah-ul-FutUh (a portion of the Divan Ghurrdt-ul-Kamdl i)', or 
The Key to Success, deals with the earlier successes of Jalal-ud-dln 
Firuz Ebalji. 

The central theme of ^ is the romantic love, destined to 
a tragic end, of Ehizr Ehau, the eldest son of ‘Ala-ud-din Ehalji, 
and Devala Devi, the beautiful daughter of Earan Bai, the last Baghela 
king of Gujarat. The poet begins with the conquest of India by the 
Muhammadans, and proceeds to give us a detailed account of 'Ala-ud- 
din’s victories in peace and war — ^his glorious campaigns against the 
Mughals, his expeditions in the Deccan, his triumph in Gujarat, his 
regulations which introduced peace and prosperity in the country. 
This poem, apart from its literary value as a marvellous elegy on love 
that defies man and God alike, is perhaps the most important of Amir 
Khusrav's works from the historical point of view. Here we have a 
contemporary account of the reign of ‘Ala-ud-dln Ehalji, written by 
a shrewd observer who personally knew all the principal actors in the 
drama. 

\uh Sipihr,^ or The Nine Skies, as I have already said, was written 
:il ( he request of Mubarak Ehalji to celebrate the glory of his reign. 
Incidentally the poet throws much light on the social and religious 
conditions prevalent in his ago. 

We learn from several reliable authorities that Amir Ebusrav 
wrote a historical poem, known as Tughlaq Ndma, in which he 
dealt with the reign of his last patron, Ghiyas-ud-din Tughlaq. 
Blit no trace of this work has hitherto been discovered. 

Among Amir Ehusrav’s prose works, 2'drikh-i-‘ Alai or Khazdin-ul- 
FutSh * is a short but very valuable history of the reign of ‘Ala-ud- 
din Ehalji. The poet’s general accuracy is beyond doubt, although 
no modern historian can accept in full his estimate of the 

' India Office MSS. 1186 and 1187. Cf. Elliot and Oowaon, Vol. IIT, pp. 534-44. 
('Elliot 'a tranalation contain* namorou* miatakea, 

* India Office MSS. 1216 and 1186. Elliot'a tranalation ia often unreliable. 

a India Office MBS. U87 and 1218. 

* Edited by Mu'In-nl-Haq, Uthonanhed at Aligarh, 1027. Thi* edition contain* 
many inaoonraoiea. Of. Britiab Mnaanm U6. Additional 10838. 
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character and achievements of his great patron. The poet gives ns 
many interesting details, and if we can follow the very difficult 
language in.,which the work is written, it will prove to be a veritable 
mine of information. 

Finally, in his five Divans-^Tuhfat-us-Sighar,^ Wast-ul-Hayat,* 
Ghurrdt-tiUKamaJ Bakiya Naklya,* and Nihdyat-ul-Kamal * — the 
poet often refers to incidents in his own career, and many of the 
poems are in praise of his numerous patrons. 

This very brief sketch of the works of Amir Khusrav from the 
historical point of view may be expected to show that no historian 
of medieval India can overlook the importance of Indo-Persian litera- 
ture as a principal source of information. This fact was recognised 
long ago by Elliot, who gave us a glimpse into this rich but very 
obscure field. But Elliot undertook a task which demands more 
time and energy than any one man can give ; moreover, his scholarship 
was limited and he worked in an age when principles of historical 
investigation were not known. Again, the short extracts which he 
has translated and the brief analysis of the contents which he has 
made are insufficient for the purpose.-? of a scholar who aims at 
grasping the spirit of a writer as much as at utilising the concrete 
data which ho deals with. It is urgently necessary, therefore, to go 
beyond Elliot, to go, indeed, to the fountain it.self. 

I have tried to emphasise the fact that Indo-Persiau literature 
deserves our critical attention bath from the literary as well as the 
historical point of view, that it is as interesting as a branch of our 
cultural heritage as it is important as a source of information for tlie 
reconstruction of political history. It may not be altogether out of 
place to mention that a student of the growth and development of 
Indian vernacular languages will find much to ^ learn from this 
subject. Just as Muhammadan architects utilised Hindu ideas and 
Hindu workmanship, just as Muhammadan administrators modified 
orthodox Islamic principles of government and finance by accepting 
Hindu principles and institutions, so also Muhammadan writers were 
unconsciously infiuenced by Hindu techniques of literatuee as well 


I India Office MS. 1187. 

* Op. cit. 

* Op. eit. 

* Opt eit. 

* TOtiah Mnseiim MS. 2680f. 
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as by words of Hindu origin. Amir Ebusrav himself is known to 
have written some works in Hindi ; and among his successes were 
many Muhammadan writers of poetical works in Indian Vernaculars. 
Almost every work in Indo-Persian literature contains a more or less 
large number of words of Indian origin, and thousands of Persian 
words became naturalised in every Indian Vernacular language. 
This mingling of Persian, Arabic and Turkish words and ideas with 
languages and concepts of Sanskritic origin is extremely interesting 
from the philological point of view, and this co-ordination of un- 
knowns resulted in the origin of the beautiful Urdu language. That 
language in itself symbolised the reconciliation of the hitherto irrecon- 
cilable and mutually hostile types of civilisation represented by 
Hinduism and Islam. 

Thus Indo-Persian literature, analysed from so many different 
points of view, clearly establishes its claim to rank as an intrinsically 
important subject. It is to be regretted that neither students of 
literature nor historical investigators have so far made any really 
serious attempt to study it. The life and works of Amir Ehusrav 
have been critically studied, though much remains to be done ; but 
no comprehensive review of Indo-Persian literature as a whole is 
available. Again , the few scholars who have dealt with the history 
of the Turkish Sultans of Delhi have usually confined their attention 
to professedly historical works, without trying to utilise other works 
in the way indicated above. It may be hoped that the new genera- 
tion of historical investigators will boldly venture beyond the beaten 
tiack and give to our national history that unity and completion whidh 
it so sadly lacks. ’ 

Calcutta. {Concluded.) 

I The writer is iudcbted to Dr« H. G. Rajrheudhuri of the Calcatta Unifersitj for many 
vsluable soggestioDS. 



SOME ASPECTS OF MODERN JOURNALISM 

IN INDIA 
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T he very first thing to discuss about modern Indian journalism 
should be its economics, because the publication of newspapers 
has become to-day as genuine a business as the manufacture, 
say, of boots and shoes, and is subject to almost all the economic 
laws which govern enterprises more straightforwardly undertaken 
for profit. In these days newspapers demand large capitals, and 
large capitals in their turn demand large dividends. It was the 
pioneer of the modern commercialized press, Lord Northcliffe, who 
introduced financial rewards rather than political influence — not that 
he himself loved it any the less — as the chief criterion of a news- 
paper's success. His ideal has come to stay and has spread. People 
who now-a-days sink their millions in the newspaper business expect 
that multiplied inillious would come back to them in the shape of 
huge circulations and fat advertisements. The question is how to get 
these circulations and advertisements. Not surely by giving people 
simply wholesome views and matter-of-fact news, not by squeamishly 
refraining from working upon motives which most readily induce 
men to part with their money. Thus it happens that in Europe and 
America the swing towards commercialization, towards greater mass- 
interest, piquancy, sensationalism and ail that goes towards building 
op mammoth circulations is gradually pushing the old journalistic ideal 
of disinterested public trusteeship into the backgrounj. There are, of 
course, some papers who are lighting for the older tradition and trying 
to escape complete commercialization by means of safeguards against 
free sale of their shares. But it still remains to be seen whether these 
elaborate devices will be effective when the real tussle comes. In any 
case, there can be no doubt that the handful of newspapers who are 
resisting the encroachments of high finance are only the exceptions 
which prove the rule. 

In India, however, this*' industrial revolution' in the newspaper 
enterprise is still to come. Papers are even now started here by men 
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^Ho have political ambitioos or by those who are the victims of the 
political ambitions of others, though there are certainly some papers 
which are quite respectable and flourishing as business propositions. 
Most of these are, however, papers of long yems’ standing, which 
were founded by politically-minded ancestors and have, more by 
chance than design, come to be something like landed estates for 
their less political and more economic descendants. 

The cause of this preponderantly political character of the news- 
paper enterprise in India is to be found in the absence of the two 
factors which have contributed, more than anything else, to the 
commercialization of the Press in the West, — the absence that is to say 
of huge advertisement revenues and the monster circulations on which 
they are based. Large advertisement revenues presuppose a highly 
industrialized country desperately anxious to sell its manufactured pro- 
ducts, and India is very inadequately industrialized. So, the only 
advertisements Indian papers can expect are those from foreign 
manufacturers seeking a market in India and from Indian retailers. 
Of these, again, most of the foreign publicity, which is only a back- 
wash of the fabulous advertisement campaigns undertaken in Europe 
and America, go, through the foreign firms, to the European-owned 
papers, the Indian papers being compelled to remain satisfied with pick- 
ings. A very interesting light is thrown on the relative income from 
advertisements of English, European-owned Indian and wholly Indian- 
owned papers by a comparison of their rates. The rate in England 
has been calculated to vary from 70 shillings to £ 6 per single column 
inch ; the established European-owned papers in India charge some- 
thing like Rs. 10 per column-inch, while the rate of an Indian 
paper varies between 12 annas to Rs. 2-8-0 for the same amount 
of space. 

Coming now to the question of circulation, the factors which 
act as checks on circulation of newspapers in India are both edu- 
cational and economic. The only people who can easily afford the 
anna or the half-anna for the morning’s paper are the middle and t he 
upper classes, and even if the economic difficulty did not exist, the 
illiteracy of the masses is such that a paper could be of very little 
use to them even if they could afford to buy it. Then comes the 
question of an alien language. Almost all the papers in India which 
aim' at serious political influence are now published in English, and 
En|;li6h is only understood by a handful of people in comparison with 
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the total population of India. If any Indian paper is to attain a really 
substantial circulation, it will have to abandon Englisb. This 
difficulty wUl become more and more accentuated as Indian universities 
adopt the vernacular as the medium of instruction ; and it is my 
growing conviction that the future of journalism in India lies entirely 
with the vernacular papers. A few English papers will, perhaps, 
continue to cater to the taste or serve the needs of a handful of people. 
But more and more will they have to yield place to their more 
successful vernacular rivals, both in circulation and influence. 

However that might be, there is no doubt that, for the present, 
the limited circulation and advertisement-revenue of the Indian papers 
act as a barrier against commercialization. Newspaper business in 
India is not remunerative enough to attract big finance ; and for this 
reason political objects are more responsible for the birth of papers in 
India than economic motives. This should not, however, be taken to 
mean that Indian papers practise anything resembling austere asceti- 
cism in the matter of financial gain. I am not subtle enough to pro- 
nounce on the relative moral value of seeking profits in a colossal, open 
and masterful way and yearning for the same end in a small, furtive 

and sheepish manner. But it does seem to me that some Indian 

papers in some cases show a disposition to swallow financial fare 

which would certainly be left alone by the stronger beasts of prey. 

This is not, however, wholly the fault of the newspaper-owner. As I 
have already said, India cannot, at present, give the circulation and 
advertisement that a modern well-conducted newspaper stands in need 
of in order to maintain its standard, but the public, at the same time, 
expect the paper at a price which only a fair circulation and advertise- 
ment revenue can make possible. In these circumstances the hard- 
pressed proprietor of an Indian newspaper is not unoftcn disposed to 
torn a blind eye to the advertisements of the occult /st and the quack, 
which bring some money, though it may at the same time cast an 
undeserved slur on the intelligence and physical fitness of a nation. 

If the more or less arrested financial development of the news- 
paper-business in India protects it against certain undesirable features 
of the commercialized press of the West, the same phenomenon cats in 
the opposite direction by interfering with the flow of capital into a 
business very much in need of money. One important result of this is 
that the technique of newspaper-production in this country, both on its 
mechanical and literary side, is not nearly as perfect as it is elaewhq|«. 
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To take the question of the plant first. There are perhaps not 
more than half-a-dozen newspapers in India which have really modem 
machinery and auxiliary equipment. But most papers still cling to 
old junk or, at least, to machines which are not equal to the perform- 
ance expected from them with a deplorable effect on their appearance. 
Serious as this is, there is one still more so. Many papers are yet 
under a handicap for want of an efficient organisation. After all 

it is not the machine that is the fountain of production. It is 
the man, and in a newspaper office, each man is a precise unit, 
who must not only mechanically do a piece of job at the precise 
moment, but also do it with his intellect tuned to its utmost 
pitch. The slightest variation or want of thought, may throw the 
entire process out of gear. Organisation guards against 

such failures. Want of proper and adequate organisation is, 

unfortunately, the feature of too many newspaper offices, even when 
experience is not wanting that efficient men with adequate remunera- 
tion can work for higher profits within a well-thought-out 

organisation. 

It is here that I might mention the haphazard methods which 
prevail in the advertisement departments of most Indian papers. 
.Whether in selling space or in calculating the rates, little attention is 
paid to the economic distribution of advertising columns or the cost of 
production per unit. Advertisement design is, if anything, in a more 
anarchical state. Advertising write-up and lay-out is a highly technical 
proposition at a third past the twentieth century. This is understood 
in Europe and America, where adverti.sing is not only an art but a 
science as well. Few journals in India realize that advertising has its 
generalised principles as well as its technique of application. And the 
result is, their advertising columns are neither informative nor attrac- 
tive. As such they are mostly passed over, which means a loss to 
the advertiser, who eventually condemns the paper as being no 
“puller." Then the paper has to beg for renewal, not on achieve- 
ment, but, perhaps, on sentiment, a wholly unbusinesslike situation. 
The few journals that realized the position some time ago, organised 
for better equipment, competent lay-out men, intelligent job-compo- 
sitors and clever artists. The result was that they could give much 
superior service, and, consequently, greater pull, and if they have 
to charge rates at least five times higher, ' the advertisers willingly 
psyt because of the return they get. 

8 
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I shoald now come to what is, with perfect jnstice, regarded as 
the most important thing in journalism, — the contents of a paper, the 
array of ne^^s and views with which it seeks to inform and instruct 
its readers. Too many people commit the mistake of supposing, when 
they like or dislike something in a paper, that it is the editor or the 
writer who is responsible for the commendable or the blameworthy 
feature. They forget that a paper is made as much by its public as 
by the journalist who conducts it. There is a saying current that a 
people gets the paper it deserves. This may be endorsed as a plain 
statement of fact without a shade of moral condemnation. A writer 
too much in advance of his age might prove to be a prophet at the end 
of a century, but he is as unfit for the journalist’s job as a man 
twenty-five years behind his times. The ideal journalist is the man 
who is inspired by a happy mediocrity. This is not as difficult as it 
might sound at first. The routine of modern journalistic production 
is such that it can make an instinctive trimmer of any person who is 
not an absolute fool or an absolute genius. 

The journalist working in India has also bis set conditions, the 
first of which is linguistic. I have beard some highbrow persons 
girding at the English of daily papers edited by Indians as unidio- 
matic, inelegant and un-English. All this may be perfectly true and 
just as literary criticism. But from the point of view of a newspaper 
it is irrelevant. There is no better way of proving that this is so 
than by setting some of these critics to write something for the Press. 
They will then find, perhaps to their discomfiture, that while the 
editorial of the scorned leader-writer is racing the readers through a 
whole gamut of emotions, bis subtleties have failed miserably to get 
across. Thus, it is no use denying that the English of our Indian 
newspapers is quite effective in its own way and follows a historic 
precedent. It is well-known how the Persian language brought into 
India by the Muhammadan invaders was absorbed into the grammati- 
cal structure of the Indian language and turned into Urdu. Educated 
Indians are repeating the same process with English in the language 
of familiar conversation. The process has not gone so far in the 
newspapers, where we have been content with an adaptation of the 
roles of construction and selection of the vocabulary. The English 
Obe sees in a popular Indian newspaper is a selective language like 
'Basic.’ But while 'Basic' makes it a point of selecting the most 
homely words and constructions, our newspaper diction shows a jUting 
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for the more bigh<pitched, because it is meant to work upon Am 
feelings of what sympathetic English writers call a “proud and 
sensitive people.” 

This is only one of the problems of journalistic writing in India, 
and there are a hundred others which have as close an organic 
connection with the cast of the Indian mind. The value set on the 
views-side of a newspaper in India seem also to be a feature connected 
with a temperamental bias. It cannot be denied, and least of all by 
a journalist, that views and interpretations are essential. But what 
appears to be remarkable, at the present moment at any rate, is that 
despite the altered conditions and psychology of the reading public, 
the papers should be giving as much importance to views as the news. 
Perhaps there is a nearer and more matter-of-fact reason too. In 
these days the publication of news in India, unless they are thoroughly 
“sterilized** is a rather risky affair. Enterprise in the collection of 
news has, therefore, largely vanished from the field of Indian journal- 
ism. The papers are almost wholly dependent on the news-agencies. 
These agencies, good in themselves, are not physically capable of 
covering the entire field of India. The result is that we have an 
unbalanced preponderance of political news only. And as views are 
dependent on news, the newspapers are more political than all- 
eiubracing. This political colour has been so pronounced in regard to 
some newspapers, that it is idle to expect to find anything else in their 
pages. It is hardly recognised that human mind refuses to accept the 
same kind of journalistic food every morning. We find an attempt, 
now-a-days, at serving other dishes, specially in the Sunday issues. 
But the matter and manner of such service, lead one to presume that 
the selections, such as they are, are not based upon an endeavour to 
secure the most interesting and most sought-after features. News- 
pictures too have become more or less common, but they also are of the 
news-agency type, and not unoften unauthoritative or misleading. 

Individual enterprise in gathering news, in presenting them 
ill a readable and, I might say, an artistic form, and in carrying all 
classes and sections of the reading public with the papers, are 
conspicuous by their absence. The effect is that even the news-agencies 
have no need to be alert. 

Competition, however, is growing keener every day in the Indian 
newspaper world, and it is regrettable that instead of enlarging 
circulation by giving belter news and authoritative views-service, many 
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journals try to depend on the partisan views that they profess to hold. 
Not only is this unethical, hut it is not good business either. Sooner 
or later evei^tbe partisan readers grow tired, not to speak of the wider 
public. 

Speaking of ethics and partisanship, I presume it is time to be 
alert about a cloud which is appearing on the journalistic horizon of 
India. It is comparatively new in this country, although it is old in 
the lands overseas, indeed rather ominous across the Atlantic. I refer, 
of course, to the gloating over unsavoury cases and the premature 
condemnation of an accused, long before the jury or the judges have 
given their decision. The recent display of irresponsibility in the 
Lindbergh case in the United States is an illustration in point. 
Hauptmann was condemned to death many times in the newspapers, 
long before the judge pronounced sentence. This pampering to the 
neurasthenic mentality over criminal cases was not common in India, 
but the number of newspaper-readers who would enjoy such an exhibi- 
tion of vitiated taste is, I am afraid, now on the increase. The 
publishers of newspapers who indulge in these dubious expedients for 
raising circulations, seldom realize that their boomerangs recoil upon 
them. They ultimately only create disgust towards themselves. 
Luckily their number is few. It is indeed gratifying that most news- 
papers are discreet and exhibit sober judgment. News certainly has 
value to them, and nothing worth publishing should be withheld, but 
that does not mean that discretion should he thrown to the winds. 
Personally, I feel that it is as much the concern of a news-editor to 
publish a news, as perhaps, occasionally even to pass over one. By no 
means is it his concern to twist, cook, or present a news in a sordid 
or distorted manner. Rewrite he can and should do, but only to make 
the news more clear and not to cater to the unbecoming mentality of a 
few degenerates. j 

I have said something about journalism as business, as an industrial 
technique, as a form of public service and shall now close with a few 
words about its status as a profession. To outsiders the vocation of a 
journalist seems to possess an inexhaustible glamour. Otherwise 
there would not be so many wistful candidates knocking at the door for 
admittance. It is not for a journalist to destroy that illusion and 
discover the skeleton in the cupboard. But one might as well give 
a timely warning to save ’much unnecessary Buffering and atill greater 
bitiemeas. 
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Even in England the advice of eminent professional jonrnalists to 
prospective entrants is that of the Punch to the man vtrho is going 
to be married — “Don’t,” with, however, one proviso, — “unless 
you are prepared to risk penury on the Press rather than earn a com> 
fortable livelihood elsewhere.” In India, where journalism as a 
business is far less prosperous and stable, the conditions are much 
more precarious. The only people here who can consider themselves 
more or less permanently settled in a journalistic position are either the 
owner-editors or their relations. For the rest, however eminent they 
might be in their line, life is a ceaseless voyaging from port to port. 
The queerest part of this nomadic existence is that, in the higher 
ranks of Indian journalism, it is not due to professional qualifications 
or disqualifications but to disputes on nice points of political doctrine. 
This is undoubtedly a result of the predominantly political character 
of Indian journalism, which, by unduly magnifying the importance of 
the views-side of journalism, discourages its legitimate development as 
a craft. 

The uncertainties of the journalist’s career are leaving their mark 
in every field of Indian journalism. But their effects are different 
according to the group to which the professional journalist belongs. I 
should e.\plain here that journalists in India may be divided into two 
broad classes, the “ writers ” and the “ mechanics,” and that the 
first are held in far higher esteem than the second. In the group of 
writers ” are to be included the leader-writers who are the profes- 
sional custodians of public opinion and among the “ mechanics ” the 
sub-editors and the reporters who do what is regarded as the humbler 
work of handling and representing news. Now, the “ writers,” by 
the very nature of their duty, have to be men who have received the 
highest kind of general education. But the small rewards and the 
uncertainty of the journalistic profession will not attract the men who 
have the necessary qualification. That is why the “ writers ” are 
very often not professional journalists but college professors who have 
taken to journalism as a second string to their bow. This is certainly 
not a very desirable state of affairs, but it is relatively a trivial matter 
compared to the demoralization to which the economic factor has 
reduced the “ mechanics ” of journalism. There is not the slightest 
doubt that some of the sub-editors and reporters we have are men of 
acknowledged ability, but the conditions in which they have to work 
r^lly give them no chances. Unless and until Indian newspaper* 
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offices remodel their terms of service there is not the slightest chance 
of their attracting anybody except disillusioned and discouraged pro- 
fessionals or men who have drifted to journalism after having failed to 
make a liviqg in other fields. 

Becently there has been some talk in Calcutta of remedying this 
state of affairs by starting not a Sunday school for the purification of 
the hearts of the proprietors, but a University course for the education 
of the victims. This is certainly a remarkable example of faith in 
University education in a country which has not had a very happy 
experience of the economic return of higher education. But the 
eminent journalists who have sponsored the scheme have said that the 
future possibilities of journalism are not to be judged from its present 
condition. No one wishes that this should be so more keenly than 
the writer of these words. If the struggles of the Indian journalist 
of today be not the portion of his successor, this will certainly mean 
a lot, even if he may not live to see the brighter day. 

The good old days of journalism in India are often spoken of 
as those of giants. It is both true and otherwise. Those that 
were giants in the old days, are so in comparison to their environ- 
ments. Again, they were few in number and the comparison was 
obvious. They were great men no doubt, but in referring to them 
if it be conveyed that they were the last of the barons, then the 
inference would be wrong. We may not have today Bnmgopal 
Ghosh, Hurrish Chunder Mukherjee, Krishnadas Pal, Sambhu Chunder 
Mukherjea, Girish Chunder Ghosh, Paul Knight, Sisir Kumar and 
Motilal Ghosh, Surendra Nath Banerjea, Narendra Nath Sen, N. 
Ghosh and Bipin Chandra Pal but we have at the present time great 
names, people who are as much the guiding spirits as they are 
specialists in the different branches of journalism. Modern journal- 
ism has no longer the all-pervading personal element of yesterday. 
It is a combined product of many keen and efficient; men, who are 
ever alert to make the most of every moment that is present, and who 
cannot afford to lose anything in the race. Competition and the 
demand for the more widely circulated and intelligently produced 
journals, have brought about a kind of decentralisation in the modus 
operandi, which have practically taken the personal element out of 
newspaper publication. Nevertheless, if we miss the direct personal 
impress of the editor, we are made to feel the indirect personalities or 
traditions of the owners, directors, or owner-editors. We have seen the 
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influeDce of Lord Northcliffe or William Baodolph Hearst dominating 
their papers. The Walters of The Times still continue to give the 
paper its life and shape that is responsible for ''the unique position 
that it bolds today in the life of the nation/’ as a message from 
His Majesty the King said on the 150th anniversary of the journal. 

Calcutta. 
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F ob every phase of life Soviet Bussia possesses a theory, a philo- 
sophy. The teachings of Earl Marx form the theoretic basis for 
the practical communist of Bussia. Lenin was the first man who bad 
an opportunity, which the author of Das Kapital had never had, to 
realise communism on a large scale or, to be more correct, to prepare 
the way for the establishment of communism in future, for it is not 
yet claimed to be established. It was not unnatural that he should 
modify some of the Marxian theories. E.xperience compelled him to 
introduce certain changes in the programme laid down by Marx in 
collaboration with Engels in the Communist Manifesto. In funda- 
mentals, however, he ramained a true disciple of his master. Marx- 
ism as interpreted by Lenin may be regarded as the official or 
established religion of Bussia. Trotsky and Stalin both consider 
themselves to be the true followers of the creed of Lenin. That there 
is difference between the two is immaterial. Both of them claim to be 
the exponents of Leninism. 

The theories that have determined the course of Bussian politics 
during the last seventeen years originate from Lenin. Russia’s foreign 
relations have been very much influenced by two theoretic conceptions. 
One is the philosophy of World Revolution. The other is the belief 
in the possibility and under certain circumstances the inevitability of 
establishing communism in a separate country. 

In the dialectics of historical evolution, as developed by Marx, 
revolution is an essential part of the historical process. History, 
according to him, is made up of a continuous growth on the one band 
and violent breaks on the other. These sudden outbursts are due to 
the presence of forces which , though mutually interpenetrating, are by 
nature opposite. When these opposite forces become conscious of their 
sintagonistic nature and irreconcilable differences, there comes an 
upheaval, a revolution. The result of the conflict is also predetermin- 
ed. Just as the bourgeoisie came out triumphant in its struggle with 
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the fMidal order — the straggle took the form of reyolations in England, 
America and above all in France — similarly the new social force, the 
proletariat, is destined to come oat triumphant in its straggle with 
capitalism. 

It is now clear from Trotsky’s History of the Bnsnan Bevolation 
that until 1924 all the prominent Bolshevik leaders definitely believed - 
that the revolution in Bussia was but a beginning of nimilar revolu- 
tionary upheavals all the world over, and especially in the Western 
countries. They were all agreed that the Soviet government could not 
continue to exist unless it overthrew capitalism and imperialism. If 
it failed to do so, they would overthrow it. “ Either the international 
revolution, unleashed hy the revolution in Bussia, will strangle the war 
and capital, or international capitalism will strangle the revolution,” 
BO wrote Bukharin. To the leaders of Soviet Bussia the problem of the 
communist revolution seemed to he essentially an international problem. 
Lenin, not to speak of Trotsky, emphasised on so many occasions that 
a permanent and decisive success was out of question without success- 
ful revolutions in other countries. Having succeeded in Bussia it was 
the duty of the Bussian proletariat to revolutionize the world. Said 
Lenin, ” International imperialism... which represents a gigantic actual 
power... could in no case and under no conditions live side by side with 
the Soviet Bepublic. Here a conflict will be inevitable. Here... is the 
greatest historic problem... the necessity of evoking an international 
revolution.” Even Stalin then believed that ” only after shaking 
loose the foundations of capitalism in the West, can we count upon the 
triumph of the revolution in Bussia.” 

Thus according to Bolshevist ideas revolution wes considered to be 
not only a necessary phenomenon in the process of historical evolution, 
but to be essential for the very existence of the Soviet Bepublic. So 
long as this theory was held by leading Bolshevists, it was to be 
expected that Soviet Bussia should help all revolutionary movements 
in foreign countries. She encouraged social upheavals in the West. 
And in spite of the international, even anti-national, character of the 
socialist revolution, she encouraged the nationalist movements in the 
East. She did that because i^e believed that the achieving of 
independence by Eastern nations would weaken Western imperialism 
and capitalism. It was farther believed that once Western im- 
perialism was overthrown, it would not be at all difficult to transform 
thgse political revolutions into social revolutions. 
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That was in short; the position until 1924, when Lenin died. 
After his death another doctrine was evolved by Stalin, although he 
claimed that Lenin himself was the author of this idea. Stalin now 
proclaimed that the building of socialism was wholly realisable within 
the limits of the U.S.S.R. Socialism could be realised in Russia 
independently of the other countries. What was necessary, 
however, was that the imperialist powers should not be allowed to 
overthrow the Soviet regime. The theory was first put forward in 
1924, but it took some time before it was adopted as the definite 
policy of the Soviet Union and before the Third International itself 
condemned those who did not accept this theory. 

The two theories, however, must be regarded as mutually inter- 
penetrating, to use a Marxian expression. When Soviet Russia talked 
of world-revolution she did not wholly neglect her national well-being. 
And her belief in * socialism in a separate country * does not mean that 
the ideal of a proletarian revolution has been definitely repudiated. If 
in spite of it we elect to differentiate between the first few years and 
the last few years of the history of Soviet foreign policy , it i.s due to 
the emphasis which each of these ideals has received in those periods. 
During the first few years of the Soviet regime the ascendent 
theory was that of Proletarian Revolution. On the other hand, during 
the last few years the ideal of ‘ Socialism in a Separate Country ’ 
must be regarded as the guiding principle of Russia’s foreign and 
domestic policies. Although, as we have said, the latter doctrine made 
its appearance shortly after the death of Lenin , it was not able for 
some time to completely overshadow the former. But after the death 
of Lenin the ideal of world revolution seems to be on the defensive. 
It looks as if it is gradually but surely being superseded by the other 
theory. The expulsion of Trotsky and his party from office and his 
subsequent exile definitely established the supremacy of ‘ Socialism in 
a Separate Country.’ 

Several causes were responsible for this change in the outlook of 
the leaders of Russia. The change was primarily due to the failure 
of the Third International to organize successful revolts in foreign 
countries. Another reason was that Russia began to recognize how 
dependent she was on foreign assistance for her own industri- 
aliaatioD and for an improvement in her agricultural methods. But 
laon recently two importadt events — ^the Sino-Japanese conflict in the 
Far Fett and the coming of Hitler in Germany— have broo|^t BagiiA 
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still nearer the capitalist countries. America’s recognition of the 
Soviet Government, the Franco-Bussian alliance and Russia’s member- 
ship of the League of Nations are some of the prominent consequences 
of Japan’s occupation of Manchuria and Hitler’s Eastern policy. 

According to the division that has been suggested above, Soviet 
foreign policy falls into two periods. The first period lasts &om 1917 
to 1927, the second from 1928 to the present time, 'fhe first is the 
period of Proletarian Revolution ; the second, is the era of " National- 
Socialism,” as Trotsky would call it. 

We may now turn to the study of each period separately, bearing 
in mind that in practice one ideal has not wholly excluded the other. 

The Period op Revolutionary Activities 

The Bolshevik regime was inaugurated in November, 1917, but it 
took some time before it could be stabilised. Its authority was 
challenged from two sides. The regime had its internal as well as 
external foes, and they were co-operating with one another. All the 
well-to-do and privileged classes — the officials, the landed aristocracy, 
the industrialists, the merchants and the clergy — ^had greatly suffered 
at the hands of the new regime. And they fought a stiff battle before 
they were finally cruslied towards the end of 1920. 

The Soviet regime from its very inception was hated and feared 
by most of the countries of the world, specially by the Great Powers 
and by Russia’s Western neighbours. Tlie reasons are not far to 
seek. The more important were three in number. The Bolshevik 
belief in the desirability and even the inevitability of a world revolu- 
tion and its encouragement of subversive movements in the capitalist 
countries of the West and in their dependencies in the East was one 
reason. The desertion of Russia in 1917 and the conclusion of a 
separate peace with the Central Powers at Brest-Litovsk was another. 
Tlie Bolshevik Government not only made a separate peace but pub- 
lished all the secret treaties concluded and understandings arrived at 
between the Tsar and the Allied Governments, which showed the real 
war aims of the Allies. Yet another cause of friction was the Russian 
repudiation of all foreign debts and the nationalisation of foreign 
industrial enterprises. 

The capitalist countries resolved to suppress Bolshevism. On the 
01*6 hand, they encouraged the ‘ saner elements ’ in Russia to resist;! 
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and gave the Whites all possible financial and military assistance. 
On the other hand, Bussia was subjected to an Allied blockade and 
military inteitvention. The hostility of the Allied oountries, prominent 
among which were Great Britain and Japan, very nearly succeeded 
in bringing about the downfall of the Bolshevik regime. The 
Workers* Government in Finland .was cut to pieces by the White 
terrorists. In the North of Bussia the Allied troops occupied 
Archangel and from there threatened Vologda and Moscow. General 
Denikin, supported by the Allies, became master of Ukraine and 
Caucasus and threatened central Bussia. In Esthonia Yudenitch's 
army became supreme and very nearly occupied Fetrograd itself. 
Kolchak’s army, assisted by the Allies, particularly by Japan, was 
doing in Siberia what Dinikin’s had done in Ukraine and Caucasus. 
The Maritime Provinces in the East were conquered by the Japanese, 
British and American troops. Bumania, taking advantage of the 
difficulties of the Soviet Government and with the approval of the 
Allied Powers, conquered the Bussian province of Bessarabia in 1918 
and has held it ever since. A new danger arose when Poland invaded 
Ukraine in the middle of 1920. But Polish forces were pushed back, 
and Poland herself was saved through British and French help, but 
for reasons which we need not discuss the peace that was concluded 
was rather favourable to Poland. 

During the period of civil war and intervention there were 
occasions when a downfall of the Soviet Government could be safely 
predicted. In the middle of 1918, for instance, the territory under 
Soviet control was reduced to a few provinces around Moscow and 
Petrograd, and in 1919 General Denikin had reached a point less 
than two hundred miles from Moscow. But an extraordinary display 
of revolutionary energy and the wonderful organization of the Bolshevik 
forces saved the regime from complete collapse. 

At the end of 1920 the position was that Soviet Russia bad 
succeeded in overcoming both internal revolt and foreign intervention. 
And in 1921 the Soviet Government was given de facto recognition 
by many states of the world including Great Britain. During 
the years that followed even diplomatic relations were established 
between the U.S.S.B. and the Great Powers, with the exception 
of the U.S.A. Yet Bussja’s relations with them during the period 
now under review .were not at all so cordial. There were constant 
bickerings. 
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A Franco-BuBsian understanding could not be achieved because 
of the hostile attitude of Bussia towards two of the allies of France, 
Poland and Bumania. Bussia and Poland had not at all been on good 
terms since 1920. Similarly, Bussia had refused to recognise the 
validity of Bumania’s conquest of Bessarabia. Moreover France was 
very suspicions of the friendly relations that existed between Bussia 
and the greatest enemy of France, viz., Germany. But still more 
important was the question of debts, on which France had not been 
able to come to a satisfactory understanding. France had invested 
an enormous amount of capital in pre-war Bussia. But now Bussia 
had repudiated all debts and had confiscated French-owned property. 
Attempts were no doubt made to arrive at a settlement of this difficult 
problem, but a compromise seemed to be impossible, specially after 
M. Poincare became French Premier. In 1927 negotiations for a 
settlement completely broke down because of Bussian insistence on 
compensation for the damages incurred by the Soviet Government as 
a result of the high-handed action of the Allies in subjecting her to 
econothic blockade and intervention. Bussia was prepared to pay 
back the debts provided the Allies paid her reparations. 

Between Great Britain and Bussia a trade agreement was con- 
cluded in 1921, which meant a de facto recognition of Bussia. But 
Bussia’s activities in the Middle East and in India were causing great 
anxiety in Great Britain. That the relations were hardly friendly is 
clearly demonstrated by the attitude of Lord Curzon, the then British 
Foreign Secretary, towards Bussia at the end of 1921 and again in 
1923 when he actually threatened the Soviet Government with the 
breaking off of diplomatic relations. In 1924 there was an improve- 
ment in the relations between the two governments, when Mr. 
Macdonald formed his first Labour Cabinet and accorded Bussia full 
diplomatic recognition. The Ijabour Cabinet, however, fell in October, 
1924. On the eve of the General Election the British Foreign Office 
dispatched a very sharp note to the Soviet Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs, in which the Soviet Government was accused of subversive 
activities in Great Britain, and the proof of which was the notorious 
‘ Zinoviev Letter.’ It was alleged to have been written by the then 
President of the Third International, who is now a prisoner, sod was 
addressed to the British Communist Party. . He urged the party to 
inaugurate an active propaganda for mutiny and desertion in the 
British Army and Navy. The result was estrangement between the 
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two goverumeots. The Conservative Government was very sensitive 
to any sign of communist activity in India and the East. And when 
Russian iitfluence in China reached its zenith at the beginning of 
1927' — the nationalist movement in that country being chiefly directed 
against Great Britain — ^the Conservative Government broke off diploma* 
tic relations with Russia in May, 1927. 

Mussolini’s Italy was a bitter enemy of Communism. But 
Mussolini was realist enough to see that Soviet Russia did not in any 
way constitute a danger to the Fascist state. On the contrary, besides 
economic advantages which would ensue from relations between the 
two countries, he recognized the importance of Russia as an exponent 
of the revision of the Treaty of Versailles and other treaties with which 
the World War had come to a close. For, although a victor, Italy 
was not at all satisfied with the terms of the peace treaties. Good 
relations between the two countries, however, were seriously disturbed 
in 1927 when Italy, in accordance with her iwlicy in Eastern Europe, 
recognized Rumania’s title to Bessarabia. 

Turning to the non-European Great Powers we find that Japan 
was the last among them to evacuate Russian territory in 1922. After 
the evacuation there were signs of a rapprochement between the two 
countries, specially after the passing of the Oriental Exclusion Act 
by the U.S.A. in 1924. In 1925 Soviet Russia was accorded de 
jure recognition and a trade agreement was qoncluded. But it seems 
that both sides recognized from the beginning that a conflict in Ciiina 
was unavoidable. The relations continued to be correct, but they 
were by no means cordial. 

The U.S.A. was neither very nuich afraid of Communist propa- 
ganda as Great Britain was, nor bad she snllered a very great financial 
loss as a result of Russia’s repudiation of debts, is France liad, yet 
for reasons mostly cultural and ideological she refused to recognise 
the Soviet regime. 

From the foregoing review of Russia’s relations with her Western 
neighbours, such as Poland and Rumania, and with the Great Powers 
in general, we find that these were not friendly. Even the existence 
of commercial and diplomatic relations did not mitigate in any consider- 
able degree their hostility towards the Bolsheviks and Bolshevik 
bc^ility towards them. Soviet Russia felt that she was encircled on 
all sides by enemies and that her very existence was in danger. * She 
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very badly felt the need of somehow or other effecting a breach in 
the hostile encirclement. By the beginning of 1921 the Soviet 
Government had overcome its internal and external foes. It had 
firmly established itself. The immediate danger, had disappeared. 
But Soviet Bussia could not believe that the capitalist countries would 
let her live peacefully. 

Believing themselves to be the object of attack, the Bolsheviks 
began a counter-attack. They declared themselves to be the friends 
of all countries where for various reasons discontent was prevalent. 
Germany, Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan and China presented excellent 
opportunities for propaganda. The Bolsheviks secured Germany's 
good will through their denunciation of the ' brutal ’ Versailles Treaty, 
imposed upon a helpless nation by the imperialist powers of the West. 
They exhorted the Asiatic peoples to throw off the yoke of foreign 
rule. They promised help to China, Turkey, Persia and Afghanistan 
in their fight against European powers, specially Great Britain. 
Russia thus became the champion of the weak, the dissatisfied and 
the discontented nations. 

We may now consider in some detail the relations between Bussia 
and these countries, beginning with Germany. 

Shortly after the close of the World War and the conclusion of 
the Treaty of Versailles we find in Germany a powerful group of 
men which stood for an aggressive policy of retaliation in foreign 
affairs. They generally belonged to the parties of the Bight. But 
although they stood for an aggressive foreign policy, they knew that 
disarmed Germany was no match even for a Poland or a Czecho- 
slovakia, not to speak of France, the powerful western neighbour. 
The then Government of Germany, composed of the Socialists and 
the Middle parties, was opposed to an aggressive foreign policy, but 
was favourably inclined towards Bussia. The U. S. S. B. on her 
side was not only eager to propagate the doctrine of communism, she 
was also iu search of allies in order to combat the formidable coalition 
of her opponents. Moreover, she required the help of a highly indus- 
trialised nation for her own industrial development. In Germany site 
found an ideal comrade. Each country required the help of the other. 
The Treaty of Bapallo was concluded between Bussia and Germany 
in 1022. Included in its provisions were a mutual renunciation of 
reparations, renunciation by Germany of 'compensation for losses 
incurred by the Germans in Bussia as a result of socialisation of 
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private property, a resumption of diplomatic relations, a mutual 
application of the ‘ most favoured nation ’ principle, etc. 

On this treaty were based the subsequent friendly relations be- 
tween the two countries. In 1924, however, the leaders of certain 
important German parties, such as the Socialist, the Democrat, the 
Peoples and the Centre Parties, came to recognise that a re-orientation 
of German foreign policy was necessary. For this change of view 
Stresemann, who became Foreign Minister in 1924, was no doubt 
largely responsible. He clearly recognised that an aggressive foreign 
policy was impossible, and all talk of retaliation was meaningless. 
Bussia was not in a position to offer any real help in the event of 
an international conflict. Communist uprisings in Bavaria and the 
Buhr constituted another reason for his deprecation of too close a 
friendship with Bevolutionary Russia. Besides, this friendship had 
not brought Germany any very substantial financial gains, which 
was contrary to what was expected. Stresemann therefore, struck a 
new note in German foreign policy. He now adopted a conciliatory 
attitude towards the ex-enemies, particularly towards France. 
The fruits of his endeavours were the conclusion of the Locarno 
Pact in 1925 and Germany’s entry into the League of Nations 
in 1926. 

Germany had now decided in favour of conciliation with the 
.Western powers, but at the same time she could not afford to 
antagonise Bussia. Because of Bussian friepdsbip Germany was in a 
position to insist on and carry through some of her demands vis-a-vis 
the Great Powers. She could exploit Bussian friendship and threaten 
the Great Powers with the reversal of her foreign policy. In short 
Germany was trying to be on good terms with the Western Powers 
on the one hand and with Soviet Bussia on the other. But it was 
not an easy task. Soviet eyes saw in this dual poluy of Germany a 
distinct sign of her drift from Russia. By the end of 1924 Bussia 
bad recognised the futility of her efforts to create a communist 
revolution in Germany. The Locarno Pact and the entry of Germany 
into the League made the relations between the two countries very 
cool indeed. But a complete break was not regarded as desirable by 
either of the parties. Bussia still favoured a' revision of the Treaty 
of VersailleB, though not with earlier enthusiasm. Germany refused 
to dance to the Soviet tune, but at the same time she carefully avoided 
being drawn into any hostile combination against Russia. 
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Another country in whose politics Soviet Bussia played a leading 
pari daring the first ten years of her history was China. 

Russian interest in China dates back from the 16th century, and 
until the middle of the 19tb century she was in fact the only foreign 
power interested in China. The chief reason w as her search for 
' warm water.' In the 19th century when the g eneral aggression 
upon China came, Russia greatly profited by it. Vladivostok became 
the chief Russian naval station in the Pacific. And in order to 
connect it with Russia proper the Trans-Siberian Railway was built 
towards the end of the last century. Russian support to China in 
the Sino-Japanese conflict of 1894 brought her another important con- 
cession from China. She was now granted the right to construct a 
rail-road across Manchuria to Vladivostok, which besides being eco- 
nomically advantageous, very much shortened the route to that port. 
Slie also secured a lease on the Liaotung Peninsula and Port Arthur. 
Thus was realised the Russian dream of a “ warm water port." The 
now line, known as the Chinese Eastern Railway, was opened in 
1903. Chinese efforts to get rid of the foreigners culminated in the 
Boxer Rebellion of 1899-1900. The Rebellion was crushed by the 
troops of the interested powers, including Russia and Japan. But 
Russian troops remained in Manchuria even after the rising liad been 
finally overcome. Japan protested, but in vain. Thus at the begin- 
ning of our century Russia had become tlie most important power 
in this region. Manchuria clearly belonged to her sphere of 
influence, and she was trying to extend her influence to Korea. 

Tliere were, however, two countries which recognised the danger 
of a too powerful Russia in the East. They were Great Britain and 
Japan. They became apprehensive of Russia’s designs in China. And 
in order to defeat the schemes of Russia they formed an alliance in 
1902. Two years later began the Russo-Japanese War. The Japanese 
captured Port Arthur and defeated Russian forces on land and on sea. 
The defeat in this war cost Russia her dominant position in the Far 
East. South Manchuria now became a Japanese “sphere of influence.” 
But Russian interests in Northern Manchuria were not yet questioned. 
With the Great War and the Russian Revolution, however, a new 
opportunity presented itself. Japan now embarked on a more ambi- 
tious scheme of expansion. She greatly strengthened her position 
ois-a-ots China and obtained new railway concessions in South Man- 
churl^. What was still more important was that she occupied Siberia 
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and ousted Bussia from Nothem Manchuria. But ultimately Japan 
had to surrender most of these gains. 

The Soviet Government on their side speedily renounced all claims 
inherited from the Tsarist regime. They annulled all treaties that were 
in any way unfair to China. The Russian announcement came as a 
great consolation to the Chinese people who had been the victims of 
Japanese aggression during the Great War and to whom the Peace of 
]919 had done so much wrong, in spite of the fact that they had joined 
the war on the side of the Allies. But China did not as yet believe in 
the sincerity of the Soviet Government. She had just reason to be 
suspicious. Many a time during the last two decades Russia had 
offered her “ friendly offices ” in difficult circumstances and yet in the 
end had profited at the expense of China. During the period 
immediately following the Great War and taking advantage of Russian 
difficulties China made an attempt to bring Mongolia under her subjec- 
tion, but failed miserably. In 1921 the Soviet Government became 
complete masters of Mongolia. They established there a kind of Soviet 
regime. 

Due to this reason China refused to have anything to do with 
Russia. She would establish diplomatic relations only when this wrong 
was undone and Mongolian territory evacuated. It was under these 
circumstances that Joffe, one of the cleverest Soviet diplomats was sent 
to China. .Vnd ho was followed by a still cleverer diplomat, viz. 
Borodin. Tiirough championing the cause of the Chinese against the 
Western Powers and Japan they were successful in creating a favour- 
able atmosphere. In May, 1924, an important treaty was concluded 
between the Soviet Government and both the Peking and Mukden 
Governments. I’iis.sia renounced all concessions and indemnities. China 
accepted a joint Eusso-Cliinese ownership of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way. Chinese sovereignty over Mongolia was recognised. But although 
Russian troops were withdrawn from Mongolia, they left the country 
only after a communist government was firmly established. 

This was the time when Russian influence in China was supreme. 
The Soviet agents became very infiuential with the Euomintang, the 
nationalist party of China. And notwithstanding Russian promise to 
abstain from communist propaganda it looked as if China was going 
the way of Russia. 

But Ru-ssian co-o peration with China did not last long. A power- 
ful groi^ of Chinese Nationalists bad become alarmed at the spread of 
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commanis^ thought ia their country. They had welcomed Russian 
friendship in order to be able to fight the foreigners. Their ideal was 
independent, liheral-democratic China. They hated Communism. 
General Chang Kai Shek who succeeded Dr. Sun Yat Sen was a 
typical ‘bourgeois.’ He was the leader of what we may call the Bight 
wing of the Kuomintang. When in 1927 he became convinced that 
the Soviet Government, through its agents, BuBsiau and Chinese, was 
intriguing against him, he decided to take drastic action. Russian ad* 
visers were expelled from China. The Communist Party was banned, 
and China broke off diplomatic relations with Russia. All these 
measures were carried out in a very drastic fashion. All that had been 
gained in 1924 and the following years was completely lost by the end 
of 1927. The failure of Russia in China was an important reason for 
a re-orientation of Russia’s foreign policy. 

Very similar to the Soviet policy in China was tlie policy towards 
the Islamic countries — Turkey, Persia and Afghanistan. Their geo- 
graphical situation made it impossible for the Allies to prevent Russia 
from entering into relations with them. Russia was perhaps also linked 
with the inhabitants of these countries by the common mentality and 
outlook of the peoples. Much more important, however, was the fact 
that the Soviet Government had now denounced the imperialist 
[)olicy of the Tsars and had recognised the right of peoples to 
self-determination. Russia was now the exponent of a great interna- 
tional ideal, and even if her policy towards the Eastern countries was 
largely determined by purely nationalistic considerations, she was 
clever enough to emphasise the international side of her policy. As 
Hans Eohn in his History of Nationalism in the East has pointed out, 
Russia had now a message for the people of Asia, which was compar- 
able with the British ideal of ‘ gradual training in the blessings of 
freedom and self-government.’ 

The Bolsheviks, unlike Marx, believed that social revolution could 
be smd should be linked with national liberation. Lenin thought that 
for the success of proletarian revolution it was necessary for the 
Russian proletariat to help the anti-imperialist movements in the East. 
Stalin himself puts forward this view when he says (in his Theory and 
Practice of Leninism) : “Regarded objectively, the struggle of the 
Bmir of Afghanistan for his country’s independence is a revolutionary 
shruggle, notwithstanding the fact that the Emir and his ministers 
ara monaxobiata; (<ff it ia undermining imperialism.,’’ 
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The World War had given a great impetuB to the nationaJiet 
movements in the East. A new political consciousnesB had arisen in 
Turkey, ^rsia and Afghanistan. During the 19th century both Great 
Britain and Bussia were interested in the economic exploitation and 
political domination of these countries. But of the two Bussia was 
regarded by them as the more dangerous. They more than once 
obtained help from Great Britain against Bussian aggression. But the 
Great War — and in fact the tendency could be noticed even before the 
War, in 1907 for instance when the two powers agreed to divide Persia 
into two spheres of induence — changed the whole situation. Now 
Great Britain because of her Middle and Near Eastern policy came to 
be regarded as the chief enemy. In their struggle against Great 
Britain, therefore, all the three countries sought and obtained moral 
and material support from Soviet Bussia. The relations between the 
Islamic countries and Bolshevik Bussia continued to be extremely 
friendly for a few years following the Great War. 

By the end of 1923 Eemalist Turkey had driven out the Greeks 
and the allied Powers from Turkish soil. Persia was now being 
governed by Biza Khan, who won independence for his country. 
Afghanistan’s independence internal, and external, was recognised by 
Great Britain in 1919. These countries had achieved the first object 
of their foreign policies. Now they began the work of internal consoli- 
dation. They would not allow any Bussian interference and pro- 
paganda within their borders. A comparison of the two sets of treaties 
concluded between Bussia and each of these countries in 1920-21 and 
in 1925 and the following years clearly shows that although attempts 
were made to maintain friendly relations, the Islamic countries had 
become apprehensive of Bussian propaganda. And they stopped it 
with a firm hand. Bussia now recognised that her desire of turning 
the political revolutions into social revolutions was impossible of fulfil- 
ment. The Islamic countries welcomed Bussian help so long as they 
were trying to get rid of foreign control. Since that aim had been 
adiieved they were not prepared to allow Bussian interference any 
more, although they could not afford to antagonise Bussia either. 


(To 6e continued.) 
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O NE of the great fighters of India in a lost cause was MirQaaim, 
for some time ruler of Bengal. His is one of the few namaB 
that relieve Indian history of the 18th century of the charge of 
producing only cowards and traitors, intriguers and self-seekers. 
Every honest Indian most sink with a sense of shame when he reads 
of the doings of MirJafar and Boy Durlav, Imad-ul-mulk and 
Ghulam Qadir. But there were only too many men of their type 
in the 18th century. The whole political and moral outlook was 
vitiated and everything seemed out of joint. 

MirQasim like many of his contemporaries used very dubious 
means in his rise to power but, when in power, he proved to be 
one of the ablest rulers that 18th century India saw. His memory 
is also deservedly respected because he preferred “ defeat and ruin 
in a righteous cause to the lingering torture to which the policy of 
Calcutta Council would have subjected him.”^ After bis final 
rupture with the British, he was defeated in a series of fiercely 
contested engagements and adversity developed the cruel side of his 
nature. He massacred the British prisoners be bad taken and thus 
established a blood-feud between himself and the British. After 
the decisive battle of Buxar he became a homeless wanderer. 

But the British in Bengal had some respect for him as an 
enemy and tried naturally to keep themselves well-informed of his 
movements. From purely British sources it is not difficult to recon- 
struct the history of the wanderings of MirQasim from the battle 
of Buxar in 1764 to his death in 1777. ,We can supplement the British 
reports with the meagre details supplied by the Persian chronicles 
of the period — the Siyar-ul-Mutakkherin, the Tarikh-uMuzaffari, and 
the Biyaz-us-Salatin. From these sources, we can form some idea 
of fugitive MirQasim 's hopes and plans, many of them quixotic 
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and extravagant no doubt, many the impotent imagination of 
despair. Like a " phantom vessel floating about on the wide seas, 
without an anchor, without a port ” he still catches our imagination 
and gives to his own life-story an interest and as a determined adver- 
sary to the history of the establishment of British power in Bengal, 
a dignity that it would not otherwise have attained. 

Even before the battle of Buxar be was disgraced and imprisoned 
by the orders of Shuja-ud-Daula and most of his friends had dis- 
appeared, after “ having made each of them his nest in the bosom of 
the grandees of the vizier’s court.” ^ It is a story sickening in its de- 
tails. ” He was robbed by Shuja-ud-Daula of the whole of his property 
which was traced by the means of the severities exercised upon his 
women, upon his eunuchs and upon hisother dependants. The whole was 
confiscated and nothing remained to him but a few jewels of high value 
which he had sometime before this sent to Najib-ud-Daula’s country 
under the care of a trusty .servant of his. It was the sale of these 
that supported the forlorn prince in his days of distress. There 
may have been some other matters besides, which women by the 
means of the old ones, their attendants may have found means to 
conceal.”^ After the defeat of his nominal allies at Buxar, the 
unfortunate prince had a providential escape. He fled to Allahabad 
and managed to free his family, confined in the fort there by 
Shuja-ud-Daula. Thence by forced marches he reached Bareilly 
and sought shelter among the Rubela Afghans. 

From this retreat he emerged and again and again planned the 
recovery of his lost dominion. But he had not the sinews of war. 
Therefore Shuja-ud-Daula, by crippling the resources of MirQasim 
must be held primarily responsible for rendering these attempts so 
futile. To fight the British was to bite at granite and fighting 
under such circumstances where the sale-proceeds of jewels would 
meet the expenses was not merely a desperate task but an absurd 
one. The bankers with whom be bad deposited much of bis money 
in Bengal took advantage of his helpless situation to withhold 
payment. With one of these, Balak Das, MirQasim had deposited 
12 lakhs and he got only Rs, 80,000 out of this sum.* Still it 
seems what he had saved from the wreckage of bis fortune in 

et 
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jewels was just sufficient to make him restless but not sufficient to 
make his schemes effective. In this respect his position very much 
resembled that of Shuja-ul-Mulk the ex-king of Kabul during 1609-'d9. 
But MirQasim’s activity during these years. 1765- ’77 showed 
that he was at least a man of boundless energy, implacable revenge 
and certainly a very rare opponent to meet with in the indolent 
East. 

After the battle of Buxar, the Nawabwazir Shuja-ud-Danla was 
pressed very hard by British troops marching into Lucknow and 
Allahabad. He was thus forced to come to terms. In course of 
the negotiations it was proposed to him that he should hand over 
MirQasim or put him to death. This provision was, however, 
very much disliked by the Nawabwazir as it would brand him with 
infamy in the eyes of the Muslims for all time to come. Moreover, 
Shuja-ud-Daula was not in a position to comply with it as Mirt^asim 
was out of his reach in the territory of Dundi Khan. Under these 
circumstances, all that Lord Clive could insist upon was that he 
must not entertain or receive MirQasim Ali Khan in his dominion or 
give him countenance, support or protection.’ 

In his hopeless project of restoration MirQasim looked out for 
allies. Those from whom he could possibly expect any help were 
the Iluhelas, the Juts, Najib-ud-Daula, Ahmadshah Abdali, the 
Sikhs, the Marathas, the French and Haidar Ali. It was the 
tragedy of his later life that none of these Indian powers came to 
liis aid, though a clear vision and an cnlighteued sense of self-interest ' 
might have led many of them to make a common cause. 

The Emperor Shah Alam II, a fugitive “ with his high claims 
and feeble resources ” sank into a pensioner of the British in his 
comfortable residence at Allahabad. Even when in 1772, he 
returned to Delhi with Maratha help, his position was far too 
precarious, his resources much too limited to incline him to help in 
another man's restoration. 

The Ruhelas were the enemies of Shuja-ud-Daula. Naturally, 
MirQasim expected that they would be of some use to him. But 
they were very much divided among themselves. None of the chiefs, 
Hafiz Bahmat Khan, Dundi Khan, Sardar Khan and Fateh Khan, 
was singly strong enough for a foreign war. Moreover, the ablest 
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of them, Hafiz Bahmat, was very parsimonious. Only when attacked 
could the Bnhelas possibly combine. They had not the enterprise for 
a grand undertaking of restoring a king to bis throne. 

The Jat state of. Bhartpur, so strong and so rich under Suraj 
Mai, had been weakened under his successor, the impetuous Jowabir 
Singh, and domestic disputes now gave full employment to the sons 
of Suraj Mai who had naturally no time to look abroad. 

Najib'ud-Daula, Regent of Delhi (1761-’70), was a powerful chief, 
and a consummate politician but certainly a self-seeker and not a patriot. 
He had been the rigbthand man of Ahmadshah Durrani and it was he 
who profited most by the repeated invasions of the Afghan monarch. 
At Panipat in January, 1761, when the Maratha and Muslim armies 
were face to face with each other for some time, Najib used to say, 
“ I am the bridegroom of this battlefield. Everything rests on my 
head ; the other allies are mere guests accompanying the marriage 
procession. What is done here wilt be done by me and to me.”* 
He was now ” enjoying the fruit of his labour and had no design of 
interrupting public tranquillity or his own.” 

For some time it was hoped by MirQasim that Ahmadshah 
Abdali, whose name was something to conjure with, would take up 
his cause. But the career of Ahmadshah from 17ift-’61 ought to have 
been an object lesson. His sole motive was plunder. Up to Agra 
he had sucked the entire region dry. Now, only if lie could advance 
beyond into Bihar and Bengal, could he e.xpect sufficient plunder and 
MirQasim might serve as a convenient tool. But those regions 
defended by British bayonets and the infantry lines that ” looked 
very much like a wall vomiting fire and fiames ” were very far 
from his base. Moreover, the Sikhs were there on the Indian frontier 
to bar his way with their hovering and bara.ssing tactics and the Indian 
Muslims who were his allies in 1761 were now either lukewarm or 
hostile and even the faithful Najib bad no zeal for his cause. Abdali, 
therefore, could not be of any real help to MirQasim. 

The Sikhs, described in the British records as ” the Marathas 
of the North, like them their sole profession arms, their sole pursuit 
plunder,” * were exposed still to the Durrani attacks. They bad 

1 Suinath Pandit’s Penian acconnt of the Battle of Panipat, Trana. of a H8. copied in 
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got the measure of their enemy, were wearing him down but they 
had still to reckon with him. On thd Jumna frontier they had a 
formidable barrier in the well-disciplined army of Najib-ud-Daula. 
Still they were no doubt extending their ravages even beyond the 
Jumna but they were incapable of concerted expeditions and, to make 
things more difficult for MirQasim, their services would have to be 
bought and he had not the wherewithal. 

The Marathas were slowly recovering from the effects of the 
defeat at Panipat. They had their domestic disputes to settle and 
Nizam Ali and the rising Haidar Ali provided a check in the sooth. 
The Marathas did not cross the Narbada until 1769. Moreover, 
the support of the Marathas more than that of the Sikhs was much 
too costly for MirQasim. 

The French could be of little asrastance to him. Their first 
attempts, as the Madras Government assured the Bengal Select Com- 
mittee, would be on the Madras coast as it was easier of access and 
there they might co-operate with Haidar.^ The French, therefore, 
could not be of any help to him as they were at a great distance, 
neither could Haidar assist him materially as he had his hands too full 
in the Sooth. 

In 1767, when Ahmadshah Abdali invaded India, an impression 
gained ground that he came to restore MirQasim. MuKammed Biza 
Khan and Baja Shitab Boy informed the Governor and the Select 
Committee of Bengal that the intrigues of MirQasim were responsible 
for this irruption. 2 Of course, if successful against Shoja-ud-Daula 
he would have taken the next step of advancing into Bihar and 
Bengal. The English made adequate military preparation. Brigades 
were stationed at Serajpore, Allahabad, Bankipore. The Emperor 
and Sbuja-ud-Daula, who were the allies of the British, were adied to 
increase their cavalry because Abdali’s strength lay chiefly in his horse> 
men. The Presidencies of Bombay and Madras were asked to send 
such troops as they could spare. An alliance with the Marathas and 
other Indian powers was also talked of. The Emperor was wavering 
and Shuja-ud-Daula was trembling. But circumstances in 1767 were 
different from those of 1761. The lukewarmness of his once 
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enthusiastic allies and the impossibility of crashing the Sikhs in the 
rear made it clear that the plan could not be realised and the Shah, 
unwilling tcv«confesB that he was powerless, laid the blame on Mir- 
Qasim and said, “ If MirQasim had been a true speaker everything 
might have been done but lying answers no end.”* He then returned 
to his own country. This curt reply Was a confession of failure. 

MirQasim then meditated an alliance with the Marathas. Even 
in 1763, he had contemplated retreat to the Deccan and exciting the 
Marathas to his support. Unfortunately for him, he was then advised 
to Seek an asylum in the dominions of the Nawab Wazir by Ali Ibrahim 
Ehan and he had listened to him.^ He now bitterly regretted that 
he had not turned to the Marathas for support after the capture of 
Azimabad by the English. He wanted to go to the Deccan to join 
the Marathas. 3 But the Buhelas would not let him go. The over- 
cautious Hafiz Bahmat Khan feared that it would give rise to grave 
complications. He wrote to Dundi Khan about the ill consequences 
and though MirQasim had started he was ordered to come back 
and he had no other coarse left than to comply. He, however, gave 
out that a bearer who was under his palankeen fell down and broke 
his arm of which he soon after died. Tliis was looked upon as an 
ill-omen at first setting-out and was the occasion of his not proceed- 
ing any further.”* It is interesting to note that even in 1767-’68 
Shuja-ud-Daula was very apprehensive of a Buhela invasion in conse- 
quence of the machinations of MirQasim. ' He wrote pressing letters 
to Lord Clive and Colonel Smith for assistance and Colonel Barker 
bad to be sent with some troops to defend his dominions against a 
poraible invasion in the interest of MirQasim. Shuja-ud-Daula’s 
guilty conscience must have been responsible for this MirQasim 
bugbear. 

... MirQasim reappeared on the scene in 1770. rfe came to Agra 
hx>m his retreat in the Ruhela country. After a few days’ stay in 
Agra he went to the territory of the Baja of Gohad, about 30 kos 
from- Agra. . There a little fort was vacated and given to him for 
residence.^ It is said that there he began to negotiate with the 
Macatha chiefs who had come to Northern India and to raise troops 
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on hiB own account. He pablished a declaration “ promising large ' 
rewards to such of his chiefs as were formerly in his service and will 
again join him. Scarcely anything is heard of but Qasim Ali Ehan."^ 
He expected that the Marathas would join him as also the Sikhs. 
Gbaziuddin, a former Delhi Wazir, also promised to stand by bim.^ 
Hafiz Rahmat Ehan was reported to be in the confederacy, though 
this seems to be very doubtful. His son Inait Ehan was, however, 
ready to join MirQasim openly.^ Though Ahmad Ehan Bangash' of 
Farrukhabad openly refused any assistance to MirQasim, privately 
be allowed troops to be raised for him. The treacherous European 
officers of MirQasim, Samru and Madec, who bad joined Shuja-ud* 
Daula and after his treaty with the English were roaming about, 
now came to Gohad to serve under MirQasim. Samru assured him 
that he would be able to reconcile the Jats and the Sikhs and bring 
the Sikhs over to his side. The Jats are even said to have allowed 
guns to be brought out of the Agra fort for the use of the confederate 
army.'* Hafiz Rahmat Ehan, it was rumoured, bad informed MirQasim 
tlmt if he advanced to Etwah five thousand foot-soldiers and twenty 
loads of rockets would be sent. ° The formation of this strong anti* 
British confederacy synchronised with "a mysterious and unconfidential 
behaviour on the part of the Emperor and Suja-nd-Daula. It was 
even reported that “ Messengers from Qasim have had an audience 
of His Majesty at Allahabad and that in the most private manner.” ' 
Naturally, watching the allies was considered as important as foiling 
the enemies. But the Select Committee decided to act in this matter 
” on clear well-grounded information alone and not on mere suspi- 
cion.”'’ But to leave nothing to chance it was ordered that the British 
magazine at Allahabad should be removed to the safe cantonments 
at Bankipore. 

The rendezvous of this grand confederate army was fixed at Eoil 
(Aligarh) on the road between Delhi and Farrukhabad. It was hoped 
that this combination of the fighting strength of so many people 
would be irresistible. This grand plan of MirQasim of combining the 

i ibid, Paptf of tnleUigenet, dated, Goliad, 7tb Fab. 1770. 

* Ibid. 

* Seieel Committee Proceedings, 18tb March, 1770, pp. 90, 01. 

* Extract from a paper of oewi from Coeaim Ally's Oamp, 6th Feb., 8th Feb., 1770. 

> Ibid, 8th Feb.. 1770. 

* Select Committee Proeeeditue, 16th Feb., 1770. 

Y/btd. 

«• Ibid, S8th Jany., 1770. 
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litsratliaB, the Buhelas, the Sikhs, the Jats, and the Kana Of Goh'ad in 
opposition to the English, reminds us of the grand design of that great 
enemy of Borne in the East, Mithridates the Great. After repeated 
defeats in'the hands of Lucullus and Pompey, when Mithridates with'* 
drew to Panticapaeum “ he planned to march westwards through 
Thrace, Macedonia and Pannonia to carry with him the Scythians in 
the Sarmatian steppes and the Celts on the Danube as allies and with 
this avalanche of peoples to throw himself on Italy." ^ The plan of 
MirQasim was as unrealizable as the plan of Mithridates Vl. His 
finances were insufficient to purchase allies and even to pay his own 
troops. The jarring interests refused to combine. The Sikhs and 
the Jats could not be reconciled. The Marathas bad given him hopes 
with a view to share in his supposed treasure but when they found that 
he had not the ability to satisfy their demands they withdrew. The 
opposing interests of the coalitionists, their jealousy and distrust, and 
bis own want of money led to the failure of this plan of combination. 
Moat of his Sardars, including his Baksbi Dan Shah, deserted him. 
But be bad already spent much of what he had and this collapse left 
him " without a friend, without a treasure or any means of defending 
himself, far less of molesting his neighbours."^ He found himself 
farther discredited in the eyes of Hindustan. 

He then attempted to sow distrust between the British and the 
poppet Nawab of Bengal by planning that certain letters of bis, 
written to the Nawab, should fall into the bands of the English. But 
though the letters fell into the hands of the English, they saw 
through the design. He had written, " My brother, once more, by the 
blessings of God I have about 3,000 horse and foot in pay. 1 have sent 
for the heads of the Sikhs and I shall soon be able to join you. I 
therefore recommend you to be watchful of the feringhees and find an 
employment for their troops elsewhere. * * * send me bill for 

three lacs." * 

After all these, when all the plans of MirQasim had failed leaving 
him almost a bankrupt, the British naturally congratulated themselves 


1 Mammseo, Ilitiory of Home, Vol. IV. p. 11!). 
s Seleet Committee Proceedings, 28tii March, 1770. 

The PWMdent of the Se^t CooimittM himaelf wrote, ■' To form tbew into one body 
in one eaiue le from the political Benina of Hinduatan, the characteriatic maiwera of the 
pMple in general end of theae ehieia in partunler, an improbable if not an 
event." * 

S geleef CommitUe Proetedingi, 28th March, 1770, a 
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with a fair prospect of a long period of that happy quiet which tiiey 
were then enjoying. ^ 

We do not hear inuch of the activity of MirQasim in 1771 but the 
next year he sent a feeler to Shuja-ud-Daula through an Englishman 
in his employ, West by name. Though Shuja-ud-Daula had so 
shabbily treated him and was responsible for much of his misfortune, he 
still hoped that by then the Nawabwazir must have found the 
English alliance galling as be himself had. fewsd* Mr. West wrote to 
Shuja-ud-Daula about the injustice of the English and very cleverly 
attempted to instil suspicion , assured him that his strength was quite 
adequate and advised an alliance with the French. He added that 
the English forces were inadequate and the Zemindars were dis- 
satisfied. MirQasim, as he informed Shuja-ud-Daula, was willing to 
act in oo-operation. He wishes most earnestly for a friendship to 
subsist and is ready to do anything to convince you of his sincerity, 
even to put one of his children under your protection as a proof of his 
friendship and regard." ^ If a combined attack was made the Dutch 
and the French would join ; the dissatisfied Zemindars might also act 
in concert. But to Shuja-ud-Daula the lesson of Buxar was sufficient 
and be had no desire to ally himself with MirQasim whom he had 
wronged so much. He handed over the letter to the British. 

In 1774, MirQasim once again came in the limelight. Beat ings 
has stopped the payment of tribute to the Emperor. On the advice of 
Abdul Ahad Ehan Shah Alani II now wanted to make MirQasim a 
pawn in the game of diplomacy. He talked of establishing MirQanm 
in Ajmeer. Abdul Ahad Ehan advised the Emperor — “ MirQanm 
once pot into power, the Wazir and the English chiefs will be glad to 
come to terms and the Bengal tribute will be paid regularly."^ Ehilats 
were given to MirQasim. But it seems that this show of tsHng up 
the cause of MirQasim did not have the desired effect on the English* 
Asaf-od-Daola, who bad succeeded Shuja-ud-Daula, brought pressure to 
bear on the Emperor’s advisers so that MirQasim was not given 
a footing in the Imperial Court. ^ In the revised treaty that 
was concluded with Asaf-od-Daula it was provided that ** the Nawab 
is not to allow Qasim Ali Ehan, ex-subah of Bengal to enter his 

t Stteet CommHttt Proeudings, to .tamas Aleaanda^. 

* Stltel Committeo Proeotdmgt, 16tb April, 177:1, p'. 1U6. 

* Calondtr of Ptrtim Comtpondmoo, Vol. IV, No. 019. 

/Ml, Vol. V, No. 61. 
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dominions." ^ Najaf £ban Zulfikar*ud-Daala, who had served at one 
time under MirQasim in Bengal had some kindly feeling for him but he 
could n^t help him in his restoration ^ nor did he provide him with 
what might be sufiQcient for his maintenance in dignity and comfort. 

In course of his wanderings MirQasim is said to have gone to the 
country of the Kajpnts and the Tarikh i-Muxaffari even informs os that 
he made an attempt on Nepal which was unsuccessful. In this con- 
nection the Hiyaz-us-Salatin says very briefly and very vaguely that be 
had gone in the direction of the mountains. 

After all these failures, this helpless wanderer became eager for a 
shelter for his children. He sought an interview with Governor- 
Goneral Warren Hastings, prayed for forgiveness and added something 
by way of explanation of his conduct alter his rupture with the 
English. He wrote that be bad lost all control over his army. " A 
conspiracy was set on foot by designing persons who had chosen to 
join MirJafar • • • Samru the German, who was appointed to the 
command of the army after Gurgin Khan, contrived with MirJafar to 
bring about the assassination of the Englisli prisoners, the object being 
to create an insuperable barrier between him and the English." * 
Apparently there was no reply to this petition. He then tried once 
again to secure Imperial support but was only '* subjected to vexations 
and annoyances and had to suffer heavy financial losses as well." 

He died on the 7th June, 1777, at SbahJahanabad of dropsy and, 
as his sons Ghulam Uraiz Jafari, Muhammad Baqir-nl-Hussaini and 
others informed Mons. Chevalier, the French Governor, he left no 
provision for the support of bis children.^ 


Ibid, No. 1771. 

^ Tankh-uMrtzaffari also Proeetdings of Indian Ilislotieal Uecatds Committion II, 

Biyaa-us-Salatin, p. 886. # 

Calendar of Persian Correspondence, V, No. 258 . 

Ibid, No. 266. 
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I 

One of the most knotty problems of Vrgeschichte (** Pre-history *') is 
the determination of the homeland of the Indo-Europeans. Indeed, the 
problem is as fascinating as it is important and its solution has been attempt- 
ed over and over again since the origin and development of the scientific 
study of Linguistic Paheontology and Prehistoric Archfieology in modem 
tunes. This has given rise to various theories, each claiming to contain 
a large measure of certainty as to the cradle-land of the Lido-Europeans. 
Speculation has no doubt played a considerable part in the formulation of 
these theories but that is inevitable, inasmuch as we cannot expect the 
science of Urgeschichte to aspire to that degree of concreteness which 
other allied sciences, such as history, claim to attain. 

Closely connected with this problem of the cradle-land, is the question 
of the culture of the still undivided Indo-Europeans. A clear conception 
of the characteristics of the early Indo-Europeans must needs precede a 
search for their original home. Moreover, even an imperfect knowledge of 
how, and in what environments, the earliest ancestors of the mighty 
Aryan race lived, moved and had their being, has its own peculiar fascina- 
tion. But how is such knowledge to be gained 7 What are the lights 
that illuminate the obscure question of the material and spiritual culture of 
the Indo-Europeans 7 

Amongst the sources of information with which to tackle this question 
the first place goes undoubtedly to the science of linguistic palaeontology. 
It aims to reconstruct Urgeschichte and claims to conjure up the image 
of prehistoric civilization of the Indo-Europeans. Its method is carefully 
to investigate and examine, in accordance with the phonetic laws, the 
surviving vocabulary of the earliest Indo-Europeans which consists in 
words and names recurring in common in different I. E. speeches. That it is 
not always safe to depend solely on this method, that the linguistic evidence 
at our disposal should not be our only guide in reconstructing the details 
of ancient history, has boon long recognized. It is true that the results of 
prehistoric archaeology, ethnography and even sociology must control the 
linguistic data and that allowance must be made for the possibility of cul- 
tural borrowings. It must, nevertheless, be asserted that linguistic 
palfBontology helps us in a large measure to understand the Indo-European 
mind and its achievements. 

II 

Let us start our study of the culture of the Indo-Europeans with a 
statement that they had passed beyond tb^ Palfeolithio stage and entered 
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what is oalled the Neolithio phase of oulture. This is olearly; home out 
by the faot that domesticate animals and elementary agrioulture had 
an undisputed place in the Indo-European life. most prominent 
among the former were the cow (Skt. gd, Gk. boaa, Lat. boa, Celt, bd, Old 
High Germ, chuo, O.Sl. govedo, Armen, kow), the dog (Skt. iv&'{n), Gk. 
kion, Lat. cania, Celt, d, Teut. hunda, Lith. aau, Armen, sun), the 

horse (Skt. aSva, Gk. Mppoa Lat. equua, Gelt, ech, A.S. ahu, Lith. 

aazwA, Toohar. yalcwe), the sheep (Skt. dvia, Gk. oia, Lat. ovia, 
Celt, di, Old High Germ, auivi, Lith. atoia), and also the goat (Skt. 

ajd, Gk. alha, Lith. ozya, Armen, ate) and the pig (Skt. idhard, Gk. 

hUa, Latin sus. Old High Germ. su. 0. 81. avinija). Latin peoua. 
Skt paid, and Teut. *fehu suggest that they had a common word for 
cattle in general. That the Indo-Europeans were conversant with the 
art of cattle-rearing will be readily accepted if it is remembered that the 
cattle remained the standard of value and, for a long time, constituted tbe 
chief source of wealth for the Vedic Indians, the Avestan Iranians, the 
Homeric Greeks, the Homans, the Celts, the Slavs and the Teutons. The 
Vedic word for “ fight, battle '* is gaviati which literally means “a fight for 
cows. ” ^ In the very beginning of the Gathas of Zarathustra it is said that 
the Spirit of Cow, representing the mother-earth, appeared before Ahura 
Mazda and complained about the tyranny meted out to her on earth. 
Owing to (he very prominent part played bv the cattle among the Indo- 
Europeans, Schroeder has called the latter Vii'hzuechfer, "cattle-breeders.’’ 
The Indo-European languages have common words for butter (Skt. aarpif, 
Gk. helpoa, A. S. aealf, Tochar. aahjpd) and fat (Skt. ajyn, I.at. ungnentum, 
Celt, imb, 0. H. G. anchn, 0. Prus. anctnn) but, curiously enough, none 
for milk I 

In his Outline of Hiatonj tLondon, 1023, p. 137 o), H. G. Wells has 
remarked that the early Indo-Europeans " did not ride or drive horses ; 
they had very little to do with horses.” But the linguistic evidence goes 
directly against such a sweeping statement. There cannot be any doubt 
that the horse was domesticated by the early Indo-Europeans who called it 
“the swift one” and used it for riding and other purposes, and it seems 
that some primitive form of racing was also known to them. The part 
played by the horse in the early history of Mesopotamia and in ancient 
literatures, such as the Vedas. Homer, Avesta and old Persian inscriptions, 
cminot be overlooked. Many of the Indo-European personal names, parti- 
cularly in India, Iran, Greece and Gaul, have ‘ ‘ horse ’’as an ending element. 
In the old Persian inscriptions Darius declares that Ahuramazda granted 
him the great kingdom "with good horses, with good men” (uvaapani, 
wnaTtiyam) and created for him “the horse on the Whole earth, and man.” 
Here he appears to be proud of his possession of good horses as much as, if 
not more than, that of good men. In Sanskrit, Latin and Lithuanian Ian- 
guides we have, respectively, aSvi, cqua, aazwd denoting the feminine 
^nder of the horse, which also speaks for tbe familiarity of the Indo- 
Europeans with tbe horse. 


Ill 

What did the still united Indo-Europeans know of agrioulture ? 
Opiaiona differ on this quostiqn and the linguistic data do not offer a clear- 
out aofwer. Common equations for agricultural implements or for 
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agrioultural products are very rare in the Asiatic and European branches 
of the parent speech ; — ^all that we know at present is Skt. Qik. 

euWca, ‘ plough ' ; Skt. kar^ti, Gk. iiUon, * furrow * ; and that a sort of 
com was known to the early Indo-Europeans as can bo inferred from Skt, 
ydva^ Av. yava, Pers. jav^ Gk. zed, Lith. jawai, Ir. eorna. Ghilde and 
others think that the grinding or milling of grains can also be ascribed to 
them. ^ On the other hand, Schrader has asserted that the Indo-Europeans 
recognised only three seasons — winter, spring and summer, but had no 
name for the autumn — the harvest time. However, it should not be for- 
gotten that agriculture in Europe goes back to the Paleeolithic age and 
that European languages of both the centum and satem branches abound 
in words referring to the operations of tillage and to many cultivated 
plants. That the Indo-Iranian speeches lack in parallel agricultural 
terminology is possibly due to entirely different environments found by 
these tribes after their separation from the original home. It is therefore 
safe to surmise that the still undivided Indo-Europeans knew of agriculture 
at least in its elementary stage and that they had not altogether abandoned 
their pastoral pursuits Among these latter, hunting may be taken for 
granted despite the lack of a common Indo-European terminology for the 
chase. Neither the Veda nor the Avesta makes any mention of fishing. 
Boference may however be made to Toch. lake- ** fish " which is the same 
as the Old High German lake-, Lith. laszisza “ salmon." 

As regards the food of the Indo-Europeans, it is clear that they ate 
both flesh and vegetables. Corn has been already spoken of above. But 
it is very curious that neither the Rigveda nor the Avesta has any word 
denoting salt. On the contrary it is represented by a term *8el in both 
the European languages and the Tocharian. The Indo-Europeans drank 
an exhilarating drink ^mcdhn made from honey (Skt. rnddhu, Gk. mdthu. 
Old Pers. nieddo, Celt, mid, 0. SI. medu, O. H. G. mciu, Lith. midua, 
mrduH). But, strangely enough, no Indo-European word for bee " has 
come down to us. 

It is but natural that the Indo-Europeans should have used skins for 
covering their bodies. But it is also to be noted that they must have been 
familiar with some kind of weaving. This can be proved by n group of 
words from the roots *ri and *vebh. Wearing long hair and beard, the 
Indo-Europeans are said to have used a kind of footwear and ornaments 
of ivory, stone, pearls and teeth of animals. 0. H. G. woUa, Teut. *woUa 
(assimilated from ^wohia), O. Bulg. vluna, Lith. wilna, Lat. vellua, 

Skt. t7rfid(lit. * covering,’ v'var-), etc., make it perfectly clear that wool 
was known to them. 

In the beginning of this sketch we said that the Indo-European had 
certainly left behind them the palaolithic phase of culture. That means 
that they had a more settled life than before. That they built houses is 
clear from the following equations: •house' (1) Skt. da md, Gk. domoa 

Lat. domuSf 0. SI. donni ; (2) Skt. Said, Gk. /tail’d, Lat. cella, 

0. H. G. hdll ; • door ’ Skt. dear, Lat. fores, Teut. daiir, Lith. durys. 

Arm. durn ; ‘ door-frame ' Skt. dia, Latin aa/rff , O. led. ond (* porch ') ; 
• pillar ' Skt. af/iiiria , Gk. siella. Perhaps strong refuges surrounded by 
earthen walls were also erected by them for protection in times of danger. 
Among the tools and implements used by the early Indo-Europeans inention 
may be made of * razor ' (Skt. kfurdm, GJc- ksuron), ‘ awl ’ (Skt. dra, 
0. H. O. ala, Lith. yfe), • arrow ' (Skt. ffu, Gk. ids), • bow-strmg (Skt. 

13 
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jyd. Ok. bids) ‘ sling-Btond * (Skt. dSan, Qk. dhSn), eto. And, among 
their household uteQsils, pottery- vesBels had a proniioent place though the 
linguistic data do not give ua any idea of their shape. Both Schrader and 
SchrAeder assert that the Indo-Buropeans used grinders or whetstones^ 
hatchets and hammers, axes, knives and needles. 


IV 

Were the Indo Europeans quite familiar with metal ? The point is an 
important one and there is still no unanimity about it among scholars. 
True, the Indo-European speeches have preserved two terms for copper : 
(1) •ayos, Skt. dyaa, Lat. aes, Teut. aiz, and (2) ^roudhos, Skt. lohd. 
Lat. raudus, 0. N. raudi, 0. 81. ruda, Armen, avoir ; but as they appear 
to have been borrowed — Ihe former from alasya, the old name for the 
copperland of Cyprus, and the latter from the Sumerian urud (u)-, Kossinna 
argues that their use does not go as far back as the period of co-existence. 
On the strength of the Indo-European cognates for gold (Skt. hiranyam, 
Lat. iuirum, Celt, gull, Teut. gulph, 0. SI. zlato) and silver (Skt. rdjatam, 
Gk. drguros. Lat. argentum, Celt, argat, Toch. drhyant), Feist asserts 
that both these metals were known in those early days. What Cbilde 
{The Aryans, liondon, 1026, p. 85) says on ibis important point is worth 
quoting: “ Though the Aryans (Indo-Europeans) knew metal and no doubt 
metal implements, it was probably rare and not worked locally, but im- 
ported. On the one hand, there is no Indo-European terminology for 
metallurgy ; on the other, the names of certain artifacts are proper to a 
period when stone was still used for tools and weapons. For instance, th(‘ 
Teutonic *8ahsaz ‘a cutting weapon ' (preserved in 0. H. O. mezzirahs, 

* blade ), comes from the same root as the Latin sarum, ‘ stone.* 
Again the meaning of *ahmon fluctuates between a metal and a stone 
weapon (Lith. asmuo 'blade,' Skt. dhnan ‘stone,* ‘ bolt,* Gk. dhtnon 
anvil ). Thus the Aryans were still in a stage of transition from the 
use of^ stone to that of metal, what' archa’ologists call the chalcolith’c 
phase, at the time of their separation. This is a most importtant point for 
pre-historian even though the succession of Neolithic, Chalcolithic, 
Bronze and Iron Ages, cannot be regarded as an universally valid chrono- 
logical sequence.*’ 


Among the vehicles which the Indo-Europeans used, we know of only 
chariot (Skt. rdtha, Lat. rota, Celt. roih. Lith. n7/a«, O.H.G. 
rad) and the boat (Skt. naus, Gk. naiia, Lat. nn' Is. Celt. 7 wi, M.H.G. naue, 
\ ^ detailed terminology for their various parts, such as a wheel 
I ‘ Gk. Iculdoa, 0,81. kolo), yoke (Skt. yugdm, Gk. zugdn, Lat. 

fMgMw. A.S. yafc, Lith. nave (Skt. ndfcW,' A.8. nafn, 0. Pruss. 

(Skt. dk^a, Gk. axon, Lat. axis. O.H.G. ahaa. Lith. aazia), and 
oar (Skt. aritram. Ok. erctmda, O.H.G. roudar), shows how much familiar 
e ndo-Europeans were with these vehicles. The boat, however, might 
have been of a very pnmitive type, made out of a hollow tree-trunk. 


V 

I* will be seen that only the material resources of the Indo-Europsans 
pave so far been considered. And admittedly these resources would rank 
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in the scale of worldly values much lower .than those of the other non* 
Allans like the Babylonians, the Bgyptiansi and the authors of the Mdiei^o* 
Daro culture. Indeed, all these latter had made a far greater progress in 
techniques than the Indo-Europeans could claim to have made. But in 
point of intellectual endowments, the story is different. In the domain of 
mind and its achievements the Indo-Europeans seem to be most trium- 
phant. Certain salient facts deserve to be noted here. The parent-speech, 
which is ascribed to the original Indo-Europeans, can be reconstructed to a 
certain extent with the help of comparative philology. Now a study of 
this parent-speech shows that it had uniquely evolved its own scheme of 
sentence-building and that it was capable of expressing even subtle and 
delicate ideas in a chain of logic and reason. In the field of literary capa- 
cities we can safely surmise that the Indo-Europeans could easily beat the 
Semitics and other non- Aryans. A common metrical tradition which is 
responsible fcv the close likeness in the metres of the Vedas, the Gathas, 
and the Greek lyrics, and which must therefore have its roots in the earlier 
Indo-European epoch, is an instance in point- Says Ohilde (ibid, p. 5) : 

“ Poetry in which a fixed metrical structure combines with sweet-sounding 
words to embody beautiful ideas seem peculiarly Aryan (I.E.). Semitic 
poetry, for example, does not rest upon a regular metrical structure involv- 
ing a fixed number of syllables in the verse.” 

The Indo-European idea of man as a ‘ thinking being ’ (c/. I.E. 
root *mcw ‘to think,' Skt. mdnyaic, ‘bethinks,' mdnas ‘mind,' Gk. 
mSnos ‘courage' ‘ spirit,' Lat. mcinini=0. Buig. monja 'to mind'; 
and Skt. manue, Goth, manna, ‘ man ') is suggestive of the high mental 
level attained by them. Only a distinctive spiritual bent of mind such 
ns the Indo-Europeans possessed, can account for the wonderful con- 
ception of the Divine Order {IRta) whose traces are available both in the 
Vedas and the Avesta and in the Mitannian and Palestinian records. 
Further, the very fact that the original Indo-Europeans worshipped the 
personified sovereign Sky-Father, Dycus pater (Skt. Dyaus*{pitar), Gk. 
Zeus, Lat. Dies [-piii’r), Jupitar, Teut. Tju, O.Nord. Tyr, O.H.G. Ziu ‘^') 
is taken by Durkheim, Frazer, Perry and other sociologists to indicate 
‘‘the mark of a relatively advanced stage of intellectual development '* 
and to reflect ‘‘ some sort of political unity ” among the worshippers. 

As a large number of common names for relatives recur in all the 
linguistic groups, it has been long recognised that the Indo-European 
family system was patriarchal and patrilinear. Whether it was preceded 
by the matriarchate (” Mutterfolge.” the system of reckom'ng descent 
through the mother) as the sociologists would have us believe, cannot be 
ascertained for want of linguistic evidence. 

In concluding this sketch of the Indo-European culture and civilization 
it is not denied that there still remain some wide gaps in our direct and 
definite knowledge of the evolution of the Indo-European society. Specu- 
lation might help us to fill the hiatus but one would rather prefer to wait 
for concrete and conclusive evidence. Wc have purposely left out of 
consideration here the question of the influence of the prehistoric £gean 
and Mesopotamian civilizations upon the undivided Indo-Europeans, and 
its bearing on the problem of the cradle-land of the latter. And the all- 
important point, namely, how far this pen-picture of the culture of the 
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primitiye Indo-Europeans helps us to locate their homeland, is reserved for 
another occasion.* 


* Id order to make the above lioes less cumbrous and more readable, I have reluc- 
tantly avoided overburdening them vrith footnote references. In grateful recognition of the 
help received and for the guidance of those who would seek more light on the sobject, select 
bibliography is, however, given below 
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EAST AND WEST 

By A Contributor. 

The activity of the League of Nations in the sphere of intellectual 
co-operation aims at the promotion of collaboration between nations in all 
fields of intellectual effort, in order to promote a spirit of international 
understanding as a means to the preservation of peace. To this effect 
the League’s Intellectual Co-operation Organisation is carrying out a vast 
programme of work. National government departments and institutions 
dealing with education, science and art have been brought together for 
the purpose of exchange of experience and common study. Special atten- 
tion has been devoted to the promotion of those branches of learning 
which deal with the same problems as the League itself. Thus League 
teaching and the study of international relations play a prominent role 
in this field of League activity. Much work has also been accomplished 
with regard to the new methods of spreading information, the radio and 
the cinema. 

But above all this important and many-sided technical and administra- 
tive work the Intellectual Co-operation Organization has reserved a place 
where prominent thinkers, poets and artists of all nations can come 
together to exchange ideas and experience about the great spiritual prin- 
ciples which underlie the work of the community of nations. This is the 
so-called Permanent Committee of Letters and Arts. It is quite signifi- 
cant that this Committee has no particular administrative task, no special 
business on its agenda. Its mission is to rally the best and most creative 
men of all the nations to get them to express their thoughts about the 
ultimate problems which concern man and Us future. For, as a French poet, 
Paul Valery, put it, a League of Nations cannot exist without a League 
of the Mind or of the Spirit. The Permanent Committee of Letters and 
Arts carries out its work in two different ways. At its annual meetings 
it bolds a general debate about one great topic. At the same time it has 
initiated an exchange of correspondence between prominent men of various 
nations. One debate or so-called “Conversation ’’ was held in Frankfort 
during the Jubilee Festival of Goethe and devoted to the work of this 
great German poet. Another debate was held in Madrid, Spain. The 
subject was " The Future of Culture,” a third was held last year in Venice, 
Italy, the main topic being “ The relations between Art and the State,” 
this year’s meeting will bo next month in Nice, France, and devoted to 
an educational problem. In the International Series of Open letters 
the correspondence between Einstein and the famous Viennese psycho- 
logist, Sigmund Freud, on the subject “Why war?” has been widely 
noted. 

To-day I wish to speak about a new volume of Open Letters, which 
has just been issued by the Institute of Intellectual Co-operation under the 
title ” East and West.”' While previous letters were all written by 

, * ** Sait imd Wnt " by Prof. Gilbert Murmy end Dr. fiebindrenetb Tagore, 3i-M. 
(Une Book Oojnpany, lAd., College Square, Oalcatta). 
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thinkers belonging to western culture this last exchange of correspondence 
marks a new departure. It is a comparison of spiritual values of the 
Eastern and Western world and a common quest to find a bridge of under- 
standing between both. Professor Gilbert Murray of Oxford, Chairman 
of»the International Committee of Intellectual Co-operation, is speaking on 
behalf of the Western world, Babindranath Tagore, the famous Indian 
poet and head of the International School in Santiniketan, is speaking for 
the East. It would have been difficult to find better and more representa- 
tive men for such a timely enterprise. 

Professor Murray’s letter is an appeal to the poet Tagore whose life 
and work is inspired by a spirit of harmony. It is also an appeal to Tagore 
the thinker, for in this troubled world, when nation stands armed against 
nation, the writer cannot but look to the thinkers of the world to stand 
together reminding all who care to listen of the reality of human brother- 
hood ’and the impossibility of basing a durable civilised society on any 
foundation save peace and the will to act justly. 

In his plea for a better understanding between East and West, the 
European thinker points out that all generalizations about whole nations or 
groups of nations are superficial and inaccuiate. Every Englishman is 
different from every other Englishman, every Indian is different from every 
other Indian. To the puzzling question: Do you like Indians?” he can 

only answer, as he would about his own countrymen, that he likes some 
and does not like others. 

Yet the differences in thought and ways of life cannot be denied We 
are prejudiced and are therefore very clever at drawing false conclusions. 
It is said, in point of law, it is impossible to draw an indictment against a 
nation: as a matter of literature, it is only too easy. One could write a 
“ Mother India ” about every nation — an appalling indictment, and false 
as a whole, while every statement in it might bo true. Therefore, the first 
step in international understanding must be the recognition that our own 
national habits are not the unfailing standard by which those of other 
peoples must be judged. The beginning of all improvement must be a 
certain reasonable humility. It is -valuable to remember that, while 
criminals tend to cheat and fight one another, and stupid people to mis- 
understand one another, there is a certain germ of mutual sympathy be- 
tween people of good will or good intelligence. 

Yet there is no need for sentimentality, no need for pretence. If the 
Western man admires certain things that are Indian or shares some of the 
views cherished in the East he need not turn round and denounce Western 
civilisation. Men of imagination appreciate what is different from them- 
selves : that is the great power which imag’.aation gives. Thus Professor 
Murray does not share Tagore's hatred of machines. Neither does he share 
the widespread Eastern view of the downfall of Western civilisation. On 
the contrary ; he affirms the healthiness and high moral quality of our 
poor distressed civilisation. While, as a result of the war, it is now full 
of oppressions and cruelties, stupidities and public delusions which wore 
thought to be obsolete and for ever discarded a century ago, be doubts, if 
ever before, there was such a widespread consciousness of the folly and 
wickedness in which most nations and governments are involved, or such 
determined effort, in spite of failure after failure, to get rid at last of war and 
the fear of war and all the baseness and savagery which that fear creates. 

PlrofesBor Murray ends his letter by greeting Tagore as one who belongs 
nirefidy to the 0rMt League of Mind or Thought .where grtists thinj^ersp 
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the people whose works or whose words move the masses of the peoples^ 
can know and understand one anothert and where the thinkers and men 
of learning of the East can associate with the intellectuals of the West in 
an attempt to heal the discords of the political and material world. 

Babindranath Tagore's answer is marked by that, spirit of humility 
which Professor Murray considers to be essential for international under- 
standing. He confesses at the outset that he does not see any solution 
of the evils of disharmonious relationship between nations. Yet be believes, 
like Professor Murray, that at no other period of history, has mankind as 
a whole been more alive to the need of human co-operation, more conscious 
of the inevitable and unescapable links which hold together the fabric of 
human civilisation. And he cannot afford to lose his faith in the inner 
spirit of Man nor in the sureness of human progress which, following the 
upward path of struggle and travail, is constantly achieving, through ever- 
tetuming darkness and doubt, its ever- widening range of fulBlment. He 
also reminds his European correspondent of his often-expressed funda- 
mental attitude toward Western civilisation. Some years ago he wrote : 
** personally I do not believe that Europe is occupied only with material 
things. She may have lost her faith in religion, but not in humanity. 
Man, in his essential nature, is spiritual and can never remain solely 
material. If, however, we in the East merely realize Europe in this 
external aspect, we shall be seriously at fault. For in Europe the ideals 
of human activity are truly of the soul " 

Turning to the problem of achieving a better mutual understanding 
between East and West, Tagore draws attention to a significant fact. The 
more mutual intercourse has become easy between nations, the more the 
doors are opening and the walls breaking down outwardly, the greater is 
the force which the consciousness of individual distinction is gaining within. 
The removal of outward obstacles between nations is not seen to have the 
effect of doing away with the differences between diverse sections of man- 
kind. It should have been the function of religion to provide us with this 
universal ideal. But men have all too often used their religion to build 
up permanent walls to ensure their own separateness. Thus a great deal 
of the unmerited contempt and cruelty which the non-western peoples have 
suffered in their political, commercial and other relations at the hands of 
the West, is due to a type of narrow and dogmatic Western religion. 

Yet. even if the East has seen Europe cruelly unscrupulous in its 
politics and commerce, widely spreading slavery over the face of the earth 
in various names and forms, it must still be recognised that in this very 
same Europe protest is alive against its own iniquities. Martyrs are never 
absent whose lives of sacrifice are the price paid for the wrongs done by 
their own kindred. Unfortunately, however, the one outstanding visible 
relationship of Europe with Asia today is that of exploitation; in other 
words its origins arc commercial end material. For Tagore it is physical 
strength that is most apparent in Europe's enormous dominions and 
commerce. It is sickening for the Eastern spirit, everywhere the East 
comes against barriers in the way of direct human kinship. The harshness 
of these external contacts is galling, and therefore the feeling of unrest 
ever grows more oppressive. According to Tagore there is no people in 
the whole of Asia today which does not look upon Europe with fear and 
suspicion. There was a time when Asia was fascinated by Europe, when 
the East believed that the chief mission of the West was to preach the 
gospel of liberty to the world. But slowly Europe's warehouses md 
buBfhess officesi her police outposts and soldier barracks have been multi- 
plied! while her human relationships declined. Through fesr the East 
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pays the West a tribute of respect. But it is on account of this fact, and in 
order to retain her self-respect, that the whole of Asia denies today the 
rnoral superiority of Europe. At the same time, to withstand the dominat- 
ing power of the West over the East, Asia' is preparing to imitate it in 
technical efficiency and military power. 

Tagore is the first to realize that this is only one side, however real and 
painful, of the Western civilisation as it appears to the East. Western 
humanity, when not affected by its unnatural relationship with the East, 
preserves a singular strength of moral conduct in the domain of its social 
life, which has its great inspiration for the East. Social evils in the West 
are not stagnant. There the spiritual force in man is ever trying to come 
to grips. Where nationalism is growing, the international mind is also 
growing. Tagore recognises how reluctantly the East is willing to give 
credit for humanity to the western civilisation. Yet beside all that which 
is harsh and ugly there is in the West a large field where the mind is free. 
This freedom of the mind following the constant growth of a vigorous life 
bears in it the promise of righting the wrong and purifying the evils within. 

Professor Murray’s appeal is a confirmation for Tugore of the deep 
faith in the ultimate truths of humanity which both try to serve. Tagore 
feels not pessimistic about the future. For him the great fact remains 
that man has never stopped in his desire for scif-expression, in bis brave 
quest for knowledge and there is to-day all over the world in spite of selfish- 
ness and unreason a greater sense of truth. It is this stirring of the human 
conscience to which we must look for a reassertion of man in religion, in 
political and economical affairs, in the spheres of education and social 
intercourse. It is apparent that innumerable individuals in every land 
are rising vitalized by this faith — man and women who have suffered and 
sought the meaning of life and who are ready to stake their all for raising 
a new structure of human civilisation on the foundation of international 
understanding and fellowship. When Tagore reads some of the outstanding 
modern books published after the War he realizes how the brighter spirits 
of young Europe are now alive to the challenge of our times. In India too 
there is a great awakening which is creating a new generation of clear- 
minded servers of the people. To these individuals of every land and race, 
Tagore, nearing the end of the road of bis own life, is offering his 
allegiance. 
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[ Wvnitr ReNef in Germany (benotkumab shRjum )— Unemployment Insurance 
in England (bbnoykumab babkab)] 

VINTER RELIEF *' IN GERMANY 

The Hitler regime organised a WinterfciZ/siacrfc (“ winter-relief for 
the unemployed and poorer classes during the year 1933-34. This was a 
supplementary service rendered to the community, t. e., in addition to the 
three existing unemployment relief measures. The normal activities of the 
insurance, emergency and welfare relief were going on while this special 
“ winter relief " was being administered.^ 

The number of persons relieved by the winter fund was as high as 
16,617,681 and constituted 25‘H percent, of the total population. Some 
of the provinces enjoying the numerically greatest amount of relief are indi- 
cated below : — 


Territory. Number supported. Percentage of Popular 

tion in Territory. 


1. Saxony 1,502.000 30*1 

2. Berlin 1.200,000 288 

3. Southern Wesifalia 935,000 35*8 

4. Dueaseldorf 819,000 37*6 

6. Northern Wesifalia 791.000 29*8 


To organize the winter relief for nearly a fourth of the total inhabi- 
tants of Germany 1,495,000 volunteers offered their services. The number 
of paid oflBcials required was 4,116. The country was divided into 34 
districts and 1,000 sub-districts. 

The forms and values of the relief are described below in five 
groups : 

1. Foodstuffb ... 120,111,648 KM 

2. Clothing ... 78,175,843 ,, 

3. Fuel ... 84,407,544 


4. Credits, cash 

payments, etc. ••• 87,978,616 

6. Other goods ... 19,912,675 


Total 346,586,226 
One 1-1-0 approximately. 


In order to carry on the work 
expenses (wages, postagOi printing, 


of collection as well as distribution the 
collection boxes, administration! etc.) 


* JRtioktfuehrung itt Winterkafswrku dtf Deiitsehen Volke». ia8M< fflerUn), 
RMb^whsiFuborioht. 
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came up to 8»414,129 BM. and made up less than 1 per cent, of the total 
receipts which were valued at 858,136,949 BM. 

Some of the goods distributed are indicated below : 


1. 

Potatoes 

... 

15,048,634 

cwt. 

2. 

Bread 

... 

308,349 

tv 

3. 

Sugar 

... 

65.266 

9t 

4. 

Bggs 

... 

2. ''SI .673 


6. 

Milk 


6,969,106 

litres 

6. 

Clothing material 


1,989.830 

yds. 

7. 

Suits 


251,204 


8. 

Overcoats 

... 

411.652 


9. 

Shoes (pair) 


1.667,730 


10. 

Coal 

... 

52,903,070 

cwt. 


One litre = ODe seer approximately. 

The donations were received in two forms, in cash and in kind, and 
were collected as follows: — 

Collectors. In kind. In cash. 

1. Central Organization 

(Beiebsfuehrung) ••• 9,205,427 RM. 65,472,390 BM. 

2. Thirty-four District 

Organizations. 

(Gaufuehrungen) 117,772,662 „ 118,799,916 „ 

1*26,978.089 „ 184,272,307 „ 

(ignoring the pennies). 

The cash collected was 184,272,307 BM. But with this cash it was 
possible for the Reichafuehriing to obtain goods and railway as well as 
other services worth 219,608.137 BM. llie goods distributed could thus 
total 346,586,226 BM. in value, as noted above. 

The cash was collected in the following manner : 

I 

/. Central Organization. 

1. Oif^ in the form of voluntary 
dedactions from salaries by 

officials, from bank accounts, etc. 33,659,512 RM. 

2. Government grant 16,000,000 „ 

8. Retorn of the freight on coal 

byBeilways 8,914,085 „ 

4. Lotieiy ... ijm.'m „ 

Tottl 66,479,890 BH. 

(ignwiDg Uie peoniM). 
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II. District Organizations . 


1. Gifts in the form of dedactions 



from wages and salaries, etc. 

••• 

61,167,282 

BM, 

2. 

Monthly one-pot meals 
(Eintopfgericht) 

••• 

26,129,008 

•• 

3. 

Subscriptions 

... 

14,409,128 

m 

4. 

Boz-collectionB 

»• 

6,314,705 


6. 

Functions in the districts 


4,762,209 

»> 

6. 

Christmas roses 

... 

2481 /)61 

>t 

7. 

Winter peony 

••• 

1,60^,871 

»• 

8. 

Lace rosettes 

••• 

1,842,170 

•f 

9. 

Qlass plaques 

••• 

1.862,923 

»» 

10. 

New Year plaques 

... 

1.069,696 

•t 

11. 

Hitler Youth gifts 

... 

491,694 

H 

12. 

Horse Day 

... 

64,072 

99 

13. 

Bertram lecture 


41.906 

U 


118»7g9,9l6 BM. 
(ignoring the pennies). 


The E Intop fgericht which was responsible for 14,409,128 RM, was a 
monthly institution. Families were expected to observe the first Sunday 
of every month as a day on which they were to prepare their food in such 
a manner that not more than one pot or dish could be served. The ex- 
penses of the meal naturally came to be lower than on other days. But 
they were expected to contribute the saving effected thereby to the 
Winterhilfswerk. 

For 1934-35 also the winter relief service has been continued along 
the lines of the first year’s work. 

In regard to the beneficiaries of the winter relief be it observed 
that ihere was no distinction made between Germans and foreigners. 
Among the 16.617,681 persons who enjoyed the relief throughout Germany 
there were 57,184 men and women belonging to foreign countries. 
The number of Jews, both German and foreign» who were supported, 
was 88.058. 

In the figures for Berlin alone we notice 8,791 German Jews, and 
5, 272 foreigners, of whom 2,250 were Jews. Among foreigners it is interest- 
ing to single out 1 Siamese, 8 Japanese, 7 Chinese, 87 Frenchmen, 40 
Belgians, 42 Turks, 62 Englishmen, 187 Italians, 894 Austrians, 535 
Czechoslovaks, 656 Russians, 2,806 Poles, etc. The winter relief was 
thus conducted in a spirit of genuine, philanthropy. 

• BlSNOTKUMAIl SARKAB. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN ENGLAND. 


The weekly rates of benefit as 
in the following schedule : — 

at 1930 in Great 

Britain may be seen 

Sex. Age 15 years. 

Age 20 years. 

Adnlt. 

Male 6s, 

14jr. 

17s, 

Female 6s, 

12s, 

16s. 

(Certain other rates were fixed 
namely, the following,: — 

for three years 

by the Act of 1930, 

1. Adalt depeDdants* benefit 

. 

. 0^. per week 

w 

2. Children's allowances 


. 2^. ,« 


These rates represented increments upon those in previous years. 

There were thus increments not only in the numbers of the insured 
but also in the rates of benefit. 

State unemployment benefit is administered by trade unions and 
other associations of employees. But industrial assurance companies are 
not entitled to this privilege. There is, however, a condition attached to 
the enjoyment of this privilege by trade unions and other employees' asso- 
ciations. It is to the effect that additional benefits arc to be paid by these 
unions and associations out of their own funds at the following rates: — 

1. Adults (21 years and above) 

I. Men ... ... ... ... df. per week 

n. Women ... ... ... ... &. 6d. „ 

2. Young (between 18 and 21) 

f. Men ... ... ^ ... ... 1.?. 6(/. per week 

It. Women ... ... ... ... Ij?. 3d. ,, 

3. Others (between 16 and 18) 

I. Boys ... ... ... ... 1^. 6d, per week 

it. Girls ... ... ... ... Js. 3d. „ 

Altogether the benefits enjoyed by the insured are increased in amount. 

The extensions accorded by the Act of 1930 involved an additional 
expenditure of some £16,000,000 per year. The actual figures down to 
1920 indicate the State's contribution to unemployment insurance fund 
as follows ; — 

£ 

1927- 28 ... ... ^ ... 12,103,105 

1928- 29 ... ... ... 12,077,651 

1929- 80 ... ... ... 12,084,500 

The contributions from the employees and the Government failed to 
keep pace with the requirements. Loans were long a regular feature of 
unemployment insurance. , 
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Loans for the Unemployment Insurance Fund grew in the following 
manner : — 

(fl) ih) 


£ 


1921 

76,000 

1926 


10,970.000 

1922 

13,798,068 

1927 


28,800,000 

1928 

16.076,121 

1928 


25,680,000 

1924 

6,679.476 

1929 (July 

6) 

86.600.000 

1926 

7,076,722 

1929 (Nov. 

9) 

86360,000 


The statutory limit of borrowing for this fund was fixed at 
£40,000,000. 

It is necessary at this stage to call attention to a special feature of 
the British Unemployment Insurance system. An item known as 
** transitional benefit ’* was growing in importance. This benefit was 
enjoyed by such unemployed as had not paid the usual 30 contributions 
during the two years preceding their application for unemployment benefit 
and therefore might be said to fall outsid e the scope of the insurance 
system proper. The Exchequer was exclusively responsible for the total 
cost of this transitional benefit ; which, be it noted en passant, was liberally 
extended by the Act of 1930, thereby placing fresh burdens on the public 
finance. 

The Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance was therefore 
appointed to study the following among other questions : — (1) the increasing 
indebtedness of the Unemployment Insurance Fund, and (2) the increasing 
cost to the Exchequer of transitional benefit. The Report of the Commis- 
sion published in 1931 recommended (1) the increment of contribu- 
tions, (2) the reduction of benefits, and (3) the strict application of 
** means " and other tests, first, in regard to transitional benefit, and, 
secondly, in regard to persons such as had been enjoying the benefit without 
presumably adequate grounds, for instance, casual workers, seasonal 
workers, etc. A saving of some £30,000,000 was thereby assured os an 
item of practical finance. 

By the National Economy Act of 1931 the rates of benefit in un- 
employment insurance suffered some reduction from the level that had 
been attained in 1930. Thus, for example, we notice the following rates 
at two dates : — 


1930. 

1931-34. 

68. 

6f. 64. 

9s. 

Bs. 

Us. 

128. 64. 

178. 

l&r. 84. 


The cuts were restored in 1934. The schedule fixed by the most 
recent Act was, therefore, as follows: — 


Age 

Male 

Female 


Sm 4 • 

8. 4. 

16-17 

6 0 

6 0 

17-18 

9 0 

9 6 

18-91 

14 0 

12 0 

21 and upwards 

17 0 

16 0 

Adult Dependant 

0 0 


Child Dependant 

2 0 
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In addition to the normal period of benefit as prevailing under the old 
regulations the Act of 1934 provided for some additional days of benefit. 
The normal and the additional periods are described below along with the 
ccypiditions under which the benefits are eligible ; 


Normal 6 months ... 

Additional (a) 3 days for every 5 coniribations paid 
during previous 5 years minus 1 day for 
every 5 days received during same peric^. 

(b) For persons under 18 every two contribu. 
tions to be reckoned as one. 


If 30 contributions have been 
paid during previous 2 years. 
If the contributor has been 
insured for at least previous 
6 years. 


Certain other additional items from the standpoint of benefits for the 
unemployed as well as expenditure from the state deserve to be singled 
out from the provisions of the new Act. 

Down to 1934 benefits were obtained by parents on account of juvenile 
dependants between 14 and 16 such as were receiving whole-time education 
in a day school. In that year those dependant benefits were rendered 
eligible for a further ground, namely, that the juveniles between 14 and 16 
were unemployed for reasons beyond their control. 

The Act rendered compulsory the. attendance at courses of instruction 
on the part of all unemployed juveniles between Jo (gcbool-ieoving age) 
and 18. Government grants were provided in aid of the Local Education 
Authorities in case special measures were to be taken in behalf of such 
unemployed juveniles. 

The statutory rates of unemployment benefit fixed by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, 1934, were not held to be binding in Part II of the 
same Act, i.e., with regard to unemployment “ assistance.*' The 
Assistance Board was to assess the “ need " in an unhampered manner. 
It was to take into account the resources of the household on the one hand 
and personal requirements of the needy on the other. Medical relief was 
left out of the Board's functions. The period of assistance or allowance 
was to be dependent on the circumstances of i*ach case. 

On the question of “ need ” the Act attempted lo be somewhat 
liberal and considerate. The combined income of all the members of the 
family was to be taken into consideration for the purpose of granting the 
unemployment " allowance " as in the granting of poor relief. *' This 
“means test" was not however to be so interpreted as to imply that 
nobody was to enjoy the allowance until he was reduced to the condition of 
selling his cottage. Certain annuities and interests were specially to be 
excluded from consideration while examining the “ means " and assessing 
the need of the unemployed. 

In the British system of compulsory in^ jronce the receipts and ex- 
penses from 1920 to 1931 were, as tabled below : — 


Year. 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 28 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1926-26 

1926- 27 (nine months) 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 80 

1980- 81 

1981- 88 


Receipts in million £ 

14.2 
43,0 

46.7 

60.2 

60.2 

46.9 
28,6 

48.2 

42.3 

60.4 

64.9 

88.8 

117,8 


Kxpenses in million £, 

36.4 
68 6 
47,9 

41,2 
61.6 

40.8 

42.8 

42.7 

53.7 

63.4 

101,8 

122.8 f 

U73 
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During the period in question there was a surplus of £9 millions in 
1928-24 and £ 500,000 in 1927-28. Otherwise the system was based on defi- 
cits which rose up to £86,400,000 in 1980-81, and £89,600,000 in 1981-82. It 
was in 1982-88 that the balance was established. 

The three branches of unemployment insurance or relief in Great 
Britain can be seen in the following tabular summary : . 


Items. 


T. Unemployment 
Insurance. 


II. Unemployment III. Poor Belief. 

AsBistance. 


1. Scope 


2. Contribu- 

tions. 

3. Benefits 


4. Period of 
Benefit. 


5. Contributors 


G. MansKement 
Organs. 


7. Responsible 
to Parlia- 
ment. 


Workmen in in- 
surable business 
(commerce, ship- 
ping, industry, 
and mining). 


Fixed rates 


(0 Those wbo are insured., 
ag ainst unemployment 
but have not fulfilled 
the pre-conditions (30 
contributions in previ- 
ous 2 years). 


(») Those who are 
incapable of work 
(disabled), (tt) Such 
able-bodied persons 
as do not fall under 
T and II. 


(tV) Those who are not in- 
sured against unemploy- 
ment but sf^ainst sick- 
ness, e.g., agricultural 
labourers and domestic 
servants. 


None 


None 


Fixed 


Allowance according to... According to **need" 
need '* depending on depending on 
** means.' **mean8." 


Not fixed 


Not fixed 


Insured, employ- a. Qovernment Treasury 

er, state, one- 

third each. 6. Contributions from 

the Local Authorities. 

a. Labour Minis- . Unemployment Assistance 

try. Board. 

b. Employment 
Fxcbsnges. 

c. Unemployment 
Insurance 
Statutory 
Committee. 

Labour Minister Labour Minister ... Minister of Health. 


Local Authorities 
(towns and coun- 
ties). 

Ministry of Health. 


In January, 1935, the extension of unemployment insurance to agricul- 
tural workers, including forestry and horticiilfural employees, was proposed 
in the Beport on Unemployment Insurance of the statutory committee, 
which was presided over by Sir William Beveridge. 

The report recommended a weekly rate of benefit of 12s. 6d. for a man ; 
6s. 6d. for a wife, and from 2s. to 8s. for each child, with a total maximum 
of 80s. a week. Employer, employee and the Exchequer were each to 
contribute 4d. to the fund and it was estimated that 708. OCX) males and 
47,000 females would benefit. 

The Committee pointed out that agricultural wages and conditions 
were so different from industrial that the rates of contribution and benefit 
for the general scheme of unemployment insurance were inappropriate. 

No agreement was yet reached with the trade unions concerned regard- 
ing the amounts of benefit under the scheme. 


BBNOYKnM.4R SaRKAB, ' 
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SaptapadarthI : with Mitabhusini, Padartha-candrika and Balabhadra- 
sandarbha. Calcutta Sanskrit Series, No. VIII. Edited by Narendra 
Chandra Vcdantatirtba. m.a.» Assistant Secretary, Calcutta Sanskrit 
Series, and Amarendra Mohan Tarkatirtha, 1984. 

The book under notice is a well-known treatise on the Vaifiesika system 
of Indian Philosophy, written about 950 A.D, by Sivaditya, whose workf 
as the learned editor Pandit Narendra Chandra rightly says, “ marks a new 
epoch in the history of Indian philosophical literature. It is the earliest 
work that we have for the authority of the joint school of Nyaya and 
Vaifesika; it has, for the first time, hit upon the conception of negation and 
added abhdva or non-entity as the seventh item in the list of categories, 
originally enumerated by Eanada to be six in number " (Intro., p. x). 

The text with the commentary MitabhasinI bus been successfully 
edited here by the learned Pandit Amarendra Mohan Tarkatirtha, who 
has added valuable notes and an Introduction in Sanskrit to facilitate its 
study. Pandit Narendra Chandra has critically edited the commentaries 
Padartbacandrika and Balabhadrasandarbha from original manuscripts with 
extracts from Jinavardhana's commentary. He has given miscellaneous 
notes and indices and made copious references to original texts with exhaus- 
tive foot-notes and, last but not the least, a brilliant Introduction in 
English which every student of Hindu Philosophy will do well to 
read. Pandit Narendra Chandra’s Introduction to the SaptapadarthI 
is, indeed, a scholarly work, packed with important and interesting 
details about the history and doctrine of the Vai^esika system. The 
commentary Balabhadrasandarbha has been published here for the 
first time and the editor is to >be congratulated on bis success. 

The text, the MitabhasinI and the Padarthneandriku, though pre- 

viously published, were not critically editc^d as they have been done 
in the present edition by the able editors who bad left nothing to be 
desired. 

Much credit is due to Dr. Amareswar Thakur, the learned Honorary 
Secretary of the Calcutta Sanskrit Series for bringing out such an excellent 
edition, edited by these able Sanskritists. 

As the book forms a text book for the M. students of the Calcutta 

University and as it is used in the indigenous iols of India, we 

welcome its timely publication, for it will prove immensely useful to them 
in thoroughly grasping the very abstruse subjects. 

Dar4a«dka Tarkavidyu (NyayadanSaner Itihus), by Narendra Chandra 
Vedantatirtha, m.a., Kat^ayani Press, 39-1, Bhibnarayan Das Lane, 
Calcutta, 1981. 

Pandit Narendra Chandra Vedantatirtha, m.a., is well known to us 
as the author of “ Aksapada Qotama,” which was noticed by us some time 
before, in the pages of the Calcutta Review. The book under review 
is a fascinating work and Pandit Vedantatirtha has supplied the learned 
public of Bengal with an interesting subject which deals with the most 
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difficult problem of the chronology of the different authors of the Ny&ya 
system of Indian Philosophy. This book, which is not a very small one* 
raises quite a host of debatable questions and we have ample praise 
for the author, when we find that he has not indulged in mere speculations 
but worked hard on the old records and used them to a good purpose and 
very cautiously put together with skill what he has found therein. 
The arguments with which the author has attempted to prove his position 
are quite good ; they have been mostly supported by texts from reliable 
sources. I'he work will be of help to the students and prove a good 
guide for those who desire to from a dependable conclusion about the 
time and personality of the renowned authors of the Indian Logical system. 
The book is replete with valuable details about Gotama, Vatsyayana, Uddyo- 
takara, Vaoaspati MiSra, Udayana, Vardhamana, Jayanta and ViSvanatha. 
The work gives also a critical account of the Nydyaautra and the Atomic 
Theory. An excellent introduction in English and a Pari^ista have 
considerably enhanced the value of the book. 

In conclusion we cannot but mention a fact here. Almost every 
year, research works on Vedanta and allied subjects come out of the press 
in prolific numbers but there is a la nentable paucity of such works on 
the Nyaya system. In fact very few scholars handle this subject and 
there are no good books on it. We, therefore, heartily welcome this work. 

Eokileswar Sastri 


An Introduction to the Geometry of the Fourfold, by Dr. S. M. 

Ganguly, d.sc., Lecturer, Calcutta University, pp. xxi, 427, 1934. 

This is a work on Geometry in a space of four dimensions, based 
on the lecture-work the author has to do in the Post-Graduate Classes 
in the department of Pure Mathematics in the University of Calcutta. 
It is no doubt a highly abstruse subject and the notion of a higher dimen- 
sional space is very difficult even for an ordinary student of mathematics 
easily to comprehend not to speak of non-mathematicians, but the fasci- 
nating manner of exposition by which the author has gradually introduced 
the notion, seems almost to tempt even n layman to know something of 
this mysterious world. As stated in the preface, in view of the wide 
scope of the subject, admitting various developraimts in diverse directions, 
the author has selected some representative topics, which are expected to give 
a general oullino of the growth of knowledge of higher geometry, so as to 
enthuse the rea:ler with a keen desire for peeping into the mysteries of a four- 
dimensional world. The book seems to be admirably adapted to its purpose 
and the materials collected seem to be sufficient for developing a complete 
and systematic treatise on the subject, which has in modern times very 
wide and useful applications in the science of statistics and the Physical 
sciences. 

This small volume, very useful for a beginner, seems to be the first 
of its kind in the English language, and the author is to be commended 
for collecting and summarising the subject-matters so succinctly and so 
clearly. He has studied much of his subjects and the work is embellished 
with several of his own ioteresting sketches 

We hope we have said enough t-o induce such of our readers who ^ 
interested in the subject to look into the book and form their own opinion 
of itt morita. It is oertuioly the work of a teacher of skill and experience 
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and undoubtedly does full credit to its author. It once more clearly Bhow» 
.that our teachers in the University are capable of producing works that 
can well compare with works of foreign publications. 


P. N. M. 


An Examination of the Contents of the C. and M. Station Muslim 
Memorandum, by the Secretary, Mysore Citizens’ League. 

The pamphlet is a critical estimate of the C. and M. Station Muslim 
Memorandum. The memorandum itself, it appears, was originally meant 
to state the case for or against the proposed retrocession of the C. and M. 
station. The authors of the Memorandum were carried by their zeal beyond 
the limits of their original enquiry and utilised the occasion for offering 
an indictment of the Mysore Government in so far as the position of the 
Musalmans in the State was concerned. The author of. the pamphlet in 
question tries to show that the allegations against the Mysore State as 
embodied in the pamphlet are groundless and false. 

The pamphlet extends over sixty- two pages and refers amongst other 
things to the education of the Rlusalmans and their representation in the 
services and legislature of the State. The population of the Mysore* State 
consists of about 65 lakhs out of whom about 4 lakhs are Musalmans. The 
Muhammadan population has increased, in thousands, from ‘200’ to ‘390’ 
from 1881 to 1981. It has not been shown that there has been a corres- 
ponding increase in the material resources of the community. A bare 
increase in population without a corresponding increase in the comforts of 
life cannot be considered a sign of prosperity. Poor people always multiply 
more rapidly than those who are intellectually advanced and appreciate 
the usefulness of an efficient standard of living. 

It has been further contended and sbowm by reference to facts and 
figures that the Musalmans have made tangible progress in education l)oth 
secondary and university, during the last few years. Provision is also made 
for the representation of Muhammadan interests in the services particularly 
for the benefit of Muhammadan education. In the legislature whore the 
system of election is indirect with an official majority provision is made for 
the nomination of 2 Musalmans out of a total number of 50 in the 
Legislative Council if no Musalman is returned through the rccogoised elec- 
toral associations. 

After a perusal of the pamphlet, one gropes in vain for a comparative 
statement of the educational and economic condition of the other cotiimu- 
nities in the State to visualise in a clearer relief the actual and comparative 
position of the Musalmans. ' 


A. F. M. Abdul Kadir. 


The following pablications were alto received : — 

1, Bengal Public Health Report, 1U32, by Dr. R. B. Ehatnbata, d.p.r., Superioteu* 
dent, Goverament Printing, Bengal Government Preaa, Alipore, Bengal. Re. 1. 

S. flollywDod Sednoe s Satanaa, by Wildchap Nelaon. Buenos Airea, Libreria Y Case 
Bdftoris de Jeena Ifenendez, Bernardo de Irigoyeo 186, 1035. 

8. BevIVannafA Monograph), bj K. P. Psdmanabba Tampy, b.a.. Now Lodge, 
Ch^knlifisgsrs, Trivandmin. As. 8. 1984. 
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4. A Textbook of OivicB and Admioistratkin, by A. Bhagavan Dass, u.k., Bhaiabi 
Pabliihing Houaei Baogaloie City, 1084. Be. 1. 

5. Satyagraba Oitt (BaogkriO , by Eshama Bao. Pariii Libraitie D'Ameriqoe e( 
D'Orieut Adrien Maisonneave, 6, rue de Toumon. 1982. 

6. Eatbapanchakam (Sanskrit), by Esbama Bow. Sahakari Granthakar, Nowakal 
Wadi, Oirgaon, Bombay 4. 1938- Be. 1. 

7. A Story Garden (The Golden Treasury of Indian Tales), by Arthur Dnncan, if.A., 
Bbarati Publishing House, Bangalore City. 1984. As. 4. 

8. Under the Bainbow, by Arthur Duncan, h.a., Bbarati Publishing House, Baugalore 
City. 1934. As. 4. 

9. HiiDalayan Tales, by Arthur Duncan, m.a., Bharati Publishing House, Bangaklls 
City 1934. As. 6. 

10. Woodland Tales, by Arthur Duncan, u.a , Bbarati Publishing House, Bangalore 
City. 1934. Aa. 4. 

11. In Fairy Land, by Arthur Duncan, m.a., Bharati Publishing House, Baligalote 
City. 1984, As. 4. 

12. An Introduction to the Mantra Sastra, by S. £. Qopfiliehbrlu, F. T. S. Theosopbi> 
;al Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. 1934. 
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ISLAM AND MUSIC 

The belief that music is taboo in Islam is universal, and very strong 
among Muslims. People generally know that Islam has banned music and 
musical instruments, and the feeling against music is so very deep-seated 
among Muslims that much blood in our unfortunate land has been shed 
over the whole problem of ‘music before mosques.' It is therefore a bit 
startling to learn from a scholar of the learning and repute of Mr. Hameed 
Hasan whose aptitude for research is unmistakable and known to all, that 
Islam has not banned and cannot possibly ban music and musical instru- 
ments. In an article on “Islam and Music" in the late^t issue of the 
Muslim Revival (Lahore, Quarterly), Mr. Hasan discusses the whole 
question at some length, and as the subject is one of great importance from 
our national point of view, we make no apology in reproducing u substantial 
portion of the article below. 

In spite of the alleged legal condemnation of music* and musical instru- 
ments, especially the latter, in Islam the spiritual value of music w*as 
clearly recognised by the Muslims. The Sufis looked upon it as a means of 
attaining spiritual ecstasy, while the Derwishes and the Marabout frater- 
nities regulated their ritual by it. A1 Ghazzali quotes : “ Ecsta ^y means the 
state that comes from listening to music." lu his treatise on Music and 
Ecstasy he gives some reasons for the view that "singing is more potent in 
producing ecstasy than the Quran itself." 

I have most carefully studied the Holy Quran, but I have failed to 
find throughout its luminous pages any direct or indirect passage or verse 
declaring music as Haram (legally banned). No reliable Hadis proves that 
it is ‘solely' Haram, 

The Arabs in the Days of Ignorance sang and played their musical 
instruments before their idols. Music played an important part in 
the worship of their idols. The Holy Prophet banned such music 
as was used in worshipping idols as he did everything else associated 
with that pernicious practice. But this j^an of idol-worship music or in 
other words church music or tempic-music, does not ban music in its 
entirety. 

The Arab music was at its zenith during the Abbaside rule. There 
were thousands of Muslims who were well-versed in music and at the same 
time great scholars in Muslim theology. No Fatwa was then issued against 
their enjoying and cultivating music. Allama Abul-Farha Isfahan!, in 
his remarkable book, Aqhani, has given biographical sketches of 
hundreds of Muslim men and women who were masters of music. 
Imam Abu Yusuf who was the Kazi-ul-Eazzat| the Lord Cbancellor of 
Baghdad, during the reign of the Caliph Haroon-ur-Basbid, was very fond of 
music. 

Ibsi-6**Jarih and Attar bin Abi Bibah- who are famous traditionists, 
have permitted the Muslims to sing and to listen to songs. They , never 
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prohibited ooy Muslim from reciting the Holy Quran melodiously. They 
always deemed it valid. Music was then the order of the day at Madina 
and the high and low practised and enjoyed it. 

On one occasion when the Caliph Haroon-ur-Bashid visited Madinai 
he asked Ibrahim Bin Sa’aduz Zuhri whether there was a single Muslim at 
Madina who took exception to music. Ibrahim answered : Who can ban 

it? If there be one, may God dishonour and humiliate him.’* Haroon 
said, •*! learn that Imam Malik has pronounced it as Haram.*' Ibrahim 
answered: 'Except God none else can pronounce Haram and HaW. 
Whatever the Holy Prophet enjoined was done in accordance with Wahi 
(divine revelation) and did not indicate bis mere personal inclination. Who 
authorised Imam Malik to make such a pronouncement ? My father has 
seen Imam Malik listening to singing at the wedding of Ibn-e-Hanzalah. 
If I had known that he bad banned music, I ^ould have taken him to 
task.*’ 

Imam Ghazzali, who was born in Ghazzal, in 450 A.H., has written 
several standard works on Muslim theology and philosophy. He was one 
of the greatest advocates of learning and intellectual advancement. 
Intellectual giant as he was. no subject engrossed his attention more than 
religion and theology in which he highly specialised himself. 

Imam Ghazzali has treated the subject of music at great length 
in the twelve chapters of his Ahyaul Ulum which are studded with 
precious gems of practical wisdom and prudence. He cites all authorities 
who bad condemned music as an art and discusses their views at great 
length. 

Abu Talib Mecci says : ‘ Among the companions of the Holy Prophet 
Abdullah bin JalTer, Ibn-e-Zubair, and Mughir bin Shyba have declared 
authorittttivoly that the piople of Mecca on certain days of the year 
(meaning certain festive occasions) have continued to 1 sten to music 
accompanied with words. These days are called Aiyam-c-Tashrique, 
viz., tenth eleventh and twelfth day of Zilhaj.‘* The people of Madina also 
have likewise indulged in that pastime in those days. Abu Talib Mecci 
narrates as an eye-witness that Qazi Abu Mariwan possessed sweet>voiced 
female slaves who used to attain the sublime flights of the Sufi minds that 
congregated at the Kazi’s mansion. Hazrath Junaid. u great Muslim divine 
drunk deep at the fountain of mufic and Ibn-c-Mujabed would not accept 
any invitation to a dinner if there was no music to be provided either 
before or after dinner. Abul Khair Asqala, who is one of the divines of 
repute, always encouraged the presence of music to promote the flights of 
the soul towards the higher regions. 

Music was not then neglected in Arabia. During the festive occasions 
it played an important pari. In several early battles of Islam it was freely 
used to rouse the drooping spirits just as in earlier days it was used for the 
stirring of the martial spirit. The Gita tells us that conches were constantly 
used in war to hearten and cheer up the Hindu soldiers. Music was freely 
used during the lifetime of the Holy Prophet to stir up the Muslim armies 
to most daring acts of valour. Arabic poetry bears testimony to the 
martial effect of music during war. Imam Ghazzali next quotes a few 
sayings of the Holy Prophet which have affixed the seal of approval upon 
the virtues of a pleasing voice. What is forbidden is to reoile the Quran 
in a chanting manner. 

What music meant to the Arabs is illuminatingly revealed in the 
ThouBand and One Nights. The best insight, however, into the Arab's 
illtenae appreciation of the art is to be gained from suoh works ^ Ibn-a* 
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Abd Babbih’fl Unique Necklace, Al-Ispahani’s Great Book of Songs 
and Al-Nwairi’s The Extreme Need which, unfortunately, are still not 
available in English. Ibn Khaldun says no art really begins until there are 
artists. We see a professional class of musicians in pre-Islamic days, and 
with the rise of the Caliphate, in spite of the alleged ban, this class was 
h*eld in the highest esteem. ** Indeed the cultivation of music by the 
Arabs in all its branches reduces to insignificance the recognition of the art 
in the history of any other country" (Legacy of hlam, p. 357). Music* 
developed and refined on scientific lines by the Muslims, is one of the pre- 
cious legacies of the Muslims to the cultured and refined world. The 
Muslims not only developed what is called Chamber Music but laidtiue 
foundations for very large orchestras which are now in vogue. 

The legacy of Islam to Western Europe in musical instruments and 
instrumental music was of the greatest importance to Europe. That the 
Arabs were responsible for the names and even the actual types of a number 
of musical instruments in Western Europe is generally acknowledged. The 
origin of the words, lute, rebec, guitar and fiaker from the Arabic words ai- 
ud-rabab, qitara, and naq-quara, is well established. The Muslims were both 
inventors and improvers of musical instruments. An enormous amount of 
Arabic literature has been written in Arabic about music histories, collec- 
tions of songs, books on musical instruments, the legal aspect of music, 
aesthetics and the lives of musicians. The greatest Muslim writers on the 
subject of music were Al-Masudi and AMspahani In the former’s 
Meadows of Gold,** we get interesting data on the early practice of 
Arabian music, while in his other books the author deals with the music of 
foreign lands. More valuable still is the monumental work of \l-lBpahani 
the Great book of Songs in 21 volumes which Ibn-Khaidun calls the 
Diwan of the Arabs. This author also wrote four other books on music. 
The Ivdex of Muhammad Ibn Tshaque A1 Warraq is a valuable mine of 
information regarding writers on the theory and practice of music as well as 
the general literature on the subject. The Unique Necklace of Ibn- 
Abd-Bobbih contains the lives of the celebrated musicians as well as a spi- 
rited defence of music against the Puritan Muslims. Ibn A1 Farabi wrote 
an important work on the permissibility of music. Ibn Sina (Avicena), 
after Al-Farabi, contributed the most important w'orks on the theory of 
music in Arabic. These are to be found in the Sbifn and the Najat. 
Greater merit as a writer on the theory of music was reserved for Ibn Bajja 
or Avempace. His treatise on Music enjoyed the same reputation in the 
W^est as that of Al-Farabi in the East. Ibn Bushed or Averroes wrote the 
famous commentary on Aristotle’s De Anima, dealing particularly with 
the theory of sound. 
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[A Monthly Record of News and Views relating to Schools, ‘Colleges, Universities, 
and other Literary, Cultural and Aoademie Institutions and Movements 

in India, ] 


Patna UniYersity 

Sir Oanesh Duita Singh, Minister for Local Self-Government, Bihar 
and Orissui has made a further contribution of Bs. 20,000 to the Patna 
University for educational purposes. This brings his total contributions 
including the endowment of Bs. 8,00,000 he has created for the Patna 
University to Es. 4,00,000. The University have not yet decided how they 
will utilise this munificent bequest. 

The University have recently conferred the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy on Mr. H. Lambert. Principal of the Patna College, who is 
jctiring shortly, in recognition of his eminent and distinguished services in 
the cause of education of the province. 

At its meeting, held on March 30 last, the Senate adopted a resolution, 
recommending to the Government to institute two new degrees, namely 
Bachelor of Oriental Learning and Master of Oriental Learning. The 
Senate also directed the Syndicate to form a committee consisting of the 
Vice-Chancellor as President and other members appointed by the Govern- 
ment. the University Syndicate and the Board of Secondary Education in 
equal proportion lo consider in all aspects the question of introducing Verna- 
cular as the medium of instruction and examination up to Matriculation stan- 
dard and make detailed recommendations on the subject. 

Proposed University at Indore 

A deputation of the proposed Hindi University, Indore, recently waited 
on His Highness the Maharaja of Holkar. The deputation was composed of 
Mr. C. A. Dobson, Mr. J. D. L. Arathoon, Eai Bahadur Dr. S. H. Pandit, 
Seth Lalchand B. Sethi and Mr. J. P. Singhal. Mr. Dobson led the deputa- 
tion. His Highness who gave the deputation- a sympathetic hearing 
expressed keen interest in the proposed University which, it was urged by 
1 he deputation would provide a compaiatively inexpensive means of mass 
education. His Highness assured the deputation that he would give bis best 
consideration to the scheme on receiving a report from his Government. 

Annamalal University 

The question of instituting a Diploma or Degree Course in Journalism 
recently came up before the Senate of the University. The motion was 
accepted, and referred to the Academic Council for consideration. Mr. E. 8. 
Sunda of Madura, the sponsor of this resolution in the Senate anticipated 
two possible contentions ; that it was not a subject for study in a Univer- 
sity and that no syllabus could be drafted. He said that so far as the latter 
was concerned the matter has been decided by an expert committee in the 
Calcutta University and a scheme has been drafted. Begnrding the former, 
he said that the subject has been taught in several Universities in both 
Etiitem and Western countries. 
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Luckaow Uaivmity 

A sum of Bs. 1,50,000 has been sanctioned by the Executive Council 
of Lucknow University for the construction of a new library building for 
* the university and it was proposed to ask the Government for a non- 
recurring grant of a similar amount. The Executive Council had previously 
sanctioned Bs. 80.000 for the purpose and had appointed a sub-committee 
to go into the details of the proposed scheme. The sub committee has 
estimated that a sum of Es. 3.00,000 would be needed for the purpose 
and the Executive Council have consequently decided to contribute half 
the amount and ask the local Government to contribute the other half. 
Two plans will be prepared, one for a library alone and the other for a 
library and a convocation hall and a decision on the matter will be taken 
later. 

Buddhist Studies Proposal 

An ambitious scheme for research work has been drawn up by the 
International Buddhist University Association of Sarnath, Benares. The 
Association, which is a registered body, has been founded in memory of 
Sri Devamita Dhammapala, and its main object will be to advance the 
cause of human progress and to benefit mankind through a sympathetic 
and broadminded exposition of Buddhism, by bringing out in particular 
such of its elements as are best calculated to further the attainment of 
the goal. The Association, among other things, contemplates encouraging 
and promoting rosearcbes in various branches of Buddhist studies, specially 
through a body of learned scholars to be styled “ The International 
Buddhist Academy/' It intends to impart education in such subjects 
as Buddhist philosophy, psychology, ethics, fine arts and archwolngy and 
also to teach languages such as Pali, Sanskrit, Tibetan, Chinese, Japanese, 
Simhalese. Burmese and Siamese. Many noted scholars and litterateurs 
of India, Ceylon, Burma, Siam and of Eur(»pe have signified their willing- 
ness to become fellows of the Academy. Professor Sylvain Levi from 
Paris has accepted the fellowship of the Academy. 

Delhi University 

His Excellency the Chancellor of Delhi University has recently 
appointed the Hon'ble Kumar Jagadi.sh Prasad, c.s.i., c.i.b., o.b.e., 
as Pro-Chancellor of the University fi^r a period of three years with effect 
from the 2nd April last, vice the Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Dr. Mian Sir 
Fazl-i-Hossain, k.c.s.i., k.c.i.e., Kt., resigned. 


Andhra Uniiersity 

The Academic Council of Andhra University has decided to start 
a summer school of lihrurianship as well as a regular school. The summer 
school will be for eight weeks from April to June every year and the session 
of the regular school will last from July to MarcL Three consecutive 
summer sessions will be considered equivalent to one regular academic 
session. The courses are designed to suit the requirements of both the 
higher and the lower orders of librarianship and will lead either to a uni- 
versity diploma or a certificate of proficiency in librarianship. Dr. M. 0. 
Thomas, Resident of the Indian Library Association, and the Librarian^ of 
the Andhra University Library, has been appointed director of the school.* 
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PInMeacy OoUegs, Caloutto 

The annual social gathering of the Presidency College Chemical Society^ 
Calcutta, was held on Monday with Dr. P. Neogi in the Chair. The Annual 
Beport showed that 17 original papers in Chemistry were published by 
Dr. P. Neogi, Dr A. C. Sircar and their pupils and others in the journals 
of learned chemical societies, and that 17 ex-students obtained the 
Doctor's degree in Chemistry from Calcutta and foreign universities. 
Dr. Neogi in his presidential address pointed out that in Bombay 40 
“Pass" students were doing research work under Dr. Wheeler in the 
Royal College of Science, and unless similar permission was granted 
by the Calcutta University, Bombay and Bangalore would soon outstrip 
Bengal in the matter of chemical research. He also wanted the intro- 
duction of an * intermediate ** doctor*s degree for assisted research work 
as in the British Universities. 

New Eduoation System 

It is understood that the Government of India are considering by 
what means the education system may be better adapted to the modem 
needs. The Central Advisory Board is to be revived as the Government's 
contribution to solving the problem, which is now being considered by 
almost all provincial Governments. It is understood that provision for 
the board’s resuscitation \^ill be made in the next financial year. The 
Government of India suggest that the facilities for educating children 
should not be restricted hut adjusted to the aptitude of the pupils. Those 
who have little or no aptiliale for a literary form of education should be 
given some other kind The Government also consider that vocational 
training should be confined to and concentrated in institutions designed 
for that purpose, being exchided from the curricula of ordinary schools 
and colleges . 

It is stated that the " bait fur a superficial and vocational training." 
should be avoided. Boys who complete a shortened secondary course, 
as proposed by the Director uf Public instruction in the United Provinces, 
would benefit considerably by a subsequent vocational training and would 
be likely to be absorbed into induMrial occupation with better results. 
The Government recomineud the changes proposed bv the third University 
Conference and by the Directors of Public Instruciion in the United Pro- 
vinces and the Punjab. These changes are that up to the high school 
stage pupils should be instructed in the vernacular, that there should be 
fewer examinations and that there should he a three-year intermediate 
course in high schools. Pr )vificial Governments have been asked for their 
opinions on the subji ct. 

The Calcutta Geographical Society 

The Calcutta Geographical Society, inaugurated in July, 1933, by a 
small band of workers, has been founded with the object of supplying the 
need of a central organisation for the increase and spread of geographical 
culture in Bengal. They have been fortunate in enlisting the support of 
a number of distinguished men as Patrons and Vice- Patrons and bw 
an efficient body of workers as its council of management. In the second 
year* of its inauguration it has before it a heavy programme of useful 
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work, e.gf., organising of geographical lectures and exhibitions, publication 
of a journal, encouragement of geographical research and travel and the 
convening of a geographical conference. For these activities the sym- 
pathy and support of the public is earnestly requested in ithe form of largely 
increased membership. Every member who joins the Society now will 
be a helper in the spread of useful geographical culture in India. The office 
of the Society is situated at the Presidency College, Calcutta. 

Primary Education in Bengal 

Out of 27 districts in Bengal ten will shortly enjoy the benefits of the 
Compulsory Primary Education Act in a partial form. School boards have 
been set up in the following districts which have been selected with the 
concurrence of the District Board coucerned : — Dace i, Mymensingh, 
Chittagong, Noakhali, Bogra, Pabn.a, Dinajpur, Birbhum, Nadia and 
Murshidabad. It is hoped that/ partial application of the Act will be 
enforced in other districts in the nc.ir future. At Iht', out set partial compul- 
sion will be introduced in the chso of boys only; the education of girls will 
be taken in hand later. It is stated that the present purpose of the applica- 
tion of the Act is more for cousilidaiion of the existing primary schools 
rather than the enforcement of compulsion m ail its stages. 


All-Iudia Library Association Conference 

Important schemes, including the compilation of a directory of Indian 
libraries, a .system of inter-borrowing r>f books between important libraries, 
and provision for training for librariaiiship at provirudal CniviTsities, were 
approved by the second All-India library As.:s()ciation (Conference, which 
concluded its session at Ijiicknow on April 22 last. University libraries or 
even the bigger provincial librari(!S are not able to maintain all the literature 
on every subject of interest to scholars, and it was accordingly suggested 
that, in order to avoid overlapping, the bigger provincial libraries should 
select certain subjects of study and collect all the* possibk* literature on those 
subjects. It would then bo possible for these libraries to secure the 
temporary loan of a comprehensive set of books on any particular subject 
and to lend out similar sets of books when required by other libraries. 
The lack of a directory of Indian libraries was felt to be a serious handicap 
not only to scdiolars in India but also to scholars from abroad and it 
was decided to take immediate steps to compile a directory of all Indian 
libraries containing 8,000 books and over. 

With regard to the training of librar-ps. it was pointed out that facili- 
ties for such training at present existed only in the Punjab and Madras. 
The Imperial Library at (Jalcutta had decided to start training classes for 
A from July next and a similar decision had been taken by the 

^dhra University. It was accordingly decided to ask the University of 
Bombay and the U. P. Library Association to oprn similar classes in their 
respective areas, and in order to have a uniform standard of instruction and 
to provide for the grant of diplomas in librarian.ship the meeting appointed a 
sub-committee to draw up a scheme. Resolutions wen* passed urging that 
the pay and prospects of librarians should be improved ; that library autho- 
rities should be asked to appoint only certified librarians; that untrained 
librarians at present working in libraries should be provided by the authorities 
concerned with facilities for training in library science ; and that university 
and large public libraries and the libraries of learned societies shouW be 
asked to appoint “reference librarians" to help readers generally and 
reseimb workers in particular. 
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T. Restoration of Cuts in Government Grants, 1935-36 

It may not bo common knowledge to our readers that owing to 
financial stringency Government imposed cuts on certain items of their 
grant to this University. For instance, the grants for the mainten- 
ance of the Chairs of Asutosh Professor of Islamic Studies, Hardinge 
Professor of Higher Mathematics and George V Professor of Mental 
and Moral Philosophy were reduced by ten per cent. Those for 
Special Readerships were cut down b> half and the grant for running 
the Department of Students’ Information Bureau was also consider- 
ably reduced. Now that Government have decided to remove 
all cute on the .«alary of Government officials, the University feels 
that the aforesaid cuts .«hould also he restored. The University view- 
point is set out in the following excerpt from the letter which has been 
addressed hy the Registrar to the Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal, Education Department : — 

I Jim l»y the Vice-('hanf'ellor tiirl SynfJ’catr to address you on the 

desirability of restoring' the cuts imiHtifed leinporaiily on tlie lollovvint? items of Govern* 
ment arrant with effect from the next .session : — 

1) Grants ft r tlie maintenance uf tlie ('hairs <»f Asutosh Professor of Islamic 
Studies, Hardin^'e Profentjor of llijzher MaihcindUcs and Geoi^^e V Professor of Mental 
and Moral Pliih»&(»pliy, which li.ive been reduced hy 10%. 

(2) The gnmt for the special Headers which has been reduced from Rs. 4,000 to 
Rs 2,000. 

(3) The grnnt for running the Depart mont of Students' Information Bureau which 
has been reduced from Hs. 2,850 to lU- 2,15f5. 

Aa regards the grants for the maintenance of the three Chairs, I am to observe that 
according to the terms of their original appointment the salaries of the Professors were 
not liable to any temporary or permanent reduction. Still they readily agreed to 
accept reduced salaries when Governinent imposed the cuts in the grant When the 
cut of 10% on the salary of Goicriinient oihcials were reduced to 5% , Government 
did not see their way to make a similar reduction in the University grants, although 
the Vice-Oh a ncel lor and Syndicate addressed Government on the subject in this Office 
letter No. A. 110, dated the 2'2nd July, 103 ’. Governiiient have now decided to 
remove the cuts altogether in the case of their own officers. It is therefore only fair 
that similar treatment should be extended to the University Profebsois. 

When Qovernment decided to reduce the grant for the S^iecial Readers, the Uni- 
versity agreed to the proposal on Bcconnt of tiic financial slnrgency then prevailing. 
Proposals made from time to time regarding ti c appointment of very diatirguished 
scholars as Special Readers had to be reluctantly abandoned for want of funds. 
Government wn l agree with the University that in the interebt of higher education 
end researdi it is not only desirable but necessary tliot such scholars should be invited 
to deliver courses of lectures for the benefit of studenrs and teachers alike. The 
original grant was not adequate and T need hardly add that the cut should he restored 
dkte. 
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Ab regards the Students* Information Bureau^ Qovernment have been already 
informed in the Office letter No. A. 1000, dated the 7th February, 1985, that although 
the Bureau is doing useful work, its scope should be further extended. The University 
feel that the grant in this case should be more than what was originally sanctioned ; 
but if Government do not find it possible to do so for some time, the grant should at 
least be restored to its former amount. * 

In these circumstances the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate urge very strongly for 
the restoration of the cuts and I am to request ^ou to move the Government of Bengal 
for the purpose. 

In this connection, I am further directed to request the Government of Bengal 
to place the views of the University before th<* Government of India, so that the grant 
for the maintenance of the Chair of the Min to Professor of Economics, which is paid 
from Central Ke venues, may be restored to the original amount of ils. 13,000 per 
annum. 


II. Government Grant to Non-Government CoLr^EOEs 

Those who are interested in the collegiate education of Bengal 
will learn with regret that Government have not found it possible to 
restore the original allotment of Es. 1, ‘29, 000 for distribution among 
the non-Government Colleges of the province. As in the out-going 
financial year, provision has been made in the Education Budget for 
1935-30 of only Rs. 45,000 for the puriiose, which is about one-third 
of the original amount. Financially, our colleges are in a very 
bad state, and at no time of their history were they in greater need of 
grants than now. Much of the useful work the colleges had been 
doing had to be stopped when the grant was curtailed, and all expan- 
sion projects had to he given up. Until the original amount is 
restored, the present state of inaction is bound to continue much to 
the detriment of our collegiate life and education. 


III. Admission of Graduates of other Universities to 
M. A. AND M. Sc. Examinations of Calcutta University 

Every year this University receives a number of applications from 
graduates of other Universities seeking permission to appear at 
the M. A. and M. Sc. Examinatio.is. Hitherto the practice has 
been to consider each application on its own merit ; but it has been 
deemed advisable now to have a set of rules for the guidance of the 
Executive Committees of the Coun cils of Post-Graduate Teaching in 
Arts and Science who have to consider such applications. We 
draw the attention of our readers to the following rules adopted by 
the Syndicate in that behalf : — 

1. No rae sball be permitted to appear at the M. A. or M. Sc. Examination of 
thie Univeraity in a Scientific subject without proaecoting a regular course of study in 
the Univerei^ Poet-Oraduate Claaaes for a period of two yeara. 

2. Holdera of Baobelor’a Degrees of a different Indian Univeraity .R.R not be 
ptrmittod to appear at tbe M. A, or M. Sc. Examination of tbia Univeraity onlesa 
they have proaecnted a ragnlar conrae of atndy in the Univeraity Foat-Oradaate Ulaaaea 
for a period of two yeara. 
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8. Holders of the M. A. and M. Sc. Degrees of a different Indian UniTenify may 
be allowed to appear at the M. A. or M. Sc. Examination of this UnWersity as non- 
collegiate students in any non-scientific subject if they prosecute a regular course of 
study in the University Post-Graduate Classes for a period of one year, 

4 Holders of the M. A. and M. Sc. Degrees of a different Indian Univers^ 
may be permitted to appear at the M. A. or M. Sc. Examination of this University 
in any non-scientific subject as non-cullegiato students without being required to study 
in the University classes if they satisfy the following conditions 

(t) That they have served as bona fide tethers in an institution, either affiliated to 
a University or an education Board or recognised by Government, for a continnons 
period of at least two years immediately preceding the examination to which tl^y 
seek admission. 

(ti) That they are not eligible under rules in force for admission to the M. A. 
or M. Sc. Examination as non-collegiate students of the University from which they 
have graduated or within whose jurisdiction they are serving. 

Exceptions miiy be made in the cases of Graduates of other Universities who are 
employed as bona fide teachers in institutions recognised by, or affiliated to the 
Calcutta University for a continuous period of 2 years immediately preceding, the 
Examination to which they seek admission. Such Graduates will be treated as 
graduates of this University for purposes of their admission to the M. A. or M. Sc. 
Examination in any non-scientific subject as non-collegiate students. 

5. Graduates of other Indian Uni\ersitieB seeking admission to the M. A. or 
M. Sc. Examination of this University are required to conform to the following 
rules 

(1) They must have attained the requisite age as required under the Begulations 
of this University. 

(2) They must conform to the usual rules le migration. 

Note . — Permission to appear as non-col legi ate students will be subject to the 
conditions laid down in Chapters XVT, XXX\ J, and XXXVII of the Regulatioos. 


IV. Recognition of Provisional Degree Certificates 

It has been the practice with this University to issue, pending the 
Annual Convocation, provisional certificates to graduates proceeding 
abroad so as to facilitate their admission to foreign universities. To this 
procedure the Eegistrary of the University of Cambridge took exception 
and they offered certain suggestions for inclusion in the provisional certi- 
ficate. It was subsequently pointed out to them that the certificate bad 
been approved by the Universites’ Bureau of the British Empire, with 
the result that a communication has recently been received from the 
University of Cambridge stating that the provisional degree certificate 
is quite acceptable to the liegistrary of the University. 


Y. PHOFESSOB ZoLTAN DS TaEABS 

Readers of the Calcutta Review are aware that Professor Zoltan 
de Takaes, Director of the Francis Hopp Museum of Eastern 
Asiatic Arts, was recommended to the Senate for appointment 
us a Special Reader of the University. Professor Takaes has written 
to the University intimating that he will deliver two lectures, one on 
“ Pre-Historic Motives in the Arts of Greater Asia ” and the other on 
“ Eastern Asiatic Art Import in the Dark-Age Europe.” 
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VI. Cheaper Passage to Europe for Indian Students 

Messrs. Mackinnon Mackenzie and Company, Agents to the 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company, have been 
good enough to arrange with the University Students' Information 
Bureau to offer passages at a reduced rate to bona fide students 
proceeding abroad to seek admission to any educational institution 
or training centre in the United Kingdom. To avail himself of 
this privilege, a student shall have to apply to tlie office of the said 
Company who will in their turn have the candidature certified by 
the Secretary of the University Students* Information Bureau to the 
effect that the candidate is proceeding to England to continue his 
studies, having already arranged his admission to an institution, or 
that he has, in view of his previous qualifications, a reasonable chance 
of admission into an institution. 

This procedure will provide some check on such students as pro- 
ceed to the United Kingdom without having made proper arrangements 
to enter a Training Centre. 


VII. International Centre of Liaison between Institutes 
OF Archaeology and History of Art 

The attention of our University and of those who are interested 
in the activities of the International Centre of Liaison between Insti- 
tutes of Archaeology and History of Art has been drawn by Govern- 
ment to the new Liaison centre which the International Institute for 
Intellectual Co operation of the League of Nations has recently estab- 
lished between institutes of archaeology and history of art. The 
following letter, has been addressed by the Director of the League 
of Nations Organisation for Intellectual Co-operation to the Directors 
of Archaeology of British India, Mayurbhanj, Bhopal, Travancore, 
Gwalior, Mysore, Hyderabad, Srinagar and Colombo, who have 
been invited to co-operate in the important undertaking of the 
Institute. 


*' In July 1931, the League of Nationn Organisation for Intellectual Co-operation 
decided, at the suggestion of its permanent committee on Arts and Letters, to establish 
international liaison between the University institutes of archaeology and history of art 
in order to facilitate exchange of views on their working methods and equipment and 
the vaiious forms of their activities. 

The task of establishing this liaison was entrusted to the International Institute 
of lotellectoal Co operation and in Janaary, 19.32, it convened a committee of erai- 
nently qualified Specialists, who formulated a certain number of proposals regarding 
the formation of an International Centre of Liaison between Institutes of Archaeology 
and History of Art. 

As clearly stated in these proposals, the centre in question would in no way assume 
the character of a sup^r-institute of archaeology and history of art ; its duties would be 
confined to the establishing of liaison between the Scientific research centres existing in 
ibe different countries ; it would endeavour to co-ordinate, on an internstional basis, 
evtaiii efforts wbioh do not offer the same possibilities of i^isstion in tiie ostifinel 
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field, by taking advantage of the means of action at the disposal of an intemaiaonal 
organisation. 

Within the framework of this centre, each of the member institutions would be 
entitled to propose the study of any soientific question which, in its opinion, would be 
of interest and worthy of international consideration, and which could be successfully 
dealt with through the collaboration of the other institutes concerned. Institutes 
engaged in research work and which publish scientific journals would seem to be particu- 
larly qualified to participate in the co-operation envisaged. 

The new organisation for international co-operation, whose aims are briefly set 
forth above, has already begun to function under the designation of ''Office International 
des Institutes d'archaeohgie et d'historie de Vart” The Directors* Committee of 
office held its first meeting in Borne on December Ist and 2nd, 1933 ; it drew up a 
detailed programme of work and we are now bringing certain items of this pro'vramme 
into operation. 

It provided, first of all, for the publication of a Bulletin that could serve as a forum 
for discussion, destined to promote closer contract between the members of this organi- 
sation. We have much pleasure in sending you, under separate cover, the first number 
of this Bulletin in which you will find, in addition to the subscription rates and the list 
of members of the Directors* Committee a detailed and documented review of the work 
which preceded the formation of the office and a statement on the modest beginning 
that has been made in bringing its programme into effect. Tbe members of the 
Directors' Committee having called our special attention to the fact that the collabora- 
tion of your institution in the work of the office would he highly des:rable I should be, 
most happy to be able to rely on your co-operation. 

If you think it possible to participate in the activities of our organisation, I shoold 
be grateful if you would kindly arrange for me to receive, at the earliest possible date, 
information concerning your institute, its field of activity and the scientific equipment 
at its disposal. 

In agreement with our Directors' Committee, we believe that it would be extreme- 
ly helpful to scholars and research workers in every country to have accurate and 
detailed date concerning the scientific character and their scientific equipment. It is, 
ill fact, our intention to publish in our Bulletin the fullest information possible on the 
organisatioa of the institutes which agree to become inembers of the office. 

I hope it will he possible for you to confirm your adhesion." 


VITI. Beerkswar Mitter Mei>al, 1935 

The following subject has been seleeled for the Beereswar Mitter 
Medal, 1935;— 

Middle Class Uncmploymeut in Bengal. 


IX. A New Doctor or Medicine 

We are glad to announce that Mr. Jaharlal Ghosh, m.b., has 
been admitted to the Degree of Doctor of Medicine for bis thesis on 
Dyspepsia in Bengal, which was examined bj a Board of Examiners 
consisting of Sir Nilratan Sircar, Kt., m.a., m.d., ll.d., d.c.l., 
Dr. Charuebandra Basu and Lt.-Col. E. H. V. Hodge. 

We congratulate Mr. Ghosh on the well-earned distinction. 
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X. Nagarjuna Prize, 1934 

The Nagarjuna Prize for 1934 has been awarded to Banajit 
Qhosh, M.sc., for his thesis on (0 the Synthesis of 7 -Lactonic Acid 
and (it) Synthesis of Coronic Acid. 

m # 


XI. Mr. Jasim-ud-din 

Mr. Jasim-ud-din, m.a., has been working as a ballad-collector attached to 
the department of Indian Vernaculars of this University. A poet of consider- 
able merit Mr. Jasim-ud-din published his first poetical work, Nalishi Kan- 
thdr Math several years ago; and it is gratifying to note that his very first 
attempt was received with praise by discerning Bengalee critics. The book 
was recently reviewed in the German press, by Dr. Beinhard Wagner, 
Lecturer in Bengali, in the Seminary for Oriental Languages at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin; the review was published in the Dnilschr LiferaturzeiUmg 
(Sdth December, 1934), a well-known German literary periodical. We 
publish below an English rendering of Dr. Wagner’s api)reciation. 

Jasim-ud-din, Naksi Kanthdr Math, Second Edition, Calcutta. Gurudas Chatterji 
and Sous. 

Jasim-ud-dio, a poet of Eastern Bengal, lepresents in a small volume of poetry 
the life and mind of liumble peasants and people and things around tliern. Everythin^? 
appears life-like. The author has the ileep insight of a real poet and no admirable 
imagioative power. His vi^iions an* n oted in the soil and the race of his native country. 
Everyone, who knows the three of Eastern Ik'n^ial iJallads published by Dr. 

D. Ch. Sen deeply well, cuinot but be astnnislicd at peoviv int; how’ true are the 
author's sentiments and de.'rnptions to the tone nnd the mental base of thoeo famous 
poems. 

Nevertheless, Jasini ud-din is no imitator. The selections of tho introductory 
verses belonging to each canto proves him a thoroii;4h connoisseur of the rural poetry of 
Eastern Bengal. These lines are ivccellcnt Hpecinions of truly indegonous feeling. In 
these verses as well as in his own work Hindu and Moslem religioiisiiess appear, 
in true piety, united in an Ingenuous way. 

To the humble condition of the p^or, yoiin^ rural couple, the chief characters of the 
poetii, correspond the simple cjuplets as well as the pictures of outward and inward 
life, taken from the rural surroundings, nature and peasant life. Only true poets to 
whose class Jasim-ud-din belongs are able to convince the public that the simplest is 
often the uiost intrinsic and the most delicate from a poetical standpoint. 

All similies arc derived from real life. Tho width of sentiment embraces the 
domains of cheerfulness, chaste tenderness, sweet melancholy, unfulfilled longing and 
valiant manly feeling. Words like those in ^vhich the husband takes leave from his 
wife, telling her what to do when she will think of him, the lost one, thrill oven West- 
ern people’s hearts. 

The last canto but one, inspile of its tragical contents, may appear too long to us, 
and the last perhaps, might seem a bit too emotional to many Westerners. But that 
is not meant as a roproacli, for, in the first place, every true artist works for his own 
people. 

The last canto explains tho meanin*' of tho heading of tho worklet* The hero's 
wife had become a widow and had embn idered (naksi) into a pie<*c of cloth (kdnihd) 
pictures of the lucky and unlucky events of her life. After this, she had asked her 
mother to spread this embroidered cloth over her tomb. From this embroidered 
{nah»% kantha) on the poor widow s tomb the fields (rnafh). lying between her native 
vilUiiga and that of her husband, are said to have got the name Naksi Kftnth&r M&th," 
1 .^., the fields which are an embroidered cloth.” 

,We an glad to find some explanations of dialect words and terms, given bv the 
pooti ' Bot wo think he should have done more in this line, even for bis coontiyme^* 
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Jasim-ud-din has offered the present reviewer a paper on Bengali country life. 
Such a treatise would be surely welcomed by many European acbolars. The poet's 
book, which contains so many valuable items in the department of folklore, woven into 
it in 80 highly artistic a fashion, and, besides the admiring appreciation it has found 
with the famous Dr. D. Ch. Sen in a long review in the Bengali language. suflBciently 
prove Jasim-ud'din tc be the man qualified above others for teaching ns Bengali native 
life and rural folklore. 

# * # 

XIT. The Late Mr. D. K. Roy 

A fatal air tragedy, perhaps the worst that has happened in India, 
was enacted at the Dum Dum Aerodrome on the 28th April last. 
Mr. Devkumar Roy, b.sc., was one of the four unfortunate victims. 
Of the two Gypsy Moth planes that were involved in the crash one 
was being piloted by Mr. Roy, who was a member of the Bengal Fly- 
ing Club. 

The only surviving son of the late Mr. D. C. Roy of the Bengal 
Judicial Service, Mr. Roy after having passed the B.Sc. exami- 
nation of this University went to England in 1928 to qualify himself 
as a Mechanical Engineer. He took the Diploma in Mechanical 
Engineering from the University of Bristol when he was attracted 
to the stndy of Aeronautics. In 1932 he entered the Bristol Airport 
and within a year secured an English 'A' Licence. He was under 
training for a 'B’ Incense when his father suddenly died. In his 
anxiety to finish his studies abroad, Mr. Roy made a deterniined 
effort to hurry through his course with the unfortunate result that he 
had a crash at the Croydon Aerodrome on the night of 13th November, 
1933, which confined him in hospital for more than four months. He 
returned home nine months ago, and with a view to finish his 
tiaining in Aeronautics got himself admitted into the Bengal Flying 
Club to qualify for the licence. This University awarded him a 
special scholarship of Ks. 1,500 to enable him to complete his course. 
But his end was so sudden that he could not avail himself of the full 
benefit of his scholarship. A promising career has been most cruelly 
cut sliort and tlie calamity is as pathetic as it is shocking. Our 
grief is too profound for words and we know not how to commiserate 
Mr. Roy's widowed mother in her sorest affliction. 
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Imperial Record Department 

The Keeper of the Becords of the Government of India has issued the 
following rules relating to access of the public to the Records of the Govern- 
ment of India. These rules, it should be noted, arc applicable only to cases 
where documents are required for bond fide historical research. 

1. The Record Office is open dnilj except on Sundays and other holidays a list of 
which shall be put up in the Visitors, Room. 

2. The hours of admission shall be from 10-30 A. m. to 4-30 f. m. on all days except 
Saturdays and from 10-30 A. M. to 2 p.m. on Saturdays. 

3. Persons desiring to examine the records of the Government of India shall apply in 
writing to the Keeper of the Records (3, Governmeut Place, West, Galmtta). stating their 
office, profession, titles or other qualifications, and the object for which they wish to examine 
them. 

4. All applications shall be disposed of by the Keeper of the Records in accordance 
with the rules drawn up from time to time by the Departments to which the records belong. 
In the case of records belonging to the Army, Finance, Foreign and Political and Legislative 
Departments the Keeper is required to make a reference to those Departments. 

5. Government reserve to themselves the right to refuse any application or to accept 
it with such modifications as they consider necessary. 

6. Permission to inspect the records shall remain valid only for two months from the 
date on which it is granted. If the permission is not availed of or if the inspection of 
records is not completed within this period, a further application shall be necessary for per- 
mission to inspect or continue to inspect the records as the case may be. All applications 
made under this rule shall be disposed of by the Keeper of the Records unless he thinks it 
necessary to refer any particular case to the Depatrment concerned. 

7. Records may be inspected only within the Record Office and in the presence of a 
member of the so£)ervi8ory staff. In any particular case the Keeper of the Records may im 
pose such further conditions as he deems necessary to ensure the preservation and proper 
treatment of records. 

8. Copies or extracts from the records shall not be taken out of the office building, nor 
shall any use be made of the information gained from the records without the permission of 
the Keeper of the Records, who may, if necessary, refer the matter to the Departments 
concerned. 

9. Persons not desiring or unable to examine the records themselves may apply for a 
search to be made at their cost to the Keeper of the Records, who may, if possible, arrange 
for the search to be undertaken either by the Assistants of the Imperial Record Department 
or by some other reliable person. 

1<). Typed copies of documents may be obtained from the Record Office with the 
sanction of the Keeper of the Records on paymer.1 at the rate of one unna for every 60 words. 

11. No volume or paper shall be delivered to any persons using the Record Office until 
he has signed a receipt for the same. Record shall be given back lo the Assistant-in-Charge 
as soon as they are no longer required and the receipt shall then be returned. 

12. No person may have more than five * original consultations ’ or two volumes out 
at one time. Do^ments in a fragile condition shall be banded over singly or subject to such 
conditions as the Keeper of the Records may deem necessary for their safety. 

13. Large folio volumes shall be placed on book-rests and handled as little as 
possible. 

14. No person shall lean on any of the documents, or put one document on top of 
another or place upon them the paper on which he is writing. 

16. No mark of any description shall be made on any record. 

16. With a view to prevent ink being spilt on records the use of an inkstand shall not 
be dJowod. If the volumes or documents can be placed on book-rests a founuin pengnay be 
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Died for tbe purpose of taking notes or extracts; in all other cases notes or extracts shall be 
taken in pencil. 

17. All copies, extracts and notes must be made in a legible manner. In cases where 
they are difflcnit to read the Keeper of the Becords will get them typed at the cost of the 

! »ersons concerned either for sabmission to tbe Departments of tbe Ooyernment of India or 
or bis own inspection, as the case may be. 

18. Tracings of signatures and drawings may be made only with the petmiasion of tbe 
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THE 25th of MAY 


PROP. StTREMDRANATH SEN, M.A., PH.D. (OAL.)’, B.Lirr. (OXON.^ 
Sir Atuiosk PtofmoT of History, Cateutta Vrdvtrsity, 


rpHIS day eleven years ago passed away Sir Asutodi Mookerjee. 

Eleven years form no small fraction of the brief span of life allott^ 
to mortals. Yet the grief is as poignant, tears are as sponta* 
neons, the sense of loss is as keen to-day as on that fateful morning 
when we learnt that he was no more. In life be was a hero, in death 
he has become a cult. 

Year after year we assemble in the University which he built up, 
not to mourn his loss, for to most of us be is not lost long as bis 
ideal abides, nor to pray for the peace of the departed soul for he never 
craved for peace or repose, but to seek inspiration from his memory 
and to invoke his aid in the great cause that be bequeathed to bis 
countrymen. In other ages and other climes he might have been the 
patron saint of the University, to the posterity he will probably remain 
an abstraction and a symbol. 

When History appraises his worth he will in all certainty be 
ranked with the greatest men of all ages and countries ; yet he did not 
lead bis comrades from victory to victory like Alexandsr or 
Napoleon, he did not preach a new gospel like the Bnddha and Christ, 
he did not unravel the mysteries of Nature like Galileo or New^n, he 
di4. not combat the unseen enemies of humankind like Pasteur and 
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Lister, bot Ue did more for the all>roQnd progress of bis oonntry and 
countrymen than any of bis boniemporaries. 

He possessed exactly those rwe virtues which a dependent country 
demands of its leaders. Vivid imagination with hard logic, robust 
optimism with a practical sense of realities, burning idealism with 
keen common* sense, gigantic intellect with superhuman industry, 
towering ambition with rare selflessness — all these varying qualities 
held together in Sir Asutosh in an uncommon combination of which 
History offers but few examples. Imagine Bismarck and Henry 
Ford, Faraday and Carnegie, Cavourand Garibaldi, all done into one. 
It may be an abstraction hut Sir Asutosh Mookerjee was nearer it 
than anybody else. 

Head and shoulders above his contemporaries he did not keep aloof 
from the common crowd and seek that solitude and isolation which 
was his by right, ^be timid youth found in him an unfailing friend 
and munificent patron, his heart overflowed with the milk, of human 
kindness and his sunny smile never failed to strike a kindred chord in 
his numerous admirers and protdg^. An ardent patriot he strove his 
best for the future glory of his motherland, be gloried in the great 
achievements of his progenitors but he would not break his heart over 
the present misfortunes of his country. He was the idol of the youth, 
for his unerring eyes steadily looked forward, his commanding fingers 
always, pointed to the future, he refused to quit the path he bad 
chalked out for himself ; undaunted by ofiicial frowns, undismayed by 
unforeseen dangers, he ■ pursued his solitary course and confidently 
beckoned his youthful comrades to follow. 

Of unfriendly critics there was no lack. An architect has to de- 
molish before be can build and Sir Asutosh in his eventful career of 
reform and reconstruction trod on the corns of many and unwittingly 
offended old prejudices and academic S iPerstitions. But the tongue of 
calumny is now stilled for ever. While the critics and their hair- 
splitting logic command no hearing. Sir Asutosh has been hailed as an 
epoch-maker by a world-famed western savant. To him belongs the 
unique glory of combining all that is best in East and West 
and while his mortal remains have been mingled in the dust of bis 
adored motherland, the sacred fire that he lighted still bums unflioker- 
ing and bright. It is for us his countrymen to keep it alive and 
mmplete his unfinished work. 

dahuiU^ * 



INDIVIDUALISM IN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN 
THE PLAYS OF IBSEN AND BERNARD SHAW 

FBBDEBIO T. WOOD, D.LITT. 

I 

A mong theologians much controversy has of late centred aronnd 
the question of the authority of the church. On the one hand we 
find the orthodox Church claiming supernatural power, given it by 
its founder and from him transmitted through an apostolic succession, 
while on the other hand are ranged the free-thinkers, who declare 
that in questions of religion and morality no authority can exist 
outside the conscience and the mind of the individual. This does not 
mean, of course, that these free-thinkers deny the existence of God, 
as some of the more orthodox would have us suppose ; rather it 
implies that they believe Him to be very nigh unto us, so nigh, in 
fact, that he constantly makes his presence felt in our daily life, and 
in times, of crisis and difficulty speaks to us directly, having no need 
of an intermediary in the shape of a church or any kindred institution. 
In other words, the voice of conscience is the voice of God. Now 
those who take up this position are constantly charged by the orthodox 
with inconsistency, for' while they deny one infallible authority, it i's 
alleged, they set up another, and a more dangerous, in its place ; and 
if the voice of conscience is the voice of God, then there can be no 
such thing as a dilemma between right and wrong conduct in any set 
of circumstances, for all we need do is to act as our conscience directs 
us. But there is a fallacy in this argument. Conscience does not 
tell us how to act ; it merely tells os the motives which should ' guide 
our actions. The best way of putting our motive into effect is a 
separate problem altogether, and is on the intellectual, not on the 
moral plane. So the whole point at issue between the individualist 
and the orthodox Churchman resolves itself into this : is man essentially 
amoral and religious being, or is morality something alien to bis 
nature, .which he can only understand when it is transmitted and 
interpreted by the Church, the priest or the Scriptures ? In this 
controvert, as in most others, the drams has played its patt, 
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and in most cases it has declared, with no uncertain voice, for 
individualism. 

We may take Ibsen as our starting point. If we examine Ibsen's 
plays carefully, we shall find that in essence they all centre around 
the theme of the struggle between the individual and society, society 
representing the voice of self-constituted if somewhat arbitrary author- 
ity. Of course, it is true that they were actually directed against a 
rather narrow Norwegian bourgeois society of the middle and late 
nineteenth century; but even so, they involve a problem of much 
wider import. Man is a social animal ; without some form of 
communal life self-development is impossible for him; hence the 
existence of “society.” Now obviously, since man is a spiritual being, 
and since at least one of the objects of life is the manifestation of this 
spirituality through character and personality, the purpose of society 
should be to encourage the self-expression and the independence, as 
weU as the intellectual freedom, of the individual. But unfortunately 
we find that only too often the rever se is the case. Society sets up 
laws of its own, which it is loath to change ; it constitutes itself a 
censor of manners and ideas, assumes a pose of infallibility, and tells 
the individual that he must sink his private opinions, especially if 
they happen to be unorthodox, and while he is in Borne must not 
only do as Borne does, but think as Borne thinks. In other words, 
it becomes a mighty, overpowering, impersonal force, the tendency of 
which is to stamp out rather than to encourage individuality. To 
Ibsen such a state of affairs is intolerable, for not only is it degrading 
to the individual; it is definitely irreligious. It not only sets a very 
low worth on the human soul, but it stifles that truth which alone 
can come from free inquiry, and in the long run it must of necessity 
lead to intellectual hypocrisy. Accordingly, as we have seen already, 
we find two dicta constantly repeated throughout Ibsen's plays, dicta 
which sum up the whole import of the author’s philosophy. The 
first is this : The strongest man is he who stands alone and the 
second is like unto it : The minority is always in the right. They, 
for Ibsen, are the whole of the Law and the Prophets. This great 
founder of the modern drama, then, regards the inner life of inan as 
supremely important, and in this belief he dedicates his powers to 
preaching truth to the inner self. With Jesus and other great 
tt^ers he tqld men that the Kingdom of God was within them, 
and that therefore in questions of religion, morality and ^tbics 
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there was no authority higher than conscience : they most obey ttie 
inner light. 

I have often examined Brand and Rosmersholm as plays 
symbolic of the revolt against convention, but they are equally 
representative of the conflict between authority and individualism, 
or private judgment. Brand is ’ just one of those men who are 

strong enough to stand alone ; and as for John Bosmer, as 

soon as he turns from an intellectual hypocrite (or shall we say, 
coward ?) to an avowed and fearless free-thinker, he is bom again. 
Here, says Ibsen, are the true men of God, the saviours of the world, 
who will stand up fearlessly in the face of a hostile people, nling 

tenaciously to the truth that is in them, and battle to death for 

what their conscience tells them is a righteous cause. Such a 
one was Jesus of Nazereth, such were the early Prophets, 
and such are the witnesses to the Spirit which arise in every 
age. Yes, Jesus was a son of God, but not the son of God, 
and when he died he had but begun a great work which it was for 
others to finish. But let us rest assured of this ; that it is only the 
man who has complete individuality and can stand alone that is 
capable of finishing it and so changing the world. Given such 
men, earth may rid itself of many of its evils, wrong may 
vanish, and the reign of Love become an accomplished fact. 
In such a strain speaks Caesar Julian, converted by the zealous 
Maximus. 

" In each sucoesaive generation there has been one aoul wherein the pure Adam was 
bom again ; he waa strong in Moaea the lawgiver ; in the Macedonian Aleiander he bad 
power to subdue the world ; he was nigh perfect in Jeaua of Nazareth 

You call jrouraelvea believers, and jet you have ao little faith in miraculous revelation. 
Wait, wait— you shall aee ; the Bride shall surely be given me, and then band in hand will 
we go forth to the east where some say that Helios is born. We will hide ourselves in the 
solitudes, as the Godhead hides itself, seek out the groves on the banks of Bnphrates, find 
it and there— Oh glory of glories I thence shall a new race, perfect in beauty and in balance 
go forth over the earth ; there, ye book-worshipping doubters, shall the empire of the Spirit 
be foanded I" ^ 

Ibsen was an uncompromising individualist ; that is apparent not 
only from bis plays but from his correspondence. Yet he was not 
blind to the dangers of that type of so-called individualism which is 
often no more than fanaticism. Even in Brand, where he intends 
us to admire the courage and perseverance of the hero^ he does not 

^ 1 Empmr and Oaidaan, Part I, Aot HI. 
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disgaise the hardships which that perseverance imposes upon others 
who are too weak to bear it ; nor does he minimise the callousness to 
that suffering which Brand’s own stern creed induces in bis mind. 
In fact. Brand is an outstanding example of that very distinction 
between conscience and intellect to which reference has been made 
above, and it is in this light, I think, that Ibsen meant us to view 
the play. The hero’s conscience tells him quite plainly on what 
motive he should act, and no one can take exception to the principle 
which he makes the guiding rule of bis life “ that which thou art, be 
it wholly.” But the moral issue decided, next comes the intellectual 
problem ; how is Brand to translate his principle into action ? And 
it is there that he misjudges : for though there is an absolute prin- 
ciple of right and wrong, there is no absolute principle of right and 
wrong conduct. It varies with circumstances, and Brand fails to 
recognise this, with the result that he is driven by a headstrong will 
into just that course of fatal and cruel consistency which Emerson so 
much deplored. 

But for the greatest modern play upon this question of authority 
and private judgment in matters of religion we had turn to Bernard 
Shaw’s Saint Joan, where the two come into sharp conflict. Joan 
believes firmly in her “voices” ; she believes, that is to say, that 
God speaks to her directly “through the imagination” as she express- 
es it. 

“ How do you know that you are right ? ” the Archbishop asks 

her. 

Joan : 1 always know. Mj voice 

Charles : Oh I your voices, your voices. Why don’t the voices (x>me to me? 1 am 
king, not you. 

Joan : They do come to you, but you do not hear them. You have not sat in the 
fields in the evening listening for them. When the angelus rings, you oross yourself 
and have done with it; but if you prayed from your heart and listened to the thrilling 
of the bells in the air after they stop ringinf ^ you would hear the voices as well as 
I do. 

This may be the pronouncement of a simple country maiden, 
but is probably the most direct statement of belief in direct commu- 
nication with God that is to be found anywhere in the modern drama ; 
and it is all the more effective because it is set against the teaching 
of the orthodox Church. Joan is essentially and profoundly religious : 
this fact Mr. Shaw is careful to stress repeatedly. Always she 
iddocribeiB herself as a faithful daughter of the Church, but her simple 
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mind cannot reconcile the idea of God’s Church with the arrogant 
claim of infallibility which it puts forward. To her the position is 
this the Church exists not for its own sake, but to work the will 
of God upon earth ; if, therefore, I obey the messages which. God 
sends me, am I not a true daughter of the Church ? So the trial 
scene, the climax of the whole play, resolves itself into a' clash 
between authority and private judgment. The ecclesiastical position 
has been stated quite clearly and quite fairly, by Mr. Shaw. The 
priesthood has been endowed with a supernatural gift, these clerics 
claim, and it is for it, and it only, to interpret the will of God. But 
Joan can see a position where she would have to decide between God 
and the Church. 


Ladvenu : Do you not believe that you are subject to the Chaioh of God on 
earth ? 

Joan : Tea. When have I ever denied it ? 

Ladvenu : Good ! That means, does it not, that you are subject to our Lord the 
Pope, to the cardinals, the archbishops and the bishops, for whom his Lordship stands 
here to day f 

Joan : God must be served first. 

D*Estivet : Then your voices command you not to submit yourself to the Church 
militant ? 

Joan : My voices do not tell me to disobey the Church, but God must be served 

first. 

Gauchon : And you, and not the Church, are to be the judge ? 

Joan : What other judgment can I judge by but my own ? 

It is not difficult to imagine that the Archbishop and his eccle- 
siastical brethren were genuinely shocked at hearing such a bold 
declaration , for if carried to its logical conclusion it would have far- 
reaching effects. Tt might even mean the rejection of the divinity 
of Jesus, of the belief in the Apostolic Succession, and of many other 

dogmas ; and then the authority of the Church 

Joan is burned, but as Ladvenu declares, her death is not the 
end, but the beginning. The epilogue, with the return of Joan, 
shows the triumph of individualism and private judgment. ’* My 
Hword shall conquer yet," she declares, “ the sword that nev«T 
struck a blow. Though men destroy my body, yet in my soul I have 
seen God." And as the curtain falls she utters the concluding words: 
" 0 God that madest this beautiful earth, when will it be ready to 
receive thy saints ? How long, O Lord, bow long ? Gradually the 
mind of the h uman race is becoming emancipated ; but there i» need 
of ftiany more Joans yet. 
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In his book Religious Perplexities Dr. L. F. Jacks makes the 
following statement : 

** All religious testimony, so far aa I can interpret its meaning, converges Awards 
a single point, namely this. There is that in the world, call it what yon will, whidi 
responds to the confidence of those who trust it, declaring itself to them as a fellow, 
worker in the pursuit of eternal values, meeting their loyalty to it with reciprocal 
loyalty to them, and com *ng in at critical moments when the need of its sympathy is 
greatest ; the conclusion being that wherever there ia a soul in darkness, obstruction 
or misery, there a^ao ia a power which can help, deliver, illuminate and gladden that 
soul. This ia the Helper of men, sharing their buaineas as creators of value nearest at 
hand when the worst has to be encountered ; the companion of the brave, the upholder 
of the loyal, the friend of the lover, the healer of the broken, the joy of the victorious— 
the God who ia Spirit, the God who is Love.** 

Of course, the orthodox Churchman would probably agrue that 
this was all a vague kind of speculation, and certainly too abstract 
to be called a Gnd. And it is indeed a different kind of God from 
that which the churches have preached for so many years ; but it is 
nevertheless the God of many modern dramatists. It is a broad 
definition, whereas the tendency in the past has always been to 
give a narrow definition, to try and limit God to a kind of superman, 
or something of a tyrant, who doles out rewards to his favourites and 
punishments to those who have offended him. But modern thought 
takes a more liberal view, and the drama, as \re have seen already, is 
usually in the forefront of thought. 

But not only has the conception of God undergone a transforma* 
tion ; the conception of man and his relation to the Divine Spirit has 
also changed. In most of the older drama it was taken for granted 
that man was a child of sin, that his nature was hopelessly corrupt, 
and that it was only by some miraculous interposition, or by the 
special grace of God, that he was able to do any good at all. Modern 
drama, on the other hand, is founded on the belief in the wanential 
goodness and purity of the human heart, and this it is which marks 
it out as distinct from the drama of any other period. It is a drama 
of hope, because, although it does not shut its eyes to the sordidness 
which can be seen all around us, it sees in humanity the possibilities 
of gnat achievement and of spiritual growth, with a will towards 
Bi^htand Justice which finally must stamp out all tbatismondly 
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corrupt. Modern dramatists, that is to say, look for evidence of Qod 
in the human heart. 

Something of this doctrine of the immanence of the Divine 
Spirit appears in as early a play as Ibsen's Emperor arid Oalilean, 
to which several references have already been made in other connec- 
tions. In the fourth act of this piece the Emperor Julian narrates 
to Nevita a dream which be has had on the previous night, which 
points out to him the way be most follow in bis search for God. 

" I dreamed that I saw a child pursued by a rich man who 
owned countless flocks but despised the worship of the gods. This 
wicked man exterminated all the child's kindred. But Zeus took pity 
on the child itself, and held his hand over it. Then I saw the child grow 
up into a youth under the careof Minerva and Apollo. Further I dreamed 
that the youth fell asleep upon a stone beneath the open sky. Then 
Hermes descended to him in the likeness of a young man, and said, 
** Come 1 will show thee the way to the abode of the highest god!" 
So he led the youth to tlie foot of a very steep mountain. There he 
left him. Then the youth burst into tears and lamentations, and 
called with a loud voice upon Zens. Lo! then Minerva and the 
Sun-King who rules the earth descended to his side, bore him aloft to 
the peak of the mountain, and showed him the whole inheritance of 
his race. But this inheritance was the orb of the earth, from ocean 
to ocean, and beyond the ocean. 

Then they told the youth that all this should belong to him. 
And therewith they gave him three warnings ; he should not sleep as 
his race had done, he should not hearken to the counsel of hypocrites, 
and lastly he should honour as gods those who resemble the gods. 

" Forget not," they said on leaving him, " that thou bast an immortal 
soul, and that this thy soul is of divine origin. And if thou follow 
our counsel thou shalt see our father, and become a god, even as we." 

Now this is plainly symbolic, though it is difficult to fix upon the 
precise interpretation of the symbolism. The inheritance of the race, 
stretching from ocean to ocean, perhaps represents the extent of human 
progress and achievement through the ages ; the command not to sleep 
is probably an injunction to think fearlessly, or a call to intellectual 
alertness and liberty ; the hypocrites plainly symbolise Ibsen's old 
bugbear, compromise ; but the most important of the three command- 
ments is the last : " honour as gods those who resemble the gods," 
for into those few words Ibsen has packed the gist of a large part of 

• 2 
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modern drama. " Forget not that thou hast an immortal soul, and 
that this thy soul is of divine origin ” : that is the belief at the bottom 
of all Ibsen’s plays. Only because be is firmly convinced that the 
• nature of every being is charged with a divine spark, which always 
urges it in the direction of truth rather than falseliood, of right rather 
than wrong, of love rather than hatred, does he declare that “ the 
strongest man is he who stands alone,” for moral courage can ' be 
founded only on the consciousness that however isolated we stand from 
man, we stand with God, who must finally triumph. 

Ibsen, then, affirms the divinity of human nature, and only when 
man realises this divinity, he tells us, will the race progress as God 
intends that it shall. Put a low value on man’s soul, and he remains 
at a low moral level, countenancing wars, oppression and injustice ; 
put a high value upon it, and be climbs ever higher and higher, aspiring 
to something of that divine eminence which he believes to be his 
ultimate destiny. 

Amongst our English dramatists the one writer who has stated 
the case for the immanence of the Divine Spirit more clearly than 
any other is George Bernard Shaw. Now, as we have seen already, 
Mr. Shaw claims for himself absolute intellectual liberty — liberty to 
believe and liberty to doubt as his reason directs ; and as must inevit- 
ably be the case when a person sets out in his search for truth free 
from the tyranny of creeds, conventions and pre-conceived ideas, his 
religious beliefs are never quite the same for two moments together. 
In his very early days he seems to doubt the existence of a Higher 
Intelligence at all. Gradually, however, as we follow the evolution of 
his mind through play after play, we discern a growing suggestion of 
some directing force, culminating in the conception of the Life Force 
of Man and Superman. But neither this nor the later Back to 
Methuselah is directly a religious play. The first piece in which 
Mr. Shaw really comes to grips with religious questions is The Devil's 
Disciple where he launches an attack on the narrow puritanism which 
pervaded many English homes at that time. This puritanism clung 
tenaciously to the doctrine of original sin, with its implication that 
by nature man is not God's but the Devil's disciple. Taking this 
designation for the hero of his play, Mr. Shaw reveals the irony of 
the whole position by making the ” Devil's disciple ” at whom all the 
clerics and saints look askance, reveal himself in his true colours, 
a sdund'hlearted, self-sacrificing, yet unassuming person, who is ^y 
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to take upon his shoulders the consequences of another’s faults. .Good 
deeds and self-sacrifice, the author tells os, are natural to man, spring- 
ing as they do from the very foundations of his being, and it quite 
often happens that the people, apparently the most irreligious, are in 
reality the most truly good. 

The Devil's Disciple centres around the story of how the notorious 
Bichard Dudgeon saves the suspected chaplain, the Reverend Anthony 
Anderson from the gallows and comes near to being hanged himself 
in Anderson’s stead. Anderson is far from an admirable character; 
indeed, one feels that the author has made lum unnecessarily cowardly 
and despicable ; but this fault, if fault it be, can be excused on the 
ground that it was probably committed with the intent of showing by 
contrast the fundamental soundness of Dudgeon’s character. The 
Reverend Mr. Anderson is trying to convert Dudgeon, and for that 
purpose he invites him to his house to tea. Mrs. Anderson is alone 
with her guest at the moment, and half jocularly he suggests that 
they look more like man and wife than a hostess entertaining a disciple 
of the Devil ; but somehow Mrs. Anderson does not relish being linked 
in this way with Richard. ” 1 would rather have a husband whom 

everybody respects,” she tells him, ” than a and be, divining 

her thoughts, finishes the sentence for her, adding to it a little of bis 
own philosophy. ” Than the Devil’s disciple. You are right. But 
I dare say your love helps him to be a good man, just as your bate 
helps me to be a bad one.” Soon, however, Richard gives proof that 
he is not so very much worse than the chaplain, for to the lady’s 
horror and astonishment a band of soMiers enters to arrest her 
husband, and mistaking Richard for that gentleman, apprehends him. 
Richard goes without a word, and so risks his life for another. The 
whole position is summed up by Anderson in the final act. 

‘'It is in the hour of trial that a man fiuds his true profession. 
This foolish young man {placing his hand on Richard's shoulder) 
boasted himself the Devil’s disoiple, but when the hour of trial came 
to him, he found it was his destiny suffer and be faithful to death. 
I thought myself a decent minister of the gospel of peace, but when 
the hour of trial came to mo, I found that it was my destiny to be a 
man of action, and that my place was among the thunder of the 
captains and the shouting ; so I am starting life at fifty as ('aptain 
Anthony Anderson of the Springtown Militia ; and the Devil’s disciple 
will^stsrt presently as the Reverend Richard Dudgeon, and wag bis 
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paw in my old pnlpit." And bo the Devil's diseiple proves himself 
a son of God. 

The same conception of human nature is embodied once again in 
The Shotoing-up of Blanco Posnet, though in this case the episode is 
set on a western ranch, and the hero (using the word both in the 
accepted modern sense and in the more restricted literary sense) is 
a common horse-thief. Again, note the irony in the title. A 
“showing up" usually denotes the revelation of vicious or hypocritical 
tendencies in the character of a person who appears a model of virtue ; 
but Blanco's showing up is of the opposite kind. The very man 
whom everyone regards as a desperate and incorrigible criminal 
turns out to possess, at the very bottom of his nature, a spark of 
divine goodness, which blazes up at the most unexpected moment 
and completely upsets all his calculated wickedness ; and the agency 
through which he realises the divinity of bis own nature is a distressed 
mother, with a little child at the point of death. Blanco meets them 
on a lonely moor as he is driving away a stolen horse ; the woman 
begs him to lend her his beast to ride to the doctor’s with her child, 
and Blanco the desperate, Blanco the incorrigible, who had never 
known a human impulse before, feels his heart soften and tears come 
to bis eyes. Without a word he hands her the horse and remains 
gazing abstractedly into space. So preoccupied is he that he does not 
even notice the approach of the Sheriff’s men till they lay hands upon 
him to arrest him, and then he goes with them without any resistance. 
The old Blanco Posnet is dead for ever, for as he stood there looking 
and musing, lost to the whole world, a new light had broken upon 
him. " When you took me,” he asks his accusers at the trial, “did 
I fight like a thief, or run away like a thief ? Or was there any sign 
of a horse near me ?” 

Strapper : Ton were lookio); at the rainbow, like a damned ailly tool, inatead of 
keapu>d yoor wits about you ; and we stole upon you and had you iigiit before yon oonld 
drew a bead on ns. 

Sheriff t That don't sonnd like good sense. What wonld he be looking at a rainbow 

for? 

Blanco t I’ll tell yon Sheriff, t was looking at it because there was |iot»»«thip p 
written on it. 

Sheriff : How do yon mean, written on it ? 

JBtoico; The words were" I’re got the cinch on you this time, H|an w Poenet.” 
Yes, Oieriff, I sew those words in green on the red streak of the rainbow { and as I 
thsn I Celt Stoapper’s grab on my arm and Sqninty's on my pistol." < 


saw 
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Thus does Blanco at last come to know his real self ; but is 
not the only one in the play who is shown up in this way. 1&. 
Shaw’s thesis of fundamental human goodness is exemplified in at 
least two other characters — ^Feemy Evans and the Sheriff. Feemy is 
a woman of doubtful reputation who is hired to give false witness 
against Blanco, and has apparently no scruples about perjuring 
herself ; but when she hears Blanco’s story, even she finds that she 
can lie no longer, and breaks down in tears, exclaiming : 

”0 Grod, I felt the little child’s hand on my neck — can’t 
(bursting into tears and scolding at the other woman) It’s you with 
your snivelling face that’s put me off it. No, it wasn’t him'. I 
only said it out of spite, because he insulted me. May I be struck 
dead if ever I saw him with the horse 1” Blanco, understanding 
perfectly well what has happened, merely whispers to her, "Softy; 
cry-baby I Landed like met Doing what you never intended to dot’’ 
As for the Sheriff, he too impressed by the action of the horse-thief 
whom a few minutes before he was eager to hang even before his 
guilt bad been proved, and after commending his humanity and 
courage, adjourns the court and takes up a collection for the mother 
of the dead child. 

In this way, then, Mr. Shaw shows the Divine Spirit at work in 
the life of man, impelling him, sometimes seemingly against his own 
will, to tread the path of truth and honour ; but a mere dramatic 
representation is never enough for Mr. Shaw ; he must have the moral 
of his play expressed plainly and unmistakably in so many words, 
and in this piece the person whom be chooses to drive that moral 
home is no other than Blanco himself. The convert’s sermon, with 
which the play concludes, re-iterates in a rough and ready, yet a 
perfectly sincere manner, the belief in the divinity of hunum nature 
and the sanctity of man as instruments for the achievement of a 
divine purpose. 

filmctf : Why did th« child die ? Tell me that, if yon can. Be can’t have wanted to 
kill the child. Why did he make me go ao toft on the child if He wav gMu g K y r d on it 
HimMlf t Why ehonld He go hard on the innocent kind and go aoft on- a lutten thing like 
me f Why did I go aoft myaalf ? Why did Uie Sheriff go ao aoft f Why did Foamy go aoft ? 
What’s thia game that’s npaet oar game t For, it seems to om that there’s two games being 
played. Onr game is a rotten gacne, that makes me feat I’am dirt, aod that yon ’re all aa 
rotten dirt aa me. ’Tother game may be a silly gaow, bat 'taint rotten. Wben the Sheriff 
pUyed it he elopped being ntten. When Feemy played it the paint nearly dropped off her 
taes, When X played it I onraad myself for a fool ; bnt I lost the rotten feel, all the acme. 
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Elder Daniels : It was the Lord speakiog to your soul, Blanoo. 

Blanco : 0 yes I Too know all about the Lord, don’t you ? You’re in the Lord’s 
confidence. He would 'nt for the world do anything to stock yon, would He» Boosy dear ? 
Yahl What about the croup? It was early days when He made the croap, I guess. It 
• was the beat He could think of then ; but when it turned out wrong in His hands, He made 
you and me to fight the croup for BUm. You bet He didn’t make us for nothing; and He 
would 'nt have made us at all if He could have done His work without us. By gum I that 
must be what we're for. He'd never have made us to be rotten, drunken blackguards like 
me and good-for-nothing rips like Feemy. He made me because He had a job for me. He 
ht me run loose till the job was ready, and then I had to come along and do it, hanging 
or no hanging. And I tell you it did'nt feel rotten ; it felt bully, just bully. Anyhow, I 
got the rotten feeling off me for a minute of my life, and I'll go through fire to get it off 

me again No mere paths. No more broad and narrow. No more good or bad. There's 

no good and no bad ; but by Jimmy, gents, there’s rotten game and there's a great game. 
I played the rotten game, but the great game was played on me ; and now I’m for the great 
game every time. 

Amen." 

The Devil’s Disciple and The Showing-up of Blanco Posnet are 
probably the two contributions to modern drama in which this belief 
in the inainanence of God finds the most complete expression ; but in 
several other of Mr. Shaw’s plays we find hints which point in the 
same direction. > Major Barbara, for instance, does not take this 
subject as its central theme, yet in the delineation of the rather 
ruffianly Bill Walker we discern another Blanco Posnet. Barbara, 
in spite of family persuasions to the contrary, holds the view that 
human nature is fundamentally good, and that even the most depraved 
character will respond to the promptings of conscience, if only his 
conscience is awakened. 

There are neither good men nor scoundrels,” she tells her 
father. ** There are just children of one Father, and the sooner they 

stop calling one another names, the better They’re all just the same 

sort of sinners, and there’s the same salvation ready for them all.” 

Bill Walker is something of a materialist as well as a sceptic; 
because he has never seen his soul he refuses to believe that he has 
one ; but Barbara is not long in showing him that he has. Bill 
himself, too, comes to see the reason in her contention, and walks 
away in silence. And it is just the same with the jovial soldier who 
appears straight from Hell ” in the epilogue to Saint Joan ; even he 
has redeemed himself, and so earned one day’s leave a year, by the 
performance of a good deed. “ 1 never thought about it,” be tells 

^ Aud, of ooune, also in The Black OirH'e Adventures wbera the Black Girl, failing to 
find •iiitfaotioo in any of the deitiea presented to her by the Bible theology, it Uet 
diaeovm God in her sm^ children end a life of aerrioe for others. * 
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Peter Caucbon. It came natural like. But they scored it up for 
me.'* That, Mr. Shaw would have us believe, is how all good deeds 
(that is, truly good deeds, done with no ulterior motive) come about ; 
they are done "natural like," and though they may appear insi(^i< 
ficant at the time, they are scored op by one who takes such trifles 
into account. Yes, man is primarily spirit, not flesh, and that spirit 
is of divine origin. That is what Magnus meant in The Apple Cart 
when he declared that no theory which regards ’ man as an India- 
rubber stamp would ever succeed for long. 

The old divine theory worked because there is a divine spark in all of us; and the 
stupidest or worst monarch or minister, if not wholly God, is a bit of a god— an attempt at 
a good — however little the bit and onsnccessful the attempt. Bat the India-rubber stamp 
tlieory breaks down in every emergency, because no king or minibter is the very least bit 
like a stamp ; he is a living soul." 

This, after all, must be at the basis of all religion, for the 
religious sense in the individual depends ultimately upon, and must 
always come back to, a natural yearning for a better and a higher 
mode of life ; and true worship can be no other than a communion of 
the spiritual in man with the great forces akin to it in the external 
world. So, as Mr. Shaw assures us in his preface to Back to 
Methuselah, all reformations in religion are, in a sense, not a step 
forward but a step backward ; the tendency is always to shake off 
dead creeds and formulae and get back to primal things. 

Since the discovery of evolution as the method of the Life Force, the religion of 
metaphysical vitalism has been gaining the definiteness and concreteness needed to make 

it assimilable by the educated, critical man. But it has always been with ns 

Protestantism was a movement towards a light called an inner light, becanse every man 
must see it with bis own ejes, and not take any priest’s word for it. or any church's 
account of it. In short, there is no question of a new religion, but rather of re^distilling 
the eternal spirit of religion, and thus extricating it from the sludgy residue of tempora- 
lities and legends that are making belief impossible though they are the stock-in-trade 
of all the churches and all the schools.'* 

Those churchmen (and one does come across such people) who 
accuse Mr. Sbaw of having no religion would do well to ponder over 
this passage. Of course, if by religion one merely means ritual and 
creeds, then certainly Mr. Shaw is irreligious. But real religion is 
much more than this ; it is deeper, broader and more vital, and in 
every clime and every age, through every prophet and every teacher, 
it has sprang from the same primal impnlse, 

SJhJfield, Bnglahdt 



SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY : OLD AND NEW 
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THE ERA OF “ NATIONAL-SOOULISM ” 

W B have seen bow by the end of 1927 Russia bad lost all hope of 
bringing about a world-revolution. In China, in the Tslamic 
countries and in Germany, Russia after having obtained gi'eat authority 
and prestige lost much of what she bad gained. Russo-Cbinese friend* 
ship had turned into bitter enmity. Russian influence in the Islamic 
countries was on the wane. And Germany had adopted a conciliatory 
attitude towards the Western countries. Whatever the reasons of 
Russian failure to sovietise the rest of the world, she was now com* 
polled to abandon her schemes of world*wide revolution. Or at any 
rate it now became necessary that World-Revolution should be con- 
sidered as a very remote objective of Russian policy. Russia without 
denouncing the idea of World -Re volution in so many words, now prac- 
tically decided to live peacefully along with bourgeois nations. 

Stalin now developed his theory of establishing socialism in a 
separate country. In 1928 came the first Five-Year Plan. Russia 
now seemed to be anxious to devpte all her energies to the fulfilment 
of the Flan. Among other things it was essential for the success of 
the Plan that peace should be maintained with the outside world. 
From this time onwards we are in a period of Russian history in which 
Russia acts as a truly national state. The Flan necessitated more and 
more intercourse with the capitalist countries. But what brought 
Russia still nearer them and what mpde her a regular and "respect- 
able " member of the international polity were firstly the invasion of 
Bfanchuria by Japan (September, 1931) and secondly the coming of 
Hitler to power in Germany (at the beginning of 1933). 

In September 1931 came the Sino-Japanese War. It was no 
doubt a war, even if it was, and still is, referred to as a " dispute." 
Delate Japan's membership of the League of Nations, and despite the 
fact that she was a party to many an important international engage* 
li)ntt~4weli as the League Covenant, the Eellog Pact and the Nine 
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Power Pact— *Bhe actually iuraded Chinese terrihwy. Pablic 
all the world over was indignant. Bat Japan stack to hw poliey. She 
conquered Manchuria, and declared it to be on ‘ independ«it state/* 
It was given the name Mancbukuo. The Chinese boy-Emperar Hjeary 
Pa Yi who had to abdicate in 1912 became the king of the newly 
established state. Since then Japan has been the master ct Manohoria. 
She now also possesses the rich province of Jehol. And at the time of 
writing she is definitely trying to extend her dominion to otter 
Chinese territories, to Mongolia for instance. And there is no doqbt 
that Japan would not hesitate to occupy Russian territories in the 
Extreme East should opportunity present itself. Russia may be pn> 
pared at the present time to recognise Japanese claims in Manttnriat 
.as is shown by Russia’s sale to Japan of her share in the Oiinese 
Eastern Railway for less than £10,000,000, and perhaps even in 
Mongolia, but she would certainly not tolerate any encroachment 
upon Russian territory. Such a step will undoubtedly result in war 
between the two countries. 

That Japan is preparing for such a war, and that ttie expects a 
conflict in Siberia in the not very distant future is evident from tlm 
rapid construction of a new railway line in Manchuria, which was 
opened last year, between Eeshang and Sakbalyan. It connects Harbin 
with the Soviet frontier by a new route. Clearly the line is of great 
strategic importance. Apart from economic gain — ^for it opens up a 
new agricultural region — ^it connects the new Japanese protectorate 
with the heart of Siberia by a much shorter route. In case of war 
with Russia this railway line would enable Japan to transport troops and 
supplies much more quickly to the Russian frontier. Blagovestohanaak 
is an important Russian military and trade centre and has got 
a railway which runs into the heart of Siberia. The conquest of this 
town will enable the Japanese army to cut off all Russian oommanioa* 
tion with Vladivostok by the Trans-Siberian Railway, and will jdace 
the Soviet maritime {uovinces in the farthest East at the mercy of the 
Japanese invading army. Many towns are being rapidly founded on 
the new line. Penshan has already become quite important. Japan 
intends to build a large aerodrome in this town, for the place happens 
to be witbin easy striking distance of Soviet Russia. To-day Japan has 
got a very large army in Mancbukuo. 130,000 Japanese troops, cx one- 
third of the whole national army, are stationed in the new protectorate. 
Onfr and above there are 110,000 Manohukuo soldiers, and 12,000 

a 
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.trained " White^guardists,” under Japanese command. One shoidd 
-be a great believer in the innocence of man to think that these forces 
ace meant for the maintenance of domestic peace.*' Russians are. not 
puch optimists t 

It is quite understandable that Russia should be alarmed at the. 
Japanese conquest of Manchuria and her probable intentions with regard 
•to Outer Mongolia and Siberia. Russia has to protect 2,000 miles of 
.frontiers from Vanchuli to Vladivostok which directly touch the terri- 
•tory which has now for all practical purposes become a Japanese 
•possession. Besides, this territory projects into the domain of Russia. 
And Vladivostok, the only important Russian port in the Pacific, is 
connected with European Russia by means of the Chinese Eastern 
•Railway which passes through Manchuria. True, the Trans-Siberian 
-Railway also connects it with the West, but apart from the fact that 
this is a much longer route, as compared with the other, the Trans- 
Biberian Line too very closely skirts the Manchurian frontier and 
therefore cannot be regarded as immune from Japanese invasion. 

-The Sino-Japanese War affected Russian policy in two directions. 
It necessitated a military preparation on the part of Russia for a final 
settlement with Japan. Secondly there came a remarkable change in 
Russia’s relations with many countries, including the U. S. A. But 
before we discuss these developments we must take into consideration 
nnother event which has so largely determined the attitude of the 
Continental states towards Russia and Russia’s attitude towards them. 

-Closely following the Sino-Japanese War came the advent of the 
'Nazis to power in Germany. At the end of what has been described as 
the first period of Soviet foreign policy, 1927, the relations between 
Russia and Germany were, though not very, yet quite friendly. And 
‘such relations continued until the beginning of 19.33 when Hitler 
became all-powerful in Germany. The ^azis in spite of many a point 
of resemblance between themselves and the Bolsheviks are enemies of 
communism and of Russia. Their hostility towards Russia is not 
trolly due to their hostility towards communism. They stand for a 
policy of expansion towards the East and therein lies the root of the 
irooblo. Otherwise an understanding between Bolshevism and Nazism 
‘would not have been impossible. 

' Efoys Hitler in Mein Kampf: “ We (National-Socialists) stem 4he 
Qermailio' stream towards the south and west of Europe, and turn onr 
liyes ‘oaativsrd. -We have -finished with the pre-war policy of .coloipi^ 
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and trade, and are going over to the land policy of the future. Whw 
we talk of new lands in Europe we are bound to think first of Enarie 
and her border states." He claims that “ the organised Bussian state 
was not due to any political capacity of the Slav race, but it was!^ 
wonderful example of the efficiency of the Germanic element, in form- 
ing states among inferior races. This Germanic element may now he 
regarded as entirely wiped out in Bussia. The Jew has taken its 
place." And the character of the Jew, according to the Fuehrer is not 
that of the organiser, hut of a " decomposing leaven." Hitler seems 
to be sure that " the Empire is ripe for a collapse." He abuses the 
present rulers of Bussia, calls them low blood-stained criminals" and 
the scum of humanity." He is afraid that Germany is the next great 
objective of Bolshevism and the " international Jew." (The poor Jew 
most come in on whatever Hitler might speak or write. Hatred of- the 
Jew is an obsession with him.) 

Since Hitler’s assumption of power the Socialists and Communists 
are being ruthlessly persecuted in Germany. This persecution and 
Hitler’s declared desire of expansion towards the East are responsible 
for a complete estrangement between the two countries. But for^ju- 
nately for Bussia, she is not the only object of Hitler’s attack. And 
those nations which consider themselves to be threatened by the 
militant Third Reich have lost no time in coming to an understanding 
with Bussia. 

The Far Eastern crisis brought Bussia and the U.S.A. nearer 
each other. The U.S.A. was the only Great Power which had 
consistently refused to recognise the Government of the U.3.8.B. It 
was regarded as very unlikely that Soviet Bussia and the United 
States, the most prominent representatives of such antagonistic poli? 
tical and economic systems as Capitalism and Communism, would ever 
eome to an understanding. Post-war American Presidents, .Wilson, 
Hardinge, Coolidge and Hoover, all had been opposed to tbe estab- 
lishment of diplomatic relations with the U.S.S.B. America refdaed to 
recognise tbe Soviet Government on cultural and religious grounds, 
which still carry some weight in America. But in the year 1933 the 
world was not even surprised to find the new President of the U.S.A. 
taking the initiative in inviting Bussia to send over a representative 
in order to " explore personally all questions outstanding between tbe 
two countries." Litvinoff, the Commissar for Foreign Affairs, wlm 
^ to-day the most influential person in Bussia after Stalin, went ^ 
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America. Negotiations continued for a few days. The result of these 
negotiations was that the Soviet Gk}vemment was recognised by the 
n.S.A. in November, 1933. President Boosevelt declared that he 
wished to establish ” not merely normal but friendly relations.” 

The American and other apologists of Boosevelt’s policy would 
make us believe that economic considerations were responsible for this 
reversal of American policy. But an examination of the economic 
conditions of both these countries would make it clear that economics 
has very little, if at all, to do with this rapprochement. America 
cannot import anything from Russia, for practically all that Russia 
is in a position to export to America is found in abundance in the 
O.S.A. If that be the case Russia cannot afford to buy from America 
either, even if she requires certain goods produced in that country. 
An<l had this change in policy been really due to economic considera- 
tions the recognition of Russia ought to have come long before 1933. 
It was not economics, it was politics that determined the policy of the 
U.S.A. There was now a new and very disturbing development in 
the relations between China and Japan. America could not keep 
quiet over a development which would in the end mean a powerful 
blow to her own opportunities in China and which would most cer- 
tainly increase the power and prestige of her rival in the Pacific. 
America could now well visualise Japan installed at Vladivostok, con- 
trolling the Pacific Ocean. It was not a very happy prospect for 
America. A Russo-American alliance, it was thought, would prove 
capable of checking the advance of Japan in China. This seems to 
be the only reasonable explanation of the change in America’s attitude 
towards Russia. The Japanese Foreign Office described this move as 
” intensely interesting ! ” 

Another result of the Sino-Japanese conflict was a change for the 
better in the relations between Russia and China. At the end of 1927 
Rg gaian influence in China disappeared altogether. During the four 
years that followed there was no improvement in these relations. In 
fopt they became worse as a result of the controversy over the 
Chinese Eastern Railway. In 1929 there M'ose a serious trouble over 
the Railway between Soviet Russia and Chang Hsiao-Liang. Soviet 
troops had to enter Manchuria in order to compel the Manchurian 
lord to respect the provisions of the Treaty of 1924, providing for the 
j ftiat ownership of the Railway. But the Sino-Japanese War resulted, 
in a marked improvement in Busso-Ghinese relations. China once 
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nuffe resamed diplomatic relations with Soviet Bnssia towards the end 
of 1982. This concession on the Chinese side mast nataralfyfbe 
attributed to the Japanese policy in Manchuria. China now realiaed 
that the Japanese peril was even more formidable than the Bolshevik. 
The renewal of the BussO'Chiuese friendship has come opportunely 
for both the countries. Japan of course took the news seriously. An 
official spokesman regarded it as “ most unwelcome.'* He declared 
that the elements most disturbing to the peace of the world have 
now joined bands, and Japan stands squarely against these forces." 

What Bussian diplomacy could not achieve for five years in 
spite of constant endeavours was now achieved due to Japan's a^tes^ 
sive policy. To-day not only diplomatic relations have been restor^ 
between China and Bnssia, but the two countries understand each 
other much better. 

Capitalist America recognised the necessity of coming to an 
understanding with Communist Bussia, owing to the ambitions of 
the Japanese in China. France and her European allies — Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia and Bumania — recognised the importance 
of Bussian friendship because of the establishment of the Nazi regime 
in Germany. And just when Bussia was getting nervous at the pi^ 
of Japanese advance in Manchuria and Jehol, she was in a position tb 
settle her differences with her neighbours and with France. She 
concluded a number of pacts of non-aggression. In the month of July 
1933 the Western and the Middle Eastern neighbours of the 
U.S.S.B., namely Estonia, Latvia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Bumania, 
Turkey, Persia and Afghanistan, signed pacts of non-aggression. The 
Soviet Government thus secured the safety of their Western and 
Middle Eastern frontiers in the event of a war in the Far East, so 
far as it is at all possible to obtain security by means of pacts and 
treaties. 

The Soviet Pact of July 1933 is meant to *' reinforce " peace 
between the signatories. It secures the singatories against aggres- 
sion, a term which has been clearly defined. Of all the states that 
are parties to this pact Bussia perhaps felt the greatest difficulty in the 
case of Rumania. For between Bussia and Rumania the question of 
Bessarabia was still unsettled. Russia, however, by signing this pact 
virtually gave up her claim over Bessarabia. Pcland in spite of this 
pact must still be regarded as an uncertain factor because ci the reoMit 
devdopment in her relations with Germany. But the Little Entente 
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are extremely nervoue because of the possibility of an Austro-Germao 
Upion. It was natural that they should welcome an understanding 
with Bussia. 

. But much more important than these Pacts of non-aggression is 
the new friendship between Russia and France. Pacts of Non- 
aggression and Conciliation were concluded between the two countries. 
All disputes arising between France and the U.S.S.R. which could 
not be regulated by ordinary diplomatic means were, according to the 
Conciliation Convention, to be passed to a Conciliation Commission for 
amicable settlement. And in spite of French official denial it is as 
certain as anything can be that a regular alliance similar to the 
pre-War Entente has been concluded. France has forgotten and 
forgiven the Bussian desertion of 1917 and the repudiation of debts 
by the Soviet Government. In face of the German danger, real 
and imaginary, France has come to definite understandings with 
Soviet Bussia. The visit of M. Cot, the French Air Minister, and his 
party of aviation experts and French Air Ministry officials in 
September 1933, pointed to a new development in Franeo-Bussian 
relations. The Bussian military and air authorities since then have 
been seeking technical advice in France, just as in the past they sought 
this advice in Germany. 

Italy was not far behind the Western neighbours of Bussia in 
signing a non-aggres.sion pact with the Soviet Government in 
September 1933. Italian relations with the Soviet had been on the 
whole quite good for many years. But still better had been Italy’s 
relations with Germany; Now, however. Hitler’s policy with regard 
to Austria completely disillusioned the Italians about German 
friendship. Italy, like Bussia, therefore had to revise her ‘revisionist ’ 
policy. The conclusion of the Non-aggression Pact between Fascism 
and Bolshevism has greatly strengthened Bussia’s position in Central 
and Eastern Europe. 

The culmination of all these pacts and alliances is Bussia’s mem- 
bership of the League of Nations. In September 1934, the Government 
of Soviet Bussia were formally solicited by representatives at Geneva 
to join the League. On behalf of the Soviet Government the 
invitation was accepted by Litvinoff. He wrote that his Government 
was, willing to “ become a member of the League, occupying therein 
^ jdaon dne to itself, and undertaking to observe all the international 
and decisions binding upon members in conformity with 
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Artioltf IX of the Covenant.” By “ the place due to iteelf,’* .wfe 
apparently meant a permanent seat on the Council ! Theenti^ ol 
Russia into the League must be regarded as a triumph iSt the 
anti>Nazi coalition. The withdrawal of Germany and .Japan, .fttttdi 
the League was in some measure compensated by Russian entry. 

Soviet Russia had consistently refused to enter the League* , She 
always thought that the League was an organisation of the capitalistic 
and imperialistic powers, Great Britain and France being prominenj^ 
among them, and the primary purpose of this society was to perpe* 
tuate these systems. The other nations regarded Russia as an 
outcast. Russia was considered to be unworthy for admittance to 
honourable society. But the circumstances had now changed; 
Because of the impending danger in the Far East ‘‘ National- 
Socialist ” Russia thought it advisable to join that very League which 
she had been so vehemently denouncing from its inception. And 
because of the German menace other nations also had to revise their 
opinions about Russia. They now tried their best to bring the outcast 
into the League of respectable nations. 

Through all these pacts and understandings and her entry into 
the League Russia’s diplomatic position has become very strong indc^. 
But Russia has not wholly depended on diplomatic understandings. 
Her military preparations in the Far East are advancing with a. 
thoroughness typical of Bolshevist Russia. 

Since the Far-Eastern trouble started the Soviet authorities have 
been trying to improve communications between Western Russia and 
the Far East. They have also been trying to make their Far 
Eastern army as self-supporting as possible. A double-track railway 
communication has already been established between Samara and 
Karymskaya. The Trans-Siberian line has been repaired and a 
more efficient system of signalling has been instituted. A second 
track which is being laid on the Trans-Baikal-Amur-Usssri line is 
nearing completion. 

Moreover, Siberia and the Far Eastern possessions of Russia are 
being systematically colonised. They are being freed of “undesirable” 
elements. Settlers are being imported from Western Russia. 
As a result of the extraordinary privileges that are granted to them 
many Russians find it more convenient to settle there. Agriculture 
is receiving the attention that is its due. And new industries are 
being established. The Soviet authorities believe, not without reason, 
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that in the event of war it will be possible to support the Far Eastern 
army by the supplies from Siberia and Far East. 

The total strength of the Far Eastern wmy is estimated at 
160,000 men. Special attention is being bestowed on the oonstmctioii 
of aeroplane bases. Irkutsk is an important example. About four 
hundred aeroplanes are there, out of which fifty are said to be heavy 
bombers. Chemical works have been started at Eamerovo to {ttoduce 
poison-gas and other war-chemicals. All these measures clearly show 
that Russia is preparing for the coming struggle. 

Russia seems to be anxious to avoid a conflict, as is evident by 
her attitude with regard to Manchuria and Bessarabia. She would 
have war neither in the East nor in the West. It does not mean that 
she values peace more than war. But her economic programme in 
order to be fully realised requires a long period of peace and tranquillity. 
In fact a great war involving Russia may mean the end of the 
Communist experiment in that country. But Russia feels she will 
not be allowed to live peacefully. Japan will strike before long. 
Germany may utilise this opportunity to realise her dream of expan- 
sion towards the East. This Russia must resist. In view of this 
danger she has tried to make herself impregnable by means of 
political understandings and pacts of non-aggression on the one hand 
and far-reaching preparations for war on the other. 


Dacca. 


I Concluded) 



ARTS AND CRAITTS OB INDIA 

ASKTKUICAB HALDAB 
Principal, Oovemmcnt School of Arte, Luckncao, 

T ET me, first of all, try to remove a few misanderstaDdings about art 
-i that prevail in the minds of our people. I shall then proceed to 
analyse the causes which were responsible for the spread of our art>culture 
among our people in earlier times and the reasons for its decay in modem 
times. The first confusion is about the words ‘‘arts and crafts.*’ There 
is very little difference in the significance of the words ** Arts " and 
‘‘arts andcrafts.” Arts and crafts” isaphrase which includes the arts 
of design and of handicrafts — all those arts which ”go to the maJdng of 
house beautiful.” The phrase had its origin in the revival of arts 
and handicrafts which began about 1876 in Europe. In England 
specially the growth of the factory system with its specialized functions 
for each workman had almost destroyed the feeling for art among work* 
men. Hence, the movement was started by William Morris to rescue 
public taste from cheap imitation of foreign models, to encourage 
handicrafts and to raise them to their rightful position in the category 
of fine arts. It was in his hand that plastic urt revived in its former 
glory. His conviction may thus be quoted in his own language : 

” What I mean by art is some creation of man which appeals 
to his emotions and his intellect by means of his senses. 

” We have two kinds of art : one of them would exist even if 
men had no needs, but such as are essentially spiritual, and (mly 
accidentally material or bodily. The other kind, called into 
existence by material needs, is bound no less to recognise the 
aspirations of the soul and receive the impress of its striving towards 
perfection. 

” Not only is it possible to make the matters needful to our 
daily life works of art, but there is something wrong in the civUisa- 
tion which does not do this; if our houses, our clothes, our household 
furniture and utensils are not works of art, they are either wretched 
makeshifts, or what is worse, degrading shams of better things.” 
The truth underlying his conviction is not to be understood with 
reference to William Morris’s country only. It might equally be 
Applied to any other country’s art, particularly to India, where fiar very 
“»njr reasons the artistic conscience of the peoirie has degenerated, 

4 
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Thus the word art in a hroad sense of the term now. refers to 
anything which is not an immediate product of nature, but artificial 
and made by the aid of human dexterity. By “ arts ’* we also mean 
those phases of human activity \^ich result from human skill. Thus 
it is only for the sake of convenience that art is classified into useful 
or applied arts on the one hand and fine arts on the other. Tbe latter 
embrace painting, sculpture, architecture and music, and, according 
to some, even poetry. Pottery, brasswork, silverwork are classified 
as useful or applied arts. These latter could be practised by anyone 
who had hereditary skill and acquired the necessary talents or the 
requisite training. In handicraft, however clever the craftsman may 
be, it is absolutely impossible for him to manufacture two articles 
identically alike. This is one of the reasons why artistic handicraft is 
also classed as fine art by connoisseurs. 

Be it noted that in India aesthetic arts embrace 64 kinds of 
human skill and aesthetic achievements, including weaving, woodwork, 
metal work and the like. But these are the products of manual crafts 
and not of mechanical devices, for the simple reason that they were not 
then invented. In the present condition of this machine-ridden world, 
handicrafts are fast losing their ground in India and abroad. 

Art, as has already been said, can be aesthetically divided into 
groupsj but it has been usually partitioned as graphic art, t.r., fine 
art and plastic art, i.e., arts and crafts. But it is not possible even 
then to think of them apart. A piece of work should have design and 
aesthetic appeal, without which it can have commercial value, but no 
intrinsic value as art. If the design and aesthetic appeal are taken 
out of it, the term art- ware cannot be applied. And design and 
aesthetic appeal are the very essence of fine art. Similarly an 
artist who has devoted his life to only painting pictures cannot be 
blind to the beauties of objects of hig'} craftsmanship. Moreover, no 
artist would care to see his work placed in such material surroundings 
as do not frame the picture properly. Even a picture or a sculpture 
must needs be supported by crafts. 

This close dependence between crafts and fine arts is as old as 
society. In the pre-historic ages, the primitives had also thought of 
beautifying their surroundings and household objects. Primitive 
people dwelling in caves and natural surroundings had to struggle bard 
theur exis^nce, and they found recreation in beautifying their 
caTe: 4 FoUl 968 by painting, on their walls, scenes of their duly ef^rch 
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for foo3 aod shelter. That is why we find in ancient caves in. Spam 
and^ in India wild hunting scenes. They even used to tattoo their body 
to decorate themselves. The human instinct for self-adomment wae 
responsible for discovering ornaments in crude forms of beads and 
stones which developed into fine jewelleries of the day. Later, on^ 
probably, these primitive men attached other significance to these 
ornaments and used them as symbols in their rituals. But, originally, 
it may be asserted that these craft-objects were vehicles of aesthetic 
satisfaction. The sense of beauty thus achieved in the bygone days 
can be traced in the works of art found in Egypt, Babylonia and 
Mahenjo-Daro and Harappa in India. In such practical objects as ancient 
flints we notice all kinds of decorations, and the difiGiculty of engraving 
them on hard stone in those days can better be imagined than 
described. In Mahenjo-Daro we find well-cut beads and ornaments 
the workmanship of which still puzzle the modern man. Those ancient 
art-relics reveal to us the real urge for creation and dynamic 
rhythm, which is sadly lacking in so-called great achievements of art, 
Those primitives had no civilization worth speaking of, and yet 
we find expressions of art-culture in their crude handiwork. No 
distinction between Fine Art and Crafts was then thought of. 

The process of the development of the human mind could be traced 
through these relics of ancient arts and crafts. Thus a broken pitcher 
found in an ancient site would tell a long tale of the ancient thought 
and culture of a people. For instance, pottery is one of the most 
ancient handicrafts in the world and its evolution traces the evolution 
or the progress of the whole human civilization. The - .crude 
beginning of earthen jars which we find among the primitives 
gradually took shape as glazed ones in Egypt, Persia and finally 
reached its perfection as fine porcelain in China which can be rightly 
classed as fine art-ware. Originally porcelain was made in China 
and then it found its way through Persia to the different parts of the 
world. It was a great discipline for other peoples to copy them and 
many devoted their lives to achieve perfection in that art, with the 
result that porcelain-ware became so cheap as to find itself in every 
household. Thus the natural evolution of only a useful object, i.e., a 
craft-product ended in a perfect Fine Art. 

The second confusion is about the origins of our indigenous 
art-forms. There is an idea current among our people that ail 
such origins are native to the soil. But this is falsified by the histco^ 
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of India. Many nations were attracted by the magnificence and 
wealth of India ; Hons, Greeks and other foreigners attacked India 
several times with the result that there was a constant intermixture 
of foreign culture, tradition and ideas. India imbibed various cultures 
particularly new ideas about arts and crafts. So the history of Indian 
arts and crafts is a history of the intermixture of artistic achievements 
of various countries. Exchange of foreign art- ware with India bad 
become so common that it is now difficult to distinguish the peculiarly 
Indian elements in any ancient art work. It is widely held that from 
very ancient times foreigners came from Asia Minor to India for trade 
and commerce and used to exchange goods and commodities in Egypt 
and Persia. The origins of inlay work on ivory, gold, silver, etc., or 
Damascene work of Northern India are still in the dark. It is 
difficult to state whether they were invented in India in ancient times 
or in the mediaeval period or whether we got them as a result 
of association with foreigners in some distant prehistoric times. 
Similar is the case with the art of printing on cloths or filigree 
works. 

Such exchange of art culture has happened practically in all coun- 
tries all over the world. Early European art was obviously influenced 
by the Egyptian, and Persian and European scholars themselves 
acknowledge the debt. To-day also we find Chinese and Japanese 
influence in the decoration of houses in Europe. The easy and simple 
bouse decoration and furniture of Japan is easily traceable in a modern 
style of European home. Similarly in the period when Buddhism was 
expanding beyond the frontiers of India we clearly find traces of Indian 
culture and art in Central Asia, China and Japan. Chinese contri- 
bution in Persian art is similarly traceable. It is thus very difficult to 
estimate a nation’s contribution to another in the development and 
gradual evolution of its civilization, ar) and culture. One can never 
say to what extent one nation is indebted to another. 

Yet we must not think of intermixture of traditions as the only 
process of development in Indian art. It is certain that a piece of art- 
work for a particular branch of art might have come from any country, 
but finally it must needs take to the native forms. Thus it is through 
adaptation by the native talents to the local motifs and designs that 
cnltnre and art are nationalized. This association with foreign culture, 
tradition and interchange of ideas since time immemorial seems to be 
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ft plaonble neftson for the wonderful vuiety in Indian arte and ^epMffee. 
Art cannot be confined witbin the boundaries of a country. 

Apart from traditions and motifs which can be foreign or natieud; 
Nature to which the artist refers is certainly ind^mons, and '^e 
artist and the designer must take clue from the nature of their own 
native soil. 

One may try to examine the conditions rfhich rendered it possible 
for art to be appreciated by our people even when they were not 
educated in the present sense of the term. Machinery and quick 
transport were unknown in olden times. This led to limited markets. 
The famous muslin, brocade, ivory work, etc., of India thus retained 
their appeal and were thus appreciated both in India and abroad. 
We know from history that European statesmen and eccmomists were 
alarmed by tfae enormous transhipment of their gold to India in 
exchange for Indian art-wares. India’s geographical situation was 
not clearly known to the Western world in those days uid it was 
these art-wares that offered them a glimpse of India thousands of 
miles away. 

Moreover, the Indian village organization was highly favourable 
to the development of arts and crafts. Before the advent of machine- 
made products each Indian village was a self-snfficient 
economic unit. The villagers produced everything that they had 
need of, according to the economic organization of such villages ; each 
worker received remuneration in grain. Naturally the village artists 
and craftsmen had no anxieties for their living, for the village system 
made sufficient provision for it. In exchange for their art-ware and 
commodities of general requirement, they enjoyed rent-free lands or 
other remunerations from their peasant customers. The design and 
shape of commodities produced by these people depended 
not only upon the social customs and traditions of 
the village, but were also determined by religious convttstkHis. 
Copper, brass and silver pots for marriage gifts were designed and 
executed according to the standard models definitely laid down by 
religious dogmas for such occasions. In rural areas there were 
diffnent localties for different kinds of artists and craftsmen, for 
example, copper-smiths, braziers, weavers, etc. Similar was the 
organization in towns and cities. 

It was also the custom among the rich to call the crafts- 
Ufin and arlisis in their own houses and to get their artistic .wiitus 
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executed under their own supervision. Sometimes such patrons 
would even suggest changes to the artists in standard models and 
designs. Thus the artizans were supplied with delicate and beautiful 
* designs and so deviation from the usual course was possible. 

It is well known that Akbar directed the whole construction 
of his palace and adjoining garden to the minutest details. He 

took great delight in Spending bis leisure hours with the artists, 

while they were at work. Shah Jeban bad the famous Taj Mahal 
executed under bis direct supervision. It was this great interest 
in arts ef the Moguls which excited the admiration of .the foreign 
merchants and ambassadors. We know much about Indian arts 
and artists of the Mogul period from contemporary European travellers. 
Bernier’s account of 1656 throws much light on the subject. There 
was a particular day when the Emperor used to sit in Dewan-i-Khos 
with his lords and Urarahs for the selection of the best foreign 

art-wares. Various kinds of articles from various parts of the 

worlds were brought before him. If perchance he took fancy to 
a certain piece of art-ware, he would ask the local artists to make a 
similar one. Thus there was a constant flow and intermixture of 
foreign art with Indian art during the Mogul period. In a fusion of 
culture like this much that was bad was also copied. Moreover, 
every year there used to be a Nau-Roza fair to celebrate the new 
year festival in which craftsmen and artists used to bring their art- 
wares for sale before the Emperor. There was thus an active royal 
interest in the progress of arts and crafts which naturally helped and 
stimulated the artists. It has become proverbial to speak of the 
exquisitely fine workmanship of Shah .Tehan’s Peacock Throne. 
An artist if be could attract royal notice for his works, would 
get Jagirs and monthly allowances for his family which would be 
transmitted from generation to generati<^n. Thus the hereditary and 
class artists were patronized as in Hindu times. The system was 
very helpful to the growth of arts and crafts as it became a family 
profession for generations, with the result that such artists attained a 
very high degree of specialization and perfection. 

Apart from direct patronage and other kinds of support, the artists 
primarily get inspiration for their design from Nature and secondarily 
from national culture and tradition. Nature, indeed, supplies the inspira- 
tion lor the conception of design, for an artist always tries to imbibe all 
that is |baaa(i|al> grand and noble in Nature, be makes them his v^ 
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Qwo/ and then reshapes and. remodels their expression in his otrn ciieik 
tion. This is the joy of creation, which is another explanation for the 
transformation in the artist’s imagination of natural objects, sometimes 
beyond recognition. 

I shall now give certain illustrations which will show the diffucdon 
of motifs among nations, their dependence upon local environment. and 
traditions. They will also indicate the transformation that occurs in 
their process of operation. In ancient India people conceived the 
world in terms of a lotus. Artists have given different inter- 
pretations of this lotus motif and have given expression to it in 
innumerable modes and fashions in their creation. The numerous 
forms and designs of the lotus have found their way into places like 
Java, Bali, Cambodia, Siam, where Indian culture and art have found 
admission. Even now in the pottery of the above-mentioned plMes 
we find a variety of lotus designs. Similarly we find an abundant 
variety in the shape and design of the lily in Egypt. All these artistic 
designs of lily and lotos do not actually coincide with the real lotus or 
lily. Artists of both countries have only taken the internal outline and 
beauty of these flowers as their basis and given expression to their 
various artistic conceptions thereof. 

In China the dragon figure is abundantly found in commodities 
of daily use. We find ornamental dragons in their dress and livery, 
in their everyday utensils. The theme has been heavily worked— so 
much so that when designed for a royal article the dragon claws have 
five nails, in the case of royal representatives they have four, and for 
-the commons three nails only. 

Many motifs of design are inspired in Bengal from com seeds, 
"courie,” myrobalans, fish, etc., and such other local commodities. 
Every country has its traditional art-symbol handed down from 
generation to generation. Sometimes, owing to excessive use of these 
art symbols in works of arts and crafts, the work becomes cumber- 
some. For ages Persian carpets have been bearing their characteristic 
symbols like the cypress. Similarly we recognize a piece of Indian 
art by the peculiarity of its own treatment of symbols and the general 
artistic conception. Thus we can distinguish between the works, of 
various places by their special features and symbols. 

7^6 .predominating feature of all such craft designs is the sense 
of dy namic rhythm. From very early' times in Bengal, in ritual 
Q^emoniee* a , particular kiud' of .floor, decoration, Apanff-desigh 
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done with rice>paste by the ladies, has been used. These Alpmf 
decorations convey a rich rhythmic sense. The rhythm in fine art 
though not clearly tangible as in poetry, can still be felt. A flow of a 
stream or of a fountain if looked at too closely would yield a rhythmic 
grace to one who has got one’s sense of rhythm developed. A group 
of trees sometimes spread their branches in such a manner as would 
suggest rhythm and balance to the poets and artists, though the 
spreading might have been due to a certain physical situation of the 
grove. The artists, however, is not immediately concerned with 
them. His primary interest is rhythm. This rhythm is the essence 
of creative force and the imagination of an artist. This sense of 
rhythm is the source of delight to the artist and its absence brings 
discord. There is energy and force dormant in things which 
apparently seem static. Man's creation is never striving for perfection. 
Man's continual struggle for the attainment of perfection is a quality 
which demarcates him from the rest of creatures and is the cause 
of his superiority. Therefore Art, which best expresses this striving 
is the most distinguishing human quality. 

If art is a human quality, what is the relation between the artist 
and other human beings ? An artist's creation is not meant for public 
recreation alone, but is the expression of an internal urge for creation. 
To quote Clive Bell, " Art should not come to the people, but 
people should come to Art or leave it alone." Artists and art 
connoisseurs can discriminate, perceive and appreciate a work of 
art better than ordinary people who have hardly and rarely the 
requisite technical training. There is no royal road to under* 
Stand and appreciate a work of art, but it can only be pSrceiv* 
ed by one who has cultivated an aesthetic sense. No doubt, 
art is a universal language and has an appeal for all. But it makes 
special demands from its likely devotees. Unfortunately, in our 
country, the art-sense is diminishing. The reasons, in my opinion, 
are, first, handiwork stands in competition with machine-made 
products. Secondly, the edncatmn we receive in homes, schools, 
(X^eges and in the Universities sadly fails in developing the 
true Indian culture and that is the reason why we cannot 
understand the inner significance of our art. Peoffie rush towards 
cheap machine made trifles, which come to India from abroad as 
ao-called objects of art. Consequently the hereditary craftsmen are 
}c|t nnen^io^ed and find their living in mills and lBrge<4cale fMtoqee, 
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totally abandoning their professions which once found favour in tha 
country and abroad. People have little regard for the dignity of 
labour of our artists and craftsmen. Naturally they are inclined to 
go in for general education for attaining position and respect in the 
new social order. Those who are still persisting in their respective 
hereditary handicrafts care more for the increased demand of the 
market rather than for quality. These handicrafts do not find favour 
in the Indian market, for they have lost their former quality and fine* 
ness but have attained only a " Curio " value in foreign lands. That 
is the reason why the manufacturer only looks to the demand of the 
foreign market for their production. Consequently we notice a rapid 
degradation of our arts and crafts. As our craftsmen and manufao* 
turers have to depend to a very large extent on the demands of foreign 
markets, naturally they have to design and shape according to foreign 
tastes. This is also one of the reasons for the deterioration of the 
quality of design. Unless a taste for a country's art is developed 
among her people, nothing solid can be achieved in the way of a 
revival. The example of Japan in this connection is very appropriate 
and full of significance. They have preserved their indigenous art 
through cottage industries in their own homes, and for foreign export 
they manufacture cheap, shoddy articles in large-scale factories with 
the aid of machinery. The result is that even from the economic 
point of view they are not losers but gainers. 

If we could realize the above points and wish to popularize Indian 
handicrafts in India we might work it up in the following ways . 
(1) arranging for the Exhibition of Old Indian handicrafts and Iraeinng 
them in our Museums, (2) awarding prizes in annual exhibitions to 
encourage new ideas in the designs of handicrafts, (3) giving lantern 
lectures based on comparative study of Indian and foreign handi- 
crafts with slides or cinema shows, (4) establishing handicrafts 
associations in various provinces which would give orders to the 
craftsmen for beautiful designs and which would help to popularise 
those products, (5) making catalogues of new designs of various 
handicrafts, (6) publishing illustrated articles about handicrafts in 
various magazines in different languages in order to create a taste 
for these articles. 

Lord Eustace Percy, M.P., President of the Board of Education, 
in a recent address to the members of the National Society of Art 
Mi^pters deplored the tragedy of Art Education in England at the 

5 
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present time. He said, '* If we were to meet the demand wbiob was 
increasingly being made by industry for a higher standard of indus* 
trial art, we could only do so by improving first of all our education 
^or the Fine Arts. Education for commerce and industry was not the 
end from which to approach the problem of art education. One of 
the dangers was that art education might be regarded too much as 
the band-msid of industry. He suggested that the only direction from 
which we could usefully approach the problem was the direction of 
education in fine arts. 

“ Broadly speaking, the nation would have a higher standard of 
industrial art if it bad a great school in the fine arts. If we bad a 
national school of painting, sculpture, and architecture, its influence 
would be felt throughout all the Art schools and in every branch of 
industry." 

The influence of fine art in life is very great. Even the grotesque 
and capricious works of modern European artists such as Picasso, 
Paul Klee, Gris and others have exerted their influence over the 
manufactures of carpet and furniture of Europe. Their creations lose 
their grotesqueness when their applications are seen in handicrafts. 
Artists of Bengal have already exerted their influence in the matter 
of ladies’ dress in other provinces. Since the incoming of European 
merchants and traders there has been a gradual change in the house- 
hold decorations and furniture, etc., of our country. 

The primary aim of manufacturing modern conveyances such as 
motor cars, aeroplanes, railway, ships, etc., is their great utility. But 
to-day we perceive that even in such things of utility there is a craving 
for art in design and shape. Manufacturers are ever striving for an 
improvement in design and shape. There is a school of people who 
think that art has no place in the modern scientific world, but 
that opinion is no longer tenable. 

Man has a constant craving for change and that is why man’s 
civilization is dynamic. The world would have remained static 
for ages if the art-urge had been absent. This art-urge is the 
chief agency for development of civilization and culture. ^ 

Lucknow. 

> An abridged venioo, bj the author himself, of his Adbarebeadn Uookerjee 
Ijeob|Bl!l> 1084, at the UoiTenit; of Calcutta. 
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[ T has become a commonplace topic in the commercial discaesions 
of to-day that Italy’s economic activity has assumed phenomenal 
proportions in recent years. The entire foreign trade’ (imports and 
exports) at the end of 1929 was valued at 36,139,000,000 lires. 
The progress can be appreciated not only in the background of 
1922-23, the first years of the fascist regime, but also in that of 
the pre-war conditions. The following table ^ will illustrate the 
position ; — 


1900-13 ^annual average) : 5,031 millioDB 

1022 ... ; 25.067 

1923 ... : 28.274 

1920 ... : 36,189 


The high figures since 1922 and indeed of the entire war and 
post-war period are due to the depreciation of currency which has 
been maintained even by the stabilization of 1927. In any case, the 
expansion of Italy's foreign commerce is palpable. In terms of per 
capita value the growth can be seen in the following table : — 


Jfl09.13 ... ... 779,7 liren 

1922 ... ... 6S4,8 „ 

1923 ... ... 646,9 ,. 

1929 ... ... 876,2 „ 


In comparison with 1922 the total foreign trade (imports and exports) 
per bead of the population represents in 1929 an increment of 60 per 
cent. 

(Die exports from Italy, the raw produce and even the manu- 
factures of mechanical and textile industries, have been on the 
increase. Indeed, the Italian people has ben getting known 
abroad more and more as an industrial race. The changes in the 


’ Moviminto Beonmko dtll 'Italia, 1930 (Baoca Coiumerciale Italiana, Milan), p. 607. 
* Potri, L'BaoluMiona Eeonomiea Italiana nail 'ultimo chmquinttnnio (Borne, lOSSii 
Mortan, " La Via aoraoniqQe cn Italic *' (Ravut d'Economie Politique, Faria, Manslt-Apiil, 
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character of Italy’s exports can be followed as follows (in million 
lires) : — 


e 

Baw Materials for 
Industry. 

Half.fiuished 
materials for 
industry. 

Finished 

goods. 

Food products and 
Live animals. 

1909-13 

316.1 

682.1 

664,7 

649 

1922 

1,142,9 

2,833,0 

3.134,3 

2,192,2 

3,687,4 

1929 

1,613,8 

3.266.9 

6,430,7 


In this general growth of exports on all fronts one cannot miss the 
preponderating item, that of exports in the finished goods line. On 
this item the expansion is from 3,134,300,000 lires in 1922 to 
6,430,700,000 lires in 1929. A more vivid picture would 
be exhibited if we look to the percentual make-up of the different 
lines of goods in the export-schedule of 1929 in comparison with 
those of 1909-13 and 1922. Thus we have the following figures:^ 



Baw materials for 

Half-finished 
materials for 
Industry. 

Finished 

Food-products and 


Industry. 

goods. 

Live animals. 

1009-13 

14,3 

26,3 

30,0 

29,4 

1922 

12.3 

30,6 

33,7 

23,6 

1920 

10,8 

21,9 

43,2 

24,1 


.We understand that in pre-war years on the average not more than 
30 per cent, constituted manufactures in the total of goods exported 
by Italy to foreign countries. Italy was known in those days chiefly 
as an exporter of food products, live animals and materials for 
industry. The character of the' Italian people was in the main 
agricultural down to 1914. In the course of some fifteen years the 
results of the Italian Swadeshi movement have become conspicuous in 
so far as in 1929 the finished goods accounted for 43*2 per cent, of 
Italy’s exports, i.e., occupied as much place in the statistics as food 
products, live animals and raw materials for industry in 1909-13. 
The industrialization of Italy is further evident to foreigners in the 
fact that her exports in raw materials have come down from 14*3 to 
10*8 per cent, and in food products and live animals from 29*4 to 24*1 
per cent. In Italy as in India and other countries such as those of 
Xiatin America, China and so forth the industrialization is in s 
great measure to be attributed to the technical and commercial 
activities engendered by the Great War and the post-war economic 
nationalism. 


* Uotmmto, p. 613. 
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In the light of Italian statiatics students of comparative indns* 
trialism will find the figures about exports from India in the Hwa of 
manufactured goods quite instructive. ^ Of the total Indian exports 
in pre-war years the manufactures constituted 23 per cent. In 1928-29 
this percentage rose up to 27. The ascending curve of India from 
23 to 27 may be placed in the perspective of Italian ascent trom 30 to 
43*2. The tendencies in industrialization are manifest in both 
countries but are relatively more prominent in Italy than in India. 
But in any case foreign peoples are already convinced that Italy as well 
as India are two new manufacturing countries in contem- 
porary world-economy. 

The expansion in exports is not the only item of importance in 
Italian commerce of the last half a generation. The other side of the 
shield is no less conspicuous. For, the Italian market appears to be 
keen enough to absorb plenty of, and indeed, increasing quantities of 
imports. The trend can be seen in the following columns (in millions 


of lires ) 




Imports. 

Exports. 

1910.13 

3,496 

2,628 

1922 

15.765 

10,608 

1923 

17,189 

12,767 

1929 

21,300 

14,889 


It is interesting to observe that in this expansion of imparts from 

3.496.000. 000 lires in 1910-13 or from 16,705, 000,000 lires in 1922 to 

21.300.000. 000 lires in 1929 the percentual make-up of the different 
lines of goods remained almost constant. There is a slight diminution 
in the percenteige of imports in regard to finished goods. The 
structure of imports may be followed in the percentages given 
below:* 



Raw Materials for 

Half-Oaished materials 

Finished 

Food Products and 


iodostry. 

for industry. 

goods. 

Living animalse 

1'. 00.18 

37,3 

18,6 

28.8 

20,8 

1099 

84,0 

18,2 

1489 

82,0 

1928 

40,4 

16,6 

14,4 

28.7 

1090 

87,7 

20,7 

19,7 

21,8 


* lUeieio of tho Trade of India in 19S8-I19 (Csiontto), pp. 180-61. 

* ThsM us the eorreoted flgorei pnpered by latituto Oeotrsla di Stetietiee. See 
AmmeWb Statietieo ItaUano, 1080, Borne, p. 977. 

* * Uovmanio, p. 619. 
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The really noticeable feature in the structural composition of the 
imports consists in the item represented by finished goods which firom 
23*8 per cent, came down to 19'7 per cent, of the total imported in 
Italy. And yet it is worthy of consideration that so far as machines, 
machine-tools, apparatus, etc., are concerned, the impwts actually 
rose both in weight and in value. Thus for the triennium 1927-29 we 
get the following figures : * 

1937 ... 744,000,000 quintals 601,000,000 lires 

1986 ... 769,000,000 796,000,000 „ 

1990 ... 966,000,000 ,. 966,000,000 „ 

One Quintal — 112 lbs. 

The Italian people has been consuming more and more of foreign 
machineries. This is but another indication of expanding industria- 

lization in Italy and of her efforts to rationalize the existing industrial 
concerns. On this count, again, as on others, Italy’s recent commer- 
cial statistics would be more or less similar to India’s. That India 
has been consuming more and more of Produktionsmittcl (means of 
production), f.c., aids to and instruments in industrialization, is embodied 
in the following schedule bearing on her imports of iron and steel 
goods 

Weight. Value. 

1913-14 1,016,900 Iona Us. 1,601, 0(X) 

1928-29 1,169,000 ., , 2 O94,00t) 

Iron and steel goods comprise, sheets and plates, beams, bridge 
work, nails, fish plates, bolts and so forth. Imports of machinery 
and mill work also tell the same story. For instance, the pre-war 
average was valued at Bs. 56,114,000. In 1928-29 the figure rose to 
Bb. 1,83,604,000. The progress of India in industrialization is like- 
wise exhibited in her increasing absorption of metals excluding iron 
and steel, hardware, and motor cars.'’ $ 

The expansion of both exports and imports in Italy like that in 
India as well as the evidences of expanding industrialization in the 
two regions may be regarded as the signs of a more or less universal 
progress in technocracy " as understood in a wide sense and in the 
standard of living throughout the world. Those countries that had 


’ Movifiunto, p. 616. 

* RivietD, p. aoa 

* R$vi$w, pp. W-d, 
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been relatively backward in this regard in pre-war years have been 
trying to “catch np." The sources of inspiration in each r^gnm 
possess of course a local colouring in nomenclature. So far as Italy 
is concerned, fascism may in its economic aspects be taken as tanta- 
mount to modernization and industrialization. And the economic 
prosperity may be taken as one in a great measure due to the atmo- 
sphere of self-confidence and the spirit of initiative encouraged by 
Mussolini, the duce himself. The political stability and social equili- 
brium such as one encounters in Italy to-day were indeed unknown in 
that country for years. Since 1925, at any rate, the fascist regime 
has been enjoying a period of uncontested “ law and order.” 

But still the fact remains that the Italian balance of trade is 
“passive,” to use a continental expression, i.e., adverse or unfavour- 
able, as known in the Anglo-American terminology of foreign 
commerce. This passivity is to be measured by over 3,000,000,000 lires 
for the first half of 1931 and by over 5,000,000,000 lires for the year 
1930. ' It is to be observed that during the entire fascist regime the 
passivity has been always high, the five-milliard level of 1930 furnish- 
ing the norm or average. The position of unfavourable balance in 
Fascist Italy may be seen in the following columns (in million lires) 




Imports. 

Exports 

1922 


15 765 

10,698 

1923 


17,189 

12,757 

1924 


19,381 

16,529 

1925 


26,200 

21,016 

192G 


25,879 

21,175 

1927 


20,375 

15,632 

1928 


21,920 

14,659 

1929 


21.800 

14.889 

1930 


17,325 

12.115 


PaBaive. 


5,067 

4,432 

2,852 

5,185 

4,704 

4,748 

7,861 

6,411 

5,210 


It is only in comparison with the pre-war and early war-period 
conditions that the extraordinary dimensions of the passivity under the 
fascist regime may be comprehended. The following figures describe 
the situation of those days (in million lires) : 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Psssive. 


1910.13 ... 8,406 

1014 ... 8,988 

1016 ... 4,704 


8,628 968 

8,481 499 

2,787 1,917 


1 BoHstljM iMMfls, <1* tiaUtUea (Boms), Angnst 1981, p. 618. 
* AwiimWo, 1930, p. 877 ; BoRstlAio, August 1981, p. 618. 
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In order to understand the exact character of this passivity it 
would be necessary also to take note of the currency changes. Three 
different periods are to be observed : (I) the pre-war period of gold 
.lire, (2) the war and post-war inflation period, (3) post-stabilization 
period of the depreciated lire (since 1926). Brought down to the 
uniform gold standard, the passivity of Italy’s foreign trade may be 
exhibited as follows : — 




ia) 


1910-13 


968 

mil 

1914 

••• 

473 


1915 


1.698 


1916 


4,097 


1917 


7,722 


1918 


8,268 


1919 


6,042 


19*20 


3,049 

,1 

1921 

... 

2,012 

fi 



( b ) 


1922 


1,240 

t , 

1923 


1,055 

t f 

1921 


613 


1925 


1,072 


1926 


939 


19*27 

... 

1.251 


1928 


2,0(J5 


1929 


1,710 

,, 


From the above schedule it would appear that the average of 
passivity for the fascist regime (1922-29) is 1,243,000,000 gold 
lires. And this is to be placed by the side of the pre-war average of 
968,000,000 gold lires. Naturally, the passivity of the war period 
and of the first few years after it has to be treated as exceptional in 
this consideration. But, altogether, one has to observe that the trend 
of Italian balance of accounts is the exact opposite of that of India 
where the balance > has been invariably “ikctive” or favourable with 
the exception of the year 1922 when the imports happened to exceed 
the exports. 

Italy was and continues to be a country of passive balance. Under 
the fascist regime the enormous weight of the passive balance has 
been occasioned undoubtedly by the vast increase in the imports of 
raw materials at the service of the new industries and especially of 


B0vk», 1^. 141-4S. 
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those that attend to the export trades. These increases may be in£- 
oated below (in million of lires) 


Baw Materiala for 
Indostiy. 


Half'finialied goods 
for Indnstty. 


1900-18 1,874,0 

1983 6,043,7 

1030 8,080,8 


686,6 


4.414,0 


It is now necessary to call attention to one special feature of 
Italy’s pre-war commerce. The balance of accounts in those days was 
established in a peculiar manner. Trade relations in goods used, as 
indicated above, to be passive. But the equilibrium was maintained in 
two ways. First, Italy being a land of tourists for pleasure or 
pilgrimage, the expenses of foreigners on Italian soil constituted virtu- 
ally so much sale (export) of Italian goods abroad, which, therefore, 
brought so much foreign monies into Italy. Secondly, foreign monies 
used to pour in into Italy in other ways too. Italian emigrants living 
in the two Americas were in the habit of making remittances to their 
kith and kin at home. The figures on this item were likewise consi- 
derable enough to be counted in international exchange. 

During the period 1910-13, for instance, the total imports into 
Italy could be paid for by “ visible ” exports to the extent of 71*4 per 
cent. only. This indeed is the literal meaning of Italy’s having a 
{tassive balance of 908,000,000 lires on account of imports being 
•‘3,496,000,000 lires of which exports covered only 2,528,000,000 lires. 
In the year 1913 the visible exports accounted for 65 per cent. The 
remaining 35 per cent, was made up of “ invisible ” exports, i,e», 
foreign monies entering Italy in and through personal intercourse 
(“tourism") or by post and telegraph. Of this amount 13*2 per cent, 
came from Italian emigrants abroad and 12 per cent, represented the 
monies spent by foreign tourists within Italian boundaries, while the 
rest could be accounted for by the services of Italian ships, etc. 

Since the war, especially since 1921-22 or rather the beginning of 
the fascist regime, there has been a tremendous falling off in the amount 
of money remitted by emigrants from foreign countries. First, on 
account of immigration legislation in America, and secondly, on 
account of Mussolini’s population policy the stream of emigration from 
Italy encountered a serious check. But, on the other hand, the stream 
of foreign travellers to Italy has been on the increase. It should 


6 


4 M OVfoMtito, 1080, p. 613. 
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si^teax that some 60 to 60 per cent, of the passive dde of the balance 
is to«day being met by the expenses of foreigners on Italian soil. In 
1921 this item brought 1,760,000,000 lires. In 1926 something like 
8,600,000,000 lires, i.e., doable the amonnt of 1921, came into Italy 
from this source alone. 

*' Tourism ” is, therefore, regarded as an important “ industry " 
in Italian economy, and the Ente Nazionale delle Industrie Turis- 
tische (National Society of Tourist Industry) abbreviated as “ Enit ” 
looms large in the consciousness of Italian financiers, statesmen and 
business houses. Travellers pour in into Italy by land as well as by 
sea. The number of foreigners landing at different ports of Italy 
during the quinquennium (1926-1930) is indicated below; 


1926 

86,593 

1927 

89,613 

1928 

93,921 

1929 

104.646 

1930 

104,111 


The falling-off in’1930 is but another sign of the world’s economic 
depression daring 1929-31. But otherwise the tendency to increase 
is prominent. And in any case the figure is quite high, absolutely 
speaking. Indeed, not less then 60 per cent, of the entire ocean-trajQSc 
of Italy in passengers is non-Italian. The amount of foreign monies 
being spent within Italian boundaries by foreign sojourners can there- 
fore be easily estimated per day, week or month 

To this have to be added the incomes from the services of Italian 
ships ascarriersof passengers, foreign as well as native. In 1928 as well 
as in 1929, not more than 20 per cent, of these passengers was carried 
by non-Italian ships. That is, 80 per cent, of all the passengers 
(163,193 in 1928 and 180,.532 in 1929), Italian and foreign, landing 
in Italy came on board Italian boats. In 1930 also the same 80 per 
cent, was observed. It has to be noticed that in 1926 the percentage 
was somewhat lower, namely, 77*3 ^r cent. The expansion of 
Italian shipping along with its repercussions on Italy’s balance of 
accounts is therefore to be taken as another feature of contemporary 
Italian economy. 

Notwithstanding} the balance, as we have seen, remained passive. 
In their negotiations with Great Britain and the U.S.A. in regard to 
the payment of war-debts, the Italians were able to demonstrate the 
nnsatisfactory character of Italy’s commercial position. Add to this 
the pioblmn of repayment itself and the question of Italian finance 
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automatically rises to the plane' of international complications. Bait, 
on the other hand, Germany's payments to Italy on account 
reparations according to the Dawes Scheme (1925>d0) and under the 
Young Flan (1980-31) belonged to Italy’s credit side. 

The actual payments made by Italy since 1926 on account of the 
war-debts are indicated below : 


(a) To Qnut Britain : 

£ 


1936 ... 4,000,000 

1027 4.000,000 

1928 ... 4,126,000 

1929 ... 4,250,000 

1930 (16 March) 2,126,000 

1930 (16 March-16 Dec.) 3,187,404 

r.1.3] (15 March) 1,416,664 

(16 May) 364,166 

(16 June) 364,166 

Total 23,812,490 

(nearly 2,208, 000/)00 lirea) 

(6) To the U. 8. A. 

$ 

15 June 1920 ... ... 6.199,466 

15 „ 1927 ... 5,000,000 

16 „ 1928 ... ... 5.000,000 

16 „ 1929 ... ... 6,000.000 

16 ., 1930 ... ... 6JX)0,000 

15 „ 1931 ... ... 13,360,000 


Total 38,660,091 
(nearly 741,000,000 Urea) 

The payments made by Italy to her creditors during the five 
years and a half amounted to nearly ‘2,949,000,000 lires. Against 
this have to be placed the actual receipts of Italy from Oermany 
such as are indicated below (in Marks) : 


1 September, 1924-17 

Money. 

Coal and other goods. 

Tbtal. 

May, 1930. 

l.‘)4.726.(X>0 

420,401.000 

656480,000 

Transitory period 

16 June»16 December, 

26,636,000 

41.381,000 

66,916JXI0 

1930. 

16 Jaimary-16 March, 

60,376,000 

30,626,000 

91,000,000 

1931. 

26,878,000 

13,126,000 

89,000,000 

15 April. 1981 

11,633,000 

4,375,000 

16,908,000 

16 May, 1981 

11,633,000 

4,376,000 

16,908,000 

16 Jnnep 1981 

11,638,000 

4,375,000 

16,906,000 

Total ... 

281,110,000 

616,660,000 

799,770,000 


The total receipts, namely, 799,770,000 Marks equal nearly 3,600,000,- 
000 lires. ^ It is evident that Italy altogether received more from 


BoUtUno MmuU$, Aognrt, 1981, p. 666. 
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Gtermany than she paid to Great Britain and the U.S.A. For all 
practical purposes, the war-debts and the reparations may be said to 
balance each other so far as Italy is concerned. 

Indeed the Young Flan, as finally accepted by the interested 
governments with the protocol of the Hague signed on 20th January, 
1930, assured to Italy the full cover of her debts to Great Britain 
and the U.S. A., and in addition an averaga surplus of something 
above 40,000,000 Marks (180,000,000 lires) for the first three years. ^ 

Italy has to fall back ultimately on her own public finances. She 
must have a surplus budget in order to be able to meet her foreign 
claims, arising from the unfavourable trade balance. Here, however, 
the taxable capacity of the people furnishes the limit to how far the 
collector can dare. The standard of living of the people is likely 
to be jeopardized as well as the incentive to industrial enterprise. 
War-debts, budget and the limits of taxation have been repeating 
themselves in Italy almost on French lines in the regular logical com- 
plex. The fiscal pressure cannot be made more heavy. The commer- 
cial policy of the hour has concentrated itself, therefore, on the 
systematic expansion of exports in all directions and all along the 
line. 

Exports are generally grouped into four classes; (1) bands, i.e., 
emigration of labour, (2) capital, (3) services, and (4) goods. The 
last item, namely, the export of goods we have already considered. 
Let os now attend to the remaining three. 

In regard to the exportation of labour Italy sought for some time 
to obtain concessions in Southern Bussia for agricultural work. The 
object was to divert a part of the surplus population to those regions. 
The territory might eventually grow into a profitable field for the 
investment of Italian capital as well as the source of raw materials 
for factories and workshops in Italy. But Soviet Russia, while not 
inattentive to the plans for the investment of Italia-.u capital and the 
consequent development of her economic resources, did not entertain 
the scheme of Italian labour-migration with any degree of enthusiasm. 
Italy, besides, is not very well-equipped with surplus capital. So her 
plans for colonising Bussia ended in nothing. 

Italy tried France also as a field for Italian emigration and coloni- 
sation. Bat she gave it up rather abruptly. Mussolini's scheme of 


> Movmento, 1980, p. 787. 
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nationsliBin attaches for the moment a special importance to the 
promotion of home resources. The fascists want as many of their 
nationals back to their fatherland as possible. The idea of exporting 
Italian labour to foreign countries seems to have been abandoned for 
the time being. All the children of Italy are wanted in Italy itself 
to man its fields, factories and trading houses. In stead of exporting 
hands Italy is equipping herself to export the products of her economic 
activity. Industrialism and economic expansion happen to be the 
slogans in Italian public life at the present moment. 

It is not to be ignored, however, that fascism lays great stress 
likewise on the nationalistic importance of Itali an emigrants settled 
in foreign countries. The activities of the Commissariato Generate 
dell ’ Emigrazione, established in 1901 as an organ of the Foreign 
Office have, since the conclusion of the Italian-French agreement of 
1916, been pursuing the patriotic principle that the country of emigra- 
tion has a right to some of the profits which its emigrants confer on 
the land of immigration. This same principle has acquired a tremend- 
ous dynamic significance under the energism of Mussolini who has 
taught the people to consciously look upon the Italian emigrants in 
foreign countries as so many limbs of the collettivita, the totality of 
the Italian people, i.e., as integral parts of a great socio-cultural 
complex. The emigrants constitute colonie etniche, “ ethnical" 
(although not political) colonies, and thus so many provinces, so to 
say, of la piu grade Italia (Greater Italy), ^ whose interests deserve 
to be promoted by the Motherland also. 

Statistically, the fascist economics of population is embodied in 
the figures bearing on emigration. In 1925 the total emigration 
amounted to 280,081 persons, at the rate of 702 per 100,000 inhabitants. 
Tbe stream has come down steadily. By 1929 it was 190,140 and 
implied 460 per 100,000.^ It is interesting to observe that Italian 
emigration during this period lay more in the direction of European 
countries than in that of the transoceanic. The proportion is indicated 
below:— 


Bon^u. l^sntooeanic. 


1926 ... 63,68 86,87 

1926 ... 46,43 

1029 68,14 41.86 


> LuSt, ” ItotieniMlie Aiuwsndsningspolitik " in Wtlt-mrU^t^UohM Arehip (Jann) 
HW, I.pp. 98r*.a99.* 

* SMiphte, p- 48, 
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The diminution of net emigration would also be evident if from tfaie 
figures relating to emigrants we subtract those bearing on the repatria* 
ted persons, as in the following table 


19-21 

1825 

1929 


Emigrants. 


Repatriated. Net Emigration. 


283.000 

292.000 

203.000 


167.000 

211.000 
163.000 


126.000 

81,000 

40,000 


The exportation of capital has not occupied much attention in Italy? 
For, in reality Italians themselves are in need of foreign capital for 
their own industrial projects. But still in recent years since 1925-26 
Italian financiers have made their appearance as investors in foreign 
fields. The objective is not so much the acquisition of dividends and 
profits as of openings for the export of goods or of sources for the 
supply of energy and raw materials. 

The Danca Comnicrciale has taken the initiative in mining 
exploits. Petroleum has been attacked in Mexico, coal in Polish Upper 
Silesia. Roumanian and Galician oil has likewise come to a certain 
extent under the influence of Italian “ high finance.” Italian electri- 
cal concerns have been financing some of the hydro-electric works in 
Styria (Austria). A number of Italian banks have joined bands 
similarly to promote the financial, industrial and economic develop- 
ment of Albania. Finally, there is the important Polish loan issued 
by the Banca Commerciale for which an important portion of the state 
tobacco monopoly is collateral. Italy has failed up to this moment to 
contribute some finance to the Russian projects. The Italo-Russian 
transportation scheme across Caucasus, eventually with the object of 
penetrating Persia and Trans-Caucasia, has not yet materialized. 

In 1929 Italy’s loans * to foreign governments and companies 
were valued at some 218,000,000 lires and in 1930 to 294,000,000,000 
liies. The foreign investments of Italy are tabulated ’.^low : — 


April 

July 

October 

Fabmuy 

Kofember 

Februftry 

Jnij 


1923 

Austria 

200,000,000 lires 

•• 1924 

Poland 

400,000,000 lires 

.. 1924 

Hungary 

170,000,000 line 

.. 1924 

Germany 

100,000.000 lires 

. 1928 

Greece 

£400,000 

.. 1928 

Bulgaria 

$ 1,600,000 

.. 1929 

Rumania 

P 8,000,000 

.. 1929 

Austria 

$ 3,600,000 


> StaHiUeo, p. 60. 

I Mvmmio, 1980, pp. 8004)8 ; 1081, pp, 106>00. 
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Vctrnarj 

1980 

Hungary 

1 2,000.000 

May 

1980 

Ban Paulo 

600.000 

Jatfa 

1980 

Germany 

110.000,000 lires 

July 

1980 

Austria 

100,000,000 


Tha programme of maritime Bubaidy has been renewed in 1996 
for the next twenty years. The renewal indicates the firm determi- 
nation of Italy to expand her merchant marine and pursue her policy 
of commercial penetration. The activity of the Italian dockyards 
has already placed this country at the third position in the world’s 
construction of sea-going vessels. And she nurses ambitious prejects 
of connecting the Black Sea with London, Rotterdam and Hamburg, 
and the Mediterranean with Central and Southern Africa. The sta- 
tistics of exports and imports point already to the fact that Italy’s 
goods are flowing in the directions of England, the D.S.A., 
Argentina, Chili, India, Sumatra, Java, etc. And some of these are 
the countries that furnish her with the most voluminous and expen- 
sive raw materials. 

The expansion in tonnage of mechanically propelled ships is 
indicated in the following table : ' 


1923 


2.118.000 

1924 


2.676.000 

1925 


2,894, (XX) 

1926 


3,160,000 

1927 


8.^96,000 

1926 


3.349,000 

1929 


3,215,000 

1980 


3,362,000 


During this period the world’s tonnage has grown from 
63,905,000 to 68,024,000 tons. 

Along with Italy's expansion in tonnage there has proceeded ap 
improvement in quality also. And in this aspect of rationalization the 
subventions offered by the Government have played a considerable 
r61e. To all this have to be added the noteworthy fusions that have 
taken place. In 1928 the three companies, the Navigazione Generate 
Italiana, the Lloyd Sabaudo and the Cosulich were amalgamated in 
order to co-ordinate the services in the directions of North and South 
America. This fusion has been followed by a further amalgamation 
with the Lloyd Tricslino and the Societa Veneziana di Navigazione, 
which are interested in Asia Minor, India and China. All the shipping 
interests of Italy have thus been brought under one roof. 

I Morimmto, 1980, 70S-07 ; 1981, pp. 868^. 
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The improTement in the condition of the balance of acconnts is 
the immediate goal of all these activities. In 1926 there was a 
conference of all the productive forces under the personal guidance 
of Mussolini. And the central problem of present Italian economy 
was envisaged in the following manner Make the national indus- 
try produce as much as possible in order to diminish purchases abroad ; 
exploit all the indigenous raw materials that have been till now 
neglected or exported ; reduce the importation of raw materials, or 
at least, get emancipated from the monopolies by seeking new 
sources or supply ; export always increasing quantities of finished 
products.” 

And in this project the society and the state have been working 
band in hand since then. The policy of the fascists is the policy of 
the industries and trades. Among the rightband men of Mussolini 
are to be counted technical experts like Volpi and Belluzzo. The 
*‘Cleneral Confederation of Industry” is a member of the Fascist Party. 
Altogether, the efforts at the economic rejuvenescence and expansion 
of Italy constitute a national, unified, ” imperial ” event in Italian 

sentiment.^ 

Calcutta. 

1 For land reclamation ihonifica) as an element in the population policy and ** rural 
mobilizing ’* of Fascist Italy see St*rpieri, Lu Legge SnJIn Bonificn Integrate (Horne 1931), 
pp. viiii 11-15, 33-35. 
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T he word ^adfth literally means a news or a report. But the 
Muslims since the lifetime of their Prophet generally use it for 
the report of his saying or doing. Hadlth in this restricted sense of, 
the term has been of great importance to the Muslims since the 
earliest period of the history of Islam. Most of them, if not all, 
observed minutely whatever their Prophet did or said ; some of them 
made a note of bis sayings, and a few of them collected them in the 
form of booklets, which are known as the booklets of some of the 
companions of the Prophet. 

When the messenger of God bad passed away, the reports of bis 
words and deeds were needed all the more. It was these reports 
only that could serve then as guide to the Muslims, in cases where the 
Qur’an was silent or inexplicit. " The life of the Prophet," as von. 
Eremer says, " his discourses and utterances, his actions, his silent 
approval and even bis passive conduct constituted, next to the Qur’an, 
the second most important source of law for the young Muslim Arabian - 
empire." Just as the various officials appointed by the Prophet' 
himself, while deciding legal cases in the absence of any explicit . 
relevant instructions in the Qur’an depended on the Hadfth of 
Muhammad, so after his death his first two Caliphs also sought for . 
Hadlth as their guide in difficulties. ’Umar the first, the second 
Caliph of Islam, wanted also to collect together all the reports of the . 
various sayings and doings of the Prophet. He consulted a congre* 
gation of the Muslims in Medina about it. The congregation advised 
him unanimously in the affirmative. He considered the problem 
carefully for a considerable time and at the end on account of certain 
weighty reasons decided in the negative. The pressing needs of wars 
also deferred the collection of 9aditb for some time. These wars 
carried the companions of the Prophet, who were the only onstodians 
of 9adlth, to regions far off from Arabia and spread them througbont 
tba newly conquered countries. The task of the collection of 9adfth» 

7 
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therefore, became difficult and almost unsurmountable. But the 
Muslims of the time proved equal to the great task. Before the middle 
of the first century of the Hijira a remarkable activity in connection 
with the learning and search for traditions characterised them and 
these activities continued with unabated vigour and zeal for many 
generations and centuries. 

All these various generations of the students of Hadfth displayed 
marvellous zeal in pursuit of the subject. Their love for it had been 
profound. Their enthusaism for it knew no bounds. Their capacity 
to suffer for the sake of it had no limit. The rich among them 
sacrificed their riches at its altar and the poor devoted their lives to it 
in spite of their poverty. They undertook long arduous journeys in 
quest of it. “ From one end of the Muslim world to the other, from 
Andalusia to Central Asia,” says Goldziher, ” wandered the assi- 
duous, indefatigable seekers of Hadltb and gathered them from every 
place, in order to relate them to their hearers. This was the only 
possible method of collecting together in an authentic form the Hadltb 
which were scattered in the various provinces. The honourable title 
of ' al-Bahhdl,* the traveller, or of ‘ al-Jamwdl,' thew wanderer, is 
seldom used with them but in its literal sense. The title ‘ Taww&fu ’ 
l-i-AqAlim, the wanderer round the world, is no hyperbolical designa- 
tion for the travellers among whom there were some such personages 
as could boast to have travelled four times throughout the East and 
the West.” ” They travelled throughout these countries,” he adds, 
” not for the sake of sight-seeing and gaining experience, but in order 
to meet the traditionists at these places, to hear traditions from and 
to profit by each of them just like the bird that does not sit on any 
tree but in order to pick its leaves.” 

About the end of the first century, however, ‘(Jmar the second, 
a pious Caliph of the Godless dynasty of the Ui^ayyads, gave an 
official organised form to the activities of the seekers for Hadlth. 
He instructed some of them to collect as many traditions as were 
available from certain individual teachers. He issued circular letters 
to the various scholars of Hadfth living in the different provinces, to 
collect together as many traditions as they could. These collections, 
according to some Arabic writers, were published by him throughout 
the Idamic dominions. 

After 'Umar the second, various traditionists living in the different 
pcovineee took up the great task begun by the pious Oali|di ^ and 
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compiled many collections of ^adfth which are mentioned by the great 
Arabic bibliographer Ibnnl-Nadfm bat unfortunately are lost to the 
world. Many later collections, which were compiled mainly daring 
the 8th and the 9th centuries, are still extant and are studied by the 
Muslims in the different parts of the world.- 

In these works generally, the reports of the various sayings and 
doings of the Prophet of Islam are collected together according to three 
different principles. (1) In some of them they are put together under 
the names of the various Companions of Muhammad who are said to 
have related them from him. These works are given the general 
title of ‘al'Musnad.’ (2) In some of them they are arranged in various 
chapters according to the subject-matter with which they deal. These 
collections are known as ‘al-Mu^nnaf.’ (3) And in some of them they 
are arranged under the alphabetical order of the names of the authorio 
ties from whom the compiler himself received them. These collections 
are generally called ‘al-Mu'jam.’ 

The traditions thus collected by the continuous honest hard 
labours of many generations of the Muslims of various countries, 
belonging to different races and various schools of thought, have been 
subject of minute study by the Muslim divines and doctors and a 
source of inspiration to the Muslim world, up to the present date. 
Their study led to the origin and development of many branches of 
i\rabic literature, c.g., those on History and Historical Criticism, 
Geography and Genealogy, Collection of Ancient Arabian Poetry and 
Lexicography and above all Islamic Law and Jurisprudence. As a 
matter of fact the Hadfth and the Qur'an, as Wiistenfeld has pointed 
out, had been the main cause of all the scientific activities of the 
Arabs (Arabic writers) under the Abbasides. 

Hadfth literature, however, which will be presently dealt with, 
may serve as a source of important lessons to modem scho lar ship 
just as the lives of the students and the teachers of ^adlth, of ^e 
medieval period, their pore unbiased disinterested and selfless love 
for and devotion to it , may serve as an example and source of in- 
spiration to many of the modern teachers. The system of Isnid in 
early Hadfth literature, as it will be presently seen, remains unique 
in the literature of the whole world even to-day. The exactitude of 
many of the compilers of traditions is difficult to equal and impossible 
.to surpass. Their zeal in its pursuit may*continue to be unsurpassed 
Ihe liten^ history of the world. 
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The e&rliest, largest and the most important collections of ^adlth, 
are the * Musnads ’ of Abu Daud al-Tayalisi, and of Ahmad b. Hambal 
and the ‘ Genuines ’ of al-Bnkhdrl and of Muslim. The first of these 
books which possesses all the various features of caution and 
exactitude of the later compilers, contains traditions related by com- 
panions of the Prophet. It enjoyed great popularity till the 8th century 
of the Hijira. The Patna manuscript of the book alone, on which is 
based its Hyderabad edition, bears the names of three hundred male and 
female students who read it at different periods and among whom are 
found some of the most eminent traditionists of Islam. After the 
8th century its popularity declined and now its manuscripts have 
become extremely rare. 

The most important and exhaustive of all the Musnad works 
which we have received, however, is that of Imam Ahmad b. 
Mnliammad b. Hambal al-Marwazi al-Sbaybani. His remarkably saintly 
and selfless life and firm stand for his own conviction, against the 
tyrannical inquisition and persecution started by the liberal-minded 
Caliph al-M&mun and continued, according to bis last will, 
by al-Wdthiq and al-Mutawakrill, created a halo of sanctity round 
this great collection of traditions and, in spite of its great bulk, it 
survived the vicissitudes of time and revolutions of empires and was 
printed at Cairo in 1896. 

Im&m Ahmad was of Arabian origin. His forefathers had taken 
an important part in the early wars of Islam and also in the overthrow 
of the Umayyads and the establishment of the Abbasides. He 
himself, however, was born in Baghdad in the year 780 and was 
brought up by bis mother, his father having died during his infancy. 
Having received his early education with the best teachers of the time, 
be began the study of Haditb at the age of 15, and having mastered the 
knowledge of the Muslim divines of Baghdad at an early age, he 
travelled through the important parts of the Islamic world, visiting 
the various centres of Hadlth-learning, attending the lectures of the 
various traditionists, and at last came in touch with Imam Shafii with 
whom he studied jurisprudence and law. Having finished his studies 
he made the service and teaching of traditions the sole object and 
piiawon of his life, and continued it quietly and peacefully till the 
yew 833 .when there arose a storm of persecution of-orttiodox Mtalims 
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throughoat the Abbaside Caliphate, in which A^mad also gntatlf 
safFered. 

The great liberal-minded Caliph al-Mdmiin accepted the doctrine 
of the creation of the Qur’an as against its co-eternity with God, and 
invited the people to accept his views. But some of them rejected it. 
Threat and persecution followed. The former succeeded with a few, 
and the latter with a few more. But some important traditionists, 
including Imdm Ahmad, refused to yield. The Caliph who was then 
at Tarsus ordered that they should be put in chains and sent to him. 
The orders were carried out. But the Caliph himself died before the 
pious prisoners had reached their destination. He bad, however, 
made a will to see that all the important men were converted to his 
views, and two of his immediate successors did not fail to use persecu- 
tion and torture to achieve this end. 

Imdm Ahmad, therefore, was kept in prison for IB months, was 
whipped by 158 executioners one after another, continuously ; be was 
badly wounded and lost bis consciousness. But be persisted in his 
own views which was dictated by his own conscience and refused to 
yield his soul to the sword and was at last set free. He died in the 
year 855. A wonderful scene of sorrow and grief followed. Not only 
over the whole of the great metropolis, but also over distant places, 
was cast a gloom of melancholy which, as Patton, an American 
Orientalist , says, could have been seldom witnessed. 

Ahmad’s character had been exemplary. For money be had no 
love. He always refused pecuniary help large as well as small, from 
the rich princes as well as from the poor friends, and when he heard 
that his sons had accepted stipends from the Caliph he cut off all con- 
nection with them. He met all bis needs by means of what he himself 
earned. He was extremely gentle by nature, and was anxious to harm 
no one. Honesty and justice were the essentials of his character. 

His Musnad which is the largest and one of the early collec- 
tions of Hadfth received by us, contains 30,000 traditions relating to 
widely varied subjects, narrated by 700 companions. It occupied a 
large part of his life and time. But he died before giving it the 
necessary last touches and the great task of editing the manuscript 
was left for his son, Abdalldh, who, together with his brother and 
cousin, bad read it with the compiler in 13 years. 

Both the compiler as well as the editor showed scrupulous 
^sactitude and honest keen sense of scholarly responsibility in thei^ 
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work. The oompiler, of course, bad sot been strict in the choice of 
his materials, some of which are declared by later authorities to 
have been forged but be always reproduced all that he received from 
others stating the least differences between the reports of the various 
narrators as well as those between the various reports of the one and 
the same narrator, and always giving the source of his information, 
leaving it to the readers themselves to find out the authenticity of the 
various traditions. His main object was not to collect together only 
the genuine traditions but to compile together all traditions which 
after examination might prove to be genuine. 

The editor also played his part most scrupulously and admirably. 
He showed the care and exactitude of a modern editor. He collated 
the original manuscript of his father with the notes which he bad 
taken at bis lectures, and also with the knowledge which be 
had gathered from other traditionists, and added notes pointing out 
the differences between them, and every peculiarity of the original 
MS., but always took great care that the text of the manuscript 
was not impaired in the least. At one place, for example, after 
writing a word in separate letters, be says “so was it written in th^ 
manuscript of my father but when be read it to us, in bis lecture, 
he pronounced it as one word. 

The book occupied an important position in Hadith-literature 
and served for a long time as a source for important works and 
compilations and on account of the pious personality of its compiler, 
it gathered a halo of sanctity around ’ itself which is shown by the 
fact that in the 12tb century, about three hundred years after bis 
death, it was read from the beginning to the end, by a society of 
pious traditionists, before the tomb of the Prophet in Medina. 


THE ‘SAUm’ OF AL-BUKHAKi. 

Not only more important than the Musnad of Al^mad b. Hambal, 
but the most important of all the works in Hadfth>literature, is the 
Qahfh (Genuine) of Muhainniad b. JstuA’i'l al-Bukhiri who interrogated 
more than one thousand masters of Haditb, living in places so 
far from one another as Baikh, Merv, Neshapur. the Hijax, 
Egypt and Mesopotamia, sought aid of prayers before recording 
every tradition, weighed every word that he wrote with “ sctupalous 
exactitude,’' dbvoted more than one-fourth of bis life to tiie aetnil' 
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compilation of bis work and at the end produced his epoch-making 
book which is accepted by most of the traditioniste as the most 
authentic work in ^ad^tb•literature and by the Muslims in general, 
as an authority next only to the Qur’an. 

Al-Bukhiri, the son of a traditionist of some reputation, who;. 
was descended from a cultivator of Bukhara, and was made a shwe 
by its governor after its conquest by the Muslims, was bora in^ 
the year 194/803. His father died during the infancy of the cbildi: 
leaving him considerable fortune. The infant, though of weak 
physique, was endowed by nature with strong intellect, sharp, 
retentive memory, great tenacity, inexhaustible energy and large 
capacity for hard methodical intellectual work. 

He began bis educational career under the supervision of bis 

mother, began the study of ^adltb at the early age of eleven, and 

gathered the knowledge of all the traditionists of his town in six 
years’ time. Then he went for a pilgrimage to Mecca, wherefrom 
he started on his journey in search of Haditb. He travelled through 
a large part of the Muslim world for about forty years, only for the 

sake of knowledge. About five years before his death he came to 

Nesbapur, which he had to leave soon, on account of differences 
with the governor. He therefore settled down in a village in 
Samarqand where be died in 869. 

Throughout his life he had been strictly pious, honest, and generous 
particularly to the poor and the students. He never showed 
temper to anyone nor did he bear ill-will against anybody. Tradition 
was his hobby and archery his pastime, in which he had special skill. 

His collection of traditions, the $ahil) (Genuine) in which he 
collected together 7,275 traditions arranged according to their contents 
and subject-matter, under separate legal headings, after a great deal of 
labour and keen critical research which cannot be surpassed even by 
modern scholars, shows not only bis vast knowledge, painstaking accu- 
racy, scrupulous exactitude, gi'eat acumen, but also his juristic ability 
and legal merit. The book at once attracted the attention of the 
Muslim world and gained the respectful regard of the Muslim divines. 
It was read by ninety thousand students with the author himself, 
and has been commented upon and criticised and all its various 
aspects have been discussed by a large number of scholars in their 
books, a long list of which is found in various .works in Arabic and 
poige Buropean languages. 
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THB SAHIH (OBNUIMB) OF MUSLIM. 

But the •position of the Genuine of aI*Bakbdri has not been 
altogether unrivalled in Hadlth-literature. Almost simultaneously with 
it another 'Genuine’ had been compiled by bis student Muslim b. 
al-Haji4i, which has been considered as superior to the work of al* 
BukbM by some, equal to it by many, and next to it by most of the 
authorities on traditions of Islam . 

Muslim, unlike al-Bnkb&rl, was of Arabian origin. He was 
descended from one of the moat powerful clans of the Arabs, various 
members of which had taken important part in the early history of 
Islam. Some of his forefathers and relatives had held important 
offices in the West as well as in the East, during the early Caliphate. 

Muslim himself was born in a distinguished family of Arab 
Muslims in Ehurasdn in the }’ear 817 and inherited considerable 
fortune from his father who also was a traditionist. Having finished 
bis studies in the different centres of Islamic learning of bis time, 
be settled down at Neshapur and spent the rest of bis life in the 
service of Haditb on which he wrote many books, and died in the 
year 874. 

The most important of all the works of Muslim is bis ‘Genuine,’ 
which has been considered as the best compilation of Haditb, superior 
even to the work of al-Bakhiri in the details of arrangement of tradi* 
tions and in freedom from confusion. 

Hundreds of collections of traditions have been compiled after 
the Genuines of al-Bukbdri and Muslim, but these two great works, 
on account of their intrinsic merit, always occupied and still occupy 
an unrivalled position in the whole literature on Hadlth and are 
recognised by the Islamic world as the greatest and the most authentic 
works on the subject. ^ 


CaUsuita. 


{To be concluded) 



STATE OE AGRICULTURE IN BENGAL' 
DURING THE MID-EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

KAUEIMEAB DAlTTA, M.A. 

Lecturer in History and Economies, Patna College, Patna. 


A griculture has always formed an important element in the 
economic life of the people of Bengal. Mr. Dow remarked, 
“Agricnlture constitutes the wealth of every state not merely commer* 
cial. Bengal, a kingdom six hundred miles in length and three hundred 
in breadth, is composed of one vast plain of the most fertile soil in the 
world. Watered hy man}' navigable rivers, inhabited by fifteen millions 
of industrious people, capable of producing provisions for double 
the number, as appears from the deserts which oppression had made t 
it seems marked out by the hand of nature, as the most advantageous 
region of the earth for agriculture.” ’ Dow’s observation is supported 
by an almost similar statement of another contemporary European 
writer, Mr. Orme, who writes, ” Rice which makes the greater part of 
their food is produced in such plenty in the lower parts of the pro* 
vince, that it is often sold at the rate of two pounds for a farthing ; a 
number of other arable grains, and a still greater variety of fruits and 
culinary vegetables, as well as the spices of their diet,* 
are raised as wanted, with equal ease ; sugar, although requiring more 

attentive cultivation, thrives everywhere ” ^ The chief agricul* 

tural products were paddy, * wheat and other rabi crops, sugarcane, 
tobacco, cotton,^ betel, etc. It is generally supposed that Bengal 
never produced wheat ; Stavoriuus however states clearly that besides 
rice Bengal produced '* also very good wheat, which formerly used to 

I Dow's Hindoosian, Vol. I. ozxsvi. It would appear from thia that in Dow's time 
(17C7-69), half a century's oppressive rule of Zemindars bad brought down the aim under 
cultivation and the population to slx)ut half its normal extent. 

* Hadigat-ul-Aqalim, pp. 113a and 116a. 

* Otme, Military Tratuaelions of the British Nation in Hindoosian, Vet. n, p, 4. A 
contemporary description (27th Jan. 1770) of monufacture of sugar in the villages is given in 
Btavorinus, Voyage to the East Indies. Voj. I, p. 13(W: the same process has been in use for 
centuries in the country ; a noticeable point there is the use of the bye-product of tiie cane 
fibres as fuel for the manufscturing process. Abbe de Onoyn notes (i New History of the 
East Indies, Vol. II, p. 406) that places like Bussnndri, Fnaindi or Ooigat produced " vast 

quanUtiaa of the finest sugar in Bengal." _ .... 

* Bameswar'a Sivayana, Typical Seleetione from Old Bsugcb Lttenture, Pact I, 
186 - 87 . 

* Parker, The War in India, p. 9. London, 1779 A.D. 

8 
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be sent to Batavia." But this wheat growing and export were dis- 
couraged "in order to favour, as much as possible, the corn trade of 
the Cape oCC^ood Hope." ^ 

• We may try to localise the agricultural products in different parts 
of the province. Beginning from the north we find that Bungpur 
was a well-cultivated region, its chief produces being wheat, sugar- 
cane, and tobacco.- The country round Cochymeda (a large village and 
gun/e)' was planted with tobacco in many places. The road from 
Cochymeda to a small village named Luckypur, 7 miles along the south- 
west bank of the Sanalotta Biver, was mostly through paddy-fields. 
Much tobacco was also cultivated in the neighbourhood of Dewangunge,a 
large village which formed the limit of Bungpur towards Cooch-Behar.* 
Tbecountry between Baganbarry (Bygonbary near the town of Mymen- 
singh) and Cbilmari was quite flat on the west side of the river Brahma- 
putra and was covered mostly with paddy-fields, '* the country on both 
sidesof the river Brahmaputra between Baganbarry and Mobaganj was 
fullof paddy-fields, intersper-sed with groves of betel and other trees.® 
The country round Olyapour ^ was well-cultivated, "every spot of 
ground being either sown with paddy or planted with betel trees. ' ^ 
The country from Olyapour to Kaliganj (on the Brahmaputra), a few 
miles below Olyapour, was full of paddy-fields and betel-groves.* 
In Pumiah, paddy, wheat, pulse and mustard seeds, and other food- 
grains, all kinds of corn and pepper, grew in abundance.” Rennel calls 
it " a fine wheat country and exceedingly well-stocked with cattle." 
Pepper grew in abundance in sarlmr Mahmudabad,’ * which 
comprised north-eastern Nadia, north-eastern Jessore and western 
Faridpur. Wheat and opium were produced in the borderland 
between Pumiah and Bungpur. The tract from Barasat • * to Jessore 

1 StavorinoB, op. cit, Vol. I, p. 391. / 

* BennerB JoumaU, February, 1766, p.*’68. 

3 Ibid, p. 66. 

4 Jbtd. p.48. 

5 Ibid. p. 63. 

• 'Spelt Oliapour in RennerH map fplate 44. Part 2), The modern lllipur. boadquar- 
ten of a tbana of that name and still the seat of the principal kutchery of the Baharbund 
Zemindars." Bengal : Past and Present, 1924, Vol. XXVIII, p. 192. 

7 BenneVe Journals, p. 6i. Tbecountry round Olyapur lielouRed to tbe Baharbund 
pargtoa. 

B Ibid. 

B ^ Byaz-us-salatin, p. 38. 

If BennerB Journals, p. 71. 

,11 JfyaMtiM-salatin. p. 48. 

“ ^ If Starorinoa deacribOB tbe process of ppiam production in Behar, op. cit. Vol. 
pp. 474. 

M Beiiiiel*e Joumali, p. 78, 
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was open and well-cultivated, the produces being paddy, gram, etc. 
The road from Calcutta to Hajiganj lay mostly through paddy-fielde, 
Bennel noticed a great number of tanks on the roads, and a fin^ 
‘tope’ of cocoanut and betel trees at Cbaldibarya, 6 miles frmn 
Barasat. ^ Much paddy and cotton were sown in the neighbourhood 
of the nullah Mahespunda,^ five miles south-east of the Jalangbi* 
The country round the villages of Serampur and Gurgoree 
(in the Nadia district) was well cultivated and produced much 
paddy.® 

Extensive lands were cultivated on both sides of the Ganges in 
the Pabna district, particularly on the west side, where much paddy 
was grown, ^ e.g., the territory adjacent to Habbaspur on the Ganges 
south-west of Pabna, was an important paddy-producing centre. Betel 
was produced abundantly in the neighbourhood of Sunapara (Sonapara 
about 9 miles down the Chunnunab Creek,® and in the village of 
Bandorse or Gopalpur, lying a mile below the head of the Eastern 
Coiner.*^ The country on both sides of the Arti river was well- 
cultivated and produced much paddy and cotton.'' Cotton and paddy, 
sufficient for local consumption, were also cultivated in many places on 
the banks of tlie Ganges from Dacca to Jafarganj.® Much paddy 
was also grown in the Binetty island. ® The portion of the country 
from Binetty island to the head of the Nawabganj Creek (7 miles below 
Hajiganj) was sown with paddy and cotton. *” The land round 
Azimpur (a village in the present Faridpur district) was well-cultivated 
and produced sugarcane, tobacco betel-nut,** and betels were grown 
near Gournadi.** Those parts of the country lying between 


t BenDel's /otirna7«, pp. SC-87. “ Tbe couDtry io general (round Jingergawbs) ii om 
and well-cultivated ; io the groves there are great Dunliera of cccoauut trees* and a kind of 
trees named Cazir-Gatch (the bastard date-palni) frem vther.ee they made a coarse kind of 
sugar.'*— /bid, p. 89. 

S This creek was the head of the Mathabkanga, also known for the first forty mileo of 
its course as the Kumar* Comer or Comare of Bennel. See Bennel's Journaisp p. 13. 

Ibid, p. 16. 

Ibidp p. 17. 

Ibid. p. 18. 

Ibid, p. 19. 

/bid. p. ea. 

Ibidp October* 1764, p. 27. 

'* Binetty ialaud ia about five miles long and lies in a N.W.B.N. and B.E.8.S. 
direction ; it baa 11 villagea on it, but scaroc a single tree. Being low it ia mostly town 
with paddy* of which I judge there is at least 8} miles. The banka of the river 
opposite to thia island are mostly sown with paddy and have a great number of villages on 
tnem."— /bid. 


^ Ibid, p. 26. 

« /bid* p. 86. ^ . 

^ Ooomadi lav nine miles below a creek running from Habigan). 
betel!leavea were toe obief piodooe there. 


According to Bennel* 
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Doycally,! anl Bajabary, Cbandpur and Luckypur,* about 
Luricule ^ in the neighbourhood of Adampur, and at the head of the 
Luckya river, produced a large quantity of betel-leaves.'* Five miles 
above Feringy-bazar, where the Buriganga river fell into the Icchamati, 
the country was well-cultivated and produced paddy and cotton/'^ and 
similarly the part about Bultan-suddy (Snltan-Sbahadee), situated 
about 16^ miles from Dacca on the western bank of the Meghna, was 
also an important paddy -producing area.*’ The part of the country 
about Ossunpur, 50 miles north-east of Dacca, produced betel-leaves.^ 
These were also produced in the lands about Chanderganj, lying 15 
miles south-east of Luckipur * : the lands stretching for 14^ between 
Chanderganj ® and Colinda were extremely fertile and produced much 
paddy, and a little quantity of cotton, so that the immense quantity 
of cotton required there for the manufacture of cloths was brought 
from distant places.’** Betel-leaves were grown in an abundant 
quantity in the locality round Cassidya.’* Much cotton was produced 
in certain parts of Birbhum, e.g., in paragaua Barbucksing (Barbaksing), 
that is, the country round the Surul h'actory, and in paragana 
Surroofsing (Swarupsingh), 19 miles east of Suri.'® Lands round 
Sun produced much paddy. Bankura and Burdwan produced 
capas (cotton) sufficient only for local consumption. From a note in 
Ryaz-us-salatin we know that indigo was cultivated in certain parts 
of Maldah.’s 

Various kinds of rabi crops, such as mUakalSi, moog, chola,adahar, 
masuri, barbntt, matar, maiua, bhurS, vava (barley), khesari, etc., 


^ BeDDers Journals, p. 37. 

2 " Chandpour (Chandpur), a small but remarkable village, lies oo the sooth bank of 
the Niagonga near the point of its conflox with Meghna. It is situated aboot 31 miles from 
Dacca, 11 from Rajabarrj, and 23 or 24 from Luckypur.” — Ibid, p. 3W. 

3 Ibid, p. 39. ** Lunmle, once a remarkable village, lies almost half way betwist the 
Ganges and Meghna, is aboot 28 miles S. £. from Dacca a^ 3 miles ES8. from 
Rajansgore. Here are the ruiirs of a Portuguese church, and of many brick houses.*’— /6u/. 

« Ibid, p. 46. e . / 

5 Ibid, p. 40. 

* Ibid, p. 46. 

7 Ibid, p. 47. 

» Ibid, 

* ** this village {i.e, Ghandergonge) is situated io Puroguna of Amidabad which 

is an extensive and fertile province. p. 75. 

Ibid. Rennel remarks : — *' I saw but little cotton growing, so that the immense 
quantities of cotton used in the manufacture of their cloths must be brought from diatani 

Ibid, p. 76. 

u Ibid, pp. 100-111. 


Hotwell, Interesiiny Hiitorical Events, p. 200. 
» Ibid, p. 106 . 

^ Byafr^aa-aalatini p. 46. 
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are referred to in contemporary literature.’ There we get also some 
idea of the chief agricultural implements, and of cultivation and field 
work. The followiug ‘ kasastraa * (agricultural implements) are men* 
tioned in Bametivara’s Sivdyana ; kodaly, kSste, laUgal (plough), 
jotoSl, fal, bufe, mai.^ Both buffaloes and oxen were yoked to the 
plough,^ and cowdung was used to manure the fields.^ The owners 
of the fields regularly inspected the work of the labourers, and occa- 
sionally sat by the fields until the labourers finished their day’s work 
and plodded their weary steps homewards. This is evident from a 
passage in BameNvara’s SivSyana, which further describes the process 
of rooting out weeds from the fields {i.e. how the labourers separated 
the weed from the paddy-plants and finished their work in one tract 
after another as quickly as possible. ° Irrigation formed an important 
part of the field-work and the preservation of water was a principal 
object, “ for wltioli the high lands were moulded in by great banks 
to collect the water that falls from the mountains ; ” and these reser- 
voirs were “ kept by the government for the public benefit, every man 
paying for his portion of a drain ” '* Water preserved in tanks 
were also of much use in this respect.* Sometimes the proprietors 
of neighbouring lands came into collision with one another for enjoying 
precedence in the matter of taking water for their fields from a parti- 
cular tank.** There is a passage in Bame^vara’s SivSyana, which 
describes how water was sometimes drained off from overfiooded fields.^ 
The Maratha invasions and the ravages of the Portuguese and 
the Mugs, affected agriculture for the time being to some extent.’^ 


^ Maharustrapnrana, lines 235-3C; BbAratacandra, ebap. on ** Dillite utpatihvarf^ana*" 

* BameAwara'a Sivayanat p. 44 (B.E.). 

* •* Yamer mkat hate mahiscre nni 

Tomar emletc duo yuic ^utapunx " C* Get a buffalo from Yama, and yoke it along 
with your oi p. 46. 

^ ** o simhcT nud ache ta jamiu 

SOT hari mathe ttihn duo charaia ’* i*' Tbeie is much of animal dung collected there; 
scatter it in the field as manure*’).— Ibid, p. 45. 
t Vide Typical Selections, etc., Part I, p. 131. 

* Parker, The War in India, pp. 6-6. 

I Stavorinus, op, cit., Vol. I, p. 3%. 

* Craufurd, op. cit, Vol. II, p. 74. 

» P. 63. 

W Cha^d kaicarta yaia ydya paldid 

Bichan halader pithe langala laiyd ” ("Tbe agriculturists of the Kaivarta oaate took 
to their heels with their ploughs, and with paddy seeds on the back of their bullocks.*'! 
--Mahdrd^trapnedya, lines 806*06. Compare • 

“ C$hh ghumah pd^fo juralo hargi elo deh 
Bulbulita dhdn kheyeehe khdjdnd diba kite ? ** 

('* The ohildren have fallen asleep, the qoartera haye become quiet, (bat) the togia baye 
entemd into onr lands, the bulbuls (a kind of birds) baye eaten up paddy grains; how to 
pay the rsnt?)’* 
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The Maratha invasions of the mid-eighteenth centary proved indeed 
to be a great calamity ; it did, at least for several years, disturb the 
even tenor of life of the bulk of the people in Western Bengal. Under 
the pressure of the repeated incursions of the Marathas and the ravages 
of the Portuguese and the Mug pirates, the villagers experienced great 
difficulties in following their peaceful vocations and activities. After 
1757 the oppressions of the revenue farmers and aumils added to the 
miseries of the agriculturists, till they had their cup of distress filled 
to the brim in the great famine of 1770 A.D. About the year 1772 
Mr. Pattullo observed, “ The unwise practice of pushing up the 
rents every year in Bengal, has afforded a full demonstration of the 
destructive consequences, by having rendered many of these lands 
desolate.” ^ 

The East India Company did not at first care about agriculture 
and their trade in agricultural products was limited. The factories 
in the interior of the country had all been established in the manu- 
facturing centres ; and nowhere do we meet with instances of their 
having any airangeraent for stocking agricultural goods. However 
in the year 1758 the Council in Calcutta wrote to the Court of 
Directors that they would encourage the planting of cocoanuts, betel 
and tobacco, according to the instructions they bad received in their 
letter of 3rd March, 17.38.^ Sometimes the agricultural products 
were exported to different parts of India and to various other countries 
outside India. 3 Thus Bengal rice and wheat' went to Kashmir and 
Tibet in exchange of musk, gold and Woollens, and Bengal wheat also 
competed with the Cape of Good Hope trade. 

Patna. 

* Op. cit., p. 7. 

* Letter to Court, Slet December, 17S8, pare. 119. i 

3 '* xhe rest ^oes by land aod sea to different parte of tbe Empire, and other countries 
to which they likewiae send rice, sugar, betelnut, ginger, long pepper, turmerkk, and 
variety of other drugs and productions of the soil."— Orme, op. cit,, Vol. II, p. 4. Also 
StavorinnB, op. eit., Vol. I, p. 391. 



TOWARDS A NEW WORLD WAR 
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I 

M ost observers of recent developments in the international sitna^ 
tion would agree that the world is passing through a period of 
deepening anxiety and gloom. We have got used to the economic 
depression which began in 1929 and possibly there has been some 
amount of recovery from its worst effects. But the political crisis 
which has followed shows as yet no signs of abatement. People are 
freely talking about an impending outbreak of a new and more terrible 
world war. Of course it is idle to prophesy and it is well to remember 
that there are today at least three factors which tend to restrain any 
hasty recourse to arms. The economic and political dislocations 
caused by the last great war are not yet completely forgotten, for many 
states have not yet recovered from their exhaustion; recent improve- 
ments in the methods of warfare, as yet untried on any large scale, 
have increased the element of uncertainty and incalculubility in armed 
conflicts between great nations ; the possibility of complete destruction 
and financial ruin is much greater today than ever before. Notwith- 
standing all these considerations, international relations for some time 
past have been drifting towards a situation which may very easily 
get out of hand. The world has gone back to the temper and atmo- 
sphere of 1914 . 

In this connection it is natural to glance back at the sixteen 
years of contemporary history since the settlement of Versailles. 
From the standpoint of today, the twelve years from 1919 to 1931 
seem to have pointed on the whole towards peace. The first half of 
this period was of course full of disappointment, unrest and alarm. 
Bolshevism still loomed as a terror ; the former allies of Bussia were 
engaged in a policy of armed intervention in the internal struggles of 
that country; fighting was still going on in the Near East; and the 
ungenerous treatment of vanquished Germany was creating troubles by 
intensifying Franco-German bitterness, troubles which, asmany pointed 
on^, .were bound to persist. But in spite of all this the memory of the 
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borrors of war was still strong enough to keep down militarist aspira- 
tions. The League of Nations aroused hopes of peace and expecta- 
tions of settlement of international disputes without recourse to war. 
The problems of the Far East were settled amicably ; and the 
Washington Agreement effected an important step towards limitation 
of naval armaments. By the second half of this period, things bad 
improved considerably and even the economic difficulties towards its 
end lessened the prospects of war. The tangle of Reparations was 
very largely smoothed out and by the end of 1929, foreign garrisons 
were withdrawn from German soil. Disarmament plans were being 
discussed continually and systematically and a world conference was 
arranged with high hopes. The Locarno pacts established compara- 
tive security in the heart of Europe. The League was gaining in effec- 
tiveness by the admission of Germany and the increasing contact with 
U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. Briand’s plan of a European federation within 
the League was being discussed by governments, in 1930. The post- 
war world seemed to be on the way to settle down. 

But since 1931, international relations have been worsening 
steadily. The hopes of the preceding period now seem to have rested 
on insecure foundations. There is also not much ground to expect 
that the present ill-will and inter-state clashes represent merely a 
passing phase. In the history of the last four years, four factors, 
ominous for the maintenance of world peace, clearly stand out; — the 
aggressive policy of Japan, the militant temper of Nazi Germany, the 
failure of the League of Nations, and the deadlock or breakdown in 
the negotiations between the Great Powers in the matter of dis- 
armament. 


II 

,/ 

The first clear indication of the new epoch was furnished by 
Japan's action in the autumn of 1931. She adopted a policy which 
has become since then clearer and bolder with the passing of time. 
The world thus entered a phase which showed increasingly that we 
have not travelled very far from the pre-war outlook in politics. 
Ckmtemporary Japanese policy has revealed five features. 

Id the fiirst place there is the familiar and traditional effort to 
oontiDl and dominate China. The three Manchurian provinces were 
firrt oeenpied by force and China was coerced by an attack on 
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Shanghai. The puppet ata^ of Manchokuo was next floated nn 
its existence and its frontiers strengthened by the conquest oi 
another province, Jehol. At the same time, the Japanese are pener 
trating into Mongolia the effects of which would become clearer 
later on. It is also reported that Japan is now engaged in develop* 
ing intensively her influence and interests in the provinces of North 
Chins. There are again rumours that Japan is trying to control 
Siam and to gain concession in the Malay States. 

Her Chinese policy brought Japan into conflict with the collective 
system represented by the League of Nations. The Manchurian 
adventure involved the breach of three international treaties — ^the 
League Covenant, the Nine Powers Treaty and the Kellogg Pact. 
The disregard of the resolutions of the League and the Lytton Report 
accepted by it could have only one sequel — withdrawal of Japan 
from the League which is now an accomplished fact. Japan however 
retained the ex-German islands in the Pacific which had been 
entrusted to her as a mandate. She has even been accused of 
fortifying these islands in violation of her international obligations. 

Japan has also embarked on a far-flung trade offensive, to 
capture new markets in different parts of the world. Japamese goods 
are being poured into South America, India, West Asia and even 
North-east Africa. The Japanese themselves attribute their commer- 
cial success and the astonishing cheapness of their products in the 
world-market to industrial efficiency, modern productive methods (like 
the Toyoda loom in the textile mills) and to the simplicity in the 
standard of life for the workers. Unfriendly critics however are in 
the habit of explaining the Japanese trade expansion by a continuous 
cutting of wages, currency manipulations and governmental assistance. 
A policy of commercial development cannot evidently be condemned 
but the fact remains that a sudden expansion creates ill-will and calla 
for a tariff war. Moreover, the Open Door system is being abandoned, 
in disregard of treaties in Manchuria. 

Fourthly, in April 1934, the Japanese government announced 
an Asiatic policy which has been aptly called the Japanese Monroe 
Doctrine. Japan asserted that she was specially responsible for 
security in East Asia, especially China and that she would oppose 
any dangerous foreign activities in this sphere. Protests from other 
interested powers led to official explanetions but the advancement of 

9 
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this new doctrine is of very great interest for it flatly ignores the 
Nine Powers Treaty of 1922. It may be argued that J apan has every 
right to assort her claims in China as other countries have their special 
spheres of influence. None the less this constitutes a new upsetting of 
the balance in the Pacific area. It ought also to be remarked in 
passing that the Asiatics are not over-enthusiastic over Japan’s 
concern about their freedom from European exploitation. 

In December, 1934, in the last place, Japan gave the usual two 
years’ notice to terminate the Washington Naval Agreement. She is 
now demanding a revision of the 1922 ratio and claiming the recog- 
nition of her right to have as many cipital ships as Britain or U. S. A. 
As these powers are not convinced of the justice of the Japanese case, 
there is now every prospect of the renewal in the race of naval arma- 
ments. Japan’s demand is based upon the two principles of equality 
and security. But it must be remembered that the sentimental cry of 
equality may be raised by other Powers also. The ratio was accepted as 
satisfactory by Japan in 1922 and under the Washington Agreement 
Japan’s position remained almost impregnable because of the prohi- 
bition of the construction of naval bases in Chinese waters. It is 
natural therefore that the question is being asked now as to what is 
the real intention of Japan. 

The true explanation of Japanese policy of recent years lies in a 
realistic understanding of her needs and specially of the problem of 
the continuous pressure of a rapidly increasing population. Birth- 
control is frowned upon in Japan as unworthy of a great people and 
anyhow that cannot very well become the official policy of a govern- 
ment today. Japanese immigration is not permitted by white 
countries which still have vast vacant spaces ; the Pacific Dominions 
of the British Commonwealth as well as the United States of America 
have thus contributed to the aggravation of the- problem. Climatic 
conditions prevent any extensive Japanese colonisation in her existing 
possessions. Hence the course which has seemed easiest to Japanese 
leaders is intensive industrialisation to support a larger population and 
the search after outlets for goods and sources of raw material. 
Capitalist imperialism is the conscious chosen policy of Japan 
today. 

It must however be admitted that two other reasons must have 
influenced the recent trend of Japanese policy. The Manchurian 
experience showed that the other Great Powers were very reluctant to 
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intdrfdrd and this meant that the Xieagrie was incapable of doing aoy> 
thing. From that time onward Japan's condact became more and 
-more daring as was clearly anticipated by many observo’s. Secondly 
there is reason to believe that grave social discontent exists in Japan 
and that the semi-Fascist rulers there are anxious to divert attentum 
from the domestic to the international ‘'front" and restore unity in 
the country by patriotic flourishes. 

Ill 

Four countries are specially threatened today by the Japanese 
advance and their reactions are therefore worthy of some notice. 
Their relations with Japan constitute the first great source of anxiety 
in current international politics. 

Chius is naturally very bitter against J span for her highhandedness 
though the great outburst of feeling in 1931 seems to have cooled down 
to a great extent. At present, the Nanking Government is in great 
difficulties. The Communist revolt in the heart of China still continues 
to be unsubdued and the relations with Moscow have not been very 
friendly for years. Consequntly, the Japanese are in an advantageous 
position and are trying to win over the Nationalist Government to a 
sort of Asiatic alliance against foreigners. But it is difficult to believe 
that a complete reconciliation is possible between Japan and China. 
It is more likely that China will either resist Japan or fall completely 
under her sway. 

Soviet Russia is seriously threatened by the J apanese expansion 
in the mainland and the construction of strategic railways. The 
Government of the U, S. S. R. is at present very keen on peace for it 
has nothing to lose by waiting and its hands are full with the Second 
Five-years Plan. But developments in her Far Eastern Provinces 
may any day force the hands of Russia, specially if she secures allies in 
the struggle. Japan’s ambition may very well aim at rolling Russia 
out of East Asia back beyond the Baikal Lake.^ 

British markets are shrinking and British prestige is on the 
decline in the Far East. Japan’s growth in power may also be con- 
sidered threatening to isolated British possessions while the defence of 

I T. BetU. “StnteST of Another RniioJnpenees War," Pottigtn Again, VoL XU, 
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more extensive territories even is a matter of anxiety. A defensive 
policy is best suited to British interests and in the past there have 
been among Englishmen much sympathy with and admiration for 
Japan. But here again relations are getting more strained for many 
reasons. 

The United States of America have a traditional reluctance for 
war and luckily their chief industrial products do not compete with 
Japanese goods. But unhappily the ill-will between the two great 
Powers has been pronounced and the last four years have appreciably 
added to the tension. It is a mistake to think that America will 
remain aloof in Pacific affairs because she does not interfere in Europe. 
America has her own vital interests and imperialist problems, and 
her military resources are enormous. 

No country desires immediate war in the Pacific region but un- 
deniably there is more and more clash all round. Ill-will is accumula- 
ting and national imperialism may suddenly be found to have over- 
stepped the limit. Local wars are now more iikely to lead to a general 
conflagration. A trifling event may set fire to tbe powder magazine 
of conflicting interests and mutual distrust. 


IV 

Germany is tbe second storm centre in world-politics today. She 
was rightly dissatisfied with her position after her treatment at 
Versailles, but ten years after the War it seemed that she was settling 
down into a policy of co-operation with other states which of course 
materially strengthened tbe prospects of peace. Then came tbe rapid 
expansion of Hitlerite movement which is often interpreted as a 
Fascist attempt to ward off social revolution in Germany. The Nazis 
came into power only in 1933 but their influence has been paramount 
thronghout the last four years in Germany. This revival of militant 
nationalism is clearly revealed in different aspects of German outlook 
today. 

Under pressure of this new temper, Germany not merely raised 
the issne of equality in the Disarmament Conference but also with- 
drew from its deliberations when it shelved tbe German demand of 
equal dissnning of all nations or equal right of every state to arm. 
sito spcdled this good beginning however by withdrawing fnga the 
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League and recently by her decision to begin rearming herself in 
flat disregard of the Treaty of Versailles, the status quo is also 
seriously threatened by the intense revival of Germanic propaganda 
by the Nazi Government. The Saar has been recovered this yew 
but the ‘anscbluss’ with Austria and the restoration of Danzig (with 
possibly the Polish Corridor and Memel thrown in) still remain 
objects of national ambition. Hitler had formerly preached the 
historic German mission of colonising and civilising East Europe. 
His present diplomacy has revived the dreams of a compact Germanic 
Mittel-Europa. Behind him stand the old interests which would 
like to get back the lost colonies. 

The origin of the German nationalist revival is usually traced 
back to the humiliation of Versailles. But the necessity to stifle 
the growth of communism is also apparent in Nazi propaganda. 
After Versailles, Germany attracted a good deal of sympathy amongst 
liberal circles in every country. Today however there is a marked 
swing of the pendulum in public opinion. People ask themselves 
whether France is not right after all in demanding guarantees against 
German revenge. French policy is largely responsible for the present 
bitterness but the growth of sympathy for France today shows that 
Germany has overdone her part of an injured nation. 

The justification of Germany’s conduct centres round two argu- 
ments. It may be said that the Treaty of Versailles now violated 
by Germany was signed under duress, that in addition the victors 
had already broken the spirit of the treaty. This is not legally con- 
vincing because defeated states always have to accept an imposed peace 
and the violation of the spirit of an international understan di ng does 
not justify the disregard of its definite deliberate provisions. The 
moral argument for Germany appeals to the justice of her protest 
against the terms of Versailles. But does a “ just ” cause absolve 
a state from the guilt of the unilateral violation of its obligations ? 
A particular war might be considered ‘ just ' but is an appeal to 
force a gurantee for securing justice ? 

V 

The new trend of German policy has already produced its 
kevitabla reaction thus eom^fing the second source of international 
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anxiety today. After the War, Britain was generally sympathetic 
towards Germany as was seen clearly at the time of the Ruhr struggle. 
The National Government is even now not exactly anti-German but 
the pressure of circumstances tends at the present moment to revive 
the entente with France, so much so that Mr. Baldwin could bluntly 
announce that England’s frontier was on the Rhine. Nazism has 
also produced a good deal of hostile comment in the British Press 
which was very caustic about the '* June purge " in Germany last 
year. Russo-German friendship again, built up since the Treaty of 
Rapallo, has broken down after the Fascist coup d'etat in Germany 
and the U. S. 8. H. has gone to the length of joining the " bourgeois ” 
League to guard against possible attack. 

But the soul of the European reaction against Germany has been 
provided naturally by French diplomacy which may either preserve 
peace or plunge the continent into a general war. The latest French 
policy has practically transcended the League and aims at securing 
through pacts virtually reviving the pre-war type of alliances. Over 
Poland is raging at the moment of writing (May, 1935) a diplomatic 
struggle between France, her old ally, and Germany her new-found 
friend. The French have won over Soviet Russia and a closer alliance 
may follow between the two powers. The French still retain the 
Little Entente on their side though after the murder of King 
Alexander on French soil, Yugo-slavia is reported to be wavering 
on a German direction. Lastly, France for the time being seems to 
have come to an understanding with Italy. 

Italy of course has much in common with the two great dissatisfied 
Powers — Germany and Japan. In Mussolini’s picturesque phrase she 
is a “ proletarian nation ” shut out from the good things of life and 
the condition is similar in the two other states. She is also in favour 
of the revision of treaties which she has condemned js unfair. Like 
Germany and Japan, Italy is openly contemptuous of the League and 
her Fascist government has supplied the model for them. Moreover 
Italy is jealous of France and of French allies, notably her neighbour 
Yugo-alavia. 

But for the present Mussolini has taken his stand on the other 
side. The German dream of advance in Central Europe and of control 
over Auatria and Hungary at the least has alarmed all Italy and this 
seems to be the greater danger now. Italy evidently has been given 
by a> raoMt understanding a free hand in Abyssinia. From t{ie 
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beginning of this century, France has steadily opposed Italian adyanee 
-towards Abyssinia ; but obviously security in Furope is of much greater 
value to France than the fate of Abyssinia and Italy seems to have 
gained her point. ^ Moreover, Italy would like to stand well with 
Britain and America and II Duce has his vanity satisfied in picturing 
himself as the holder of the balance of power in Europe today. 

VI 

The third factor of disquiet is the breakdown of the collective 
system. The fatal turn in the fortunes of the League was taken in 
193J and England and France were largely responsible for it. America 
is usually blamed for her non-co-operation with the League but it is 
common knowledge that Secretary Stimson would have stood by the 
League if its Council had tried to exert its authority in the Manchu- 
rian Question. The decline of the League is a matter for regret for all 
countries, because the usual charge that it is an Anglo-French show 
ignores the fact that the small states were most devoted to it and they 
secured at least the moral condemnation of Japan’s action. In fact, 
the League has become no one’s business and increasingly the old 
politics of the Great Powers are re-emerging. Like Canning, modern 
statesmen are probably thanking God that things are taking on a more 
wholesome and natural complexion again. 

Like the League, Disarmament also has failed and for the same 
reasons. All the great questions connected with the problem remain 
unsolved. The idea of quantitative or proportionate reduction in arma- 
ments broke down as any common measure in estimating relative 
military strength was lacking. The plan of qualitative disarmament or 
the abolition of particular weapons could not proceed because there was 
no agreement as to which weapons were offensive and therefore fit to 
be abolished. Drastic schemes of disarmament were not seriously consi- 
dered and the French plan of internationalising certain categories of 
military forces failed to find support. Land or air disarmament talks 
finally broke down when the question of security in Europe became 
acute once more and Germany began to re-arm. 

.With regard to naval forces also, there is no agreement even apart 
from Japan’s claim to equality. England and America do not see eye 

> fi. O, Woolbsrt, “ Italy is Abysaisis,** Forei>« Affam, Vpl. Xm, No. 8. 
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to eye in tbe matter of the calibre of guns and size or number of big 
sbips. England on the 'wbole inclines to tbe view of Admiral 
Bichmond \ that there is no reason for not prohibiting bigger naval 
guns which of course will enable a reduction in tbe size of tbe capital 
ship. America wants heavier sbips and guns but obviously her require- 
ments demand fewer vessels. Anglo-American proposal to abolish the 
submarine is opposed by France and Japan. Tbe situation is further 
complicated by tbe Italian insistence on naval parity with France. 
A naval conference is due this year but the prospects of a settlement 
are very remote indeed. 


VII 

A new world war will be such a calamity that naturally every- 
one is interested in the question of bow to avoid it. But tbe danger 
today lies in the fact that we are more and more getting used to this 
new state of things in which peace depends upon a balance of power 
between armed groups of states which must break down sooner or 
later. A world war would affect every country and all nations. 
Unfortunately, no great hope can be built upon three political possibi- 
lities which might be suggested as likely bulwarks of peace. 

A revival of the collective system in international matters is the 
best ideal solution of the problem of war but it is now hardly a prob- 
able development in tbe near future. Tbe League is at present 
on a downward path and its immediate future seems to be that of a 
partisan group unless the three Great Powers now outside it come in. 
When that happens tbe crisis will have already passed away. 

Another possibility of course lies in the forces of moderation 
gaining the upper hand in Germany and Japan. But it is not easy 
to satisfy their demands though there is justice in many of these. 
The two Powers have much to complain against and their claims 
are not always unreasonable. But the essential thing in the inter- 
national crisis today is not to find out where abstract justice is to 
be found. A course of action which tends to war has to be condemn- 
ed because war will plunge into chaos every country in tbe world. Is 
it unreasonable to ask why every one must suffer for the mere chance 
tjbat the real or fancied wrongs of a few states may be set right ? 

1 AJsuM Bicbmood, Sea Power m the Modem World ; also his article on Naval 
rmlhsns IMSf” Sore^ Affaire, Vol. XHI, No. 1. ^ 
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Who will guarantee that a new world war would produce a better 
peace settlement ? Moreover the diplomatic methods of Germany 
and Japan can h^dly be excused or defended. 

Theoretically an alliance of the satisfied Powers may preserve 
the status quo and world>peace by superior strength even today. 
But here the danger comes from the fact that any such union is 

superficial because even their interests do not always coincide. 

England and America do not have the same degree of interest, for 
example, in the Pacific and in Europe. Russia and U. S. A. are very 
lukewarm towards each other. Prance and Italy are natural rivals 

in South-east Europe, the Mediterranean and Africa. Fascist Italy 

is altogether an uncertain factor from the standpoint of the erstwhile 
“ Allied and Associated Powers.” 

Expectations of preservation of peace thus have now to centre 
sound special agreements between contending Powers (France and 
Germany, U. S. A. and Japan, for example) which mi^ht be arrived 
at on account of want of sufficient preparation for war. Past experience 
has fully shown the unsatisfactory character of such makeshift under- 
standings. Meanwhile every Power is preparing for war which of 
course only brings war nearer. A very significant feature of these 
preparations is the hunt for oil and the measures for storage and steady 
supply of petrol which is now essential for the army, the navy and 
the air force alike. The oil monopoly in Manchukuo, the encourage- 
ment of hydrogenation by the German Government, the British con- 
trol of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company all indicate the widespread 
anxiety in this direction.' 


VIII 

The present international crisis naturally evokes different kinds 
of reactions amongst observers. Fundamentally no country is really 
united and still less the whole world. The different attitudes are 
product of different interests and outlooks. More and more, conflict 
seems to be the rule in every sphere of life. 

There is in the first place the widespread feeling of indifference 
goft of expectation that things will straighten out themselves 

a See Ivor Thomee, ** A World Piotoxe io Oili,” PoKfieol Quorterly, Vol. VI, No. !• 
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somehow — an absorption in the ordinary affairs of life. After all, wars 
do not take place every day and a storm may always blow off. At the 
other extreme is the philosophy of despair and fatalism which tends 
to hold all human effort to be futile. 

Of much greater interest is the Fascist reading of history which 
is only the latest and frankest version of nationalist faith. History 
is the conflict of races and communities and war is the healthy law of 
life. National or imperialist expansion ought to be the aim of a 
healthy people but some nations are the chosen. Eace>pride, the 
gloriflcation of war and an adherence to the conception of nationalistic 
justice are openly avowed as maxims by this school of thought. 

The Marxist analysis of the situation is totally different from 
the above. History is regarded as the conflict — ^open or veiled — between 
classes ; rather than between individuals or peoples. The policy of a 
country is in reality the policy of the ruling class and that in its turn 
is largely shaped by the economic interests of that class. Aqpording 
to Lenin, capitalism in its progress is bound to accentuate three con- 
tradictions or conflicts— between the capitalists and workers within 
a country, between rival capitalist powers, and between imperialist 
countries and subject peoples. The Communists believe that these 
contradictions cannot be removed within the framework of capitalist 
society. 

Finally, there is the ordinary pacific point of view which without try- 
ing to develop a philosophy of history concentrates, rightly or wrongly, on 
the one object — to tliwart the outbreak of war. The pessimism to-day 
about the prospects of peace is due to the increasing realisation that 
the only weapon left in the hands of the opponents of war is publicity 
and exposure of the danger of war and that possibly this is but a 
broken reed. 

I 


Calcutta. 



TRANSPORT PROBLEMS OF BENGAL 
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The province of Bengal may be roughly divided into four natural 
regions, viz., the Ganges-Brabmaputra Doab or Northern Bengal ; the area 
to the west of the river Bhagirathi known as Western Bengal; the old 
Oangetic delta of centra] and lower Bengal, and the new delta of 
Ganges and the Brahmaputra comprising what is known as Eastern Bengal. 
The principal products of North Bengal are rice, jute and tea but in Western 
Bengal rice is the main crop. In the old and in the new deltaic regions of 
lower and blastem Bengal, both rice and jute are the principal crops. In 
the transport problem of Bengal therefore the carriage of these agricultural 
crops from the different producing centres of this province to their market 
places has chiefly to be taken into account. 

The acreage of rice and jute, the principal agricultural products of the 
province, may with advantage be summarised here. The districts of North 
Bengal comprising Bajshahi, Dinajpur, Jalpaiguri, Darjeeling, Rungpur, 
Bogra, Pabna and Maldah, have 5,020,400 acres of rice area and 457,800 
acres of jute, while lower and Central Bengal comprising 24*Pargan8B, Jessore, 
Khulna, Nadia and Murshidabad have 3,038,600 and 144,800 respectively. 
Eastern Bengal comprising tbe districts of Dacca, Mymensingh, Faridpur, 
Backergunj, Chittagong, Tipperah and Noakhali has rice area of 8,987,400 
acres and jute area of 987,200 acres, apd Western Bengal comprising 
Burdwan, Birbbum, Bonkura, Midnapur, Hoogbly and Howrah has only 
3,923,700 and 4,300, respectively. This gives a general idea of the four prin- 
cipal producing divisions of rice and jute in Bengal. Besides rice and jute 
large quantities of oil-seeds, sugar-cane and tobacco are also grown in 
different areas of Bengal, but these crops arc of comparatively minor 
importance. 

The products of Eastern Bengal are chiefly carried by river services, 
but as there are rail roads also in this area, the railway and the water ways 
compete keenly for the traffic. On the other hand, for a comparative 
paucity of water communication, agricultural products of Western Bengal 
are carried chiefly by rail roads. In the old Gangetic delta comprising the 
districts of Nadia, Jessore. Murshidabad and Khulna, the water ways are 
generally not navigable by large steamers, and the rail road is therefore the 
chief mode of communication. North Bengal is dependent to a very great 
degree on rail roads though the districts of Maldah, Bajshahi, Pabna, etc., 
on the Ganges and the Brahmaputra are also approachable by river steamer 
services. The rail and the river services compete for the carriage of jute 
from these districts to the jute press houses and the jute mills round 
Calcutta. 

Bengal has the largest rice area in India but by far tbe greater bulk 
of its products is locally consumed and therefore the average load of traflBc 
in Bengal rice is not very Long. The products of the rich rice area in tbe 
Sunderbunds, as well as of the districts of 24-Pargana8, Khulna and 
Bockergunge are carried to Calcutta generally by country boat services. 
Calcutta receives large supplies of rice also from Northern and the Eastern 
Beng|l by tbe £. B. Railway and the steamer services, tHiile the B. N. 
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Bailway and the E. I. Bailway import large guantitieB of rice from Bihar 
and the Orissa, as well ns from the districts of Midnapur, Burdwan, 
Birbhum and Bankura in Western Bengal. 

As the; jute mills of Bengal most of which arc situated round Calcutta 
consume about 50 per cent, of the total produce, it is obvious that Calcutta 
should have a very large supply of jute for local consumption. By far the 
biggest jute baling centre of the province is Calcutta which receives large 
quantities of raw jute in drums and in kutcha bales or even j)ucca bales of 5 
maunds each and the movements of such jute to the press houses of the 
mills in the neigbbourous of the city have been fostered by means of special 
concession rates by the rail and the river steamer services from the 
different jute areas of Bengal. 

Besides receiving jute by rail and river from the different jute areas of 
Bengal and Assam and from Northern Bihar, Calcutta imports large 
quantities of tea from the Dooars and the Jalpaiguri district of North 
Bengal as well as from the Brahmaputra valley and the Surma valley 
districts of Northern and Central Assam by rail and river services alike. 
The principal alternative routes for the carriage of Brahmaputra valley tea 
to Calcutta are over the E. B. Eailway via Pandu, Amingaon and Santahar 
or via Pandughat and Sunderbunds rail cidu steamer route, or vid all 
steamer route services through the Sunderbunds. It will be noticed in this 
connection the charges for the tea traflSc cx the different tea areas to Calcutta 
have been fixed more on consideration of competition than of the distances. 

The specially low lump-sum rates for the carriage of the traffic in jute 
and tea from these areas as well as the special rates on the principal inward 
and outward traffic of Calcutta over the E. I., B. N. and the E. B. Bailways, 
have helped not a little to develop the local and foreign trade of the 
great commercial city of Calcutta. The port of Chittagong also finds some 
help in the special railway rates for the export traffic in jute and tea in 
competition with Calcutta. But what is unfortunate is that in their zeal 
to divert the traffic each to its own way the rail and the steamer services 
are often found to be oblivious to the interests of Ihc trade or to the 
economic development of the land. The Supna Valley (Cachar) tea is 
generally carried to Calcutta vid Cbandpur and Ooalundo or vid Chandpur 
and the Sunderbunds river-steamer route, or vid Cachar services — all-river 
routes. Here also competition plays the most important part in the fixa- 
tion of transport charges. 

The railway rates in the area described above are determined 
chiefly by the rates prevalent on steamer services. The country boats 
again are beginning to compete keenly with the river steamers, for the 
carriage of jute vid Chandpur to Calcutta by the Sunderbunds. In the 
circumstances the transport charges for jute by the river steamers services 
will obviously be seriously affected but we are informed that the jute 
mills and press houses were all helping the steamer services. As jute is 
now the most important article of trade between East Bengal and Calcutta, 
the appearance of the country boats has already created a new feature in the 
transport problem of Bengal. A similar competition between the country 
boats and the river steamer services is likely to grow in the regions of 
Chandpur and Chittagongi which will affect also the railway rates to 
and from these places. 

In addition to rice and jute Calcutta imports also enormous quantities 
of wheat, grain, pulses and oil-seeds every year which are received princi- 
pally from Bihar, U.P., the Punjab and C.P. Bengal does not produce any 
wheat worth the name, while oil-seeds of this province are generally of 
fatorior quality. Hence Bengal has to depend largely on me surVlus 
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products of the other provinces and the transport problems of wheat and oil- 
seeds are important inasmuch as on them depends the proper maintenance 
of the flour and the oil milling industries of this province. 

As by far the greater bulk of the oil, flour and rice mills of Bengal 
have grown round Calcutta, to feed which enormous quantities of wheat, 
paddy and oil-seeds are received every year, the question of traffic facilities 
at Calcutta railway warehouses and sidings has also to be carefully reckoned 
with. In this connection the problems of the terminal accommodation of 
the E. I., B. N. and the E. B. Eailways here are very important and the 
traffic position of the Calcutta Port Trust Eailways forming the connecting 
link of the E. I., B. N. and E. B. Eailways round Calcutta has to be taken 
into account. Besides, the port of Calcutta has to deal in a very large 
export, import, and entrepot trade, and so the question of traffic facilities at 
the Docks and the Kantapukur Sheds have also to be taken into careful 
consideration. 

On the question of comparative value of rail roads and water ways 
as agents of transport it is not denied that railway is the most important 
method of modern transport but though the rail road is unrivalled for 
long-distance journeys the water ways have also their own importance. 
Cheapness of the cost of transport is the one principal advantage of the 
water ways. Moreover, water ways are more suitable for the transport 
of cheap articles, specially in cases where quick service is not essential. 
In a deltaic province like Bengal with abundance of navigable water 
ways, whose local trade consists of cheap agricultural goods, water service 
should even to-day constilute the principal mode of transport, so the 
navigable rivers and canals should be its principal trade routes. 

In the central and lower Bengal where there is a number of natural 
water ways no attempt has yet been made to maintain them in proper 
condition with the result that the dying and dead rivers in this area are 
gradually converting the land into swamps and jungles. We are substan- 
tially in agreement with the Irrigation Department Committee of 1930 
recommending for a comprehensive survey of the river systems of this 
area, and while on the subject the committee observed that the work during 
the previous years had been seriously hampered both by the shortage of 
staff and financial stringency. 

The principal river steamer route of the province on the Calcutta 
and the Eastern Canal system constitutes a direct link through the 
Sunderbunds between Calcutta and the rich rice and jute districts of 
Eastern Bengal as well as the tea districts of Assam. This canal 
will be about 1,200 miles long. The Maclaripur Bed route between 
the rivers Madhumati and Kumar, was originally a part of the Calcutta 
and Eastern canal, and it now (offers a shorter alternative steamer 
service route from Calcutta to Eastern Bengal, or to Assam. The 
Madaripur Khal route is navigable by steamer services throughout the 
whole year, and a very heavy traffic in rice, jute and tea is carried over this 
route. 

CommenliDg on the water ways of Bengal the Irrigation Department 
Committee of 1980 observed that the new embankments in the reclamation 
in the Sunderbunds had stopped the spread of tidal waters, and were 
killing the river systems of the province. The existence of the link 
between the Hooghly with the steamer route to the cast is also seriously 
threatened on this account. From an examination of the water ways 
of Bengal it will bo found that a number of navigable canals in this 
prowinoe have been allowed to deteriorate through shee neglect puad 
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want of care. As an instance in point, wo notice that the northern 
side of the river Hooghly is no longer navigable by steamer services 
and hence the trafiBc from Calcutta for the Ganges Services has to 
be diverted J^y the circuitous Sunderbunds-Ooalundo route. The trade 
of lower Bengal with the riverine cities and districts of Bihar and U. P. 
is thus seriously handicapped. 

In respect of the transportation problems of Bengal a short review 
of some of the principal country boat routes will not be out of place. 
The canal branching ofif the river Hooghly near Chitpur and Dhappa 
is a very important country boat route for the carriage of traffic between 
Calcutta and Khulnn. It divides into two tributaries that pass by 
Balliaghata and by Dhappa and unite again near the Bhangore canal. 
This Bhangore canal goes as far as Kulti where it joins the Sunderbunds 
ri ver. 

The Bhangore canal provides a passage for country boats laden with 
jute and general merchandise from Calcutta to the Eastern Bengal side, 
as well as to Chittagong and to Assam. But on account of continual 
neglect the canal has undergone much deterioration so that bigger 
vessels cannot ply over this system, and it is also not navigable by 
boats with loads of 4,000 or 5,000 maunds except in times of high 
tide. We understand that an embargo has been placed on boats carrying 
more than 5,000 maunds of merchandise. An unsatisfactory state of 
j.ffairs has led to a steady decrease of traffic in this canal. The 
deterioration of this boat route will eventually lead to a serious dislocation 
of the local trade of this province. The prosperity of Bengal will obviously 
be seriously aflpected. 

Among the inland water ways of the Western Bengal the cases of 
Orissa coastal canal and the Midnaporc canal are worthy of great 
consideration. The Orissa coastal canal and the Hizii tidal canals were 
once important trade routes between Bengal and Orissa. With the 
opening of B. N. Railway through Cuttack and Puri to Waltair and 
allowing it to run parallel to the Orissa Coastal Canal, the latter has 
undergone much deterioration. Besides this, another coastal service 
by the sea route was maintained between Calcutta and Chandballi, which 
used to carry salt, kerosine oil, piecegoods, and yarns from Calcutta to 
Orissa. Between Chandballi and Cuttack there was another feeder 
service, but all these have been practically discontinued in competition 
with the Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

A brisk traffic by the Orissa coastal canal would develop country boat 
services and confer cof'responding benefit on the labour classes of the 
Midnapore district and Northern Orissa by offering suitable employments 
to them. The local trade would also obtain greater Aidividual attention 
and thrive to that extent. By allowing the B. N. Railway to run 

parallel to the canal which was already in existence, the Government 

of India have been instrumental in causing serious economic loss to the 
province, and a section of the people. 

By means of its competitive stations at Bhadrak, Cuttack and 
Danton the B. N. Railway has ruined the Orissa Coastal Canal in the 
same way as the Buckingham canal between Bezwada and Madras 
was ruined by the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. Wo 
are not in a position to give an account of the lo^is that has been 

ioeurred to the province by the deterioration of the Orissa Coastal 

and the Hizii t*dd canals, but the case of the Buckingham canal as was 
woflred out by the Government of Madras in their evidence before the 
Aewortli Oommittee may be suggestive. From the observations i. of 
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Hon’ble Mr. A. F. Oilman who represented the Government of Madras 
before the said Committee we find the following : — 

The experience of the Buckingham Canal (cobstructed at a cost of Rs. 
86,14.000) since the advent of the Railway has been this, first of all Traffic decreased 

considerably and in recent years there has been practically no through traffic 

so far as the Government are aware between the North of the Presidency and 
Madras. 

A competitive mode of alternatives in Transport has been instrumental 
in many cases for the loss of such a huge capital and serious injury to the 
local trade and local people that as a general rule it should never be encour- 
aged by the Government. The Acworth Committee expressed a similar 
opinion on the question of the feasibility of a Government protection to the 
indigenous coastal shipping services plying between the ports of Broach 
and Bombay against indiscriminate attacks from the state-subsidised 
railway systems like the M. & B. M. or the B. B. C. I. Bailways. In the 
case of Orissa Coastal canal had the Government of India (Bailway Board) 
been sulBciently alive to the interests of the people, the B. N. Bailway 
would not have been allowed to run parallel to the latter. 

The B. N. Bail way also runs parallel to the Midnapore canal between 
Midnapore and Uluberia. The Midnapore district, as we know, is very 
rich in rice. The Midnapore canal has also direct water way con- 
nection with the rich rice districts of Orissa, and so it should be very 
suitable for the carriage of the comparatively short-haul and cheap 
commodity like paddy and rice by country boats. The maintenance of the 
Midnapore canal, as well as the Damodar and the Eden canals in the 
districts of Burdwan and Hooghly in proper order is very helpful to the 
flow of trade and economic prosperity in this area. The state of affairs 
here is also far from satisfactory, but in spite of the comparative neglect to 
these water ways a number of rice mills have grown in the locality at 
Bagnan, Uluberia, Machada, etc., which utilize these trade routes. 

The maintenance of proper water ways is of greatest importance in 
Eastern Bengal. Besides the trunk line water wa}s used by the flfeet of 
steamers maintained by the I.G.S.N. Co., there are innumerable khals, 
beds, and creeks in this area which serve the same purpose as the roads 
and highways in the opening of a country. During the rainy season when 
almost all the movements of jute take place, the network of rivers and 
drainage channels arc practically the only means of communication in the 
interior. Unfortunately these waterways are also being continually 
neglected with the result that in some cases the channels of communication 
have choked up entirely while in others the movements of agricultural 
produce by water has been seriously hampered. We find further in the 
evidence of the Indian Jute Mills Association before the Boyal Commission 
of Agriculture in India that in the Jute districts of Eastern Bengal the water 
ways were more important than the roads but in recent years sufiBcient 
attention has not been given to their proper maintenance. In fact serious 
silting has taken place in certain of the main Sunderbund channels and 
elsewhere, in some of the Eastern Bengal districts, the encroachments of 
water hyacinth are seriously threatening the smaller feeder water ways. 

The Irrigation Department Committee of 1930 observed ** that the 
maintenance of the navigable water ways of this province is a matter 
of vital necessity, without which trade would come to a standstill.'* 
As there are about 20,000 miles of navigable water ways in Bengal, the 
Ggmmittee was of the opinion that a separate organisation for the water 
of Beqgal was immediately necessary. For this purpose it was 
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suggested that the work should be taken off from the Irrigation Department 
of the Government of Bengal and a separate Trust be created on the line 
of the Calcutta Improvement Trust or Port Trust, as such a body would 
work more ^expeditiously than a Department of the Government. In this 
connection the Committee recommended that the local Government should 
make a grant of o lacs of rupees per year which was worked on the basis of 
the existing revenue and expenditure of the Government on that account. 
It was further suggested that a surcharge should be levied on the fares of 
passengers and the goods earnings of the river steamers by these routes and 
such country boats that were utilised exclusively for the purpose of the 
trade should contribute to the upkeep of the water ways by means of 
license fees. But our information is that nothing has been done so far. 

Besides its 20,000 miles of navigable water ways there are about 3,450 
miles of railways in Bengal made up of Broad, Metre and Narrow gauge 
and about 36,500 miles extra municipal roads of which 3,500 miles are 
metalled. Out of these metalled roads 1,284 miles of road run parallel to 
the railways of the province w'ithin the radius of ten miles. The appear- 
ance of the commercial road motors has created a new feature in the 
transport problem of the province, which we shall describe later on. 

The principal Trunk line railway systems having direct entrances to 
Calcutta are the E. I., B. N. and the E. B. Railways. The E. B. Railway 
system is situated practically within the province of Bengal, whereas the 
mileages of the E. I. and the B. N. Railways in the province are 600 and 
236 only. The provinces of Bihar and Orissa and Assam, the hinterland of 
this great port town are served by E. I., B. N. and the E. B. Railways. 
Exports of manganese from C. P. are divided equally between the ports 
of Bombay and Calcutta. It is believed that the new Raipur- Vizia- 
nagram section of the B. N. Railway will divert a substantial portion of 
this trafiBc to the port of Vizianagram as the distance is comparatively 
shorter. For the surplus products of wheat, oil-seeds and cotton of the 
United and the Central Provinces there is a keen competition between the 
Calcutta and the Bombay lines desirous of carrying the traffic to their own 
side. 

The B. & N. W. Railway is a feeder service to the E. I,, for the 
surplus products of Northern Bihar and of the U.P. on the other side of 
Ganges. The B. & N. W. Railway has no port of its own and this 
railway has a very heavy traffic specially in grain and seeds, hides 
and skins and sugar to Calcutta. Though the A. B. Railway has its 
own port in Chittag(.)Dg, the greater buik of the traffic of this Railway 
moves towards Calcutta instead of to Chittagonp as the former has 
many commercial advantages. The A. B. Railway is to all intents and 
purposes a feeder line to the E. B. Railway and it also works in unity with 
the E. B. Railway in many cases on account of the existence of a keen 
competition with the water services. The competition and combination 
between the E. B. and the A. B. Railways as well as between the railways 
and the water services for the carriage of rice, jute and tea from the 
Northern and the Eastern Bengal and the Brahmaputra and the Surma 
Valley districts of Assam are the leading features in the transportation 
problem of Bengal. The Assam Bengal Railway has direct entrance into 
the jute districts of Mymensingh by its Mymensingh-Bhairab Bazar line, 
canying loose jute to and from Chandpur, one of the leading jute baling 
centres of Eastern Bengal. 

The question of competition between Calcutta and'Cbittagong is a promi- 
nent facto in the transportation problem of Bengal and it may berememBered 
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that Chittagong is already a major port. There are a number of minor 
ports in Bengal like Narayangunge, Chandpur, Barisal or Noakhali, but 
these ports having no overseas trade, do not compete with Calcutta in any 
way. These river ports are feeders to Calcutta as well as to Chittagongi 
but they have their own importance in the carriage of inland trade of 
this province. Though Chittagong is a major port and it is comparatively 
nearer to some of the rich jute districts of East Bengal and the tea districts 
of Central and Northern Assam, the trade is being artificially diverted to 
Calcutta. Such rates discriminations have affected the transportation 
problem of the province. Cases of block rates also are not wanting in this 
connection and an examination of the rates for tea from the Darjeeling and 
the Dooars to Calcutta will be illustrative. 

We hear sometimes of the proposal of a direct rail connection between 
India and Burma. If the scheme matures, the transportation problem of 
Bengal will take a different form altogether, for in that case there will 
be greater competition between the ports of Calcutta, Chittagong and 
Rangoon than on the lines of the existing competition between Calcutta. 
Bombay and Karachi, but a rail road connection between India and Burma 
is a very costly affair. It appears therefore that it will not be possible for 
us to secure such connections in the near future. Further the present 
arrangements for the carriage of trade by the maritime route do not appear 
to be bad either. 

Though the port of Rangoon does not compete directly with Calcutta 
in the same way as the ports of Western India, Calcutta cannot altogether 
ignore that port. The trade connections between Burma and India proper 
are getting closer and Bengal as the nearest province cannot afford to 
neglect the trade and transport problems of the latter. Burma has a 
very important exportable surplus in rice and mineral oil. Though large 
quantities of Burmese rice arc exported every year to foreign countries, 
India also receives a heavy supply of other commodities a substantial portion 
of which comes to the port of Calcutta. The imports are becoming heavier 
and have of late very seriously affected the rice industry of Bengal. 

Like the jute of Bengal rice is the commercial crop of Burma. 
The trade figures of Burmese exported rice to Bengal show in 

1^32-38 112,734 Tons 

1933 34 345,058 „ 

The production of Petroleum in Burma compared with the products of 
the other provinces of India show as follows : — 

1929. 1928. 1927 (Qallon) 

Barmah 263,400,624 2,602,187,263 245,400,524 

Auam 83,638,889 81,602,288 83.538,689 

Punjab 19,208.880 12,254,160 10,667,600 

In the report of the Indian Tariff Board on oil industry, 1928, we find 
that from the Burmese fields more than ninc^tenths of indigenous petro- 
leum is obtained. The best known and oldest field in Burmah is the 
Yenonguay field which lies two miles east of the Irrawaddy, a few niQes 
north* of Mandalay in the middle region of the province. The produotion of 
Yenonguay field ia on the decline, and the oil companies of Burmah, e.g.t 

.11 . ‘ 
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the Burmah Oil Company, the Bniibb Burmali Pefcroleuuj C '., the 
Bangoon Oil Co., etc., are lookin" fv i' n»‘^v ti-'.lds to supply Mr rloficiency 
in the neighbouring area. The Assam Oil-lioklo iirc situaied ai Digboi in 
the Dibrugarh district which however ^ comparativtdy much .saialler. The 
most economical method of transporting crude petroleum is by means of a 
steel pipe through which oil is pumj ed to the refinery. In America a pipe 
line system of 1,000 miles or occur, but t he ouly oil companies in 

India which own a pipe line connect ing with the rcfiiu'r) i\\\ a are the Burmah 
Oil Company, the Aitock Oil Oonipany. and the ludo-Burmah Petroleum 
Company The length of Burmnh Oil Companies* line which extends from 
the oil-fields to Rangoon, is 27fl ludes while that of Aitock Oil Company to 
Rawalpindi refineries is 54 miles and the Indo- Burmah Petroleum Company 
links a distance of 26 miles. 

Mineral oil and petroleum are, like coal, found in sedimentary rocks ; 
but there is a fundamental difference between the exploitation of coal and 
oil. Oil will flow, coal is solid ; ai d an oil w(‘ll taps a variable, sometimes 
considerable area round the actual tiore ; but oil-fields generally have a 
very short life, and it is estimated that the world's pt*troleum will be ex- 
hausted long before many of the great coal reserves are evtn touched. 

The total figures of traffic in kerosene oil over some of our principal 
railways show as follows : — 



Gallons. 

K. B. By. 

2S8,()00 

e.GOi) 


2i)7,5n(l 

A. n. By. 


Burmah Ry. 

51,800 

E. I. Ry. 

13.5,500 


Tho Big Oil'fields of Burmah can only be reached by ri\er. 

The traflSc figures of the E. B. R. represent nearly i of the total oil 
carried by all the Indian Railways (mclusivc of Burmah iiailways) in spite 
of the fact that Bengal does not pr duce any oil. This accounts for the 
imports of oil from America, Russia, and also Burma and Assam to 
Calcutta. Similarly though Bombay Presidency does not produce mineral 
oil, the traffic figures of the G. I. P. in mineral oil much exceed the traffic 
figures of the A . B and tho Bur nah Railways, together, which indicates 
for the heavy imports of mineral oil in the port of Bombay. 

As there is no direct rail road connection beLween Bengal and Burmah, 
it is obvious that the mineral oil of Burma must enter this province by 
water and similarly the Burmese rice will also take the same route It is 
only desirable to develop such trade connection which will benefit both the 
provinces. The heavy post war imports of rice from Burma to Bengal on 
account of the shrinkag 3 of its European markets may be very injurious to 
the agricultural population of Bengal, but so long us the Burmese rice is 
available at such a cheap rate it will be extremely difficult to check the 
imports. The loss to the province on this account will only be recouped 
by our paying greater attention to the cultivation of such crops like sugar- 
cane, oil-seeds, or cotton and the exports of flour, oil, sugar, etc., from 
Bengal to Burma may counterbalance the loss which this province may 
Buffer through the heavier influx of Burma rice in the markets of Bengal. 

Regarding the possibilities of developing a closer trade relation between 
Bengal and Burmat it may be remembered that before the war the average 
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annual exports of ^ flour from the Calcutta port ranged between 16,000 and 
20,0M tons per year, as against the present export of only 2,000 ions. 
A brisk trade in mustard oil between Bengal and Burma may be develraed 
by improving the condition of the Calcutta oil mills so as to make train 
capture the elastic and wide markets of Burma. The Calcutta oil mills 
should also have a big market in the city of Calcutta itself and the adjoin- 
ing areas where the consumption of oil is very large, but inspite of this the 
condition of the Bengal oil mills is said to be tottering. The oil mills in this 
part of the country are experiencing trouble on account of inequalities in 
the transportation charges for oibseedsand oil and as the oil-milling industry 
of Calcutta is an important factor in the economic welfare of the province, 
the transportation problem which the Calcutta oil mills has to face may 
be described as a matter of vital interest to this province. The Calcutta 
oil mills get their supply of raw products from the United Provinces 
but we find that the railway rates on such seeds from the principal 
commercial towns of the United Provinces have undergone an increase of 
60 per cent, over the pre-war rales, and the oil mills of the United Provinces 
have been favoured at the same time by special rates on oil sent to Howrah, 
and so they are in a position to oust the Calcutta oil mills from their own 
legitimate markets. In addition we find also that the B. and N. W. Bailway 
has also combined with E. B. Railway in diverting the products of the 
United Provinces to the principal cities of Eastern Bengal and Assam by 
means of through special rates. The markets of the Calcutta oil mills are 
thus restricted and a province is unduly favoured by artificial methods 
inspite of the fact that both the E. I. and the E. B. Railways are state- 
owned and state-managed institutions. 

Such freight discriminations have been seriously affecting the economic 
position of Bengal. A correct solution of the transportation problems of 

Bengal requires overhauling the rates and removing the inequalities on the 
railways. As unutlier instance in point we may take the case of the flour 
milling industry ol Bengal. The flour mills of Calcutta have also been 
seriously affected by a disproportionate raining of railway rates on the U.P. 
wheat sent to Calcutta. Similarly the Bengal Cotton Mills also are in a posi- 
tion of great disadvantage in respect of railway rates for raw cotton piece- 
goods to be sold in U. V. in competition with the Bombay cotton mills. If 
the railways will give a sympathetic consideration in this matter the Bengal 
cotton mills will be more prosperous, and it is quite possible that the 
cotton piece-goods from this province will find a wdde market not only in 
Bengal, Bihar arid Assam but also in Burma. 

In conclusion a few observations on the road systems of Bengal will not 
be out of place. It is true that as a deltnio province Bengal is not so much 
in need of adequate roads, but the province is so very poor in good roads that 
substantial improvements in its load systems aie really desirable for the 
development of the local trade of Bengal, in the same way as we require navi- 
gable khals and canals in the riverine districts of the province. It has been 
observed in the Mitobell-Kirkness report that with the exception of the 
Dooars and Darjeeling roads there is practically no metsdled road of any, 
length and importance in the whole of the East Bengal or to the north and 
east of the Grand Trunk Road, and generally speaking the conditions of 
the metalled road in the Presidency is said to be deteriorating. The Grand 
Trunk Road is the principal roadway in Bengal which runs parallel to the 
E. I. Railway between Calcutta and Barakar over a distance of 150 miles. 
Obviously there will be competition between the E. I. Railway and the 
road motor services on the Grand Trunk Road. The competition is said to 
be very aoute in the sections Howrah-Bally. Khalli Bally Ehall-BerAospocei 
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Serampore-Chinsurah Court, Chinsurah Court-Tribeni, Burdwan-Memari, 
Burdwan-Musagram, Burdwan-Maukar, Asansol-Panagarh, Baneegunge- 
Asansol, andAsansol-Barakar, and the loss of the E. I. Railway in passenger 
earning ou this account has been estimated in the Mitchcll-Eirkness Report 
at rupedb four lacs per year. In certain sections round Calcutta and Burd- 
wan the goods traffic of the E. I. Railway has also been seriously affected 
by the conoipetition from the road motor services, which generally offer more 
facilities to the traders in short-distance traffic. 

Though metalled roads practically run alongside B. N. Railway in the 
province of Bengal, this railway does not seem to have been so much affect- 
ed by the road competition. The Eastern Bengal Railway serves a greater 
areain this province than the E. I. Railway or the B. N. Railway, but it has 
proportionately less mileage of metalled roads to encounter in competition. 
In spite of this it will be noted that the E. B. Railway has legitimate griev- 
ances against the roads programme in Bengal, for in the evidence before the 
Road Committee of Mitchell and Kirkness the E. B. Railway represented 
that the money sanctioned by the Central Road Board has been utilised 
in the development of parallel roads in the zone of the E. B. Railway, 
e,g.t the Jessore Road, the Cossipore Road, the Diamond Harbour Road, 
or the Dacca-Narayangunge Road which will only stimulate rail and road 
motor competition. This money could have been bettor spent in (he develop- 
ment of road lines as feeder services to the railways. These observations 
are worthy of a very careful consideration. 

As the question of Road V8, Rail competition has become very acute in 
recent years we hear so much about giving road powers to the railways, or 
disallowing the use of roads in the zone of (he railways to the motor 
services, but in such cases would it not be a better solution of the problem 
if the railways would exert themselves and offer better facilities in services 
as well as in charges. By a recourse to such improvements in the methods 
of rmlways working there will be no necessity for throttling the road motor 
service by means of legislation. Some sort of Government control is neces- 
sary over such forms of transport, though for the interests of the travelling 
public and the traders a bankrupt transport service is a danger to the 
country , and uncontrolled systems of transport lead to serious monetary 
loss, which the Government have a sacred duty to check. The earlier his- 
tory of railway transports in Great Britain is sufficiently illustrative of the 
baneful effects of an uncontrolled system of transport on the Transport 
Companies themselves as well as on the people having dealings with such 
companies. A healthy Government control over the road motors may be 
effected by means of a closer supervision that financially solvent com- 
panies with the intention and capacity laying down f^ the business on sound 
lines will only be allowed to work. 

The trunk line services have been hit much harder by the appearance 
of the road motors, but the remedies that we have suggested for recoup- 
ing the loss of traffic over the trunk line railways are also generally appli- 
cable in these cases. The proper scope of road motors lie in being the 
feeders to the trunk line railways and the water ways. Before their appear- 
ance the light railways occupied the same position, for such railways 
were cheap to work and suitable for ureas with intermittent traffic, but 
the ro^ motors are cheaper still, and in a position to give greater individual 
attention.^ In these circumstances the light railways have no longer the 
saiDe utility and there is no meaning therefore in maintaining or continuing 
an ob^lescent means of communication. The light railways are moreover 
financially unprofitable to the State because in most cases the trunk 
rfulwa7s have to be maintained by rebates or guorentees under ^hj| 
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Branch Line terms of the State’s agreements. Such railways should there- 
fore be purchased by the State and absorbed into the adjoining main line 
at the first opportunity and construction of fresh branch line railways should 
not henceforth be sanctioned and we are glad to find that the Government 
of India has also expressed the same view. In the construction of new light 
railways, or in controlling such railway already in existence in this province 
these factors should be given very careful consideration. 

Finally on the question of evolving a systematic plan that will improve 
the transportation and therefore the trade of Bengal by opening the interior 
of this province, and securing for the local producers a closer touch with the 
consuming markets, we are substantially in agreement with the findings of 
the Mitchell-Kirkness report that the topography and the many water ways 
of Bengal preclude the planning of an inter-connected road system through- 
out the whole presidency. In certain areas the building up of an inter-con- 
nected road system is a possible ultimate objective, while mothers the water- 
ways and the existing railways must remain for many years the sole channel 
of communication, and in such localities roads must be plaimed as feeders to 
the water ways. In the same report it has been further obsemd that what- 
ever may be the eventual plan there is no doubt that a plan is needed which 
should take into consideration all requirements whether for reconstruction 
of the existing o\er-burdened roads or the provision of new through trunks 
or the improvement of local and railway feeders. This view we fully 
endorse. 


CnkulUi, 



ART EDUCATION IN ITALY ’ 


The Fascist Begime has given new life and has carried out most 
important reforms in the field of artistic education. 

The studies and organization of the Boyal Academies of Fine Arts have 
been radically modified; institutes of general artistic culture have been 
created, such as the artistic licei *' annexed to each Academy; the insti- 
tutes and schools of industrial art which, before the coming of Fascism* 
were directly dependent on the Ministry of National Economy, have been 
restored to their natural places, that is to say, in dependence on the Ministry 
of National Education and, more precisely, on the General Direction of 
Fine Arts, thus conferring on all artistic teaching the greatest unity of aim> 
of management and of control ; all studies in the Royal Conservatories of 
Music have been reorganized, and the programmes of leaching, which for 
over thirty years have been in want of a revision, have been completely 
renewed, besides there having been founded new and extremely important 
courses such as those for orchestra conducting and singing (didactic branch). 
The condition on which musical institutes may be made equal to the Royal 
Conservatories of Music have al&o been regulated; new laws have been 
issued regarding the rec<.)gaition of Italian music schools abroad which have 
attained great importance, and the conditions on which they may be made 
equal to the Slate Conservatories (and thus we have had the first Italian 
Music Institute abroad officially recognized — that at Alexandria, Egypt); 
special courses for higher “ perfect ioning ** have been appointed at the 
Boyal Music Conservatory of Saint Cecilia at Rome, and scholarships for 
study and perfectioning are being awarded by the School of the Royal 
Opera Theatre. 

This, in brief, is the work accomplished by Fascism in the past ten 
years; truly a vast and comprehensive accompliBhment which has renewed 
both body and soul in the field of artistic education. The cult of glorious 
traditions could no more be an aim in itself; it could no more be allowed to 
fall back on past laurels; it was necessary to follow the fast rhythm of the 
renovations in artistic forms and ideals, and Fascism has realized all this 
with its far-reaching vision of the cultural and artistic necessities of the 
Italian Nation. 

To get a nearer view of the actual organization of artistic education, we 
will see that it is given : 

(a) In the Royal Schools of Art, in the RojAl Institutes of Art, 
and in the High Institutes for Artistic Industries; 

(b) In the Royal Artistic Licei " and in the Royal Academies 
of Fine Arts; 

(c) In the Royal Music Conservatories and in the Royal School 
of Recitation. 

Boyal Schools and Institutes of Art reach the number of sixty, and aim 
at preparing for work and artistic production, according to traditions, of the 
in^stries and raw material of the regions in which they are established. 
They are divided in as many branches as the special kinds of work which is 

1 GomiDiinicstcd by Professor Syamsdas Mnkhopadhyaya, M.A., Ph.U. 
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giyen in them. The School of Art. or junior course of the Institute of Art, 
bestows the technical preparation and necessary culture for an ortemen; 
helps workshop experience, formed under the guidance of a Head of Art, 
gives lessons in applied drawing and moulding in those branches in which 
they are needed, and in other subjects of general culture. The higher course 
of the Institute of Art prepares the pupils for original works in applied art» 
and provides them with the necessary culture to become a Head of Art. 
Besides workshop training, the pupils acquire a sure and practical experi- 
ence of the natural and historical forms of art, drawing, moulding and 
applied painting, domestic architecture and, finally, technological and 
general culture subjects. 

With the co-operation of local societies the Ministry of Public Education 
will be able to promote the foundation of High Institutes for artistic indus- 
tries so as to prepare, by integrating the education received at the Art Insti- 
tutes, candidates for the Technical direction of the artistic industries. 
Those promoted from the art institutes will be admitted by competition, 
in a number to be yet decided on. The management of these schools and 
institutes is in the trust of a special Board which receives the delegates of 
the abovementioned local societies. The didactic and disciplinary direc- 
tion belongs by right to the Director, helped by the College of Teachers. 

In the Artistic “ Licei and in the Academies of Fine Arts of Bologna, 
Florence, Milan, Naples, Palermo, Eome, Turin and Venice, teaching of art 
is given independently from its applications to industry. To each of these 
academies is annexed an Artistic “Liceo."' The course lasts four years 
and aims at preparing for the specialized study of painting, sculpture, deco- 
ration, scenography and architecture by the teaching of artistic and general 
culture subjects. The artistic subjects include: figure drawing, design 
drawing, figure modelling, design modelling, geometrical drawing perspec- 
tive, elements of architecture, anislic anatomy; and those of general 
culture; Italian and Foreign literature, history of art, mathematics, physics, 
natural science, chemistry and geography. 

The Academies of Fine Arts aim at preparing for artistic activity by 
frequenting and working in the study of a master : they include special 
courses of painting, sculpture and decoration which last 4 years A course 
of scenography lasting 4 years has been founded in the lioyal Academies of 
Fine Arts at Milan, Bologna and Rome with lessons of stylistic scenography, 
history of art and history of costume. 

The pupils or a titular professor attend his courses cumulatively. 
They are allowed to work in halls adjoining the professor's study, if not in it 
itself, and the professor has the authority to demand the execution work 
of his art. The teaching of painting, sculpture, decoration and sceno- 
graphy may also be imparted by masters with private titles who are so 
qualified by a ministerial law w^ith the approval of a special committee. 
The students of these courses decide nt the beginning of the scholastic 
year whether they wish to attend the school of the titular professor or 
that of any other art master. Special evening end holiday courses for 
workers and free schools for the nude may be annexed to the Acadenaies 
of Beaux Arts. The management of the Academy of Fine Arts and 
of the Artistic ** Licco " is committed to the care of a president elected 
by the Ministry and assisted by the Board of Administration and the Board 
of the schools. 

The Conservatories of music are situated at Florence, Milan, Naples, 
Palermo, Paxma and Rome and attend to all musical education. The 
diplomas of certain musioal institutes considered worthy of it, institutes 
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founded by the communes in which the final examinations take place 
ftwnnxlitig to the ministerial programmes, have been legally recognized 
equal to the diplomas swarded by the abovementioned Royal Conser- 
vatories. , 

The teaching in the Royal Conservatories is done in the various schools 
of which each one devotes itself to a particular subject, e. g., schools for 
composition, school for singing, school for Piano, etc. 

Age limits, maximum and minimum, have also been decided for each 
School, according to the specific character of the course. For admittance to 
the first year of the first period of each school it is necessary to possess the 
title of passage of the fourth elementary final examination. But those 
who do not possess such title can be admitted by taking an equivalent 
examination. Those who have passed all the final examinations of the 
last period of a school are awarded a diploma. The directors of the 
Conservatories arc assisted by the Board of Administration and by a 
school board formed by all the teachers. The Royal School of Recitation 
is annexed to the Royal Conservatory of Music at Rome, and is trusted 
with the theoretic-practical teaching of dramatic art. 

Foreigners are admitted to the institutes for artistic education in the 
year of the course for which the Board of the School judge them suffi- 
ciently qualified. In the Artistic “ Liceo ” and in the Conservatory of 
Music one cannot repeat more than once the same year of a course. 
One cannot be admitted to the same year of Academy for more than five 
years. Examinations arc for admission, promotion and suitability diploma, 
qualification. By passing an admission examination one is allowed to enter 
the higher course of the Art Institute, the Artistic “ Liceo,” the 
Academy of Fine Arts, the Conservatory of Music end the School of 
Recitation. By passing the qualification examination one enters the 
Academy of Fine Arts and the High School of Architecture. The pupils 
of each institute are admitted to the succeeding classes which do not require 
an admission examination by means of a promotion examination, while 
outsiders must take a qualification examination. The examination for 
diploma must be taken at the end of the studies in the School of Art (or 
lower course of the Art Institute), in the High Institute for Artistic 
Industries, in each separate course of the Academies of Fine Arts and 
of the Conservatories and in the School of Recitation. At present the 
Conservatories of Music award certificates of accomplishment of the 
mfAriAr course, of the medium course and diplomas. To enter the School 
of Art and the higher course of the Institute of Art one must possess a 
certificate of promotion to the sixth elemeniary class or of admission 
to the intermediate schools of first grade. To enteT the higher course 
of the Art Institute one must have a certificate of the school of art or lower 
course of the Art Institute, or else a degree of the School of professional 
preparation, or a certificate of admission or promotion to the fourth class 
of an intermediate school of first grade. The entrance examination to the 
artistic ” Liceo ” for candidates already possessing a degree of the school 
of professional preparation or else one of admission and promotion to the 
fourth class of another intermediate school, is limited solely to the artistic 
test. To enter the Academy of Fine Arts one must possess a degree of 
the Art Institute. 

In all the Institutes of artistic training pupils are obliged to pay atten- 
dance fees, decided by law end of fixed character. Exceptions are made 
however, for oases of poverty or for pupils belonging to large families. 

Caleutta^ • 
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[/. British Bankers against "Nationalisation (B. E. Sabkab)— //. Economic and 
Financial DevelopmenU in Francs (B. E. Sabkab).] 

I. BRITISH BANKERS AGAINST NATIONALIZATION 

Britain’s ''big five '* banks — ^Midland, Barclays, Lloyds, Westminister 
and National Provincial and their branches,— ^o the bulk of English 
banking. At the annual meeting of the banks their chairmen make 
carefully prepared and widely published addresses which reflect British 
financial sentiment. 

Beginald McKenna, once Chancellor of the Exchequer, told the share- 
holders of Midland : 

" Is the consumer of banking service, whether as the owner of 
deposited funds or as a trade borrower, likely to be better, more economi- 
cally, and more fairly served by one vast bank, invested with all the powers 
of unrestrained monopoly, or by a few highly competitive institutions ? 

**Tho banks are in active competition with one another, andean 
maintain their own shares of the available business only by efiQcient service 
and sympathetic consideration of their customers' requirements. Any 
bank which failed to satisfy iis customers would lose them. But what 
protection would the customer have if all banking were under one control ? 
Ihen indeed the power of the single bank could be misused oppressively 
in a manner we are now hardly able to conceive. 

"Moreover a monopoly, which can be efficiently operated only on 
a basis of more or less complete standardization, could not be expected 
to show the responsiveness to individual needs which is essential to good 
banking. What, then, is to be gained by it ? So far as I have seen 

nothing adequate or even feasible has been suggested Any monopoly 

of an essential service can be used to extort large profits at the expense 
of the public ; but a profit-making motive is not avowed by those who urge 
this particular project of nationalization. 1 conclude that there is no 
assurance of any compensating benefit to set against the grave evils which 
must arise if all banking power were concentrated in one hand." 

Rupert Beckett of Westminster shared Mr. McKenna’s fears of politi- 
cal control and asked : 

Is this the time, then, seriously to propose that the control of the 
Banks should be taken out of the hands of those who have proved 
themselves and placed under the direction of a State department, and 
the savings of the millions of bank depositors made the basis of socialistic 
experiment ; or to suggest that the advantages enjoyed by the public 
through the active competition between the banks should be sacrificed 
under the dead hand of bureaucracy ? " 

Beaumont Pease of Lloyds pleaded for the wider international 
exchange of goods : 

" My business is in practical every day affairs, and every day I see 
in my daily work obvious reasons for our poor condition. Why cannot 
we^ay our debts to America ? Because she will not take pur ^pxxla in 

12 
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payment. Why was Australia unable to sene} her barley to Belgium ? 
Because she refused to accept Belgian glass * * * I could multiply such 
instances indefinitely. If our well-being depends on trade, and if trade is 
the exchan|[e of goods between man and man and between nation and nation, 
these obvious obstacles must be removed if trade is again to flow freely. 
Surely it is not necessary to look for ' some great thing ’ or to babble 
of the vitrues of experiments with currency, or the nationalization of banks, 
when some cure at any rate for the world's economic leprosy is so 
obviously at our doors.” 

The Chairman Colin P. Campbell of the National Provincial cited 
conditions in Germany and Italy : 

” These measures are interesting,” said be, ” as a further illustration 
of the limitations of those who try to organize trade by official authority, 
instead of leaving it free to follow its own lines of development. Dictated 
economy finds that it cannot dictate beyond the borders of its own country 
and for navigating the shifting currents of world trade the elasticity 
of private enterprise has so far shown itself to he the surest guide.” 


Benoykumar Sarkar 


II. ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL DEVELOPMENTS IN FRANCE 


The political unrest which prevailed at the beginning of 1934 incited 
capitalists to transfer their funds abroad, and also encouraged hoarding. 
After a few weeks, however, public opinion seemed to be regaining 
confidence; the withdrawals of capital from banks, savings banks and the 
like declined, and once more deposits excifded withdrawals. In November 
the gold held by the Banque dc France touched its highest point !or the 
year ; 82^525 millions of francs, aguin.^t 81,01/) millions in circulation. 
After a brief reaction, the gold .stock at the -end of December amounted 
to 89,124 millions, against 83,412 million francs in circulation. In a 
word, throughout the whole year the monetary position of the Banque dc 
France remained exceedingly strong. 

Another point to note is that at no time during the }ear was there 
anything approaching a panic at the Jiourse. And, quite recently, the 
firm line taken by the f'landin Cabinet in handling the economic situation, 
coupled with an improvement in international relations, create d definitedy 
favourable atmosphere. The efforts made by the 4^''inance Minister to 
promote recovery of the national finances have done much to augment 
the confidence of capitalists in the economic future of the country. 

Despite the prevailing opinion to the contrary, there can be no doubt 
that the past year witnessed a genuine deflation of prices. At the present 
moment prices in France still are higher than those prevailing in countries 
with depreciated currencies, calculated on a gold basis ; but the discrepancy 
was reduced in the course of 1934. 

la France as in India and elsewhere agriculture has been hard bit by 
the slump in agricultural produce and by over-production with its inevitable 
eon^quence — unremunerative selling prices. The French Government 
tried to remedy this state of thing by taking action with regard to the 
output of corn and wine. But for all that, the situation remains a difijcult 
one, and the dissatisfaction of the peasantry is considerable. 
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The depMBsion has had effects on the various branches of industry as 
well. The indez>figures for the end of October, 1084, are noticeably below 
those for the end of December, 1088; this is true of all industrial activities, 
excluding automobile, iron and steel, minin g, engineering and paper* 
manufacturing industries. During the first three months of 1084, most 
Fr^ch industrial ooncems seemed to be making a stand against the 
depression, and in the case of the automobile, paper*manufaoturing and 
rubber industries, the returns showed definite improvement. But tilings 
grew worse as the year went on. The slump in sUp-building persisted and 
chemical industries were affected by the falling off in the demand for 
fertilizers. 

Conditions in the coal-mining industry were much the same as in the 
preceding year. For the first eleven months of the year the average 
monthly output showed an improvement of 80,000 tons, at 4,061,100 tons, 
being a 2 p. o. increase on the output for the same eleven months in 1988. 
Similarly, the production of metallurgic coke shows a considerable improve- 
ment on the previous year's returns. The output of iron ore has risen 
sharply; the monthly average has risen from 2,057,000 tons for the first ten 
months of 1938 to 2,088,100 tons for the first ten months of 1984^-an 
increase of no less than 80‘8 p. c. 

The output of potash has risen 18*8 p. o. ; that of bauxite 5*5 p. o.; of 
refined salt, 2 p. o. ; of pyrites, 1'5 p. c. ; but the output of rock salt has 
declined, as has that of bitumen and mineral oils. 

The monthly average output of iron foundries shows a decline of 8 p. c. 
vf the corresponding period (the first ten months) of 1983. French foreign 
trade did not fare well in 1933 and the figures relating to it are somewhat 
lower than those of the preceding year. We find, however, a slight 
improvement in 1984. There was an increase of 18*1 p. o. in exports and a 
decline of 5*7 p. c. in imports. The statistics given below relate to tbe first 
eleven months of the years 1933 and 1984, respectively : 



Tons 

(tbonsands). 

Francs 

(tboQSonds). 


1933 

1934 

1088 

1984 

Imports 

-44,470 

41,932 

26.129 

21,241 

Biports 

... 23.935 

26,700 

16,842 

18,248 

Dofloit 

... 21,686 

16,162 

9.287 

4.988 


There has thus been a substantial reduction of the adverse trade 
balance; there was a decrease in the number of tourists visiting France 
in 1988; the 1934 figures are even worse. Foreign visitors who no longer 
benefit by a favourable rate of exchange are naturally tending to fight shy 
of France. 

The " Loi Tasso " has come as a boon to the French Merchant ship- 
ping, which has been ‘carrying on’ through the depression, sometimes at a 
loss and, at least, just covering expenses. Under this law bounties are 
accorded in certain oases, to French ships in commission, and the good 
effects of this legislation are already apparent. Meanwhile, however, the 
French Railways are in dire straits, and plans for their re-organisation have 
been drawn up. 
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The Katba Upanlsad, by J. N. Bawson. (Oxford University Press.) 

This commentary by Professor J. N. Bawson of Serampore, has been 
published as the Carey Centenary Volume by the Senate of Serampore Col* 
lege. It is the result of careful and sustained study; and it contains an 
introduction, the Sanskrit text of the Katba Upanisad printed in Deva- 
nagari, a transliterated text, an original .translation, a copamentary. 
The introduction gives us much valuable material, although in its general 
form it does not offer anything particularly new. 

Mr. Bawson is convinced that spiritual isolation, like economic isola- 
tion, means self-mutilation, that a very useful correlation can be established 
between the spiritual teaching of the Upanisads and Christianity, that the 
Eatha Upanisad is one of the most important source books for the Upa* 
nisad doctrine of Unity, with its consequences in practical mysticism of 
Yoga. He describes his work as “ a preliminary study in the Hindu doc- 
trine of God.*' and he prefaces his pa^icular treatment of the Ka^ha Upa- 
nisad by a discussion of the general relation and course of development of 
the Upanisads. showing their relation to the Bg Veda on the one hand and 
the Vedan'a commentaries on the other. As regards the relationship of 
descent, Mr. Bawson is inclined to the position that the Upanisads embody 
both a revolt against Brahmanic ritualism and a development out of certain 
ideas underlying the latter, which ideas again w'ere derived from some of 
the fundamental conceptions of Rg-Vedic speculation. He is disposed to 
think that the Upanisad writers do not contradict the doctrine of a plurality 
of selves, but, t-iking this for granted, were concerned to emphasise the 
unity of the indiv'duals in the supreme Soul. Bo emphatic were they that 
thr y gave considerable excuse and encouragement for the more negative 
and exclusive doctrine usually associated with Sarhkara. 

The detailed commentary upon the Katba' Upanifad with which Mr. 
Bawson provides us, reveals careful study and becomes the occasion of 
many beautiful and illuminating thoughts. His conclusions tend to assume 
a theistic character, both as regards the Upanisads generally, and the 
Entha in particular. He holds that '* the theistic clement in the Upanisads 
is much stronger than was once supposed, and that in particular the Katha 
though possibly affected in parts by the idealistic monism of Yajfiavalkya, 
is on the whole distinctly theistic.** His interesting interpretation of Yoga 
reveals the same tendency. He bolds that both in <he Kat^ha and in the 
Oira Yoga does not mean the producing of a hypnotic trance or ecstasy, 
but a discipline akin to meditative prayer, by which we may control our 
powers and concentrate them on a vision of the highest. 


W. S. U. 

Sri Auobiiido, by Adharchandra Das, m.a., p.b.s. (Calcutta Univer- 
sity Press.) 

Tn this little book, to which Sir S. Badbakrishnan and Dr. A. N. 
Mukheijee contribute a foreword and introduction, respectively, Mr. Das 
pays to bjia te^ber, a practical mystic of to-day, a tribute of appreciative 
admiration, not unmixigled with criticism. The book is stronger in its criti- 
cism of opposing systems than in its positive exposition of Sri Autobindo's 
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dootrineBi and we could have wished that the writer had distin^ished more 
clearly than he has done between the teaching of his master, his own ideas, 
and the ideas he is criticising. The writer is not very skilled in the use of 
the paragraph and he is also weak in the use of his conjunctions, with the 
result that we have sometimes a concatenation of statements rather than a 
progressive and reasoned argument. The quotations from Sri Aurobindo 
are often exceedingly platitudinous, and we should be surprised if they do 
justice to the distinctive quality of the guru’s teaching. 

Mr. Das’s design is to show that Aurobindo is a practical mystic, who 
is averse from the extremes both of materialism and abstract idealism. 
Aurobindo is a believer in the superior claims of intuition as compared with 
reason, but his intuition is not the intuition of Bergson. It is based upon a 
much firmer belief in transcendent deity, and is symbolic of possible com- 
munion between the individual and the All, between humanity and Deity. 
This emphasis upon transcendence of the universal spirit as explanatory of 
the whole evolutionary process is the basis of the most excellent criticisms 
of opposing systems which Mr. Das affords us. He shows us, c.^., that 
Aurobindo is opposed to crass materialism, but at the same time cannot 
accept pan-psychism, and in so doing he gives us a most useful treatment 
of the doctrines of the latter school of thought. In the same way Mr. 
Das very convincingly and from the same point of view shows the weak 
points in the philosophies of Alexander and Bergson. It is made quite 
clear that the emergent cannot explain itself, and that it is intelligible only 
ns the gradual manifestation of a Universal Divine principle. 

Mr. Das has some very wise sayings upon the mistakes of abstract 
idealism, in its despising of the physical and the practical, which means 
also the despising of science and the ethical obligations of ordinary men. 
He warns us against excessive reliance^ — in relation to Yoga — upon abnormal 
states of trance, and shows that the aim of an integral Yoga ’* must be 
not to depart from the physical life or the exercise of the intellect, but to 
^divinise ’ our ordinary activities and speculations by the introduction of the 
spiritual. Mr. Das is a little vague as to his conception of the consumma- 
tion of all things — as to whether the complete spiritualisation of the indivi- 
duals might not mean their disappearance as individuals. But he com- 
plains that his master is also vague on this point, and in any case it is a 
problem which does not lend itself to clear treatment. The allied problems 
have furnished material for philosophical speculation all down through the 
ages, and we can hardly be surprised if definite solutions are not forth- 
coming in this very attractive book which Mr. Das has given us. 

W. 8. U. 

Education, by Hazrat Inayet Khan, Luzac & Co., London, pp. 104, 
Cloth 5s., paper 8s. fid. 

The author, who is the founder of the Sufi movement in Europe with 
headquarters at Geneva, has written an interesting book from the standpoint 
of a Sufi layman. Believing fully in a spiritual view of the universe, he 
has dealt with the education of the infant in the cradle and followed the 
development through babyhood, childhood and youth, ending at the age of 
twenty-one. The book contains interesting parables (pp. 18, 89, 40, 50, 75, 
82, 101) which characterize the teachings of Eastern sages. All throu|^ 
the book its distinctly Sufi philosophic attitude will be noticed by an 
observant teader. The following passage from chapter two is charackffjMio 
of this attitude : 
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The infant that is bom on earth brings with him the air of Heaven. 
In his expression, in bis smiles, even in his cry you hear the melody 
of the Heaven. The Sufi point of view is that an infant is an exile from 
Heaven, an^ it is therefore that his first expression on earth is a ory. The 
soul that comes from above feels uncomfortable on the dense earth. 
This atmosphere is strange and not free and it is a feeling of exile that 
makes the soul cry, feeling of horror of a terror of this world of woes. 
When a child comes to this world without a cry it indicates abnormality*' 
(p. 20). 

Tbougth the scientific view is altogether different from the Sufi 
interpretation of a child's sojourn in his earthly home yet the poetic quality 
which distinguishes it places this view on a par with Platonic, Vedantic and 
Wordsworthian conception of the soul. Such a view notwithstanding its 
many limitations will, no doubt, serve as a corrective to the exaggerated 
claims of the extreme school of mechanistic bebaviorists in ps}cbology. 
But at the same time it is difficult to go along with the author when he 
writes thus: *'Can the Soul in its angelic or genii plane choose its 
instructor, etc.” (p. 21). Again when be brings in astrology and the 
influence of the stars, it appears that he goes off his field considerably. 

The author’s views about rhythm (p. 16), the beginnings of language 
(p. 17), punishment (p. 82), music (p. 85), militarism and military training 
(p. 48), practice of silence (p. 35), may be accepted by the majority of man- 
kind and the fine readable style in which it is written will help many mothers 
of children to orient their efforts to a new direction in which the Qod-ideal, as 
the author puts it, may be shown in the mind of the child in the plastic 
periods of babyhood and early youth. The practice of a few of the maxims 
set forth in the pages of the book will help parents and guardians in the 
discharge of their duties and academic psychologists will do well to pay 
attention to what the author has written in its pages, however coloured that 
may be by a Sufi interpretation of life. The book contains much that is 
valuable although little that is new. 

Satyananda Bay 


Srimad Valmikl Ramayanam, published by B. Narayanaswami Aiyar, 
B.A., B.L., Advocate, with the help of an Editorial Committee consisting of 
Professor 8. Kuppuswami Sastrigal, m.a., i.e.s., Mabamahopadhyay Pandit 
8. Krishna 8astrignl, Pandit 8. K. Padmanabha 8aBtrigal and Pandit T. V. 
Ramcfaandra Diksbitar ; printed at the Madras Law Journal Press, 
Mylapore, Madras, 1933. Price Bs. 5 (in superior India paper). Bs. 4 (in 
glazed paper). 

This is a neat handy edition of the Bamayana and \ Jill be highly welcome 
to Sanskrit scholars and Indologists. The text is based upon certain typical 
manuscripts of South India and the well-known Bombay recension. The 
edition keeps in view Indian tradition from the good old days, by leaving 
the question of addition and accretions aside. The chief purpose of 
the editors appears to offer a popular edition of the great epic, such as 
would be handy and attractive at the same time. What adds to the 
attraction of the book is the seventeen coloured illustrations and its cheap 
price. The variants and annotations are useful and instructive. The 
publisher is to be congratulated on his successful venture in placing this 
cheap but valuable edition of the ever-cherished Bamayana in the hands of 
the average reader who from pecuniary reasons is generally precluded 
from possessiiig works of such dimension. « 

8, N. M. 



Jlb^tract 


INDIAN PANTHEISM AND WESTERN THOUGHT 

In an article entitled, Indian Pantheism and Western Thought/* 
published in the January number of the Hibberi Journal, Prof. W. 8. 
Urquhart, d.litt., d.d., d.l., emphasises the need of a co-operative 
religious effort on the part of the adherents of Christian religion to fight 
against secularism and irreligion, for which a fuller understanding of the 
religious faith of India is needed. With a glowing tribute to India's love 
of religion and contribution to it, Dr. Urquliart plunges into his subject and 
goes on : — 

India might be said to have conducted the most colossal experiment in 
the religious effect of the doctrine of immanence which is to be found in the 
whole history of religion. It has taken the form of a pantheistic attitude, 
which is on the whole more negative than positive. India has been de- 
scribed as 'radically pantheistic and that from its cradle onwards/ and 
its pantheism has been more diffused in popular consciousness and more 
continuous in its development than in any other country. There has been 
a readiness to find close at hand the materials both for speculative insight 
and religious devotion. Every bush may be afire with God, and every 
natural o?currcnce a manifestation of His indwelling. Through pantheism 
both mind and spirit may be satisfied together. 

“ If we take the double formula, ‘ God is all and All is God ' as the 
fundamental formula of pantheism, we may say that Indian thought is more 
interested in the former or negative aspect than in the latter or positive 
aspect, although the diffusion of divinity is by no means regarded as 
unimportant. Greater emphasis is laid upon the unity of God than upon 
the diversity of His manifestations, and, if necessary, the diversity — even 
the differentiation betw^een man and God — has to be sacrificed to the unity. 
Even in the earliest religious literature the literature of the Kigveda, dating 
from before 1000 B.C., this passionate search for unity manifests itself. The 
multifarious polytheistic deities are grouped together, classified, generalised 
in function and organised in relative imx>or(ance Even though there may 
be no permanently supreme deity, one or other of the gods obtains tem- 
porary supremacy, and this is evidence of the growth of the conception of 
concentrated devotion. The ritual, also, is pressed into the service of 
unity. The sacrifice is, according to an ancient Vedic conception, the 
* thread spun out to reach the gods.’ It is an opportunity of tapping 
the hidden forces of reality, or it is itself a latent fundamental power, 
deeper than the gods themselves, the mysterious constitutive principle of 
the universe. 

We find traces also of the internalising of the mechanism of the 
ritual and the brincing of it into association with the aspiration of the 
worshipper. The connection takes place first of all on the physical plane, 
as the agitated outbreathing of the emotionally excited worshipper is 
quite simply conceived as dispersing and losing itself in the atmosphere. 
A higher plane is reached when we conceive of the breath as becoming 
articulate in prayer and of this as penetrating and having efficacy in the 
objective world of reality. We are here on the verge of the conceptioii of 
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the oloBe relationship between the aspiration of the worshipper and the 
underlying power of reality, and the way is prepared for the identification 
of Atman and Brahman, the spirit of man and the spirit of the universe, a 
conception which was to have a predominant place in later religious and 
philosophical thinking. A further step in idealisation is reached when the 
efficacy of the knowledge possessed by the priests is emphasised. The ability 
to penetrate beneath surface appearance to hidden meaning is closely 
associated with mysterious power, and in this connection we may see 
even the germ of the negative conception that reality is different from 
appearance and is to be reached by the disregard of the suggestions of 
ordinary experience. 

** So through the centuries the search for unity grew in intensity, and 
as the primitive joyousnes of the Yedic period gave place to a more somber 
mood in the grey tw^ilight of more abstract speculation, the consciousness 
depend that the Ultimate Beality was to be reached mainly through 
negation. The effort to transform the Ail into God encountered too many 
obstacles in its treatment of the distracting diversity of experience, and 
the tendency was to turn attention rather to the other form of the 
pantheistic principle, to emphasise the idea that God was All, or, in other 
words, to deny the reality of all that was noi God that God might be all 
in all. There is, indeed, a transition from the positive mood to the 
negative. Our forms of perception and categories of thought are thrown 
out in order to grasp the objects of the world, and, however adequate 
these may be as far as ordinary objects are concerned, they are found to 
be inadequate for dealing with the ultimate reality. But yet they lead us 
towards it. Space and time are useful forms even for religious satisfaction 
in that the unbroken continuity of space and the equally unbroken con> 
tiuuity of time suggest the idea of cosmical unity. Spacelessness means 
unlimited universality and timelessness the permanent and unchanging. 
Similarly when we extract from the category of causality its uttermost 
significance this may be taken to mean passing beyond particular events to 
that which is the ground of all happening, the discovery of Eternal Being 
behind and beyond all Becoming. 

“The Indian mind, especially in the thought of the Vedanta, deepens 
the significance of this discovery by passiog sentence of annihilation on 
the world of sense it has left behind. The objects of our ordinary experi- 
ence are but ‘ names and forms,' unrealities, appearances; and the world 
they constitute is but little better than a dream. Our categories are 
constructions of the self, figments of our imagination or perhaps the 
products of some cosmic imagining of an arch illusionist, of whose myste- 
rious existence we are deemly aware, but who has no secure place in the 
scheme of ultimate reality. ' 

“ The outgoing or expansive movement of our minds has been of the 
nature of a deception — self-deception or cosmic deception, it matters little 
which — but yet it has not been wholly a mistake. It is only a direction 
which has been wrong. The true significance of the expansive movement 
in knowledge is that we are related to reality beyond ourselves but its 
error is that it has sought to find outside of us what can only be found 
within. When we retract our faculties from their vain external search, 
and enfold them again within ourselves, we find that this self of ours is 
not a mere pin-point of existence, a shadowy and vanishing entity, but 
that it is B focussing of the universal Self, a coming into coosoious and 
concentrated luminousness of that vast ultimate Being with whom or with 
which we are essentially one. 
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** * If thou wouldest empty all thyself of self 
Like to a shell disbabited 
Then might he find thee on the ocean shelf 
And say, ' This is not dead * 

And fill thee with himself instead,* — (T. B. Brown.) 

We thus reach the climax of Indian thought, the fundamental 
formula * That art Thou, ' the equation of the self of the individual with 
the Self of the universe, the establishment of the identity relation with 
God, both for philosophy and religion. Max Muller describee thia 
as * the boldest and truest synthesis in the whole history of philo- 
sophy ' and an Indian writer thus glowingly describes its supreme signi- 
ficance : — 

* To think and feel and act as if — as is really the oase^I 
were the universe, this is the grand ideal which the religious 
books set up before their followers — ^an ideal which guides 
the practical conduct and devotional exercises of all true Hindu 
theists.* " 

After dwelling on the practical implications of this identity-relation 
between the Soul and God, the learned writer concludes with a discussion 
of the religions value of this identity ideal : 

Finally, we may ask whether the identity relation can provide us with 
religious satisfaction ? This is the ultimate test, a test, however, which 
the Indian thinker is not always willing explicitly to apply, because he 
holds that identity is the only relationship between the soul and God 
which is philosophically tenable, and that if it fails to satisfy our religious 
needs, religion must give place to philosophy rather than philosophy to 
religion. In less theoretical moods, however, he would estimate its reli« 
gious satisfactoriness very highly. 

“ And with reason, for in many of its aspects this identity concept seems 
to express the interest form of religion, the consummation of the longing 
of the mystic for completeness of harmony with God. It may be reached 
by negation, but negation is a corollary of the insatiable quest on which 
religion sets forth as it emerges from the mood of ' divine discontent.' 
Over against the intensity of its aspiration and the felt importance of the 
goal, the world of the actual may assume a dream-like character, ' relin* 
quishing its hold upon the frame of things.' The identity concept also 
expresses an intense dislike of externality in religion, and it is for all of ua 
impossible to find satisfaction in a deistic God, set at a distance from the 
world and from ourselves. Religion must be ours ; our own attitude,^ 
God must be brought from the distance into our very heart. For the 
truly religious man God is not an object but an atmosphere in which our 
soul can truly breathe the breath of life. 

Yet notwithstanding the beauty and attractiveness of the identity 
ideal, it does not seem to reach the possible heights of the religious rela- 
tionship. Because of its negative character, its denial of our ordinary 
activites, its emphasis upon the difficulties of the religious search, it seems 
sometimes to make scepticism the basis of religion, which is uncommonly 
like making a desert and calling it peace. Further, through its reluctance 
to ascribe character either to God or ourselves, it does not guard us against 
making use of lower and even physical conceptions in our interpretatioin 
of the religious attitude. The very word “ absorption " has a physical sug* 
gestiveness about it of the plop " of a raindrop into a pool, and it is the 
same with other identity metaphors. We realise our relationship to God 
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through those of our faculties which are nearest to unconsciousness or hyp- 
notic states or to our merely phvsical nature. No room is left for the asser- 
tion of freedom or of personality. We are lost in the boundless spaces 
of the world, and when we ask who wc are, no answer comes from out 
the void. ^ 

“ Surely there is a challenge here both to philosophy in general and to 
Christian speculative thought. Surely there is a better way of satisfying 
our religious aspirations — ^not by way of identity indeed, but by way of 
communion. 

“ In our thinking upon religious matters, why should we not turn back 
to the simplest relationship of all — the subject-object relationship ? We 
do not mean that God should br likened to other objects, still less that 
we should neglect the Vedantit* warning against externality. We should 
not concretise either the world or God or ourselves so as to lead to distanc- 
ing or separation. No foreignness, no strangeness can be allowed to enter 
into, or spoil the unity which exists between ourselves and God. But 
emptiness, either of ourselves or God, is nob the necessary consequence 
of the removal of externality. It is through the activity of the self that 
we obtain a criterion of reality. But the fuller consciousness of the self 
is not isolating ; along with it there comes a sense of duality, a reaching 
out to the Other, to the Divine Object. 

“And it is on this basis alone that true worship is possible. The identity 
qoncept cannot provide for this. Worship implies a relationship between 
two terms, and cannot persist if the two are fused together. Wc canno| 
worship ourselves if we alone exist ; nor can we continue to offer the worship 
if God alone exists. 

“ The truth of the subject-object relationship is continued on to the 
religious level through the conception of love, which save^ us from the 
danger of the identity concept, especially from the extremes of excessive 
humility or excessive pride, by establishing both terms of the relationship 
between man and God and making communion possible between them. 
The love of man to God is not a merely sentimental human yearning without 
assurance of any object. -And from the side of God Ibis cenception 
implies the outflowing activity of God, in trustfulness towards the world 
\Vbich He has made, suggesting that He would not be God without it and 
without purposing to satisfy its needs, even when these needs mean the 
redemption of men from the evil they have wrought and the suffering of 
God for the restoration of perfect communion. 

“ Hindu thought, in the implications of the identity conception, tends 
to deny the reality of the actual and to suggest that God’s participation 
in the actual history of men can only be of the nature of appearance. 
Christianity comes down into history in order that A may make actual 
what is possible for men, in order that we — in our concrete full human 
personality, and not as disappearing phantoms in a dream-like world — 
m^y become the sons of God. In the connecting of human potentiality 
with Divine purposefulness Christianity seems to complete the truth of the 
identity conception. The Hindu formula ' That art Thou ’ is a challenge 
sent out by speculative thought, striving to express the persistent yearning 
of humanity for fulness of communion, and the answer comes back in the 
naoae Immanuel, God with us/’ 
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Modern History GongresB 

The First All-India Modern Indian History Congress will be holding its 
session at Poona on June 8, 9 and 10th next. The Congress will be 
inaugurated by Lord Brabourne, Governor of Bombay, and will be presided 
over by Sir Shafaat Ahmed Khan of the University of Allahabad. The 
Congress will deal with that period of the history of India which begins 
from the entry of Mahomedans into this country and closes with the 
establishment of British power, that is, from about 800 A.D. to 1818 A.D. 
The Calcutta University will bo represented in the Congress by Dr. S. N. 
Sen, M.A., PH.D. (Cal.)f k.utt. (Oxon.). Sir Asutosh Professor of Indian 
History. 


An Educational Tour 

Under the auspices of the International Student Service, an educational 
tour had been organised for the second year by Mrs. S. K. Datta, wife of 
Mr. Datta, Principal, Forman Christian College, Lahore. A party of about 
20 students and teachers left Bombay for Europe on May 23. The return 
journey will be made on August 10. 


Hindi Unirersity at Indore 

An association has been formed, with Sir Hukum Chand as pre8ident» 
to inaugurate the proposed Hindi University at Indore, which will be the 
first of its kind to give instruction through Hindi in all subjects up to post- 
graduate classes. The only parallel is the Hyderabad Osmania University 
where the medium is Urdu. Other memhers of the association are Sir 
Syed Ross Masood, founder of the Hyderabad Osmania University and 
ex-Chancellor of Aligarh Moslem University, an i Miss Indirabai Bhagwat, 
Officiating Director of Schnol Education, ilolker Suite. 

Four new oxaminalions will be jnj-uinted after the vernacular final 
examinntion, each ca \c ar after the other, u v St<tudard of teaching in these 
classes “ appro^'in]atlng to iJiat of matriculnlion, intermediate, B.A. and 
andM.A." I'.verv graduate will have practical knowledge of an industry 
or art to fall bark upon in cases -f emergency. As outstanding feature of 
the scheme is the olioicc given siudcufs after “ Pravesika '' to take up 
higher training in the industry and art selected by them and acquire 
technical diplomas or to pursue studies in literary, social or professional 
subjects. English has been retained as an optional subjeot. Teaohero will 
be s^tioned at mofussil centres*— forming the nuclei of future Hiv^l 
ooll^ee— to prepare private students for university examinations. 
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Ludhiow Unit mlty 

The decision of the Executive Council of the Luohnow University 
recommending to His Excellency the Chancellor that Dr. B. P. Paranjpye 
be re-appointed Vice-Chancellor for another term, has been generally 
approved in educational circles at Lucknow. Dr. Paranjpye’s period of 
office has been marked by several important changes and a tew outstanding 
achievements. Women's education in the United Provinces has shown 
remarkable progress in the last few years. The Faculty of Law in 
Lucknow University, in common with that of other universities 
in other provinces, had long been the target of criticism, but it was only 
during Dr. Paranjpye’s period of office that any real attempt was 
made to reorganize the Department. What will remain as a permanent 
memorial of Dr. Paranjpye's term of office will be the new' library 
building, plans for which have already been drawn up. It is proposed that 
the University should spend about a lakh and a half and that Government 
should be requested to contribute an equal amount as a non-recurring 
grant. 

Bombay Edueation Week 

A scheme of reform with regard to secondary education was outlined 
by Mr. V. N. Chandavarkar, Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay University, 
at the annual session of the Bombay Division Education Week held here 
recently. Mr. Chandavarkar emphasized that the present system of 
matriculation examination should be made to serve its real and only 
purpose as a purely entrance examination to the University 

The result of the present arrangement whereby the examination was 
made to serve both as the university entrance examination as well as the 
school final examination, w'as that a number of students really unfit for univer- 
sity education were appearing for it and the examiners were forced to be 
satisfied with a lower standard of performance by the candidates. The standard 
of University education was thereby also lowered. The examination, Mr. 
Chandavarkar stated, acted as a stranglehold on both higher and secondary 
education. As a remedy against the evil he suggested that students with a 
technical bent of mind or those aiming at clerical service should be diverted 
from the examination at the stage of the fourth standard by the holding of 
examinations specially instituted for the purpose and conducted under 
the auspices of employers like the Government, the railways and similar 
bodies. 

Mr. Chandavarkar also suggested the development of centres of 
technical education at various industrial areas of tl43 province, thereby 
ensuring that only those fitted for university education should proceed 
to the higher standards. 

The PobJab Univarsity 

The Punjab University has decided to open a Public Service Class in 
order to provide training for candidates who propose to take the Indian 
Civil or Finance Service examinations. The University has appointed a 
Committee to organize u scheme for this class and has appointed Professor 
O. C. Chatterjee, Government College, Lahore, as Advisor. He will 
penKm&lly guide the studies of individual students and be in general charge 
of the Pubhc Service Class. • 
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It is proposed to provide the following facilities for the Public 
Service Class :—(l) Personal advice with regard to suitability of candidates, 
choice of subjects to be selected and lectures to be attended by individuid 
candidates. (2) Provision of special courses of lectures in the compulsory 
group of subjects to meet the requirements of the I.C.S. examination. At 
present it is proposed to provide instruction in English including Essay 
writing, and to organize courses of lectures in General Knowledge and 
Every day Science. (3) To extend permission to the Public Service Class 
to attend an Honours school of M.A. lectures in various optional subjects^ 
which may prove useful for the higher competitive examinations. The 
scheme of instruction for the Public Service Examinations will come into 
force from October, 1985. 


Empire Universitiee* Conference 


It is understood that a quinquennial congress of Universities of the 
British Empire will be held at Cambridge from July 13 to 17, 1986, 
immediately after the celebration of the centenary of the University of 
London. Mr. Stanley Baldwin, Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, 
has consented to act as President. An interesting programme of addresses 
and discussions on educational problems and visit to places of interest is 
being arranged. 

The University of Calcutta will be represented at the Congress by Mr. 
Syaniaprasad Mookerjee, Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Bidhanchandra Boy, Profes- 
sor 8. K. Mitra and Sir W. E. Greaves, an ex-Vice-Cbancellor and ex-JUdge 
of Calcutta High Court. 


Assam University Project 

A Bill initiated by Maulvi Munwar Ali for establishing a university in 
Assam had been tabled for discussion in the current session of the Legisla- 
tive Council which was opened by His Excellency the Governor on May 27 
lust. The Bev. J. J. M. Nichols-Boy had also tabled a resolution on this 
subject, suggesting that a scheme for a university in the province be imme- 
diately prepared imd placed before the Council. 

His Excellency however, refused sanction to the introduction of the 
Bill and discussion of the resolution on the ground that it would impose a 
heavy charge on the revenues of a bankrupt province like that of Assam. 
He said that the controversy over this question and the deep interest that 
was being taken in it by the people in both the valleys would necessitate, 
first of all, a proper inquiry into its vaiious aspects by a special officer and 
the appointment of a strong, expert, representative committee to consider 
all the facts placed by him before them, to take evidence if necessary and 
to make their recommendations to the Government. Without such an 
inquiry. His Excellency said, the details of a University Bill could not be 
expected to be hammered out and reconstructed in the Council Chamber. 

Public opinion on this subject is sharply divided. Meetings were 
recently held in connection with All-Assam University Day at Gauhati, 
Bibsagar, Tezpur, and other places in the Assam valley recording unqualified 
support for the proposal. On the other hand, a very well- attended and. 
representative meeting at Sylhel registered a united protest against, e 
separate University for Assam. 
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I. Asutosh D.\Y 

The elevouth aniiivef.sary of the death of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
was duly celebrated on the 2.5th of May. Tributes were 

offered, of devotion and loyalty, to the eanse for which Sir Asutosh 
worked and died. There was a double programme arranged for the 
celebration. The morning function was held at Chovvringhee Square. 
A large and distinguished assembly gathered at 7-30 a.m. at the 
foot of Sir Asutosh’s statue, which was thickly bedecked with flowers, 
and it was presided over by the Hon’ble Justice Sir Manmatbanath 
Mukherji. Sir Manmatbanath, who spoke in Bengali, dwelt at length 
on the significance of the annual prayer held in memory of the 
departed great. He paid an eloquent tribute to the greatness and unique 
personality of Sir Asutosh. The meeting concluded with offerings of 
floral tributes and songs sung in chorus by women admirers. The 
evening function was held at the Darbhanga Buildings at 5-30 p.m. 
The marble bust of Sir Asutosh on the landing of the grand 
staircase was decorated with flowers and garlands, and the whole 
atmosphere breathed, as it were, the sublimity of ‘a, Hindu temple, 
heavily laden as it was with the holy odour of burning incense. The 
marble staircase was filled with students, teachers and men of light 
and leading, who gathered together as usual to pay their homage 
to the memory of a great man who lives enshrined in the heart of 
ev«y Bengali, nay, every Indian. The Eev. Dr. W. S, Urquhart, who 
pradded» deUvered his address with a sonorous voice — so characteristic of 
him— ^ address which in depth and solemnity was well worthy of the 
oceaakm. Then followed Kirtan songs by Pandit Bamkamal Bbattfc- 
diaiyya after .wbicb the function came to an end. ' 
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We reproduce the foil text of Dr. Urguhart’s Address below ; 

“ It is an honour and privilege to be allowed to take part 
in the solemn ceremony of to-day — the celebration of the eleventh 
anniversary of the death of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. I value 
all the more the opportunity given to me as an ex-Vice-Chancellor 
of paying another tribute to him on behalf of the University, 
because the very inability of the present Vice-Chancellor — in 
the fitness of things — to preside at this assembly is an evidence 
of the closeness of the bond between Sir Asutosh and the Uni- 
versity which he loved and served so magnificently. 

“ There are some commemorations of the illustrious dead 
which diminish in importance and intensity as the years go by. 
The stream of enthusiastic remembrance loses itself in the sands 
of the desert of forgetfulness. The celebration is perfunctory 
and a matter of tradition rather than of present interest. It is 
not so in the case of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. The affection in 
which his name is held and the gratitude which his achieve- 
ments call forth seem to me to be as strong and widespread 
as on the day of his death. In the years that have elapsed 
some of his contemporaries and successors have fallen by the 
way, but others have arisen worthy to take their place and able 
to maintain the great tradition which has been handed down. 
Those of us who cherish personal recollections and had the privi- 
lege of his friendship and leadership, can bear testimony to the 
fact that the jjas.^iing years have not diminished our admiration 
for his outstanding intelloctnal c]ua]itie.s and his great powers of 
organisation. 

“ He was taken away from us at a time when it had just 
become {)Ossible for him to take a more direct sliare in the public 
life of the country, and it is iny firm conviction that, bad he been 
spared to us, this would have made a vast difference to the 
history of Bengal and to the whole of India. 

‘‘ I do not believe that the memory of a great man is a 
matter solely of the past. I believe a man’s place among the 
immortals of his country — liie effective posthumous influenoe 
— is based upon the extent to which he was able to make his 
purposes conform to the Divine purposes working through 
history — the extent to which he was able to make himself 
necessary to his fellow men. We in this University have 
warrant in ascribing on this and other grounds the quality of 
immortality to Sir Asutosh’s work, for assuredly the University 
had need of him, and he seems to have been the man of destiny 
in its affairs. Another allied thought which suggests itself 
to me is that the dead have need of us, and that we are worthy 
to celebrate their anniversaries only in so far as we share the 
spirit of their life and are ready to carry forward the work 
• which they have begun. We can believe that it may be % 
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special joy to Sir Asutosh to know that the guidance of Univer- 
sity affairs has been entrusted to his son. By our presence 
here to-day we share with his family in the tribute of affection- 
ate remembrance, and we give to the world the assurance that 
the personal links which bind this University to the memory 
of Sir Asutosh, are strengthened in the minds of many others 
who also reverence his memory and are ready to carry forward 
his work." 

• ♦ • 

II. Tibetan and Chinese Studies 

Those interested in Oriental Studies will be glad to be told that 
this University is making provision for organising Tibetan and Chinese 
Studies in the Department of Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts. The 
Vice-Chancellor himself has taken the initiative in the matter and a 
scheme has been drawn up and adopted for three years for the 
present, in consultation with Professor Vidhusekhar Bbattacharyya, 
Professor Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Professor Prabhatchandra Cbakra- 
varti; Dr. Frabodhchandra Bagchi and Dr. Satkari ^lukherjee. Years 
ago the imagination of Sir Asutosh brought into being an arrangement 
for Tibetan Studies at the University under the direction of a Tibetan 
Lama; but financial stringency subsequently led to tlie withdrawal of 
the arrangement, but not until it had equipped a number of our 
students and teachers with a knowledge of Tibetan language and litera- 
ture. Meanwhile, the University has been enriched by the addition, 
in the Post-Graduate staff, of teachers who are well grounded not only 
in Tibetan but Chinese as well. Our present Vice-Chancellor has been 
quick to seize the opportunity, and the result is that a regular scheme 
of studies in these subjects will begin to work, subject to the 
approval of the Senate, from the beginning of the next academic year. 
Students and teachers would thus find a rare opportunity of learning 
Tibetan and Chinese which provide invaluable material for Indian 
History and Culture. 

* • # 

III. Inter-University Board and Co-eddoation 

It is gratifying to learn that the resolution regarding the Univer- 
sity Bdocation of Women adopted by the Inter-University Board, 
India, at the last meeting of the Board held at Calcutta in February 
last, is virtually the same as that adopted by this University some 'time 
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back. Td fact, the resolution ewntmtfly' adopted By the Board was 
originally proposed by this University and ran as followa* 

That in tha <q^inion of the Board in Primary and Unifcrritj atagaa es.adQBatlK 
ahonld be enoonraged, and that in Secondary and latermediate atagea aepacate achoola 
for boya and girla are deairable, but where tbia ia not poaeible. girla aboaU' be allewee 
entrmice into general achoola, and apecial anangemeota ahould be made for them. - - 

Now that the Inter>University Board have adopted this resolution, 
it is to be hoped that other Universities in our country will follow the 
same principle. 


• • • 

IV. Alii-Indu Modbrn History Gonqbbss, 198$ 

It is good news to learn that an All-India Modem History 
Congress has been organised to be held at Poona on the 8th, 0th and 
10th of this month. ,We have already had another important organisa- 
tion, the All-India Oriental Conference, which has done much useful 
work in the domain of ancient Indian History and Culture, and now 
that an All-India Modern History Congress has come into being, 
students of Indian History will very naturally expect to see a fresh 
impetus given to historical studies and researches in this country. 
Sir Shafaat Ahmed Khan of the University of Allahabad will, we 
understand, be the first President of the Congress, and let us hope 
that under his guidance the Congress will make a good start. 

We are glad to announce that Professor Surendranath Sen, m.a., 
PH.D. (Cal.)', B.UTT. (Oxon.)', has been appointed a delegate of this 
University to attend the Congress. 

V. Sixth Intbrnational Conoress, Amsterdam 

In response to an invitation from the President and First Secre- 
fofy. Organising Committee for the Sixth International Congress, 
Professor 8. P. Agharkar, ph.d., has been appointed a delegate to 
represent this University at the said Congress, which will be held at 
Amsterdam from the 2nd to the 7th September next. It has been 
in the Secretary’s letter of invitation that the delegation 
of this University will be specially -and cordially welcomed by the- 
Committee. 


14 
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. VL Sbvbnth Imfbbial Social HxoiBNa Conorbss, Lom>OM 

Dr. C. A. Bentley, o.i.B., M.D., (Cal.), m.b.o.m., (Edin.), 

has been appointed a delegate of this University on the 
seventh session of the Imperial Social Hygiene Congress, which will be 
held at London from 8th July to 12th July next. 


• • • 

VII. Quinquennial Congress op the Universities op the 

British Empire 

The undermentioned gentlemen have been appointed delegates to 
represent this University on the next Quinquennial Congress of the 
Universities of the British Empire, which will he held at Cambridge 
from the 13th to the 17th July, 1936, and will be presided over by 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin. 

1. SyamsptMad Mookerjee, Etq., m.a., b.s., Barrister-at.Lawt v.t<.c., 

Vioe-CbaiiMUor. 

9. Bidhanchsnclra Bay, Esq., b.a., u.o., p.r.c.b. (Eng.), m.r.c.p. (Lond.), 

P.S.U.B. (Bengal). 

3. Profaaaor Bisirkamar Mitra, d.bc, 

4. Sir William Ewart Greavea, XT., m.a., o.l. 

The delegates have been requested to. suggest subjects for dis- 
cussion at the Congress* 

« « * 


VTII. Nineteenth International Congress op Orientalists, 

Bomb 

The nineteenth session of the International Congress of Oriental- 
ists will be held in Borne from 23rd to 29tb September next. The 
following gentlemen have been appointed delegates to represent this 
University at the Congress; 

1* Professor Suniti Eumar Chatterji, m.a., d.lit. (lond.) 

.8. Niharranjan Bay, Esq*, m.a. 
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IX. Fbbmoeand Boto&amd Studbmtship in Sornmnno 

SUBJBOTS, 1934 

The Premcband Boychaod Studentship in Scientific sabjects fpr 
the year 1931 has been divided equally and awarded to the two under- 
mentioned candidates for the theses noted against their namea- : ' 

Mr. Joanendralal Bhadari, ir.ac. The Anatomy of the Adhesive Apparatus in the 

Tadpoles of Rana Afghana Ounfher teiih 
special reference to adoption modifications. 

Dr. UmaprsBanoa Basa* d.sg. 1. A Study of the Michael Re-aetion. 

2, On the Formation of Nitrogen Ring Com* 
pounds in Nature. 

# # # 

X. Nbw Affiliations 

From the beginning of the next academic session, the following 
colleges will be further affiliated to the University of Calcutta in 
the subjects and up to the standards noted against their names : 

Uttarpara College, Uttarpara ... ElementB of Civica aod Eocooinics 

(lotermediate Staodard). 

Rajahahi College, Rajahahj ... Political Economy and Political Pbiloiopby 

(B.A. Hodb. Standard). 

Do. do. ... Elements of Civics and EooBMniea 

(Intermediate Standard). 

Bipon College, Calontta ... Pali (Intermediate and B.A. Fkaa 

Standard). 

Do. do. Mental and Moral Philoaophv 

(B.A. Hona. Standards). 

Vidjasagar College, Calcutta ... Hindi (as Second Langiuge) 

(B.A. Standard). / 

Chittagong College, Chittagong ... Bengali (as Second Langnafla) 

(B.A. Standard). 

« • • 


XI. Matmoulation Examination, 1936 

The number of candidates registered for the Matriculation Exiftm- 
nation 1936 was 24,868, of whom 168 were absent, 2 were disallowed 
and 202 were transferred to other centres. The number of candidates 
who actually sat for the examination was 24,708, of whom 22 wars 
tspdUad. 
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The number candidates who passed the examination. i6 14,696, 
of whom 4,9C9 passed in the First Division, 7,836 in the Second Divi- 
sion and 1,861 in the Third Division. The number of candidates 
who have^ssed in one subject only is 28. 

The percentage of passes is 59*6 

The percentage of pass in 1934 was 62*55. 

« # * 


XII. Intbrmedutb Examination in Arts, 1935 

The number of candidates registered for the Intermediate Exa- 
mination in Arts 1935, was 5,440 (including 5 special subjects), of 
whom 124 were absent, 1 was disallowed and 37 were transferred to 
other centres. The number of candidates who actually sat for the exa- 
mination was 5,315, of whom 29 were expelled. 

The number of candidates who passed the examination is 3,071, of 
whom 986 passed in the First Division, 1,633 in the Second Division 
and 452 in the Third Division. The number of candidates who have 
passed in one subject only is 4, in two subjects only is nil, and in 
three subjects only is nil. 

The percentage of passes is 57*8. 

The percentage of passes last year was 58*7. 

« « « 

XIII* Intbrmediatb Exa.\iination in Soibnoe, 1936 

The number of candidates registered for the Intermediate Exa- 
mination in Science 1935, was 3,666 (including 28 special snbiects), 
of whom 68 were absent, 1 was disallowed and 26 were transferred to 
other centres. The number of candidates who actually sat for the exa- 
mination was 3,597, of whom 25 were expelled. 

The number of candidates who passed the examination is 1,855, of 
whom 633 passed in the First Division, 923 in the Second Division and 
299 in the Third Division. The number of candidates who have 
passed in one subject only is 20, in two subjects only is nt7, and in 
three subjects only is nil. 

. The percentage of passes is 52*1. 

^e percentage of passes last year was 54*9. 
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XIV. Mutual Bbcoonition of thb Matbiou;^tion 
Ezamimation 

It may be in the recollection of our readers that the Syndicate* 
sometime ago, appointed a Committee to consider the question of 
equivalence of the Matriculation Examination of an Indian University 
or a corresponding Examination of a Secondary Board to the Matrioq* 
lation Examination of this University. The Committee submitted a 
report which was adopted by the Syndicate on 13th July, 1984 and 
circulated to the different Indian Universities and Boards for opinion: 
These opinions were received and considered by the Syndicate, and the 
following resolutions were adopted for general guidance : 


That t^e Matriculation Examination of a rocogniaed Univervitg ^ ft 
correaponding examination of a Secondary Board, in India, with the exception of that 
of the Univeraities of Patna and Mysore be recognised as equivalent to the Malrica* 
lation Examination of this University subject to the following conditions : — 

(a) That so long as the rule re a minimum age for admission to the Metricula- 
lation Exam ination of the University ia not abolished, candidates for admission to a 
course of study under this University will be required to conform to that rule. 

(b) That where a candidate has passed the S. S. L. C. Examination of any 
province he will be required to produce a certificate from the educational authorities 
concerned that he is eligible for admission to the University ooone of that 
province. 

(c) That candidates who have passed the Matriculation Examination of Patna 
or Mysore University be required to fulfil the following additional conditions 
before they are considered eligible for admiaaioD to a course of study under fch if 
University. 


Patna University, 

Candidates must pass the Matriculation Examination of tbia University in one 
or more compulsory subjects, in whkh they have not already passed the Matrmulation 
Examination of the Patna University. They may be provisionally allowed to join 
the Intermediate course, but they must pass in the subject or subjects coDctmed in 
the next following year ; otherwise they shall not be permitted to ait at the Final 
ExaminatioD at the end of the two years’ course. 


Mysore \ University, 

(a) Oandidites must be declared eligible for the Universi^ Course. 

(b) They must have secured the percentage of marks as ataUd befow, L a., 
iO n. c. marks in English. 80 p. c. in Additional Mathematioa, Additional 

or Vocational subjects, 85 p. o. in each of the other subjects. 

(e) They should have taken at the Matriculation subjects corresponding to those 
dflkred for the Ihtenneditte as far aa possible. 

id) In cates where such corceipondeoce ia not possible admission will be enbjkoi 
to the Principal certifying that the slndeDts are capable of following inathwftione 
in the eobject. 
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XV. The UNiysRsm of Bbsan9on (Franohb-Comt^) 

Dr. P. C. Bagchi of our University has been appoiqted Calcutta 
Gpirespondent of the University of Besan<^n. Besan^on is. a -amail 
but important town in Franche-Comt^ (France) . The University waa 
founded in the 15th century and is thus one of the oldest in Europe. 
The authorities of the University are now offering certain special 
advantages to foreign students who might be willing to go there and 
attend the courses of the Institut de langue et de la civilisation 
franfaises. Under the auspices of the University this Institute has 
organised two courses : the Usual Course (Cours permanentes)' during 
the session and Vacation Course during the vacation. The courses have 
been so organised that the foreign students may specialise in the 
French language, literature, and the history of civilisation within a 
short time by coming in close contact with the Professors. 

The resident students are charged a special rate of 560 francs 
and all students between the age of 16 and 25 are allowed a reduction 
of 50% on the actual fare on the French Bailways. 

Besan 9 on is one of the biggest thermal stations in France and 
is only nine hours’ journey from Marseilles and 6 hours’ from 
Paris. 

Further details about the University courses and other informa- 
tion may be had by applying to Dr. P. G. Bagchi, Calcutta 
University. 

• • • 

XVI. A New Ph.D. 

tW^e offer our hearty congratulations to Mr. Rakesranjan Sarnia, 
M.A., Lecturer in the Department of Philosophy, Dacca University, 
who has just been admitted to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy of 
this University for his thesis entitled " Studies in the Philosophy of 
^nddhist Vijilanavads.” The thesis which was unanimously re- 
commended was examined by a Board of Examiners consisting of 
Professor Louis de la Vallee Poussin of the University of Ghent, 
Bcbfessor F. .W. Thomas of the University of Oxford and Professor 
CUuseppe Tnooi of the University of Rome. Mr. Sarma is a distin- 
guish^ graduate of both the Universities of Calcutta and Dacca. > He 
.w<m tile Oiiffith Metmorial Prize of this University in 1929. 

• • • 
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. We are glad to announce that Dr. Girindrasekhar Bose, d.bo.,, 
has been nominated by His Excellency the Chancellor to be an- 
Ordinary Fellow of the University vice Sir C. V. Baman, resigned.. 
Dr. Bose has been attached to the Faculties of Arts and Medicine and 
has been appointed members of the Boards of Studies in Mental and. 
Moral Philosophy, Experimental Psychology, and Teaching. 

Mr. A. H. Harley, m.a., has been re>nominated an Ordinal . 
Fellow with effect from the 11th June, 1935, next, on which date his 
present term of office is doe to expire. 

* • » 


XVni. Miss Bama Bosb 

The University has resolved to utilise a portion of the 
fund created by the bequest of the late Bai Viharilal Mitra, 
Bahadur, for the furtherance of women’s education in the province. 

A special scholarship of the value of Bs. 2,400 out of this fund 
has been granted to Miss Bama Bose, m.a., one of our brilliant lady* 
graduates in Philosophy, for one year from Ist July, 1935, to enable her 
to complete her researches in Indian Philosophy at Oxford. It may 
be in the recollection of our readers that a research stipend of Be. 
75, made tenable at Oxford, had been granted to Miss Bose for one year 
with effect from 1st July, 1934. Since then she has been carrying on 
her researches abroad to the full satisfaction of Professor F. W. Thomas, 
Boden Professor of Sanskrit, Oxford, who has been guiding her work. 
She has been permitted to go up for the D.Phil. degree of Oxford 
University in two years, having been exempted from the preliminary 
B.Litt. examination owing to the excellence of her work. We hope 
Miss Bose will justify the scholarship now granted to her. 

Miss Bose graduated with Honours in Philosophy with the first 
position in the First Class, and took the M.A. degree in the same sub* 
ject with the same distinction. 

« • « 

XIX. Gbobob V Pbofessor of Philosopht 

' The appointment of Bai Bahadur Erishnacbandra Bhattacharyyar 
tdaot as the George Y Professor of Mental and Moral Philo86p]fy 
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of thiq Ualyarsity, in the place of Sir Sarvapalli BadhakriAnm^ kt., 
M.A., D.LiiT., the permanent incumbent of the post, will be appreciated 
by all within and outside the University. Those who know Professor 
Bhattacharyya, and are aware of his long and brilliant record of 
teaching and research, his vast erudition, his sober and scholarly 
habits and his unassuming manners, cannot but feel that the selection 
has been happy. He is one of the early recipients of the Premchand 
Boychand Studentship (1901) and he enjoys an extraordinary reputa* 
tion as a teacher of Philosophy in and outside Bengal. After retire- 
ment from Glovernment service he joined this University as a Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, and subsquently served as Director of Beseatches 
in the Philosophical Institute at Amalner. 

Professor Bhattacharyya has been appointed at present for a 
period extending from 1st June, 1935, to 30th April, 1937. 

* • « 


XX. TAaoBB Professor op Law 

Few appointments in recent years have given so universal 
satisfaction as that of the Hon’ble Justice Sir Manmathanatb 
Mukherjee, et., m.a., b.l., as Tagore Professor of Law. Sir Manmatba- 
natb has been invited to accept the appointment for the year 1935, on 
the usual terms and conditions, and to deliver a course of not less than 
twelve lectures on " Res Judicata,’^ on a honorarium of Bs. 9,000. 
The lectures will be delivered during 1936-37. 


* 






XXL Some Bbcent Appointments 

We are glad to announce that Dr. Asutosh Bhattacharyya, m.a., 
PH.D., Premchand Boychand Student, has been appointed a whole- 
time Lecturer in the Department of Sanskrit with effect from 
let Jane, 1985. Dr. Bhattacharyya has been for a good many years 
a PnrfcMor of Sanskrit in the Brajamohan College, Barisal, where he 
has already built up a reputation for teaching and rseeamh^ He 
obtained the ^Prsmcband ^ychand Studentship in 1,9127 and .hift : 
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Doctorate in 1934 from this University for a highly commended work 
pn Vedanta. The appointment has been made in the place 6t 
Pandit Kokileswara Sastri, uji., who is retiring after having rendered 
distinguished service to the University for about a score of years. 

We congratulate Mr. PanchananChakravarti, m.a., on bis appoint* 
ment as a whole-time Lecturer in the Department of Political Economy 
and Political Philosophy of this University with effect from Ist June, 
1935. Mr. Chakravarti comes with an experience of teaching 
in different Calcutta Colleges as also in the Post-Graduate Department 
of our University. He has had a brilliant academic career, having 
secured the first position in almost all the University examinations. 

We also congratulate Dr. Babindranath Sen, m.a. (Cal.y« PH.D; 
(Edin.), on his appointment as a whole-time Lecturer in the Depart- 
ment of Pure Mathematics of this University. Dr. Sen took his h.a« 
in Pure Mathematics from our University, and his Doctorate from 
Edinburgh. He has been serving the University as a .part-tune 
Lecturer in Pore Mathematics for some time past, and his appoint* 
ment now as a whole-time Lecturer will give universal satisfaction. 

Mr. Muhammad Ishaque’s appointment as a whole-time Lecturer 
in the Department of Arabic and Persian will also be hailed with 
delight. It may be in the recollection of our readers that Mr. Ishaque 
was recently honoured by the Persian Government with a gold medal 
for his work on Persian Literature. He has been on more than <me 
occasion to Persia in connection with his researches which have 
received wide appreciation. Ho has already been serving as a Lecturer 
for a number of years and now his appointment in grade comes in the 
fitness of things. 




« 


XXII. Mb. a. K. Pazlxjl Huq 

JWe offer our hearty congratulations to Mr. A. E. Faalnl Huq, 
one of our distinguished Fellows, on his election as Mayor of the 
City of Calcutta. The University took the earliest oppartunity to offer 
its fe li ci tf atio"* to him at the meeting of the Senate held on June. 

Mr. Huq, the Vice-Chancellor observed, was the third Mayor hf 
this^oity who had also been associated with this Univerrity aa 

Iff 
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Uiember of -the Senate. If Medicine and Commerce had given two, 
rliaw had also given one of whose abilities and distinction the Univer- 
sity might justly be proud. Recalling with pleasure his services as 
Minister of Education the Vice-Chancellor said that he could not 
'forget that Mr. Huq was in office at a time when the University was 
passing almost through a crisis. He was always a champion of its 
legitimate rights and interests. Concluding the Vice-Chancellor hoped 
that the Mayor would guide the deliberations of the Corporation so as 
to advance the cause of its progress and efficiency. 

Replying Mr. Huq thanked the Vice Chancellor and the Senators 
for their good wishes and felicitations. He recalled with feelings of 
latitude the help and co-operation extended to him when in office 
•by the Syndicate and the guidance he had received from Sir Asutosh. 
•“ It was his guidance in all matters,” Mr. Huq observed, “ that 
enabled me to render services not merely to the University but to the 
cause of education in this province.” 


» 


* 




XXIII. A New College 

Madaripur, in the district of Faridpur, is going to have a college of 
her own to be named Tilakchandra Silver Jubilee College. The college 
has just been granted affiliation in English, Bengali, Logic, History, 
Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian Mathe.matics, and Elements of Civics and 
Economics up to the Intermediate standard from the commencement 
of the academic session of 1936-37, or of the next session (1935-36)', 
if, of course, the Government of Bengal in the Ministry of Education 
is agreeable. 

* # - * 

XXIV. St. Anthony's School, Shillong 

: ■ - SL Anthony’s School, Shillong, and "Our Lady’s House,” 
flbillong, have also been affiliated up to the Intermediate Arts standai^ 
with offect from the commencement of the academic session of 193&€t 
or irf 1935-36,- subject to the approval of the Ministry of Education‘, 
iGovBniindnt of Beoga). . . 
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XXV. Tbaohbrs’ Training Dbpabtmbnt 




It will be welcome news to those who are interested in - the 
re*organisafion and improvement of the standard of Secondary Edn* 
cation of the province that the Senate has given sanction to the 
scheme outlined in the Report of the Committee appointed by the 
Syndicate to consider the possibility of starting a Teacher’s Training 
Department directly under the University with a view to provide for 
' facilities for students preparing for the B. T. Degree and arrange for 
special courses of lectures, including vacation courses, on methods of 
teaching in selected subjects. 

In moving the resolution for acceptance by the Senate the Rev. 
Dr. W. S. Urquhart pointed out that the three existing training colleges 
in the province, of which one was meant for women students alone, 
were insufficient to meet the ever-growing demand for admission into 
the training colleges. But as it was not possible for the University 
at the present stage, to open a complete B. T. Training classe, they 
should take up the second best course and make arrangements for 
short and vacation courses. This would in no way prejudice, Dr. 
Urquhart was certain, the standard of the B. T. Degree ; on the other, 
hand, the scheme would yield very good results specially in view of the 
new Matriculation Regulations that would soon come into force. 

The Vice-Chancellor observed that criticisms have of late been 
beard that there was no adequate supply of trained teachers in our 
high schools, and education had suffered in consequence. The .Uni- 
versity was now, therefore, going to take the definite step for provid- 
ing trained teachers for employment in high schools. In course of 
time the Senate would be approached to consider the advisability of 
opening a full-fledged Education Department. . 

The scheme which has been accepted for five years at present vn]! 
provide special training in the method of teaching particular subjects, 
e.g., English, Bengali, Science, Elementary Hygiene, History and 
Geography. The necessity of this training will be considerably great 
in view of the fact that in future all subjects, except English, will be 
taught in schools through the medium of Vernacular. The Committee 
therefore rightly recommends that the University ought to provide 
facUitiee for training an adequate number of teachers for the porpoee. 
Aoeording to future recommendationa of the Committee, the Short 
Course will include two terms of one month each, one in smnmar and 
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the other in winter, to be decided finally by the Syndicate which will 
also tain necessary steps to give effect to the scheme from July 
next. , 

• * * 

XXVI. Law CoiiLaaB Governing Body 

The following gentlemen have been nominated representatives of 
the Faculty of Law on the Governing Body the University Law 
College for the year 1935-36 : — 

Birajmohan Majumdar, Esq., m.a., b.l. 

Sir Z. B. Zahid Suhrawardy, et., m.a., b.d.. Barrister-at-law. 

The Hon’ble Justice Sir Manmatbanath Uukherjee, kt., m.a., 

B.L. 

# * # 

XXVII. Birth-day Honours 

Two names closely associated with the University figure promi- 
nently in the list of Honours conferred on the occasion of the last 
birth-day of His Majesty the King Emperor. Tlte Hon’ble Mr. 
Justice Leonard Wilford James Costello, m.a.,ll.b., Barrister-at-Law, 
has been honoured with a Knighthood. Sir Leonard is one of our 
distinguished Fellows, and is also a member of the Faculty of 
Law. 

The unique distinction of Mahamahopadhyaya has been conferred 
on Pandit Sakalanarayan Sarma. Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Sakala- 
narayan Sarma is a distinguished teacher in the Departments of Post- 
Graduate Teaching in Sanskrit and Indian Vemjculars in our Uni- 
versity. 

We offer our hearty congratulations on both the recipients of the 
high distinctions. 
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XXVIII. Ak Appbboution 

The following letter has been received by the Registrar, Univar* 
sity of Calcutta, from Prof. E. T. Whittaker of the Mathematical 
Institute of Edinburgh. The letter speaks for itself and is reproduced 
for the perusal of the readers of the Calcutta Review .: — 


To 


MATHEUATICAL INSTITUTE 
16, CBAlOmS SXBBBT, EOIHBUBaB, 

ms, Mareh Sff. 

Tbb Bboistbab, 

Calodita Univbbsitt. 


Dbab Sib, 

I beg to acknowledge the receipt of the copy of “ Introduction to the Oeometry of the 
Fourfold ’* by Suiendra Mofaan Ganguli, d.sc., which you have most kindly gent me, and 
I would ask you to convey to the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate and to the author my moat 
grateful thanks for it. 

Since its arrival, I have been reading it with much appreciation and admiration. The 
plan is eicellent, the exposition clear, and the author well acquainted with the original 
memoir in which the subject has been developed. It is in my opinion worthy of high 
recommendation. 

Fours faithfuUy, 


E. T. Whittakbb. 




XXIX. Notification 

Rao Bahadur Bapu Rao Dada Kinhhede Lectureship for 1936 : 

Nagpur University 

Applications are invited for the Rao Bahadur Bapu Rao D^a Kinkh^ 
Leoture^ip for 1930. The Lecturer will be required to deliver a senes 
S not less*^ than three lectures in English unless permitted otherwise) 
fn or about on the following subiect vh. » PossibiUtles 

viinnatAd Men settling in the countryside and promoting Small Industries 
subsidiary to Agriculture, with special referneoe to the NMds ud CondiUom 
* thTc P Md Berar.” The honorarium payable for the lectures is 
n- 1 nfw’ The coovrieht in the lectures shall vest in the University, which 
^ II ;^;»h the lecSs. Each candidate shall-(i) state in bis appli- 
number of lectures he proposes to deliver, and (it) submit twelve 

th«. vi I-.., 
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HUNDRED YEARS OF WESTERN 
EDUCATION IN INDIA 

ANATHNATH BASU, M.A. (LOND.), T.D. (LOND.) 

Assistant Professor, Hindu University, Benares, 


the 7th of March, 1835, Lord Bentinck, the Governor-General 
" of India, acting on the advice of the Hon’ble T. B. Macaulay, 
the President of the General Committee of Public Instruction, passed 
the resolution which brought into existence the present system of educa- 
tion and which finally set at rest the controversy which had been raging 
for about the past twenty years on the type of education to be 
imparted to His Majesty’s Indian subjects ; Macaulay’s famous 
Minute on which this resolution was based had been published earlier 
in the year, on 2nd February, 1835. Thus was introduced a century 
ago the western system of education, which perhaps more than any- 
thing else has revolutionised the whole social , economic, political and 
cultural structure of Indian life. 

Charles Trevelyan was not far from wrong when, speaking cf 
this^pew move on the part of the British Government of Indian he i^d ; 
" So much perhaps never depended upon the determination of : 
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Government.’* » A hundred years Have passed since th’e day when 
this momentous decision was reached. In its train there came 
momentous changes in the whole life of the Indian people, changes 
which can ‘be directly traced to the introduction of the new system of 
education under Government patronage. It will be perhaps no 
exaggeration to say that a new India was born on the day when a 
century ago Bentinck inaugurated the western system of education. 
Whether these changes have been for our good or not, whether the 
new India is better or worse than the mediaeval India whose death* 
knell was sounded on that day we need not discuss here ; but no one 
will doubt that it was indeed a memorable day in the history of India 
and perhaps in the history of this country there have been, compared 
to this, very few occasions which deserve more fittingly to be remember- 
ed by the people of this country even after a hundred years. The 
7th of March, 1835, can certainly be the occasion of a centenary 
celebration in India. And that can be done in no better way than 
by presenting a brief review of the history of education in India in the 
last century. It was time that we clearly undertsood the course of 
events in their proper light and took stock of our achievements and 
failures. In many ways we are now at cross-roads. Perhaps a clear 
knowledge of this history may help us in guiding our steps in the 
light of our past experiences. 

In his book Education in British India (Calcutta, 1872), 
Arthur Howell wrote, "Education in India under British Government 
was at first ignored, then violently and 'successfully opposed, then 
conducted on a new system now universally admitted to be erroneous 
and finally set on its present footing." ‘ Thus Howell indicated cer- 
tain stages in the history of western education in this country. 
Following him I shall, for this brief and rapid survey, divide the 
period under review into certain stages which are more or less well 
defined. 

(1) 1835 to 1854 ; the period of beginning ; 

(2) 1864-1884 ; the period of hesitancy and gradual formulation 
of aims ; 

(3) 1884 to 1904 ; the period of transition ; 

1904 to 1921 ; the period of consolidation ; 

(5) 1921 to 1934 ; the modern period. 

1 CbsrlM Trmijrsn, On the Bdueation of the People of Jniia, p. 13. 

* Op.eiUfP II. 
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For a proper understanding of the history of^ education in the 
above periods and to explain the genesis of the system, I shall at first 
briefly narrate the history of events that took place in the field of 
Indian education before 1835 which year is, properly speaking, the 
starting point of our history. 


EARLY HISTORY 

The origins of the western system of education really date back 
almost to the middle of the sixteenth century and are to be sought 
in the activities of the early Christian missionaries who came to this 
country in the wake of European traders and adventurers. The 
missionaries followed the merchants and from the earliest times their 
efforts were directed towards christianizing the natives of India, the 
* pagans’ and ’ heathens ’ as they were called. 

As soon as the Portuguese had gained a foothold in India, Boman 
Catholic missionaries came and began organising institutions for the 
evangelisation of these ' heathens.* These institutions which confined 
their activities to the Portuguese possessions were of four types : 
(a) parochial elementary schools attached to churches and missionary 
centres ; (b) orphanages for Indian children in which besides rudi* 
mentary instruction some sort of industrial and agricultural work was 
provided for ; (e) Jesuit colleges for higher studies ; (d) seminaries 
for theological instruction and training for priesthood. 

Among the earliest and most known of these missionaries was 
Francisco Xavier (later canonised as St. Xavier), an associate of 
Ignatius Loyola. The Jesuits were well known promoters of education 
in Europe and they brought the same zeal and enthusiasm for educa* 
tion to India. Their inspiration led to the founding of many institutions 
including a university in Bandora near Bombay which, founded in 
1575, continued to exist till 1739, and which conferred degrees. 

But with the decline of the Portuguese power these institutions 
too suffered decline and the system built by them broke op. The 
Portuguese were followed by the English and the Danish. The 
Protestant missionaries then entered the field of Indian education. 
The Board of Directors of the East India Company evinced from early 
years a keen desire to propagate the Gtospel and missionaries were 
alloved to embark on their ships. Later, on, as we shall see, this 
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policy changed. Bat at that time missionaries were welcomed and, 
as a part of their religious propaganda, they began to found schools. 

About this time (in the early years of the 18th century) the 
Danish al%) became active in education. Under the inspiration of 
Francke, the well-known educator of Halle and the patronage of 
Frederick IV of Denmark, some missionaries came to India for preach- 
ing the Gospel. They chose Tranguebar near Madras as their centre 
of activities and began founding schools and orphanages. The work of 
Ziegenbalg, the most prominent among these missionaries, was so 
much appreciated by the English that when he visited England he 
was received in audience by George I. Another pioneer was Schwartz 
who with the help of the Baja of Tanjore opened in the last quarter 
of the 18th century schools for teaching English. 

In 1717 the Danish missionaries with the permission of the 
Governor of Fort St. George opened two charity schools. The Com- 
pany too in the same year started a school for Indian children. This 
was the beginning of the system of Government schools. 

In Bombay too the missionaries were active. In 1718 Bev. Cobbe 
opened the first missionary school in the city of Bombay. In the 
beginning for many years it was supported by voluntary contributions. 
But in 1807 the Company took charge of it. 

In Bengal too the missionaries were the pioneers in the field of 
education. The first school to be started by the English was founded 
in Calcutta in 1731. It was a Charity School opened by Chaplain 
Bellamy. In 1758 the Bev. Eiernander at the invitation of Col. Clive 
opened another school in Calcutta. In 1789 the Free School Society 
of Bengal was founded and it started several schools in Calcutta and its 
vicinity. Other agencies too were at work and slowly but steadily, 
western education began its career in this presidency. 

The following extract from a Despatch from the Court of Direc- 
tors, dated the IGth February, 1787, is of interest showing as it does 
the attitude of the Company as regards education : 

•• The utility and importance of establishing a free and direct 
communication with the Natives having been sensibly experienced 
during the late war in India, and their acquiring a knowledge of the 
En gHah language being the most effectual means' of accomplishing the 
desirable object, it is with great pleasure wo learn from Mr. John 
Sullivan^ etc., etc , 
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Highly approving of institations calculated to establiah mutual 
good faith, to enlighten the minds of the Natives and to imiaress 
them with sentiments of esteem and respect for this British nation, 
by making them acquainted with the leading features of our Govern- 
ment so favourable to the rights and happiness of mankind we have 
determined to evince our desire of promoting their (of the schools 
started by the Mr. Swartz referred to in the lines not quoted at the 
end of the above paragraph) success.” ^ 

For this end the Company aided directly and indirectly the 
missionary enterprises in the field of education. One interesting 
feature of the above extract is that it describes an objective of impart- 
ing English education which remained more or less the same for 
many years to come. 

After the battle of Flassey and the assumption of wider powers 
by the Company, its officers began to view at proselytisation with 
alarm. As a result in a despatch issued in 1808 the Directors empha- 
tically announced their desire of observing strict neutrality in religions 
matters and disfavoured missionary enterprises and thus discounten- 
anced educational efforts of these bodies. This is the reason why 
Carey, Marsbinan and Ward on coming to India bad to seek belter 
under the Danish flag at Serampore for fear of being repatriated. 

But the missionaries continued their efforts with unabated zeal 
and a long list of honoured names testifies to the solid and pioneering 
educational work which missionaries have accomplished in India. 

Besides the missionaries there were other private bodies engaged 
in the field of education. By the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century many organisations like the Calcutta School Book Society 
wore active in the different parts of the country. Among these, 
besides the one already named, mention may be made of the Calcutta 
School Society, Bombay Native School Society. By the twenties of 
the last century Mountstuart Elpbinstone with the help of the 
Bombay Educational Society had begun his activities in the field of 
education in that province. Bengal had already a network of schools 
managed by different societies. 

Among the individuals there were Captain Doveton, General 
Claude Martin, David Hare and others. In the Indians the desire ‘ 
for western education was generally gaining ground. This was thei' 

* Quoted in the 5 «/<o(tbn /rom Ndncottonef Aeeordf (8.E.B.}; Pert I, pp. 34 Chufen* 
men^ot Indie. 
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time when Baja BammohuD Boy began bis work. He was joined by 
Baja Badhakanto Deb, and their co-operation with David Hare and 
others led to the foundation in 1811 of the Vidyalaya (later known as 
the Hindu tCoIlege) in Calcutta. Of Baja Bammohun Boy I shall 
speak later. 

Much earlier than these efforts do we come across the activities 
of individual officers in the employ of the Company. In 1781 Warren 
Hastings had founded the Calcutta Madrassa the object of which was 
"to qualify sons of Mohammadan gentlemen for responsible and 
lucrative offices in the State." In 1792 Jonathan Duncan, the Besi- 
dent of Benares, had founded the Benares Sanskrit College. The 
Commissioner of the Deccan had started a college for Hindu learning 
at Poona. 

But these were after all individual efforts. The Company as a 
whole did not at hist recognise it as a part of their duty to impart 
education to the people of India. It was a trading rather than a 
ruling corporation. It had in fact come to India for business and 
found an empire at its feet. 

" The first assertion that it was the duty of hlngland to commu- 
nicate to her Indian subjects , by the channel of education her intellec- 
tual and moral conceptions came not from statesmen and adminis- 
trators but from religious reformers.” ’ 

When in 1793 the question arose of the renewal of the Company’s 
charter there was already in existence in England as well as India a 
body of opinion which favoured the assumption by the Company of 
some responsibility in the direction of imparting education to the people 
of India. Wilberforce instigated by Charles Grant, a Director of the 
Company, insisted on sending " missionaries and schoolmasters" to 
India. But the opposition was great. In view of the unsettled 
conditions of the country the wisdom of taking such a step as might 
hurt the susceptibilities of the native population' and thereby jeopar- 
dise the interest of the Company, was called into question. Then 
again there were others who sincerely believed that " the Hindus had 
as good a system of faith and morals as most people and that it would 
be madness to attempt tbeir conversion or to give them any more 
learning or any other description of learning than what they already 
possessed."^ 


> But India Company Act of 1813 {68, Oeorge III, c. 166), oIkim 48. 
* Report of the Calcutta University Commieeion, Vol. I, pp. 81-83. 
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In the face of such opposition the attempt of Wilberforce proved 
fruitless. But in the meantime in 1811 Lord Minto had written a 
minute on the subject of education in India ; its chief theme was the 
lamentable decay of learning in the country. He wm definitely of - 
opinion that the Government should interpose with a fostering hand 
the revival of letters " ^ in India. 

So when in 1813, the charter of the Company once again came 
up for renewal, .Wilberforce succeeded in inserting in it a clause to 
the effect that " It shall be lawful for the Governor General in 

Council to direct that a sum of one lac of rupees in each year 

shall be set apart and applied to the revival and improvement of litera- 
ture and the encouragement of the learned natives of India, and for 
the introduction and promotion of a knowledge of sciences among the 
inhabitants of the British territories in India.” ^ 

This above statement is important inasmuch as it contains the 
first legislative admission of the right of education in India to partici- 
pate in the public revenues. It also contains the germs of the contro- 
versy which raged for the following quarter of a century in the field 
of Indian education. The clause presents two distinct propositions ; 
first, the encouragement of the learned natives of India and the revival 
and improvement of literature; and secondly, the promotion of a 
knowledge of the sciences among the people of the country. 

In fact it represented a compromise between two different schools 
of opinion at first nebulous but gradually taking shape. One school 
was sympathetic towards oriental culture. Consequent on the dis- 
covery of Sanskrit literature by European scholars and their resultant 
zeal for this newly disc'overed source of an ancient civilisation, there 
was growing in England as well as India a strong body of opinion 
which strongly advocated the patronage of oriental learning. On the 
other band, there was another school of thought, represented later by 
Macaulay, holding that'Hhe East bad nothing good in its culture and 
civilisation and all that was good must come from the West. In 
later years, these two opposing views crystallised to form the code of 
the 'Anglicists’ and the ‘ Orientalists.’ But of that later. 

The immediate effect of this clause was the issue by the Court 
of Directors of the first education despatch in 1814. It took advan- 
tage of the vagueness of the clause and did nothing further than 
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reiterate its faith in the half-hearted and indeterminate policy of 
encouraging here and there private and sporadic efforts of individual 
officers an^ the ‘ learned natives ’ of India ; and the encouragement 
was for oriental learning only. 

But the enemy was already abroad. In the meantime, the 
activity of the missionaries, which was to play so vital a part in the 
development of a new educational system, had begun. Men like 
Baja Bammohun Boy and David Hare bad begun their work and 
Indian opinion was fast turning in favour of English education. The 
Hindu College had been opened and William Carey in 1818 founded 
the first missionary college at Serampore. Contact with the West in 
the persons of the officers of the Company had fired the imagination 
of the enlightened section of the Indian public who dreamt of a new 
and rejuvenated India taking her lawful place in the community of 
nations ,* they believed that this rejuvenation could be brought about 
not by sticking to the ancient lore of the country but by importing 
from the West the ideas and ideals which had made England what she 
was, a great and conquering nation. 

In their efforts to introduce western learning into India the two 
groups of advocates worked at cross purposes, and there was a confiict 
of ideals between them. The one represented by Raja Bammohun 
Boy and the semi-rationalist school whose opinion he voiced, was 
mainly interested in secular education. The idea was that 
such a training would rid Indian society of many 
superstitions and evil institutions and would thereby pave the way 
to better conditions of life, religious, moral and social. On the other 
band, to the missionaries western education was mainly an ecangelico 
praeparatio which could ultimately lead to the christianisation of 
India. 

However, divided as they were in their ultimate ideals the two 
sections joined han^s and “ the missionaries and the Hindu reformers 
between them succeeded in arousing a remarkable ferment of ideas 
in the Calcutta of the thirties ; the educational revolution had 
begun." ^ But the Government still hesitated to patronise directly 
the western system of education and continued in its half-hearted' 
poIi(^ of advocating oriental learning. And even there not much was 




1 Col, Univ, Com., Vol. I* pp. 8-4 
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being done. In fact the annual grant of a lac of rupees given since 
1813 was not being properly spent. 

About this time several surveys on the condition of education were 
set afoot in different parts of the country. Among these mention 
must be made of the survey inaugurated by Sir Thomas Munro in the 
provinces under the Madras Goverment in 1822 and another similar 
survey undertaken by the Government of Bombay. Though 
Mr. Adams’s survey of Bengal education chronologically belongs 
to a later time (1835-38) , it should be considered in this connection 
too. 

Sir Thomas Munro entertained no doubt that education bad been 
better in earlier times and said : ** Low as the state of education in 
India is admitted to be, compared with that of our own country, it is 
oven now higher than in most European countries at no very distant 
date." ^ In the course of this (Madras) survey, the (Collector of 
Bellary submitted a report which also is interesting. According to 
this report 1 out of 67 of the population was receiving instruction in 
the native schools of the province. The Bombay survey gave the 
figures as 1 out of 133, while Mr. Adams admitted the existence of 
100,000 schools scattered over the province of Bengal. All this indi- 
cates the existence of a widespread indigenous system of education.^ 
But that the condition of this system was pitiable was the unanimous 
verdict of these surveys. They were of one opinion that there was a 
lamentable decay in learning, the number of its votaries and its quality. 
The Collector of Bellary, it is interesting to note, " ascribed this 
to the competition of foreign goods, the movement of troopsi 
and the substitution of European for native rule which, despite 
a less rigorous enforcement of the revenue had impoverished the 
country." ^ 

Such was the state of affairs in the twenties of the last century. 
A line of policy was clearly indicated herein. If the Government was 
bold, if it had believed in a clear-cut line of action, if it wanted to 
educate the masses and not the classes, and if, above all, it was 

1 S.E.E.,PartI,p. 47. 

* It would be interesting to note in this connection that in England in ISIS for one 
child who had the opportnnity of eduoation three were left entirely ignorant." iArchdeaoon 
Firminger in the Introduction to N. N. Law’s Promotion of Learning in India by tha 
Early European Setitere.) 

S.E.R.,PartI,p. 47. 
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inspired more with humanistic than utilitarian motives, the way was 
clear. Wretched as the condition of these indigenous institutions might 
have been, they could, with proper encouragement, be renovated and 
rejuvenated. The work would have begun not in the cities hut in 
these villages and not in the few higher academic Institutions of the 
country. But as we shall presently see, the Government did not 
clearly see the way, it was half-hearted in its endeavours. Then 
again it believed in the theory of classes and also in the ' filtration 
theory ** (to which I shall refer again) of permeation of culture. As 
a result whatever action the Government took was for encouraging 
Sanskrit and Arabic, languages which had long since ceased to he 
living and which were confined among a few only of the vast population 
of the country. Only once, in 1844, under the inspiration of Lord 
Hardinge did this idea dawn in the minds of the Government that 
perhaps the sadly neglected indigenous village institutions might have 
been made use of ; but it was short-lived. By that time other forces 
bad come into play which led to the complete neglect and conse- 
quent disorganisation of the once-wide system of indigenous village 
education. 

• 

I have already mentioned that the grant of a lac of rupees was 
not being properly spent. It was not till 1823 that this grant was 
appropriated for the purposes laid down in the Charter of 1813. In 
that year, the Governor General appointed a General Committee of 
Public Instruction “ for the purpose of ascertaining the state of public 

education and of the public institutions designed for its promotion, 

and of considering, and from time to time submitting to the Govern- 
ment the suggestion of such measures, as it may appear expedient to 
adopt with a view to the better instruction of the people to the intro- 
duction among them of useful knowledge and to the improvement of 
their moral character." > 

This Committee was largely composed of men in favour of 
oriental classical learning and bad as its General Secretary, H. H. 
Wilson, the great Sanskrit scholar. It therefore began with the 
completion of the organisation of a Sanskrit College in Calcutta, with 
the opening of new oriental colleges in Agra and Delhi, and with the 
piirting of Sanskrit and Arabic books on a large scale. 


1 Pftrt Xf p. S3. 
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But as 1 have aaid the euemy was already abroad in the land. 

' Even the Birectors had began to veer round and resent the stress 
that was being given to oriental classical learning. And then the 
storm broke. The proposal for the foundation of a Sanskrit college^ 
in Calcutta brought forth the bitter attack of Baja Bammohun Boy 
against the whole scheme, in the form of a celebrated letter addressed 
to Lord Amherst, the Governor General of India. In this letter he 
gave vent to ideas of the advanced section of the traditional classical 
learning. This letter inaugurated a controversy which prolonged ' for 
more than ten years, was finally closed by the action of Lord Bentinok 
in deciding in favour of the position taken up by the Baja and 
advocated later on by Macaulay. Portions of this famous letter ore 
still interesting reading. 

Bammohun Boy wrote ; “As the sum set apart for the instruc- 
tion of the natives of India was intended by the Government of 
England for the improvement of its Indian subjects, I beg leave to 

state that if the plan now adopted (referring to the proposed 

establishment of the Sanskrit college) be followed, it will completely 
defeat the object proposed ; since no improvement can be expected 
from inducing young men to consume a dozen of years of the most 
valuable period of their lives in acqumng the niceties of Vyakarana or 
Sanskrit grammar. 

“ In order to enable your Lordship to appreciate the utility of 
encouraging such imaginary learning as above characterised, I beg 
Your Lordship will be pleased to compare the state of science and 
literature in Europe before the time of Lord Bacon with the progress 
of knowledge made since he wrote. 

“ If it had been intended to keep the British nation in ignorance 
of real knowledge, the Baconian philosophy would not have been 
allowed to displace the system of Schoolmen, which was best calcu- 
lated to perpetuate ignorance. In the same manner, the Sanskrit 
^stem of education would be the best calculated to keep this country 
in darkness, if such had been the policy of the British legislature." ’ 

This aMmorial however was left unanswered and the proposed 
Sanskrit college was founded in spite of it. 


TranljM, op. .oit,, pp. 60.71. 
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Thus we see that although the Court of Directors in England as 
well as the advanced section of the people in India had turned in' 
favour of western education, the General Committee of Public In- 
, struction was still pleading for oriental classical learning. In 1827 
and 1829 the Court had sent two communications to the Governor 
General signifying their desire to promote more and more English 
education in preference to oriental learning. In the despatch of 1829 
occur these words, ” ,We are extremely desirous that their education 
should be such as to qualify them for higher situations in the civil 
government of India.” ^ In the same year the Government wrote to 
the General Committee of Public Instruction that it was ” the wish 
and admitted policy of the British Governmeut to render its language 
gradually and eventually the language of public business throughout 
the country ” and that it would ”omit no opportunity of giving every 
reasonable and practicable degree of encouragement to the execution 
of this project. 2 

In 1830 the Board of Directors sent another despatch to the 
Governor-General intimating their favourable attitude towards Engish 
education. They welcomed the indication shown by the Indians 
themselves to promote English literature and western sciences which, 
'in their opinion, might be more advantageously studied in English 
than in translations. None the less the Directors did not wish that 
English should be exclusively used. In fact they issued a warning 
against the tendency to under-rate the importance of Indian languages 
for the purpose of medium of instruction. Curiously enough this 
emphasis laid by the Directors on the value of Indian languages was 
lacking when finally English education was introduced under official 
patronage. 

In this despatch too we come across the theory which later on 
came to be known as the “ filtration theory.” ' This is what the des- 
patch said : “ The system of education by a thorough study of the 
English language could be placed within the reach of a very small 
portion of the Indian population but the intelligent Indians who hkd 
been thus educated might as teachers in schools or colleges or as tran- 
slators and writers of useful books, contribute on an emiment degree 
to the more general extension among their countrymen of those accom- 
plishments .which they themselves bad gained and might communicate 


> J. W. Bsj« : The Administration of the E. 1. Compant ; p. AM. 
I op. eit., p. I4d, footnote. 
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in some degree to the native litorature and to the minds of the native 
commanity that improved spirit which it is hoped they themselves will 
have imbued from the influence of European ideas and sentiments/* ^ 
Thus the ‘filtration theory ’ was first elaborated. Education was 
to permeate from the classes to the masses. Mr. Arthur Mayhew in 
his book, ‘ The Education of India’ gives a picturesque interpretation 
of this theory. He says, “ Drop by drop from the Himalayas of Indian 
life useful information was to trickle downwards forming in time a 
broad and stately stream to irrigate the thirsty plains.” ^ 

Was there any justification for this theory ? Certainly if one 
believes in classes there is some justification. But perhaps in this 
case the justification lay in the limited funds, paucity of text-books 
in Indian languages written on modern lines and above all the imme- 
diate need of the Government for a band of English-knowing Indian 
public servants who could run the machinery of the Government more 
cheaply than had hitherto been possible. Shorn of all rhetoric the 
theory meant nothing but this. 

Mr. Mayhew has ably discussed at some length the results of 
this theory in the field of Indian education. It created a new caste in 
the caste-ridden Indian society. It had disastrous effects on the 
cultural life of India and ” the Government in so far as many years 
back it originated and defended tlTe filtration theory, most be held to 
deserve a beating.”^ “ For, by so doing, it encouraged the separation 
of mass from class, town from country, western from eastern modes 
of thought and life, to which India, left to herself, has always been 
too prone. It established the idea that education is a luxury, an in- 
vestment perhaps also for the thrifty, but an investment in which 
privileged classes will receive most assistance from the state. It also 
obscured the truth that the education of the people of India means 
nothing if it does not mean the development of the cultural instincts 
and the raising the material level of all classes of those peoples.*’* 

To come to our point from this slight digression, all the commu- 
nications referred to above indicated clearly which way the wind was 
blowing. From this to Bentinck’s resolution .was not a far cry and 
yet five long years had to pass before it could be introduced. In the 
meantime a fierce controversy raged inside the Committee of public 

1 S. B. R. Part I, p. 67. 

* Op. eif., p. 02. 

* Op. cit., p. 96. 

4 Md. 
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Instraction between the Anglicists and the Orientalists. The differ- 
ence of opinion between the two schools of thought long delayed the 
business of the Committee. Almost everything which cftme before them 
Was more or less involved in it. The two parties were equally 
balanced so that they were unable to make a forward movement in any 
direction. This state of things lasted for several years when the 
Committee seems to have come to a dead stop and the Government 
alone could set it in motion by giving a preponderance to one or other 
of the two opposing sections. The members therefore laid down 
before the Government a statement of the existing position and of 
the grounds of the conflicting opinions held by them. It was at this 
stage that Bentinck appointed Macaulay the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee and the latter submitted his famous Minute in the beginning 
of 1835, in which year our history really begins. 


Calcutta. 



TWELVE YEARS OE FASCISM 

FBAMATHANATH BOY, M.A., D.LITT. 
Leeturer in Italian, Calcutta University. 


I 

T he rise of Fascism is considered by many to be due to the particular 
historical circumstances of the country during the post-war period. 
In so far as the events of the world carry an element of fatality with 
them, it is quite true that Fascism could evolve itself only on the then 
politico-economic conditions of Italy. But the explanation does not 
explain everything. It does not explain those spiritual elements of 
Fascism which we see today throwing into background the merely po- 
litical and economic way of government. It does not explain how 
out of the fire-baptism of the war Italy, of all the countries, came 
out first to start a new career in the world. I consider Fascism to be 
a non-rational movement. However much the theorists of Fascism 
might speak and write about the ** classe dirigente *’ and the Fascist 
aristocracy, to me Fascism seems to be the expression of the mass- 
mind of Italy, that mass-mind whose movements are always non- 
rational and which is the best custodian of the spiritual treasures of a 
nation’s civilization. It is not for nothing that Mussolini, who by 
birth belongs to the humbler folk, sits at the head of the government. 
It is the non-rational mass-mind that, already stirred before but vio- 
lently shaken by the shock of the war, took a fateful direction and 
Mussolini is the expression of that activity of the mass-mind. The 
particular politico-economic conditions were only contrivances of the 
destiny of the nation to help this reflowering of the people. My 
explanation may seem to be mystical, but where personalities are 
concerned, where the question involved is that of unexpected and 
sometimes inexplicable aspects which a historical incident assumes, 
one cannot avoid being mystical. And in fact, is there not, notwitli- 
standing all our rational explanation, a mystery shrouding the entire 
evolution of human history ? 

If we want to understand Fascism, we must go to the deepeet 
depth of the science of sociology* we most dare to penetrate into 


^ II ii I ri lei’ll 
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race-metapHjsicE. Unless we do so, we cannot understand many of the 
acts of Mnssolini, Italian Fascism, because is the expression 
bf a national temper, of a special national outlook on life, an out* 
look that ‘is determined by the entire tradition of the country. If 
it were a merely economico-political doctrine, it would have attained 
its goal and finished its mission by giving to the world its corpora* 
tive system and the labour-charter. kWhen it began its career, 
the economic question was the most pressing one, and its solution 
was the first vital necessity and so its attention was at first 
absorbed by it. And even today when it has to show before the world 
its record of achievement, it points to this because this is the thing 
that has the most universal appeal on account of its practical utility 
for all people that are suffering from the canker of modern economic 
evils. But it covers within its activity more subtle things, I should 
say also more important inasmuch as the characteristic politico* 
economic structure of Fascism will succeed and endure to the extent 
it succeeds to give those subtler things a more concrete and durable 
shape. 

These subtle things consist in moulding, slowly but surely, the 
character, rather reawakening the slumbering qualities of the race — 
the qualities of the mighty Romans as tempered by the Catholic 
Church. I say the Catholic Church not as a rigid institution as we 
find it today. The original Catholic Church was the product of the 
onion of Asiatic mysticism with the Roman instinct for universality 
and organization. This new Catholicism, born out of the Asiatic and 
Roman union, kept the original Catholic church plastic but in course 
of time, with the development of formulas and dogmas, the church lost 
the plastic character, but not the people in whom the new element 
continued to thrive. Hence it is that side by side with that strong 
admiration for the Roman qualities that build up social solidarity 
and conduces to a practical evaluation of life, we find in Fascism a 
strong fascination for that mellow idealism of which this Catholicism 
is the exponent and champion. Italian Fascism has this double cha* 
racteristic of being intensely practical and at the same time intensely 
idealistic. In this it is a characteristic expression of the Italian mass- 
mind whose practicality is modified by its idealism and whose idealism 
is modified by its practical sense. .We may look for political motives 
bdiind the Lateran treaty but this is so far as the Pope as the head 
of a religions state is concerned. But what about tbe teaching of 
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religion in the schools, what' about the impetus that Fascism girea to 
the revival of many popular religious festivals, what about the constant 
reference which Fascism makes to the fundamental moral law of thS 
world in its career of intense activity ? ^hat about the claim that is 
made of St. Francis of Assisi as the most Fascist of all saints ? All 
these do not emanate, at least directly, from political motives. ' On the 
contrary, in the heart of Fascism there is a mystic throb that is in 
excellent rhythm with its many political throbbings and the idealistic 
side of Fascism is the external manifestation of that throb. 

1 have said that Fascism is an expression of the Italian mass- 
mind. To understand this let us analyse the character of the Italian 
people, particularly of the Italian peasant-folk. I think that the Italian 
peasant-folk have remained faithful to their ancient tradition. The 
mentality and outlook of the Italian peasant makes him a different 
man from his brother, say in Germany or England. The effects 
of the modern civilization have touched the fringe of his life so 
far as the fundamental social institutions and human relations 
are concerned. That economic view of life which is now so blatantly 
prominent in the entire Western world and even among the higher 
classes in Italy, has not that maddening fascination for him. Withal 
he understands very well the necessity of economic solidarity in life. 
This attitude makes him labour hard in order to render the economic 
position of bis family sound, but does not induce him to sell anything 
but the surplus of his production in order only to buy the other neces- 
saries of life. The family instinct is strong in him and induces him 
to take bis midday meal at home surrounded by bis wife and children, 
as also the meal at night. The proprietary instinct is also strong 
in him. He has to a large extent the spirit of obedience in him so 
long as no encroachment is made upon the sacred domain of his private 
life. He still maintains human relationship with his neighbours 
and the master. He has reverence for his Church and it is a very 
common sight in Italy to find peasant women kneeling down in the 
churches and with tears in their eyes making silent prayers to God. 
He celebrates religious festivals with the same sincerity as the Indian 
peasant does and names bis children according to the names of 
different saints. But at the same time he is a tolerant man, preserv- 
ing the Homan tradition of universality. It is difficult to detect any 
colour or race-prejudice in him. When he marries he prefers to go Id 
th# church rather than get into the bond according to 

3 
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civil laws. And when be looks round him at the monumental 
structures in ruins, of which his country is full, he has a dim vision of 

the distant past of his country and an uneasy feeling in his mind. 

• 

At the same time he is to a certain extent conscious of the 
part he has played in history. He is conscious of the power be enjoyed 
during the republican days of Eoman history. He is conscious of the 
part he played in the development of the communes and the entire 
idealism of the Renaissance period. The great thing in history is 
when history is made by the stirring of the soul of the entire people, 
when the process of historical evolution takes its birth in the inner 
workings of the mass-mind. This has been the case in India where 
the entire civilisation of Brahmanical tradition has been so often modi- 
fied and remade by influences coming from the popular classes. This 
has also happened in Italy where the real history does not belong to 
the kings and the emperors but to the people. 

With Ibis flickering sense of its historical position in the past, this 
people had an awkward feeling of its present position in the world. 
Italy was so long walking along a bye-path of modern civilization, 
because modern civilization is made of those very elements which 
Italy lacks physically and mentally. Physically, modern civilisation is 
the product of coal and iron, the two things to the possession of 
which Italy cannot lay any claim and so with every scientific discovery 
that tended to industrial development and the production of wealth, 
she fell more and more into the background. The modern mentality 
is based on this industrial development and the production of wealth — 
a mentality whose chief concern is material comforts and individual 
aggrandizement. Tliis is in discord with the formation of the Italian 
mind. In the Italian mind there is a strong combination of matwial 
and spiritual inclinations. The whole expression of the Italian 
mind in art, poetry and philosophy is a testimony to its incapability 
to adopt an entirely materialistic outlook on life. In the Italian 
mind matter most be spiritualised and the spirit must be made 
sensuous. In the Italian mind the two things may be seen to 
hnlanoe each other. As Major Barnes in his book on Fascism says 
** It constitutes a good example of the kind of mentality and of the 
kind of approach to the problems of life issuing from it. The view of 
life is eminently synthetic, arising from the habit of thinking 
iptuitively."- ^ 
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With this physical and the meni;al conditions Italy cotlld not 
keep pace with the progress of modern civilization and she fdlt het 
situation more bitterly on account of the attitude towards her of the 
other progressive nations who considered her to be an exhausted nation 
incapable of making any new effort. The bitterness was further in- 
creased by the mentality of the upper classes of her society who were 
very much under the influence of the oltre-alpe (trans-alpine) political 
and social thought. 

The first expression of this awkward feeling in the mass-mind of 
Italy is to be found in the idealistic-religious aspect of the Bisorgi- 
mento as developed by Mazzini and Gioberti. These two great 
thinkers perceived intuitively that if the Italian people were to rise 
again and play a new r6le in the world in competition with the other 
nations, they most develop along the line of their history, which line 
was in its turn traced by the moral outlook of the race. So these 
two writers emphasised the awakening of the moral qualities of the 
race and the development and preservation of those institutions in 
which these moral qualities were embodied. They recognised that for 
Italy the great problem was not merely liberty, but liberty with autho- 
rity, and if this liberty with authority was to be obtained, the idea 
of liberty must be taken beyond the plane of politics and based upon the 
moral experience of the race, which experience revealed itself through 
the Church for Manzoni, through the State for Gioberti and through 
the conception of universalism for Mazzini. When liberty is thus 
based on the accumulated moral experience of the race, the individual 
loses that supremacy which he enjoys under the Jacobean conception 
of liberty. His rights are balanced by corresponding duties. So for 
these thinkers the conception of diritti e doveri (rights and duties), the 
element of religiousness in their outlook on life, the vision of the state 
as an ethical substance whose business is not merely to govern in a 
negative manner but to promote culture, morality and civilization in a 
positive way. 

This is an attitude that is against the entire trend of the so- 
called modern civilization. This attitude has derived immense nutria 
tion from the abovementioned feeling of the Italian mass-mind, because 
Italy has been made to feel that if she is to regun her former position 
in the hierarchy of nations, she can do so by creating a new ideal of 
life out of the elements of the character of her people and by impoa* 
iof^that ideal upon the world. She most go out into the world 
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the message that modern civilization has revealed its merits and de- 
merits -j the standard of value must now be changed and the civiliza- 
tion recast. 


II 

We are now in a position to understand how Fascism is a move- 
ment of the mass-mind of Italy, how its advent to power means not 
only the change of government but also the fall- of a mentality. The 
neo-Europeans of Italy, who grew in number and were very influen- 
tial and controlled the helm of affairs in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, and continued to control it till the end of the war, 
maintained an attitude that was thoroughly trans-alpine. Their ideals 
were the ideals of 1789 and their consequent developments. In the 
field of thought they exalted and looked up for inspiration to the 
masters of positivism and materialism. In the field of politics they 
tried to experiment with the demo-liberal form of government, believ- 
ing in the fundamental rights of men. In the field of economics they 
tried to import the ideas of Marxian socialism and organise labour 
into trade-unions and syndicates. It is unnecessary to go into the details 
of the chaos in Italian political life that existed during the entire 
period of the control of affairs by these neo-Europeans. Suffice it to 
say that as a result of their creating a State that was an instrument 
for personal egoisms of individuals, the country headed towards a 
process of dissolution and anarchy, and the forces of the state were 
reduced to the minimum of strength. 

Fascism is a reaction against this neo-European mentality and a 
vigorous reassertion of the spirit of the Italian people. So its chief 
significance is not so much political as moral, and that it is a move- 
ment of the people is evident from its determination to give promi- 
nence to the moral qualities of the Italian mass a’<d to pursue a 
programme of reconstruction that is based on the characteristic quali- 
ties of the mind and character of the race. We have seen the moral 
qualities of the Italian people. Fascism eulogises these and sets before 
it a definite standard of character, based on these qualities. Its very 
success and rapid growth indicates that it is a thing of the soil. 
Fascism intends to make the traditions and mentality of the Italian 
mass the basis of its programme for spiritual renovation of the country, 
becaoee that ie not only the line of least resistance but also the one 
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that would give the best results. The oorporative organization ■ of 
society comes from its Boman sense of social solidarity ; the pre- 
servation of individual initiative and private ownership in the field 
of production comes from its propnetary instinct ; the rejection 
of material outlook on life by Fascism comes from the peculiar 
formation of the Italian mind ; Fascism’s reverence for the insti> 
tution of family comes from its deep family instinct ; and the 
programme of ruralization is adopted not only because the greater 
part of the Italian mass is agricultural but also because it is 
favourable to the development and preservation of the anti-material* 
istic qualities of the race. 

We see how closely the two expressions of the Italian mass-mind, 
the Risorgimento of Manzoni, Mazzini and Gioberti and the 
Fascism of Mussolini, resemble in their general features, in their 
conception of liberty and duty, in their exaltation of the idea of 
Romanity or rather Italianity, in their idealistic and religions 
approach to life, in their conception of the ordering of society 
under an ethical state, in their recognition of the necessity of 
establishing a moral standard of value. Fascism has returned to 
the spirit of the Risorgimento, or rather the spirit of the Risorgi- 
mento, which suffered a setback from the acute political and eco- 
nomic problems of the country and the other handicaps from which 
a newly-born nation suffers and was overpowered by the fascinating 
ideologies of the nineteenth century, has reappeared in the garb of 
Fascism after the war had reduced to ashes the debris of these ideolo- 
gies. 

Fascism is thus a new welt-anschauung, rather an old welt-ans- 
chauung in a new form. It appeared first as a political and economic 
doctrine because it was primarily a reaction against modern civiliza- 
tion which is political and economic. But the quintessence of 
Fascism consists in a moral vision of life, in the perception of a 
moral law operating in the heart of the world and in toning the 
rhythm of individual as wuH social activity to the operation 
of this moral law. Hence in Fascism it is not the majority that 
counts but the minority that feels within itself the operation of this 
moral law. This minority when acting in accordanee with this 
moral law, cannot but act in a manner that will lead to gene- 
ral welfare. It is in this sense, and in this sense alone, that there 
is justification for Fascist Aristocracy” in the art of govetnmea^ 
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which is not an aristocracy of birth or money but of moral percep> 
tion. The glory of the Fascist state also consists in this that it 
centralises and regulates the entire moral activity of the race. It 
is a state • that is not a legal contract, it is not an artificial creation 
of the individual, but a natural and organic exigence, immanent in 
the spirit of the individual himself and a postulate to his mora< 
lity. This is what is meant by the ethical State and explains 
the dictum of Mussolini : “ Everything within the State, nothing 
outside the State, nothing against the State.” 

Fascism being essentially a moral vision of life, the chief task 
for Fascism is the education of the race and the proper formation 
of the character thereof. It may be said that if Fascism is a 
movement of the mass-mind, the character already exists. Yes, 
but it exists in an amorphous state. It is necessary to bring this 
character into relief by giving it a greater coherence and exhibit- 
ing all its brightness after removing the dirty crusts of four cen- 
turies of decadence. So if anybody asks me what are the most 
important institutions of Fascism, I shall not name its political or 
economic institutions, but those that are connected with the proper 
training of the race. 

The first of these in importance is certainly the educational 
organization of Fascism. And this is recognised by Mussolini when 
be says that ” the most fascist of all reforms is the reform of educa- 
tion.” The aim of this educational reform is to produce that 
balanced life which Fascism considers as its ideal. Man is made up 
of the mind, the body and the spirit. Modern education is too 
much intellectual, too much a matter of specialization, with the 
result that it leads to a one-sided development of human character. 
The aim of Fascism is to unify and integrate the different sides of 
human nature so that the character formed under ed'jcation may have 
a harmony, which harmony in individual life will ultimately lead to 
tile promotion of social harmony and the harmony of the activity 
of the State. The body must have its proper care and growth, 
just as the mind and the spirit. The mind should not grow at 
the expense of the body and the spirit and the spirit cannot be 
kept starved to feed the body and the mind. A sort of musical 
hanoony between them must exist. So Fascism promotes sport and 
inclndes in its edncational pragramme religion and the aesthetic sub- 
jects. And if this new edncational reform is to produce its dedbred 
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effect, the greatest care should be takhn in the education "ihat is 
imparted in the elementary and primary schools, because the nation 
lives in children. So the greatest reform has been made in tbo 
school-curriculum. The imparting of education in the schools has 
been brought directly under the control of the State. The State 
prepares the syllabus and text-books are written according to that 
syllabus. The examination is also controlled by the State. There is 
one prescribed book containing the entire course in religion, 
grammar, literature, arithmetic, history, geography, general culture, 
principal physical phenomena in relation to human life, calligraphy 
and drawing. The reform was at first promoted by Gentile and it 
was supplemented by the Hoyal Decree of Nov. 5, 1930, which fixed 
the programme of examination in every subject. Before me now lies 
such a book written according to the syllabus fixed by the State. As 
I go through it, I perceive how the whole thing has been designed 
not only to give an essential all-round knowledge to the pupil but 
also to develop the mental and moral qualities according to the 
Fascist ideal. The historical portion contains sketches of tbe men 
who have made the history of tbe country and nourishes tbe nationalis- 
tic spirit. The cultural portion gives an idea of the arts, professious 
and trades, of the family, tbe communes, tbe State and the regime and 
lays down the principal rights and duties of the citizen. It is signifi- 
cant that the duties are placed first and the rights after them. The 
chief duties of tbe citizen are (1) obedience, (2) lending military ser- 
vice, (8) payment of taxes. The chief rights are : (1) equality of all 
citizens in the eye of the law, (2) tbe right of ownership, (3) personal 
liberty, (4) liberty of thought and of tbe press and of forming associa- 
tions so long as it does not involve the safety of the State and the 
tranquillity of tbe citizens, and (5) tbe right to vote. Physical education 
begins with simple drill in the elementary schools and ends with tbe 
training imparted by the Academy for Physical Education. There is also 
compulsory military training for eighteen months for all adults. Tbe 
impetus given by Fascism to physical education is evident in tbe 
many championships established by the State and the Ciommnnes all 
over Italy. 

Next to the educational organization come the Balilla, Avangua- 
disti and Giovani Fascisti (young fascists) organizations. It is 
through these organizations that Fascism is injecting its spirit into 
tbe*taos. The most import^t ideals of Fascism are the apoiaBt 
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Boman discipline and hierarchy. These two ideals are being 
realized through these organizations. There are three age-divisions 
according to the three different organizations. The Balilla 
organization is for boys from 8 to 14 years of age, the Avanguardisti 
from 14 to 18, the Giovani Fascisti from 18 to 21, after which age the 
members become full-fledged fascists. The name Balilla has a history 
behind it. On the Gth of December, 1746, a heavy artillery waggon, 
which the Austrians were dragging along the streets of the city of 
Genoa, got stuck into the ground rendered soft by the rain. The 
officer who commanded the company ordered the Italian passers-by to 
help the soldiers to disengage the waggon, and seeing that the passers- 
by did not seem to hear him, he caught hold of some and whipped 
them, trying by this method to make them obey his orders. At this 
act, a boy of eleven, named Gian Battista Perasso, nicknamed 
Balilla, picked up a big piece of stone and hurled it at the officer who, 
struck violently on the forehead, fell to the ground. After this, in a 
few minutes, all the people came down to the street and there was a 
regular organised revolt and the Austrians were driven out of Genoa. 

Side by side with these organizations, there is another organiza- 
tion known as Fasci all 'Estero, which carries the spirit of Ttalianity 
and the ideal of Fascism to those who have been forced to leave the 
motherland and live under foreign skies. These organizations are the 
supreme examples of how Fascism is rearing up the new Italian race. 
Hiis summer I had the privilege of seeing the members of these 
youth organizations assembled in Pome in two camps and, from the 
talk that I had with many of them, I could feel how the entire nation 
was slowly but surely regaining its lost self through these young 
flowers of the race. There were about sixty thousand of them come 
from all parts of Italy and from over 120 foreign towns and countries. 
For two months they lived in camps like soldiers u.ader the strict disci- 
pline of the military camp life, with the routine of the daily life fixed 
beforehand and rigorously followed. Ijittle boys and inexperienced 
youngsters, how cheerfully they submitted themselves to this discipline, 
far away from their parents and affectionate relations I The camps, 
the uniforms, the expenses of travel and the daily expenses of each 
and every boy were supplied by the State. A huge expenditure it 
might be said, but it is the most judicious investment that the State 
is making because the hope of Italy, the triumph of Italianity, lies in 
them ; because it is on this new generation trained under the FAscist 
mettiod ibaiS the continuaiion of the political and economic instdtuiione 
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of FaBcism depends.' The happiest ngp in the movement is that it is 
supported by the people. Most of the members of the organizations 
come from the labouring classes. In my talks with them I found how 
the fire of patriotism was burning in the souls of these young creatures 
and how keenly they appreciated the many good things that the 
Fascist regime has been doing for the people. One boy told me : 
“ Formerly in Italy everybody considered himself important and no« 
body wanted to follow. The misery of Italy was due to that. Now 
the things are changed. Now we follow Mussolini because Mussolini 
is always right.” 

The feeling that Mussolini is always right is very common among 
the popular classes. This is the greatest source of strength for 
Fascism. This source has been tapped not by coercion but by winning 
the sympathy of the people through many good deeds. It is wrong to 
consider Fascism as a capitalistic regime. In the beginning it had the 
sympathy of the capitalists. But it was a temporary phase of Fascism 
determined by the circumstances of the country. The capitalistic sym- 
pathy was utilised by Fascism in order to strengthen itself to fight 
against the Bolshevic forces that ruled Italian life at the time. But 
it did not mean any domination of Fascism by Capitalism. Fascism 
was anti- Bolshevic but it was not anti-Labour. In fact, the capital- 
istic influence lasted so long as Fascism remained a party-movement, 
but as soon as it came to power and identified itself with the State and 
the nation, it got rid of the capitalistic influence by its own inner 
revolutionary force and took up the positive side of the socialistic pro- 
gramme. The socialists by emphasising their negative programme of 
ruining capitalism by means of strikes and anti-statal activities, para- 
lyzed industry and weakened the State, but they themselves had not 
the courage to take the entire responsibility of the State and industry 
on them. This disappointed a large part of the urban as well as rural 
proletariat of Italy and with the growing strength of Fascism many of 
the proletarian organizations in the country and the town came 
over to its side. And Fascism has ever since been acting as the 
guardian angel of the Italian proletariat. If the conditions of any 
classes have been ameliorated under the Fascist regime, it is that of 
the popular classes. The Fascist government cares for them with 
paternal love. Conditions of labour have been remarkably improved 
and so also the housing conditions. The regime has built many 
quar^rs where the poor may have accommodation at a cheap rate, 

4 
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Lands have been reclaimed and colonies built tar tbe popular classes. 
The celebrated Littoria is a colony built by the regime where quarters 
have been constructed for nearly fifty thousand families with all 
modern comforts. Of late another colony has been established at 
Sabaudia. What is admirable in Fascism is the frankness and honesty 
of intentions with which it approaches the people. There is a ring of 
sincerity in its appeal to the people which the mass immediately 
appreciates. There is one particular institution through which the 
regime is winning the affection of the people. Tt is the Opera Nazi- 
onale Dopo-Laroro (After- Work Labour Association). This institu- 
tion whose branches are spread over the whole of Italy in as much as 
every trade-union has a dopolavoro organization, looks after the deve- 
lopment of the physical, intellectual and moral capacity of the people. 
It has established physical culture institutes, clubs and libraries for the 
working people. And during my brief stay in Italy, I have noticed 
how this institute provides for other amenities of life for the people. 
In the cinema, in the theatre, in every other kind of amusements 
there is a special dopolavoro ticket for tbe people. There are special 
trains at a nominal price for tickets to enable the popular classes to 
make holiday trips. Another concession which has a permanent 
character, is the reduction of railway fares amounting to 80% for 
newly married couples. Tbe joys of art, music, sport, and travel are 
thus brought to tbe doors of the people by the State. 

Another institute which cares for the race and is at the same time 
an instrument for winning tbe sympathy 'of tbe people, is the Opera 
Nazionale per la Protezione ed Assisienza della Maternita ed Infanzia 
(Maternity and Infant Welfare Society). I visited one such institute 
and saw parturient mothers lying in bed and newly-born babies left in 
care of tbe State while tbe mothers were away for tbe day’s work. 
This particular institute has arrangements for three kinds of work : — 
(1) to assist in parturition, (2) to care for babies who are deserted by 
their parents, and (3) to look after babies and children whose mothers 
are away for day's work. The mothers of these babies and 
children leave them in care of the institute in the morning and take 
them back in tbe evening when the day’s work is done. In 
another part of this institute I came across a most remarkable 
thing. In this part the rooms were occupied by adults and children 
of both tbe sexes. When I entered there, tbe children were running 
about and making a noise. Some of the adults were chattering, 
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increasing the noise that the ohildrm were making. Others were 
sitting silent. All of them were ill-clad and had the shadow of 
misfortune on their faces. I asked the director who they were and 
why they were here. The director told me that they were all faTn il jea 
that could not pay their rent and were ejected by their landlords. 
Poor creatures! They were given shelter there by the State against 
the inclemency of fortune and provided with food. There is a constant 
influx of such families. They stay here for ten, fifteen or twenty 
days till a means of sustenance and bousing accommodation are found 
for them. Here is a fact that speaks for itself. 

I have mentioned only a few of the activities of Fascism. It is 
not possible to mention all the constructive and reconstructive activities 
of the regime within the brief space of an article. It may also 
appear that I have minimised the political and economic activities of 
Fascism. But the signal results achieved by Fascism in these two 
fields are well known. Fascism has established a sort of friendship 
between the political and economic activities of the State — a result 
which has not been achieved by any other nation and the lack of 
which is the cause of many maladjustments in life that we find to-day. 
During the twelve years of its existence it has placed Italy in a sound 
economic position. In these days of crisis the lira has maintained 
its sound position. While in other and richer countries it has been 
found necessary to abandon the Gold standard, Italy has steadily 
declined to do so. This is because Italy has resolutely opposed loans to 
foreign countries and the scarcity of Italian money outside Italy safe- 
guards it against foreign speculation. Italian exportation also shows a 
tendency to increase in these days of crisis, and the Gold reserve of the 
Bank of Italy follows an ascending curve. During these twelve years 
Fascism has much improved all the public services and has undertaken 
and completed public works and works of land reclamation on a vast 
scale, thus- diminishing the number of the unemployed. The report 
published recently by the English Ministry of Commerce on the 
economic situation of Italy says in its conclusion that the general 
tendency of the country is toward optimism, that the courage and 
firmness which Italy is showing in developing a new form of 
economico-social national life is admirable, that the results obtained 
up till now and the ideals aimed at by this great experiment deserve 
the greatest attention on the part of the rest of the world. 

*I shall conclnde this article by answering one question. What 
has been the effect of twelve years of Fascism upon the spirit of the 
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race ? In my book^on Massolini I wrote that it was as yet early for 
Fascism to produce any moulding effect upon the mentality of the 
race. But now a generation seems to have arisen with a distinct 
Fascist fbould of the mind. Twelve years of ceaseless efforts which 
Fascism has made to train the race has not gone in vain. Before 
me lies the special number of a journal, the Saggaiatore, in which 
sixty young Italian writers have expressed their views about the 
modern civilisation. Remarkable is the similarity of their tone, 
which reveals a vigorous breaking away from the old mentality. All 
these young intellectuals are imbued with the Fascist spirit of ideal- 
istic realism, if I may so express it, with that mystic, intuitive con- 
ception of life of which I have spoken before. It is significant how 
these young writers consider reality. Reality for them is the obstacle 
for transforming the spirit into something better. Reality thus loses 
its charm in itself and gains in value only in relation to the spirit 
The conception of life thus becomes dynamic and transcendental. 
The ideology of man the economic being, which is the fundamental 
conception of Capitalism and Bolshevism, is thrown overboard and 
in its place is installed the ideology of the integral man — man the 
political being, the economic being, the religious being, the saint, 
the warrior. This was emphasised by Mussolini in his latest and 
famous discourse on corporations and the new mentality is the express- 
ion of this integral man. Here lies the essential difference between 
Bolshevism^ and Fascism. Fascism can fearlessly go all the length 
with Bolshevism in its economic programme if that is necessary, 
but in one case the fundamental conception or mentality is the 
continuation of the liberal theory, in the other the conception is 
accepted and surpassed. The rise of Fascist mentality and its pro- 
jection into the world therefore means the downfall of the capitalistic 
and socialistic mentality. In this mentality of the young Italian 
intellectuals return the activism of the Roman Italy, the mysticism 
of the mediaeval Italy, and the political and speculative philosophy 
of modern Italy "as ^developed by Vico, Cuoco, Gioberti, Mazzini, 
Spaventa and others. The synthetic expression of this mentality 
is to be found in the character and personality of Mussolini and 
drawing inspiration from his example this great, intelligent and 
laborious people, through its new generations, is moving towards 
a complete realization of a new and better order of things and towards 
creating a new national patrimony of inestimable value. < 

Borne, 



SOME NOVELS OF RABINDRANATH 

JAYANTA KUMAR DASGUPTA, M.A., PH.D, (LOHDOK) 


T hough it Js prluclpally as a poet that Babindranath Tagore is 
known to the outside world, he has written several novels whiohi 
provide good materials for a critical study. Tagore's earliest novels 
Bauthdkurdnir Hat (1884) and Rdjarshi (1885) are based on 

history and have an historical background. He has taken the subject* 
matter of these stories from the local history of several Bengal districts 
and though in them tradition has been blended with history, the 
main characters are historical personages. 

Bajithdkurdnir Hat describes certain events which happened 
during the reign of Pratapaditya at Jessore. The main plot of the 
novel centres round his daughter Bibba who was married to Baja 
Bamchandra Bay of Chandradvip. This Bay was extremely fond of 
his court-fool whose unbalanced jokes in the ladies’ apartments Pratap 
resented and as a punishment ordered that bis son-in-law should be 
killed. But Bamchandra managed to escape leaving his wife behind 
and when she sub.sequently went to her husband’s place he refused 
to acknowledge Bibha as his wife. She spent the rest of her life at 
Benares. Such in a nutshell is the main story. The novel does not 
show Pratap in a good light and on the contrary probably does him 
positive injustice.’ But Babindranath was following tradition and 
was not in a position to investigate the historical veracity of the 
matter. Udayaditya is a much better creation than bis father and 
Basanta Bay. the aged uncle of Pratap, always ready with his songs 
was the beginning of the character of Dada Mahasay who comes in 
so prominently in some of the later works of Tagore like Saradot- 
sab" (1908), Raja (1910), and Phalguni (1916). 

It would be interesting to examine the historical basis of this 
novel. In .Westland’s Report on the District of Jessore (1871)' 
there is no reference to the alleged affair about Bamchandra Bay. 

> BanaSdhJp Pardiaya (1860) of Prstapehandn Ghoah gives » pictuie of Pntap 
wbkh is Beni Bttso ia Raja Pratifoditya CharUraJXQOl) writes that Pratap 

intended to kill Bamchandra to fnliU his own ambitions. 
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L. 8. S. O’Malley in the Jessore District Gazetteer ia silent on 
this point. Beveridge in his District of Bakarganj says nothing about 
Baja Bamchandra refusing to take back his wife. In the Bengal 
District Gazetteer (Bakarganj) J. C. Jack refers to the tradition that 
Bamchandra abandoned his first wife (P. 134). 

Rajarsi is based on incidents which happened during the 
second half of the seventeenth century in the Tipperah district. 
King Qovinda Manikya of Tipperah was fascinated by two children, 
one of whom seeing blood on the steps of the bathing ghat near the 
royal temple queried, “ Why is there so much blood ? ” The king 
could not give any satisfactory reply and he decided that this useless 
bloodshed in the name of worship of the goddess Kali should be stopped.^ 
The girl Hashi passed away after an illness and the happy picture of her 
child-life left a deep impression on the mind of the king. Babindra- 
nath’s deep insight into child psychology has been again and again 
seen in his works and rather remarkably in books like Siki (1904) 
and Si§u Dholdnath (1922). The priest of the temple, Baghupati, 
conspires with the king’s brother, Nakshatra Bay, to shed the blood 
of the child Dhruba to please the goddess. But Govinda cannot forgive 
them and they are exiled from the kingdom. The king declares So 
long as I occupy this throne, I am friend to no one, I am nobody’s 
brother.” Further he says, ” Who am I to forgive ? I am bound 
by my own laws ? The judge has similar obligations like the culprit. 
How can it be said that 1 condemn one man for an offence and pardon 
another for the same ? Therefore the punishment of his brother 
was a self-inflicted blow to the king himself. 

The moral tone of this novel is high. Govinda Manikya personi- 
fies Tagore’s ideals of ancient Indian kings who when the need arose 
could leave their thrones and robes behind them and embrace the 
life of the forests. When Govinda left his throne he saw a new 
meaning in the life of man. So long be had lived the personal life 
of a king but now he had something to do in a broader world. He 
found that bis God was not outside humanity.^ In a letter Babindra- 
natb says,” The current of all my perception and composition has 
centred round man. Again and again I have evoked the divine, 

I In Uy Brnmiseences <p. 243), Tagore deicribee how daring a train joarney he 
dfoamt of a girl aaking her father, " Father, what is tbia f Why ia all thia y ’* 

* RSjarti, Ch. ZVUI. C/. Viebbak ” in KatkA 0 KShM, 

> Cf. BaUndraoatb, FatradhBrI, Prabisi, KirUk, 1838, Yol. 81, Ft. II, No. 1, ' 
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again and again haa man lesponded.” ^ An earlier appeManoe of this 
idea is seen in this novel. Babindranath’s love for humanity ie seen 
in the conception of the character of Bilhan Thakur who saw no 
distinction between one man and another and served all alike. He 
was of opinion that happiness is within the self of man and one need 
not go elsewhere for it. The character of Bagbupati is an instance 
of Rabindranath's protest against blind bigotry and sacerdotal 
tyranny. 2 The novel is not without its comic elements. The Khura 
Sahib or the Uncle of Yijaygarh Fort is a simple-hearted old man 
who thinks that the place he lived in was the safest and strongest. 
No less enjoyable than his conversation is the almost idiotic foolish- 
ness of Nakshatra Ray himself and last but not the least is the humor- 
ous relief afforded by the talk of the villagers who come to propitiate 
the goddess. 

From historical fiction Rabindranath turned his attention to social 
novels or more truly speaking novels in which the relationship of 
man and woman is prominently discussed. In the intervening period 
between the publication of the preceding novels and that of 
Ghokher Bali (English translation, Eyesore, 1914 ) he had written 
a large number of short stories. This novel which came out in 
1903 is not what is strictly understood by a modern sex-novel. In 
Ghokher Dali there is an element of sex, but it is approached 
from a point of view which is rather novel. The widow was nothing 
new in Bengali life, in Rabindranath’s short stories also she has bad 
her share of treatment. 3 But Binodini was a problem. Mahendra 
was puzzled. She was a new experience to him. Her wit and 
beauty attracted him and he felt that he was being irresistibly drawn 
to Binodini. As one who bad not been able to experience in her life 
the love of a man, she also found pleasure in thinking that Mahendra 
should pursue her. But excepting the mere pleasure that she found 
in angling at him there was nothing more in her attitude to him. 

In order to understand the real situation it is necessary to go 
back to earlier events. After Mahendra’s marriage he had forgotten 
everything else and found that there was a flaw somewhere in his 
married Ufe. He had separated love from all other duties in 
life. Rabindranath truly observes, " Love cannot keep itself alive 

* Two lotten of Toson, BMraibarfa, Srtbon, 1338, Vol. XIX, Ft. I, No. 3, 

* Cf. BSii 0 KM, Aet I, So. I, what Viknmdev tay* about prieata. 

3 Of. Kuram ia fimMMtatwn, Uw widow in Jlfp Fair Nsigkhour, the widow ip tSta 
Sk^teUm, MabSmSyk in ilfakdmd|rd. 
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with its own sweetness if like a flower it is plucked and separated 
from the harsh duties of the world, gradually it wanes and 
withers.” Love must have its root in work. In the festival of 
love two persons are no company. Asa required a friend and 
Binodini's friendship with Asha was cemented by a pet name. Binod 
tells Asha that there most not always be placidity in love. Like 
pepper in curry love must have its angry moods. ^ When Mabendra 
was feeling a sort of monotony in his love Binodini appeared in his 
life. His friend Bibari guessed that serious consequences might 
follow from this acquaintance. It was not easy to bluff him. He 
felt that some tangle was getting ready and he spoke to Mabendra 
about the mischief that was coming. This warning was not received 
in a friendly light. But even Bihari did not fully understand Binodini. 
For a time he began to think that Binodini had another self. 

Binodini found pleasure in finding out that Mabendra was 
enamoured of her. He was conquered and Binodini was determined 
that the happiness of others should be wrecked. Bihari fell into 
disgrace at this juncture and was accused of secretly loving Asa. 
The storm then came. Binodini never loved Mabendra. Her 
pleasure was in spoiling bis happiness. She knew that Bibari 
respected her and she openly avowed to him that she loved him. 
It was her desire to be loved in return oven for a moment only. 
From this time a change came over his life. To him she was 
like a beautiful puzzle. He eventually offered to marry her. But 
she said, ” I am a widow, I am spoken of 'badly in society, it can 
never be that I should insult you before society.” Curiously 
enough, this was the identical answer that Sabitri in Saratchandra’s 
Charitrahin gave to Satish when he proposed to marry her. When 
Mabendra realised his folly be returned to his heart-broken mother 
and wife. Bihari dedicated his life to the service of others. 

The character of Mabendra shows him as an unbalanced man. 
Too much indulgence had spoiled him. He went to find a bride for 
bis friend and mamed her himself. Over his wife he used to have 
qnarrels with his mother. His faithful friend was accused by him 
of meanness. But in every crisis in his life it was Bihari who came 
to bis rescue. His unstable nature was responsible for his infatuation 

* C/. ** It is bsrdlT necetsaiy to toll you tiist the ordinary famale is food of soar 
green nuuigoet, bot chillies and a storfi husband Rabindranath, Broken Tree and other 

Storiee, p. 196. * 
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for Binodini. The friendship of Mabei^drtk and Bihari resemUes that 
of Gk>ra and Binay. Bihari .was loved by Bajlakshmi as her own 
son.^ The happiness of Mahendra was the first lookout of Bihari. 
Once he bad been willing to marry but Mahendra married that 
girl, yet towards his friend he felt no rancour. Even Asa 
became his admirer. Happiness had escaped his grasp and 
he could find nothing better in life than passing the rest of his 
days in the service of suffering humanity, the most fitting end to a 
career in which there was nothing but ungrudging service to others. 

Naukddubi (English translation. The Wreck, 1921) was pub- 
lished in 1906. It is a novel which aims to show, the relation 
between man and woman in society. Eamala became a problem in 
Bomesh’s life after his rather unusual bride-finding. He knew 
that she was not bis wife but he could not break the news to 
one who regarded him as her husband. His strange attitude often 
puzzled Eamala. Bomesh loved Hemnalini and she reciprocated 
that love. Yet he could not marry her till be was sure about Eamala. 
Akshay was a meddlesome person. He is another Panu Babu and 
he upsets everything in the life of Eamala, Bomesh and Hem.. 
Finding it difficult to live in Calcutta Bomesh came to Gbazipur 
but accidentally Eamala came to know that she was not his wife. 
She left for Benares where she eventually found her real husband 
Nalinaksba. 

The complexity of the plot centres round Bomesh and Eamala 
and the awkward situation that they were placed in. Babindranath 
has made it perfectly clear in this novel that the relationship between 
man and woman should not be bound by conventional social ideas. 
The mere fact that Eamala had lived for some time in Bomesh's 
bouse without knowing that he was not her husband should in no way 
lower her in the estimation of others. The moment she came to 
know that this man was not her husband her whole being revolted' 
against the idea of stopping any more under his roof. In her very 
nature was ingrained ideas of wifehood. Hemnalini is another 
type, a rather new type of .women in Bengali fiction. Annada 


> Pot a oomparison with Bihari can lie cited Ptatap in “Subha** (JStories from 
Tagore) ; ‘ Now loaeU have tbia advantage, that, though their own folk disapprove of them, 
they are generally popular with everyone else. Having no work to cha^in them, they 
become public proper^. Juet ae every town needs an <^n s^ace where all may biMthe ; 
so a village needs two or three gentlemen of leisnie, who cen give time to all ; uwn, if wn 
ere lepy end went a compenion, one is to hand.'*— ./bid, p. 76. 
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Baba was later developed into Faresh Babu in Gori, Aksbay 
and Jogen are as inseparable as Mahendra and Bibari. Saila and 
Eamala find a connterpart in Lalita and Suoharita. Nalinaksha’s 
mother ia an introduction to Oora’s mother Anandamayi. These 
two novels (Chokher Bali and NaukSdubi) have been criticised 
as “ incredibly bad " by a responsible critic of Tagore and his 
comment is, “A charming style and fine description are not enough 
in a novel ; and the stories are botched.” On first consideration this 
criticism might seem to be an exaggeration. But really speaking 
Rabindranath is not so successful in his earlier novels as he is in the 
short stories which he wrote between 1890 and 1900. The compactness 
of the short story scored an advantage over the broader area of the 
novel. 

Oord was published in 1909 (English Translation, 1924). It belongs 
to that period in Tagore’s career which some of his critics regard as 
one of unrest and change. The publication of Gord was preceded by 
years of unrest and political turmoil in Bengal and although Rabindra- 
nath has never been an active politician, he has seldom failed to make 
common cause with the rest of his countrymen.^ In this novel he 
gives free play to many of his ideas about problems affecting bis 
country. 

Gora, the hero of the novel, and Binay, bis friend were Hindus 
and were president and secretary respectively of a kind of Hindu asso- 
ciation. ‘ Gora was very particular in observing the formalities of his 
religion, while Binay was more liberal 'in his ideas. When Binay 
began to visit a Brahmo family Gota was not well disposed towards 
him. But gradually his attitude relaxed and a change came over him. 
He found a new meaning in woman. He identified her with his 
country. When his friend married Lalita, Gora was not certainly 
pleased. One day it was revealed to him that he was not Hindu, not 
an Indian, but an Irish foundling and had been brought up by Hindu 
parents as their son. From that day he felt that he was really worthy 
of serving India and her millions. So long false barriers had separated 
him from the rest of his countrymen. Now he belonged to every 

1 Babindranath'B contemporary writinge on social and political questions are Samvha 
(190S), Bdfdpraji (1906), Stades (1908), Samdf (1(K)6), Bhdratharsha (1906). 

* For ass^ations c/., Tagore—** The Supreme Night " ( Ma$hi and other 
Staneip p. 60) : ** The ' leaders * of our associations delivered speeches, and we went begging 
to subsmriptioos from doqr to door In the hot blaae of the noon without breaking our fast; 
or we stood hf ttie roadside distributing hand-bills, or arranged chairs and bsnobea in tbe 
leoture-ballf and# if anjboi^ triiispeied a word against our leader, we got read7 to fl|ht Mm/' 
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caste in India. He regarded himself as a worshipper of that Qod 
who'se temple doors are open to all, who was the God not only of the 
Hindu, but also of every Indian. He had no longer any fear of conta- 
mination. He came back home and said to Anandamayi, " Mother, 
you are really my mother, the mother whom I have been looking for 
elsewhere is in my own home. You have no caste, you see no differ- 
ences, you have no contempt. You are the image of blessedness. Yon 
are my India.” ' 

Gh>ra was a man with many ideas. He believed in work 
for the masses, rural reconstruction, village propaganda and personal 
contact with his countrymen. Gora believed in ideas but he believed 
in work also. But there was one drawback in his nature : he had 
no love for foreigners. In fact he took some delight in picking up 
quarrels with them. Any insult to his countrymen touched him pain- 
fully. He could not tolerate anything said falsely against bis country- 
men. To Pane Babu he said, ” Lie is itself a sin, false calumny is a 
greater sin and there are few sins like speaking falsely against one's 
own countrymen ” (p. 64). India to him did not mean the city of 
Calcutta, its ofiSces, its buildings, its creations of brick and mortar. 
India to him meant something greater and grander. It was the uni- 
versal aspect of India that appealed to him. His orthodoxy had its 
root in his deep love for India. He observed caste distinctions as he 
observed social laws. He came into clash with Krisbnadayal for his 
religious beliefs. Krisbnadayal stands for the old generation, while 
Gora typifies the new.^ It was inevitable that they should differ. 

Gora was a patriot. He saw the goddess of his country not in 
beauty, but in famine, poverty and misery. Her worship had to be 
done not with dowers and songs, but with the blood of the heart. The 
devotee had to offer himself unreservedly. It was cruel and terrible 
and the whirlwind dance of life was there. Above the dames of dre he 
could see the dawn of happiness. He believed that India would be 
free and his countrymen ought to get ready for that day. The dght 
for freedom had begun and every moment it was going on. He .was 
against the imitation of the English as in his opinion that imitation 
would never be perfect. The only salvation for India lay in service 
from inside. He saw that rural India was divided among itself, it 

> ^ latnidwioa to Dtary «/ » Trvtrikr to Sunp» (or DoRwo’a oondeataotun ot 
that (orirof BindoiMn wbioh is mors oonotnod with tbs. out word fonnalities ol religion. 

* Cf. Sho " Tntat Pf^or^," the ** Biddle Solved '* in Maihi «Hd otJiar Storm, 
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was weak, narFow-minded, anconscious of its own power, ignorant 
and indifferent to its own welfare. Both the rich and the poor Were 
in the fold of ignorance and superstition. He interested himself in 
the affairs of the tenants of Char Ghoshpur with the result that he 
was put into jail. ^ But he was not in the least sorry. His place 
was with the rest of his countrymen. 

He told Sucharita that the Hindus belonged to no sect, they were 
a nation. As the sea is not mere waves, so the Hindu does not fall 
within the category of a sect. He regarded the internal divisions 
among the Hindus as signs of life. He believed that the great troths 
that had been said in India, the great things that had been done in 
India could not all be false. Hinduism had given shelter to people of 
various creeds. Hinduism regards man as man and not as a member 
of a particular group. Hinduism has place in it for the ignorant as 
well as the learned and it acknowledges not merely one system of 
knowledge but also different aspects of it. Gora supported idol 
worship. He thought that in the Hindu worship of images imagina- 
tion was combined with knowledge and devotion. Krishna, Radha, 
Hara, Parvati were not merely time-honoured objects of worship, but 
they were the outward expressions of the eternal knowledge of man. 

Regarding woman Gora had distinct ideas : “ As day and night 
are the two divisions of time, man and woman are the two parts of 
society. In the normal state of society woman was bidden like night 
and her work was done in secret. In the abnormal stage of society day 
is forcibly made into night.... Man and woman are two aspects of the 
same social force. Man is expressive, but because he is expressive it 
does not follow that ho is greater ” (p. 124). Sucharita gradually 
appeared to him as the feminine spirit of India. She was come to 
make the homes of India pleasant and sacred with bolirpsB, beauty and 
love. She was the goddess of giving who made the children of India 
men, nursed the sick, and consoled the weary. Gora felt that because 
.woman was ignored and taken little notice of, India bad become de- 
generated. She was really the country. On the hundred-petalled 
lotus she sat in the innermost recesses of India's heart. The poor 
condition of the country meant her insult and the manhood of the 


.1 Cf. “Cloud and Sunafaine *' in Oalpagueeha (or jnatice meted out to Beehi* 
bbueea ; police oppreesKm in “ Dnrbuddhi " ; judicial feme in “ Ulukhewt Biped.” ^ 
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country ought to feel ashamed as it was indifferent to that insult. 
India’s manhood was weak because woman was kept in the distance. 
Woman’s help would be required in welcoming the advent of a new 
India and her service would not be complete if woman remained away. 
Bankim’s idea of the motherland was to some extent different. The 
Mother was armed with weapons. Cora’s Mother was full of love, 
devotion, and knowledge. 

The more he went about in the country, the more was Cora con- 
vinced of the wretched condition of the masses He saw among them 
the bondage of customs. In every item of life custom held its sway. 
But this rigid observance of custom was giving the people no strength. 
They are cowardly, helpless and incompetent of judging their own 
good. He saw that differences and quarrels were responsible for much 
of the deplorable conditions in the villages. He found many social 
abuses among the people of the lower classes. Who was to ameliorate 
their condition ? It would be the Brahmin of India. Cora thought 
of himself as such. He had to pray to the gods for India. Attachment 
and love were not for him. He was a sannyasi. The Brahmin could 
have no attachment because his life was meant for serving others. He 
bad to keep himself aloof from all worldly things. But he had lost 
his former self and had become as degraded as the Sudra. His 
unworldliness had been contaminated by avarice and greed. His posi- 
tion was uni(iue. Friendship was not for him, woman was not for him, 
the company of the lowest class of people was banned to him. For him 
there was self-control and knowledge.’ 

When hie identity was disclosed by Erisbnadayal Cora felt that 
bis real life had begun. When he was born in India be was an Indian, 
he would not segregate himself from the rest of the people. He was 
happy and be had found the real meaning of his life. Cora is 
Rabindranath’s conception of the Indian of the future who would think 
not of caste and creed, faith and religion, but of the country with its 
merits and defects, its happiness and misery. This idea of nationalism 
is something new, something different from the nationalism of the 
thinkers of another generation who thought in terms of one nation 
only. Cora’s ideal about India was, “ Know thyself.” * Hie whole 
life was an illustration of that ideal. He had tried to know many 

’ C/. Rabindnnsth, Sva^et, Brahmin : also Bharafbar/tha, pp. 33, S3. 

* Bee Bajaprafd, p. 109, “Mp eouatry, do not be excited, do not feel greedv, 

do not be afraid, it is tor yon to know yonnalf.” 
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things and had at last found the real truth. So long he had groped 
in darkness, but the light of knowledge he found after passing through 
many experiences. 

To Binay maoi meant more than mere opinion He had accepted 
Gora’s opinions probably more out of affection for bis friend than from 
bis own conviction. He felt a strong urge to go to Paresh Babu’s 
bouse but the India of Gora forbade him to go there as if India was 
only a symbol of forbidding. For Binay gradually a new life began. 
His dormant youth became conscious. A new surge came into his life. 
Every thing was infused with a new light. Binay had heard the call 
of love. He went so far as to declare that if drinking a cup of tea at 
the house of a Brahmo meant shocking the whole country, that would 
be to her good. By others he was regarded as an echo of Gora. But 
he too had his own ideas. His ideal Brahmin was one who had no 
fear, who had a contempt for desire, who had conquered grief, whose 
mind was devoted to the Supreme Being (pp. 129-30). That Brahmin 
could make India free. Lalita did not like that Binay should remain 
a mere shadow of Gora. But Binay’s own personality was developing 
itself. He saw that human life was like the current of a great river 
and could not be held up in a fixed course. 

What Rabindranath intends to convey through Binay’s character 
is that man does not know himself so long as be shuts himself up in a 
particular groove. The personality of man is dormant and it finds its 
expression when brought into clash with circumstances. Who would 
have thought that the modest Binay would do such a thing as to marry 
Lalita in defiance of society? Even the much-prized friendship of 
Gora had to be foregone by him. Binay's was a revolt from the custom- 
ary society of which Gora in his enthusiastic mood was the spokesman. 
Neither for this society nor for the orthodox Brahmo community 
of which Panu Babu is the typical representative has Rf bindranath 
any respect. Rabindranath thinks that man is above society which 
has to enlarge itself for the sake of man. The octopus-like gi’ip of 
society on man sucks the life-blood out of him. The only thing that 
can save him is the realisation of truth. Man should never lower 
before his country or before any other man that which is greater than 
everything else. 

Rabindranath has in this novel introduced educated women from a 
sodiety to which be belongs and of which he knows a great deal. Yet 
they belong to a time when even that progressive society did not look* 
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with favour upon the mixing of girls with men of other communities. 
iWomen*s education was limited in those days to recitation of English 
poetry, excellence in hand-writing, embroidery and musical attainments. 
Of the girls in this book Sucharitra was thoughtful, Labanya was jolly, 
Lalita was strong and individual. Baradasundari and Harimohini 
were equally orthodox. The best portrature is that of Oora's mother. 
She was far ahead of the times to which she belonged and her greatest 
pride was to be called Gora's mother." Panu Babu is an embodi- 
ment of dogmatic sectarianism, while Paresh Babu saw the universal- 
ism in man. 

Gora is not an ordinary novel. Its background is vast and 
into the plot has been packed many of Babindranath's ideas about 
love, religion, caste, country, marriage, social service, politics and 
nationalism. Few novels of the present century have impressed the 
Bengali mind so much as this novel. Its profound influence on Sarat- 
chandra Chatterjee has been acknowledged by Saratcbandra. It 
would be rather hazardous to claim that it is the best Bengali 
novel. But that it is one of the greatest there is not the least 
doubt, 
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K ANHOJI Anffria occupies a unique position in the history of his 
country. For four decades a terror to the maritime powers of 
the western coast, be led his sailors from victory to victory and raised 
the naval prestige of Maharashtra to an unprecedented height. Yet 
we know little or nothing about his early career. In daring and 
warlike qualities he attained such pre-eminence among bis contem- 
poraries that the Maratha chroniclers could not possibly ignore him ; 
even when his descendants were called upon by the Inam Commis- 
sion to furnish them with a brief account of the great admiral's 
maritime exploits, the traditional account of his life and career bad not 
altogether been forgotten. *But every student of Maratha history 
knows how little has been preserved by public memory and the official 
account devotes only a few sentences to the siege of Suvarnadurga 
which afforded the future Admiral an opportunity of giving evidence of 
that uncommon resourcefulness, unflinching resolution and undaunted 
courage which earned him an everlasting renown. It is said that while 
leading a forlorn cause he had actually been captured by the Sidis but 
prison walls were no insuperable barrier to him and before long be 
swam back to the beleaguered castle to lead bis comrades once again 
to a bold assault. It further adds that he accompanied Bajaram to 
Jinji and he was not appointed to the chief command of the Maratha 
fleet until his master’s return to Maharashtra. This cannot but be 
a bare outline and the details are sadly wanting. It is inconceivable 
that while the custodian of the castle had decided on capitulation the 
garrison should so readily respond to the call of an inexperienced 
youngman who had yet to make his name and fame. It is therefore 
certain, if we accept the official account of his early career, that he 
most have distinguished himself in minor engagements before he 
could call upon the dispirited defenders of Suvarnadurga to follow his 
lead| end the incident took place, if this popular account is accurate, 


1 Bead bete» the All-India Hodein Eittory Coogreaa at Poona. 
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shortly before the demise of Sambhaji. But a surmise, however 
logical, can hardly be as satisfactory as well-authenticated facts. The 
English and Portuguese sources have proved more informative about 
the Angrias than the Marathi records, but neither the contemporary 
correspondence of the English Presidents, nor the official reports of 
the Portuguese Viceroys, nor the over credulous gossips from the 
far west who visited India in those days throw any light on Kanboji's 
early career. The first reference to Eanhoji Angria hitherto traced 
in Portuguese papers is about 1703. By that time he bad already 
attained considerable fame, for in the next letter be is addressed as 
” Snbedar da Armada do Sivaji.” Mr. Sardesai is of opinion that 
Eanhoji became chief admiral of the Maratha fleet after the death of 
Sidboji Gujar, which event took place in 1697 {Marathi Riyasat, Vol. I, 
p. 638). According to the family history the appointment took place 
after Bajaram’s return to Maharashtra and Grant Duff opines that 
the prince arrived at Vishalgarh in December, 1697 (Vol. I, p. 393). 
It is therefore likely that Eanhoji became Subedar of the Maratba 
Armad early in 1698 and this surmise is indirectly supported by a 
reference to Eanhoji in a consultation at Bombay castle on the 
6th February 1698-99. 

Here we must retrace our steps and examine the brief references 
to the activities of the Sivaji pirates as the Maratha captains were 
called by the British merchants. Apparently Eanboji's exploits were 
also included among them, for it seems that he had not yet achieved 
that eminence which was shortly to be his. In February, 1694-5, 
a letter from Surat to Bombay reported that “ Bam Bajah’s gallvets 
have been plundering at the river mouth, have taken a boat of 
Mocho goods, computed worth 80,000 rupees ; a boat with ballast we 
sent to the William and Mary they seized, but finding nothing 
but stones they beat the poor Lascars and flung their sailes 
and rigging over board ” (F. B., Bombay, Vol. 21, p. 83). On the 
16th February 1695/6 the Emerald on her way from Calicut to 
Bombay mot some “ Savajee people south-ward of Danda Bajapoor " 
(P. B., Bombay, Vol. 23, p. 11, 2nd set). If we accept the official 
story that Eanhoji was with Bajaram at Jinji, he could not 
have anything to do with the plunder of the small crafts 
near Surat or the cruising of the Maratha fleet off Danda 
Bajapuri. A letter from Bombay to the Company, dated the 22nd 
May, 1698, refers to a Maratha raid to the territories of the Baja of 

6 
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Earwar. “ 22 Sevajeea boats that came into the river, landed 800 
men within half a mile of the factory, which plundered what they 
could finde from his subjects and offered no manner of affront to any 
in your Honours jurisdiction” (0. C., Vol. 54, No. 6666). Again a 
letter from Bombay dated the lOtb April, 1699, urges the necessity of 
small vessells for convoyes,’ ‘ to encourage the trade of the island ” 
” for the Sevajees and Singanians are now growne stronge and impu* 
dent, so that scarce any boats can pass to and from the Island without 
convoyes” (0. C., Vol. 55, No. 6642). The insecurity of the Bombay 
vessels may safely be attributed to Eanhoji’s enterprise but it is not 
quite certain whether he inspired or led the Earwar expedition. For, 
apparently Eanhoji’s jurisdiction did not at this date extend to the 
southern squadron. From a Portuguese letter dated the 20th April, 
1702 (Studies in Indian History, p. 47) it appears that one Bbavanji 
Mobite commanded the Malwan fleet. It is not unlikely that be 
belonged to the same family as Acbloji Mohite whose delinquency 
offered Eanboji an opportunity of coming to the front. Two other 
Portuguese letters written in 1705 go to prove that in that year a 
squadron of the Maratha fleet was under the command of one Dauda 
Ebsn, who is variously styled as ’’ Sarnobata” and ” Subedar da Armada 
do Sivagy.” From the text of one of these epistles it appears that the 
jurisdiction of this officer extended to Ratnagiri and bis men-of-war 
visited the port of Canara where they bad occasion to befriend the 
Portuguese (Studies in Indian History, pp. 53-54). 

It will not, therefore, be unreasonable to conclude that from 1698 
to 1706 Eanboji was not the only Subedar of the Maratba fleet and 
his jurisdiction was in all probability confined to Eolaba and the 
northern regions of the Eonkan. In any case be was in a position 
to assert bis authority over the Commandant of Padmadurg. 

About December, 1698, we learn from a letter fto;n Bombay to 
Surat dated the 20th Januray, 1698/9 (Factory Records, Bombay, 
Vol. 16, pp. 42-43) that “ the Sevajees of Podundroog Castle neare 
Dauda Bapore (sic) seized upon two salt vesselles belonging to this 
Island, tooke the Banyans and others that were on board , imprisoned 
and most miserably beate them, saying they cu-ed not for the English 
or Miy elce.” The poor Banias were daily belaboured and a ransom 
of 20,000 rupees were demanded of them. Unable to bear the daily 
punislunent they executed an agreement to pay the ransom provided 
they were permitted to repair to Bombay. Six men from Padmadarg 
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accompanied their captives to receive the promised sam> while two 
of the prisoners were left behind as 'hostages for the good faith of 
their friends and companions. The British authorities at Bombay, 
promptly put the Padmadarg emissaries under arrest and demanded 
the release of the poor Banias. But this had little effect and Chimnaji 
Avji (Chunnagee Augee), Havaldar of Ehanderi, replied that his 
colleague of Padmadarg “ will not obey his orders.” Then it was 
resolved ” to stop all the salt boats that were bound for the Sevajee’s 
country till we have received a full assurance from the several 
subedars that the like abuses should not be done to our people for the 
future” (Factory Becords, Bombay, Vol. 5, pp. 3-4, 2nd set). This 
embargo on the salt boats had the desired effect and in the consulta- 
tion at Bombay Castle, 6th February, 1698/9, “The Subedar of Conagy 
Angra having wrote the Deputy Governor for leave for the salt boats 
to come to bis country, promising that be would get the 2 men that 
were imprisoned by Padamdrooke releast, and that for the future 
none of our inhabitants should be abused, we permitted the salt vessell 
to goe ” (Factory Becords, Bombay, Vol. 5, p. 8, 2nd set). This is 

the first reference by name to Kanhoji, so far as I am aware, in the 

English records or in any other contemporary record. 

The amity between Eanhoji and the English did not 

apparently endure long. In March 1700/1 the Bidi laid siege to 

Ehanderi and Eolaba and Bombay found itself between the Devil and 
the deep sea. The Sidi falsely complained that Bombay supplied the 
Bevajees with ammunition “and because they does not supply them 
the Bevajees take all vessells belonging to the island that they can 
master ,'^and by a great number of their boats hovering about the 
island seem to threaten some mischief to it.” ,(0.0., Vol. 56j, Part 4, 
No. 7606.) The Sidi .was badly beaten and compelled to raise the 
siege of Eolaba'and the Sevagees were again free to turn their atten- 
tion elsewhere. Bombay had only two small Manchuas for its 
defence. In 1703 the Sevajee galvetts, presumably belonging to 
Eanhoji’s squadron, were worrying the fishermen of Worlee (P. R., 
Bombay, Vol. 6, p. 9, 8rd set). In the same year the Surat merchants 
wrote to their superiors at home “ ’Tis reported that the Bevajees wbo 
are grown very insolent since the loss of your Honours small craft at 
Bombay have taken a Dutch ship” ,(O.C., Vol. 63., No. 8663). In 
September of that year the English retaliated when a Ghurab belongs 
ing to one of Eanhoji’s men visited Bombay. In the consultation held 
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at Bombay Castle, 13th September, 1703, we read, Yesterday in the 
evening came into this harbour a grab under Sevajee colours, being 
come from Aden, which (on examination) proving to have no pass but 
to belong to a place called Gir 9 a , near Bajapore, under the Govern- 
ment of Conajee Angria, and the said Conajee Angria and his people 
having at sundry times committed many injurious and piratical 
actions on the inhabitants of this Island. In consideration thereof as 
likewise of the orders lately received from the General and Council at 
Surat concerning them, ’twas agreed and resolved to embargo and 
detain here said vessell, cargo and people til we shall receive their orders 
concerning them” (F. R., Bombay, Vol. 5, pp. 11-12, 3rd set). The 
English were to rue this action before long. In November, next year, 
information arrived from a coast-guard that “Conjee Angra, a Savajee 
pirate, independant on that Baja, came into the Bay the 22nd instant 
with seaven galvetts and anchored with his groab at Fen Rivers 
mouth, six of them goeing in out of her sight, but Conjee Angra road 
there till yesterday morning the 23d.” Reference is made to a treaty 
between Sir John Gayer and Kanhoji Angria by which the latter had 
undertaken not to molest Bombay ships. The text of this treaty 
has not been traced as yet but Kanhoji bad apparently serious griev- 
ances. Bombay was in a sorry plight. The island ran the risk of being 
starved and Mr. William Reynolds was deputed to wait on Kanhoji 
“wherever he might be found ” “acquainting said chief robber hie being 
sent to him by the English Generali of India, civilly telling him in 
words neither more or less that be cant be permitted searching, 
molesting or seizing any boates, groabs or other vessells. from what 
port, harbour, place of what nation soever they may be, bringing provi- 
sions, timber or merchandize to Bombay, Mahim or other places from 
whence they came, without breach of that friendship the English 
nation has always bad with Raja Savajee and all his Crptains in sub- 
ordination to him.” Reynolds was at the same time instructed “not 
upon any account, by word or otherwise, to threaten or insinuate 
any designe of hostility against him.” (Bombay Public Proceedings, 
yol. 2, pp. 15, 17, 21.) It is difficult to understand why the English 
appealed to the friendship of the Raja and his authority while des- 
cribiug Kanhoji as a rebel and independent of Raja Savajee. Eanhoji's 
reply was quite frank and unambiguous. His message ran as follows : 
“ The Savajees had done many services for the English that never kept 
their word with him ; they had peace with the Portugueze and ewty 
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one of their portes free to them ; was known they had held out warr 
with the Mogull forty years, lived now by their sword and would seize 
what boates or other vessel! belonging either to the Mogulls vessells 
from any of his forts or Mallabarr, excepting such as had Conjee 
Angras passports ; the English being at liberty acting as they please." 
(Bombay Public Proceedings, Vol. 2, p. 30). The Maratha Admiral 
felt that he was the sovereign of the sea and decided to assert his 
authority in a manner not likely to be ignored. 

The toll of English loss was quite heavy, as we learn from a letter 
from Surat to the Company, dated Ist March, 1706/7. " Your Honours 
will I presume, from Bombay have a particular account of the growth 
of the Sevajee Canajee Angra, there ill and near neighbour. He bath 
lattely taken a ship belonging to Mr. Mildmay and your Honours 
broker at Carwarr, a ship of Mr. Bouchers of about 200 tons, per 
cargo amounting to 70,000 rupees, the Diamond of Madras carrying 12 
guns and twenty-six Europeans, her cargo worth near two lakh of 
rupees, one of the Islands manchuas, another ship of about two 
hundred tons, to whoso belonging I don’t yet hear, and a Dutch Hoigb 
man’d with about 26 Dutchmen, besides sundry other small vessels." 
(O.C., Vol. 62, No. 8514.) 

Negotiations had indeed been opened for amicable settlement 
between Kanhoji and the Bombay authorities, on whose initiative it 
cannot be ascertained, but letters were exchanged, and it appears that 
Kanhoji denied his responsibility for some of the captures, and offered 
to restore a Puttan ship belonging to one Samjee Beanselos of which 
he had made a prize “ provided articles of friendship are agreed upon 
with the Kaiia ’’ (Bombay Public Proceedings, Vol. 2). The, Rana is 
evidently Rani Tara Bai, the regent for the minor Maratha Raja, 
but nothing seems to have come out of these negotiations. In Febru- 
ary, 1706-7, Kanhoji captured the company’s Manchua cruising off the 
Mahim river (Bombay Public Proceedings, Vol. 2, pp. 115-116). In 
1710 he made a prize of a Dutch sloop (Military System, p. 194), and 
two years later he openly attacked the Portuguese fleet convoyed by 
Luiz da Costa and captured the Governor of Bombay’s armed yacht 
and the Anne of Earwar. 

Henceforth we are on surer grounds, though there is a brief 
lacunae here and there, e.g. in 1721, the records are copious, the facts 
are Veil known and the sequence of events clear and intelligible. iW e 
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no longer grope in the dark and base our conclasions on stray infor 
mation. The English and the Portuguese records corroborate each 
other and offer a surer guide. The foreign sources are more 
fruitful than the indigenous, but until recently they did not receive 
the attention they deserve. The Portuguese papers have not yet been 
thoroughly sifted and studied, the Dutch sources still remain unex- 
plored and the French records have only been superficially examined. 
When this is done we may expect a most illuminating history of the 
Maratha navy, and, then and then alone shall we be in a position 
to estimate properly Eanhoji Augria’s services to his King and 
country. 


Calcutta. 



THE PERMANENT SETTLEMENT OF BENGAL 
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ProfeuOT of Civics, Victoria CoWege, Owalior. 


H ISTOBY needs to be continually rewritten. Sometimes the facts 
are mis-stated ; sometimes they are wilfully perverted to serve 
pai'tizan ends ; sometimes again they need to be viewed from a new 
perspective to catch their fuller significance or to show in a fresh 
novel way. The Permanent Settlement of Bengal has been endlessly 
discussed. Some early historians have been lavish in their praise ; 
others have ruthlessly condemned it. According to Marshman it was 
a bold, brave and wise measure ; according to Holmes it was a sad 
blunder, yet the topic is not yet exhausted. Who, for instance, was 
actually responsible for the measure which, whatever their judgment 
upon it, all agree in regarding as a most momentuous enactment ? 

Ostensibly of course the responsibility lies with the Court of 
Directors who under the Act of 1784 generally retained the last voice 
in Indian affairs.' But in this particular case their hands were 
forced. This is indeed an early and impressive example of the way 
in which the British Government have from time to time interposed 
their authority in matters Indian. But now a full story must be told 
to make this point clear. 

On 13th April, 1772, Warren Hastings assumed the Governorship 
of Bengal and en the following day he received the memorable letter 
of the Directors directing the President and Council of Fort William 
to stand forth as Diwan and to take over the entire care and manage- 
ment of the revenues. Accordingly a plan was drawn up by which a 
five years’ settlement was made with the farmers of revenue and the 
zemindars. In 1775 when the arrangement had been in operation for 
three years its results were reviewed. Warren Hastings was of opinion 
that the plan of letting the land to farmers had proved satisfactory, 
but Philip Francis sharply dissented from this view.‘ The controversy 
.which arose between the two led to the famous plan of Francis in 

I For » brief ecoonot of the Oonetitation see my ertiole in the Bulletin of the InetituU , 
of Hietorieol Reteareh, Lor don, Nov. 1988. 

I* W. E. Firuinfer’s Introdnetioa, The Fifth Report (1917). 
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.which he favoured a permanent arrangement' with the zemindars. He 
condensed his principles into one short paragraph which deserves to be 

remembered as the germ of the future Permanent Settlement : — 

» 

The jumma once fixed must be matter of public record. It 
must be permanent and unalterable, and the people must, if possible, 
be convinced that it is so If there be any bidden wealth still exist- 

ing, it will then be brought forth and employed in improving the 
land because the proprietor will be satisfied he is labouring for 
himself.” * 

No immediate action was taken on Francis’s minute. Indeed 
even the quinquenniel settlements were abandoned in 1777 and 
annual settlements were substituted in their place. 

But it is significant that the India Act of 1784 embodied the 
general idea of Francis. It seems probable enough that Pitt who had 
shared in the prevailing Parliamentary distrust of the policy and 
methods of Warren Hastings had accepted the scheme for no better 
reason than because it emanated from his rival and principal circle.^ 
However that may be, we know that the Directors were definitely 
against committing themselves beforehand on the subject. Their 
representations, however, were disregarded, and Section XXXIX of 
the Act directed them to settle ‘ the permanent rules ’ according to 
which the landholders were to pay their revenue to the Govern- 
ment.^ 

Nor were the Ministers content to leave the fulfilment of this 
provision to the Directors. In 1786 the Board of Control (the prede- 
cessor of the present Secretary of State for India in Council) drew up 
a despatch in which occurred the fateful words: “ The Jumma now 
to be formed shall as soon as it can have received our approval and 
ratification be considered as the permanent and. unrlterable revenue 
of our territorial possessions in Bengal.” ■* 

The Bengal Government on receipt of these orders adopted 
certain tentative proposals, and the Court of Directors while reviewing 
the proposed arrangement observed that they trusted that it would 

1 Sir R. 0. Dott, Sir Philip Prancit' Minutes on the Permanent Settlemeni of Bengal, 

p. ri. 

• Cf. the view of S. Weitzmsnn in her Warren Hastings and Philip Francis 
[I9S9). 

* Peter Aaber, Bise and Progress of the British Power in India (1637), II, p. 89, - 

4 Indie Office If 88., Bengel Oref^deapateb, dated April 13, 1786. 
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undergo from iiime to time sucH alterations' as experience and a con* 
stant attention to the subject should point out to be necessary. i This 
was apparently not the view of the Board of Control who not only 
deleted the Court’s paragraph when the despatch came for their 
approval but substituted another deprecating a suggestion of Shore 
contained in his minute of 29th May^ 1787^ that the proposed regula- 
tions were to be considered merely as a groundwork for future 
measures and liable to alteration. 

This opposition of Sir John Shore to the propossed settlement of 
which we get an inkling here was maintained to the end. Both 
Cornwallis and be were agreed on the desirability of making the settle- 
ment with the landholders, but while the former insisted on making it 
perpetual, the latter preferred the permanency of the principles on 
which it was to be based to its own permanence. ‘‘ Measures in detail 
must always be subject to variations from local circumstances and 
contingencies/’ Shore ably argued, ‘‘which no foresight can provide 
against, but principles must be fixed if possible.” ® He urged the 
commonsense view that no irrevocable step should be taken before 
some survey of the land had been carried out and other satisfactory 
data obtained. Cornwallis’s reply which was utterly jejune was that 
there had been plenty of enquiries, that the infomation was sufficient, 
and that nothing short of absolute permanence would lead to tbe 
prosperity of the country. 

But whatever the ultimate view, both were agreed that the 
settlement should be declared in the first instance to be for ten 
years only. Cornwallis, however, wanted to couple it with an 
important notification, viz., that if approved by the Court of 
Directors, the existing settlement would become permanent. Shore 
very rightly considered such a notification to be inexpedient on the 
ground that in case the Directors decided otherwise the landholders 
might regard it as a breach of faith on the part of the Government. 
The Governor- General, however, stuck to his proposal, and in 
February, 1790, the abovementioned notification was issued. When, 


1 Bengal Draft deepatcb, dated September 11, 1788. 

* lodia Office MSS., The Home Miscellaneous Series, Vol. 383, p. 203. 

S But as Baden-Powell asks : ** Will any one seriously contend that, looking at all the 
ups and downs of history, a zemindar in 1793 realised that the Government would last for 
ever, or even for a long period of yeara ? *' Land Systems of British India (1922), I, 
pp. 347-48. The controversy between Cornwallie and Shore is wall described in Seton*Eerr's 
Comilballis, 
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therefore, he called upon the Oireoiors to ratbify his measure He made 
a refusal virtually impossible.* 

Nor was this all. Duudas, the President of the Board of Control, 
who bad been throughout a supporter of the measure, and whose 
aid Cornwallis had likewise invoked, seeing that some of the more 
influential Directors were opposed to it, decided to draw up a despatch 
on the subject himself, thus ensuring its acceptance. He also induced 
the Prime Minister to stay with him at his country house at 
(Wimbledon for ten days when the subject was thoroughly explored. 
Charles Grant who bad an intimate knowledge of the revenue 
administration of India and who had been commissioned by Cornwallis 
on leaving India to explain and recommend the measure to the 
Ministers, was present at these discussions. The sequel may be 
narrated in Dundas’s own triumphant words to the Governor- 
General : What I expected happened ; the subject was too large 
for the consideration of the Directors in general, and the few, 
who knew anything concerning it, understanding from me that 
Mr. Pitt and I were decided in our opinions, thought it best to 
acquiesce, so that they came to a resolution to adopt entirely the 
despatch as transmitted by me.*’ - 

This account of Dundas’s is corroborated by Grant who mentions 
that there was considerable opposition to the measure so that at last 
the Board of Control dictated the orders.^ According to the then 
Secretary to the Board particular parts of the despatch were written 
by Pitt, Dundas, and Grant. ^ 

Commenting on the Permanent Settlement shortly after it had 
come into operation, the historian Wilks innocently remarked that an 
Elnglish Chancellor of the Exchequer who should propose to pledge 
the national faith to an unalterable tax might captivate the imagina- 
tion of the multitude, but would be laughed at by the financiers of 
Europe. He should have been greatly surprised and amused if he 
bad really known the part which the English Chancellor did play in 
that important measure, o 

Owalior. 


I Indik OfBoe MBS., Bengal Letters Received, Vd. 2H, p. 763. 

> Cbarlee Roes, CoTrupondenee o] Marquis ComicalNi (1859), IT, pp. 914-15 
.> H. Morris, Life of Charles Grant (1904), p. 171. 

4 Sir J. W. Kaye Adminulration of the East India Company (18681, p. 183. 
* Lieot-Col. Wilks, Hittory of Mytora, I, p. 198. 

4 Pi(t wae both the ?rfi|^ Minister and the Cbaneellor of the Bxcheqoer, 



VICTOR JACQUEMONT IN INDIA 

PBABODHCHANDBA BAGOHI, M.A., DOCTBCR BS IiBTTRES (PARIS). 
Lecturer, Gatcutta Vnivereity. 

O N a marble tablet near the northern staircase of the Zoological 
galleries in the Jardin des Plantes (Paris) we still read the name 
of Victor Jacqnemont, scholar of the Museum d’Histoire Naturelle, 
** horn in Paris on the 8tb August 1801, died in Bombay on the 7th 
Deceruher, 1832.” Thus has been preserved the memory of a very 
shortlived naturalist who contributed only a few articles in the 
scientific journals of Prance and died in India a premature death after 
leaving a rich collection of botanical and geological specimens which 
be collected in various parts of India particularly in the sub^Himalayan 
forests in course of a difficult tour during three years and a half. 

He is still remembered in the history of the French literature as 
a great friend of Stendhal who though older in age was somewhat 
indebted to him. The diary and the large number of letters which he 
has left behind disclose it. In a recent book ' M. Pierre Maes has 
traced the almost romantic history of this young naturalist from both' 
published and unpublished documents, given him bis proper place in 
the history of the literary circles of the restoration period after the 
fall of Napoleon, and presented in detail for the first time an account 
of his travels in America and India. 

The father of Victor was Venceslas Jacqueraont who belonged to 
the Girondist party, was for some time a member of the Tribunate and 
when the Institut was founded in 1796 was elected its member. He 
also served under Napoleon in various capacities, was falsely implicated 
in the Malet conspiracy, kept in prison for some time but at last 
acquitted for want of proof though sent away from Paris for some 
years. Victor was young at this time but the persecution of his father 
still left a bitter impression on his mind. 

As a student Victor was very brilliant, had a special taste for the 
Natural sciences and was one of the founders of the 3oci4t^ d’Histoire 
Naturelle de Paris in 1821. In 1822 be received his degree from a 

^ Pierre Mmb, Vn ami de Stendhal— Vktor Jaequemoni. (Dempe et Vijegeri, Puii, 
1984.* M. P. llaes previooely edited tba letters whieh Jeeqnemont had written to Stendhal 
end other frienda. 
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jury presided over by no less a scientist than Georges Cuvier, the 
founder of the Science of Comparative Anatomy. 

Victor ^acquemont met Stendhal in 1821 in one of the best 
literary salons of Paris in those days, namely that of M. Victor 
de Tracy who was a great friend of his father. Since then 
Stendhal proved to be a devoted friend of Victor’s inspite of a very 
radical difference in their outlook. Stendhal was a great admirer of 
Napoleon whereas the latter hated him. Napoleon was very much 
discussed in this period and Victor was accused of being jealous of 
Napoleon by Stendhal and other admirers of the ex-Emperor. But 
Jacquemont replied to this accusation in a long letter written in 1824 : 
“ It is not for aristocracy but for republicanism that I hate Buonaparte 
...I admire his greatness, but for that I have to keep myself cool, 
because the stupidly exaggerated praise for him keeps me in a 

state of habitual irritation and makes me unjust in regard to 

him. ..In your admii'ation for the hero I hud in you something 
of the common man... you have become a dupe of the figurative 
language...' Buonaparte has won a victory ’ is true only in a figurative 
style... It is to be always understood that 80,000 Frenchmen had 
been with him... It will be once recognised that a large part of the 
military successes of Buonaparte was due to his excellent army, be 

did not make this excellent army but it was the Bevolution that made 

it when the soldiers became the officers. ..Many military men have 
often heard the Germans with whom they fought say : ‘ We wish we 
had officers like the French : brave men who go to the fire as they only 
can do. But we have young nobles who decamp at the first firing of 
the cannon.’ Buonaparte analysed loses 75%. He is reduced to only a 
man of extreme intelligence. Cuvier and Laplace when analysed do 
not lose anything. If you judge by the greatness of achievement 
Franklin and Washington are greater than Naprleon...they have 
created the Bepublic of the United States while Napoleon has only pre- 
pared the bed for Louis XVlIl...” This opinion of Jacquemont's might 
appear excessive but he was honest about it and inspite of his hatred 
recognised him as a man of genius — “ the greatest man who had 
appeared after Caesar.” 

Inspite of this difference in opinion Jacquemont and Stendhal 
were great friends. Stendhal had a high regard for the literary 
ability of bis friend. The correspondence which passed between 
the two discloses that in 1824 Stendhal sent the manuscript 6f his 
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Racine et Shakspeare for the latter’s opinion and asked him to make any 
correction that he liked. At about the same time Victor Jacquemont 
met Prosper Merim4e and became a devoted friend of the latter. It is 
through Stendhal that Jacquemont was introduced to Madame Judith 
Pasta, the greatest actress of the time in Paris, who bad made almost 
all Paris shed tears in her rdle of Desdemona, and was the centre of 
attraction of many young literary men. 

After an unfortunate love affair Victor Jacquemont left for 
America in 1826 not only for distraction but also for the purpose of 
making a collection of botanical and geological specimens in which he 
was still interested for his scientific studies. In January, 1827, 
Jacquemont received an invitation from the authorities of the Museum 
d’Histoire Naturelle through its administrator M. Louis Cordier to go 
to India on a scientiOc mission as a representative of the Musdum. 
He therefore returned to France towards the end of the year to prepare 
himself for a voyage to India. 

He started for India on the 13th August, 1828, with letters 
of recommendation which he had in the meantime secured from 
London for the Governor-General Lord William Bentinck and other 
high officials in British India. He reached Calcutta on the 5th 
May, 1829, and was very well received by Mr. Pearson, the 
Advocate-General of Bengal, who soon put him in touch with some of 
the most eminent men in Calcutta like Sir Charles Grey, the then 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, Sir Edward Eyan, one of the 
Justices, Sir Charles Metcalfe, etc. He was also very cordially received 
by Lord William Bentinck and Lady Bentinck and it was soon found 
out that Lady Bentinck and Jacquemont had common friends in Paris. 

After a stay of about six months in Calcutta during which he work- 
ed in the Botanical Gardens, Jacquemont started for Northern India 
with the object of carrying on his reseai'ches in the Himalayan forests 
on the frontier of Tibet. He received all the official help through the 
kindness of Lord William Bentinck and had practically no trouble 
during his long travel through Northern India. The route which he 
followed can be guessed from the names of places which he visited on 
the way after leaving Calcutta : Hugh, Burdwan, Dignagaur on the 
Damoodah (Damodar), Bagonantpoor, Hazaroubag (Hazaribag), 
Hinguelisse near Sasseram, Benares, Bewah, Lohargong, Pannah, 
Adjighur, Kalinger (Kalin jar), Hammerpoor at the confluence of the 
Betwah and the Jumna, Agrahi Muttrah, Delhi, Simla, Kannawer and 
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from Eannawer to '* the frontier of China.” The researches of 
Jacquemont in the hills were quite long. From Eannawer he 
proceeded to W%rthou, thence to Kotgerk on the left bank of the 
Sutlej, Bampoor, and Sourann where he was well received by the Baja 
of Bissahir; he then followed up the right bank of the Sutlej to 
Wougton and then through the valley of Tchini to Kboti where he 
was detained for some time by the rains. He then went to Kanum 
where he met the famous Hungarian scholar, Csoma de Eorbs, who had 
settled down in the lamaseri of the village. He had a long 
conversation with Csoma on the language and literature of the 
Tibetans. From Kanum Jacquemont proceeded still farther to the 
valleys higher up, viz., Itonnang, Hangarong, and Goiitong. This 
brought him to an altitude of about 5,500 metres. Here the bare sides 
of the hills were very favourable for geological observations and he 
was able to study easily the phenomena of superposition and 
alternance of the rocks. In upper Kannawer he discovered fossils 
which were incrustcd in secondary layers of the soil in an extensive 
scale. Proceeding still farther he came to Bekoeur and Lari near 
Ladak. Here he had reached the Cliinese frontier but he was 
allowed to proceed without any opposition. Here he received 
1 a letter from General Allard, a French general in the service of 
' Maharaja Bunjit Singh, inviting him to go to Lahore. He therefore 
retraced his steps and reached Simla after travelling amongst the hills 
for about three months. 

From Simla he followed a different route, this time in order to 
return to Delhi. He first went to Sabathoo and thence through the 
valley of Pindjor directed his steps to Nahan. On the way he stopped 
at Sirmoor for two days as a guest of the local Baja — ” a beautiful 
young man of twenty-two years, very elegant in his oriental costume, 
and sincere and communicative ” who was very much liked by our 
naturalist. From Sirmoor Jacquemont got back to Delhi vid Sabarun* 
poor and Mirout. He was pompously received by the European 
community at Delhi and a grand banquet was organised on the 
occasion. 

Op his way to Lahore Jacquemont passed by Eurnaul, Azimabad, 
which was the last station of the British territory and entered the 
territory of the Sikhs. He passed by Amballah and reach- 
ed Loodisnah which was even then an important commercial 
centre. 9ere he was the guest of Captaine Wade, the resident. 
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wHo took him to different 'shatol factories an^ inirodnced him to ihe two 
ex-kings of Afganistan, Shah Zeman and Shah Shuja, who had been 
deposed by Bunjit Singh, and kept at Loodhiana as pensionaries 
of the East India Company. Shah Shuja made a very pro- 
found impression on Jacquemont " though younger and less august 
than the great Mogol Emperor.*’ The description which Jacquemont 
has left of this prince in his Journal is worth quoting on account of its 
literary beauty : “ It is impossible," says be, " to appear more 

royal than this dethroned prince, it is impossible to possess greater 
dignity without conceit and stiffness, greater nobility and elegance with- 
out affectation. His costume was carefully arranged though not 
magnificent. Around his head was rolled as turban a real Cachemir 
with the most delicate design of a ligh t green colour. His body was 
covered with a dressing gown with long cuffs, made of the same stuff 
as the turban but of a white colour decorated with elegant palmettes 
as big as half a cubit. The robe contained near the chest an agrafe of 
precious stones in the shape of a palm leaf. He carried a very simple 
sword in the belt and a long cane in a hand which was white as 
crystal. The pantaloons were of red silk, the stocking of variegated 
Cachemir and his green slippers were like those of the other people 
of the house." He wrote to Madame Fanny de Peray in February 
1831, about Shah Shuja. " You remember that the women forced open 
the doors of the Hotel Siret to have a look at the beautiful secretary 
of the Ambassador of Tunis. I do not know what they would do if 
Schah Schoudja went to Paris. So beautiful is he that the National 
Ouard would not suffice to maintain the public order." The next 
stoppage of Jacquemont was Lahore where be had a long audience with 
Maharaja Runjit Singh and received permission to travel in his king- 
dom for the purpose of his researches. 

He was received by the two French generals of the Maharaja, ^ 
Allard and Ventura, on the outskirts of Ijahore. Of these Allard bad 
already a very distinguished career in the army of Napoleon. He bad 
served as a cavalry officer both at Naples and in Spain under 
Joseph Buonaparte and after the Hundred Days be was made 
Captain of the Imperial Guard, Knight of Legion d’honneur, 
and aide-de-camp of Marshal Brune. After the restoration, in order to 
avoid persecution to which the ancient officers were subjected, Allard 
left the country in 1818 for Egypt. He subsequently went to Syria, 
Tarkey and Persia and served as a military officer in Persia for abont a 
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year and met Ventura there. Both of them left Persia, stayed in 
Afghanistan for some time and at last reached the Panjab in 1822. 
When Runjit Singh became satisfied that they were not Russian spies 
he took them in bis service and the Sikh army were soon trained by 
them in French method. They learnt to receive orders in French. 
(Pierre Maes, ibid, p. 596.) 

Jacquemont reached Lahore on the 11th March, 1831. The inter* 
view with Rnnjit Singh was arranged on the next day by Allard and 
Ventura. At the first meeting the Maharaja asked him questions 
about his travels, the countries he had visited, their climate, wealth, 
products, etc. 

The description of Runjit Singh which Jacquemont has left us, 
smacks of the Stendbalian style. ' The king>” he says, “ has no 
other mark of dignity except that he sits on a square cushion at the top 
of the semi-circle that we have formed around him. He is a small thin 
man of a fine shape although one-eyed through the effect of small- 
pox ; there are however very few marks of if left on his face. The right 
eye which has been spared to him is very large, the nose is fine and 
slightly raised, the mouth is well-shaped, with the superb teeth and 
the little moustaches which are constantly passed through his fingers ; a 
long white beard falls on bis breast. His appearance gives vent to a 
constant mobility of thought, a great finess and a profound penetra- 
tion, and the indications are quite sure. He has a small turban of 
white muslin roiled inelegantly, a kind of long tunic with a small 
collar falling on his shoulders like the mantles of the French cavalry- 
men, and tight pantaloons with bare feet. His dress is of white 
Cacbemire, with small embroideries in gold on the collar. As 
ornament he has large earrings in gold with big pearls, a necklace 
of pearls and bracelet of rubies almost hidden under the cuffs of his 
apparel; on the side hangs a sword of which the hilt is uecorated with 
diamonds and emeralds." 

" Have you been to England ?" — the king asked Jacquemont. 

“ Certainly.” 

** Have you seen the king ?" 

“ Sorely. The Raja knows that the king of England has permitted 
me to travel in India. 1 bad to see him to obtain this 
permission " 

“ Do they (the soldiers of the king of England) fight well ? " ® 
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*' Very well.** 

“As cleverly as the French ?** 

Almost as cleverly, since Buonaparte taught them how to fight.'*. 

“ And are the Indian Sipahis of the Company good ? * 

“ They say so.** 

" As good as the Europeans ?'* 

'* No, but they fight well as long as they have Europeon officers to 
lead them. But after all there has been very little war in 
India since I came and I have learnt all these from hearsay.*’ 

“ But Bhurtpoor ?’* 

** I had not yet been to India but then Bhurtpoor was only a poorly 
fortified place which could not defend itself against European 
science.” 

” .What 1 Bhurtpoor a poorly fortified place 1” 

“ Certainly, there is not a single fort in India which can pass under 
that name in Europe. The fight in India is a child’s play 1 
In the battles of Buonaparte 40,000 men used to be killed in 
one day.” 

” So have I been often told by Allard. Did you see Buonaparte ? 

” Often.” 

” From close quarters ?” 

” Just as I see Your Majesty, and he was a small and thin man in 
his youth like Your Majesty ** 

” The English however defeated and took him.” 

” Through treachery.” 

” What sciences do you know ?” 

” All [Jacquemont had been instructed by Allard not to admit his 
ignorance in any subject before the Eing.]” 

” But which of them do you know best ?** 

“ Astronomy, Mathematics, Chemistry, Botany, Geology and 
Medicine.” 

The conversation then centred round the English policy in India, 
in Sind, the possible Bussian invasion of India and in all these Run jit 
Singh appears as a great diplomat trying to elicit whatever information 
Jacquemont 'might have gathered from the English in India. 

Jacquemont was then given all facilities to travel in Kashmir, and 
after completing his researches in various parte of the kingdom return- 
ed to Simla on the 12th November, 1931, reached Delhi on the 16th 
December, after a short stay at Simla and took the route to Bombay. 

8 
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He reached Bombay in November, 1932, to die of an abscess on the liver 
on the 7th December after a long suffering. The climate had been 
already telling op bis health and an infection in the island of Salsette 
gave it the final blow. He was buried with all military honours by 
the English authorities in Bombay with this simple epitaph on his 
tomb according to his own instructions : 

Victor Jacquemont, n^ & Paris 
le 8 aofit 1801 , est mort si 
Bombay le 7 d^cembre 1832, apr&s 
avoir voyage trois an et demi dans I’lnde. 

The bits of information on India which we get from the Journal 
of Jacquemont are interesting. He was greatly esteemed by Lord 
and Lady Bentinck, often went out with them for promenade and was 
occasionally entertained by them as a guest both at Calcutta and 
Barrackpore where Lord Bentinck used to pass some of the hottest 
days of summer in order to avoid the heat of Calcutta. 

Sometimes Jacquemont used to have the honour of attending the 
divine service in the Cathedral with Lord Bentinck. His description 
of the service can hardly fail to attract our attention. “ A formidable 
system of punkas hangs from the ceiling to air the choir and the two 
galleries. About forty porters of palanquins, dressed in white without 
any livery and with robes and turbans on, pull them (the punkas) 
without making the least noise ; the effect is singular and very beauti- 
ful, but not at all solemn. The big white wings which move in the 
air and of which the movements cover and uncover at intervals the 
priest at the pulpit and the predicator in his chair must tire out the 
piety which wants expression through the prayer.” 

In one place Jacquemont criticifies the European mode of living 
in Calcutta. All around me take three meals a day and religious- 
ly abstain from mixing water with the most spirituous wines coming 
from Spain and Portugal. Then when it becomes cool with the 
nightfall they get on horseback and both young and old gallop for 
several hours like automatons without any purpose. They come 
back home all in sweat and for having an easy and light night sit at 
the table where they remain for 2 hours and retire only for going to 
bed. There is much of stupidity in this exhibition of manliness which 
the English think themselves obliged to make.’^ In another place 
be writes ; ‘‘ The intemperance, the love of luxury which iR so 
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worrying daring a travel, the lack of any thought of society and an 
ingenious pride, all these, according to Jacquemont, are ‘ ‘the vices of 
the Anglo-Indians and specially of the young ofiScers of the company.” 

On the contrary Jacquemont had completely changed the mode 
of living in India and used to take as food simply cooked rice and 
water. This, he says in a letter to his family, was good for health 
and it was for this simple diet that he could get quiet sleep at night. 
During travel his food was equally simple and though he had 
his horse with him he preferred walking on foot for long distances. 
This shocked his English friends who could not bear the idea of 
walking on foot. 

He liad not much love for the antiquities of India though he met 
at Benares no less an antiquarian than James Prinsep, and though he 
speaks in glowing terms of the beauty of the Taj Mahal, he had 
greater interest in the living and did not lack in the real French genius 
of detecting the beautiful even in things which were entirely foreign to 
his culture. At Hugh he sees and admires the young Hindu girls who 
had come to bathe in the Ganges — girls who had “ noble and graceful 
forms which remind one of the antique statues.” ” Almost ail these 
young girls had brought flowers on banana leaves. They placed them 
on the edge of the water and saw them fleeing with the current ; these 
girls probably attached superstitious hope or fear to the fate of these 
flowers. But is there a more graceful form of devotion ?” 

He was not quite disinterested in Indian politics, and had a long 
conversation with Lord William Bentinck on various problems of the 
day and found him quite frank in bis opinion. “ What immense 
good you can do to the inhabitants of this country I ” said Jacquemont 
to Lord Bentinck. 

Lord Bentinck replied in all frankness and candour : ” We 
are almost helpless in doing good to them. We cannot change their 
mind ; the prejudice with which the iulellect is prepossessed here 
creates the most insurmountable obstacle for the most liberal and 
philanthropic efforts. The advantages which the Indians have derived 
from the new domination are certainly great but they are still negative. 
We have brought them security for their person and property. The 
force for ensuring a peaceful enjoyment of this good is enough for 
us but to improve them is of no use to us.” 

Jaquemont concludes that “ a man like Lord Bentinck who in 
spitb of his national and born prejudices finds in the Ameripazi 
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Federation the model of Government must welcome and help a great 
revolution in India. It would come through European education given 
to the natives from early age,** 

Better informed about India, the young naturalist wrote to his 
father after two years and a half : The English power in India will 
not perish through foreign aggression. The English would always have 
greater physical force than what one can bring against them either on 
the Sutledge or the Indus. But theii* material force has nothing but a 
moral basis which is at present very strong but can be shaken through 
a caprice. Then everything crumbles down f But what is it that can 
give such a blow ? ...It is certainly the awakening of the religious 

consciousness. It may come even to-morrow but surely, as it is, it 
will not come about before a century.*' 

Calcutta. 



‘ILMUT HADITH OR THE SCIENCE OE 
TRADITION.* 

DB. MUHAMMAD ZUBAIR SIDDIQI, M.A., PH.D (CANTAB.) 

Sir Asutoih Profettor of Islamic Studies, Calcutta University. 


T he traditionists eince the earliest period in the history of Islam, 
attached more importance to the traditions relating to the 
religions rituals and legal matters, than to those of purely historical 
character having no practical im^xirtance. The former served as an 
important foui^ation of Islamic theology and law and the latter are of 
no practical utility for a Muslim except as facts of history. Whether the 
Prophet left for Badr on the 8th of January, 623 A.D., or on any other 
date is of no practical utility to a Muslim. But the method followed 
by him in his ablution, prayers and pilgrimage, in buying and selling 
things, and his commands about marriage or making a slave free is 
expected to form the very basis of every Muslim’s daily life. 

The traditionists, therefore, by and by confined their activities to 
the latter class of traditions and left ^the former for the historians 
within whose scope they properly fell. Since the 2nd half of the 3rd 
century therefore, they collected together in their works only the 
former class of traditions. These collections are known as Sunans, 
and in them are included some of the ^most important works in 
Hadith. 


THE SUNAN OF ABU DA’DD. 

The most important of these works is the Sunan of Abu Dd’ud 
who examined five* hundred thousand traditions and picked up four 
thousand and eight hundred of them which he included in his book 
on which be laboured for twenty years. 

Abu Dd’iid descended from' the Banu Azd of Arabia and was born 
in 208 A.D. Having received his education in Hadith in Eburasiin, 
he visited all the important centres of Hadith learning and in course of 
time acquired great reputation as a traditionist. This is clearly shown 
by the fact that he^was requested by aUMuwaffaq, the powerful general 


« 


* Continued from our previous isaoe. 
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of alMu’ta^id, to settle down in Basra, after it was sacked and 
depopulated on account of the insurrection of the Zanjies, in order that 
the people and ^tudents might be attracted to that unfortunate town, 
by his presence and the population might improve. 

He had also requested Abu Dd’ud to hold special classes in 
traditions for the sake of his sons which no other student might be 
allowed to attend. Abu Da'ud readily granted the first request, as an 
act of public good. But he expressed his inability to accede to the 
second request. He held, with Malik, Bukhari, and many other Muslim 
divines, that to his knowledge there was no difference between the 
prince and the poor. He said to the great Abbaside general and victor 
of the Zanji as well as of the powerful founder of the Saffaride dynasty, 
that he could not degrade knowledge by creating differences between 
the princes and the poor. This great re-'-pect for knowledge may serve 
as a source of inspiration to many nf the modern teachers. 

Abu Dii’iid, however, wrote many books on tradition and Islamic 
law. The Sunan is the most im{)ortant of them. Containing all the 
legal traditions which may serve as ba.sis for Islamic law and rituals, 
together with the statement of their value and reliability, it has been 
accepted by the masters of tradition.s as a unique Bunan work. ‘ The 
Kitabul-Sunan of Abu Da’ud,’ says al-Itbattabi, ‘ is a noble work. 
No book like it has ever been written in theology. He has collected 
together in this book such traditions as no one else before or after him 
ever compiled together. It has been, therefore, accepted as a standard 
book by the (Muslim) theologians of the various schoolsin Mefjopotamia, 
Egypt, Spain and other parts of the Islamic vvorld, in spite of their 
differences in various principles.’ 

The general principles of criticism of traditions adopted by Abu 
Dd’ud, was further improved and followed by his student Muhammad 
b. Isa al-Turmudhi in his Jami in which he collected together all such 
traditions as had been accepted by the Muslim jurists of one school or 
another, as the basis of Islamic law with regard to legal or religious 
problems. 

Al-Turmudhi, for the first time took into consideration only such 
traditions as had been used as basis for the various rituals and laws 
of Islam. He took pains to determine the identity, the names, the 
titles and the kunya of the narrators of these traditions, tried to fix 
the degree of their reliability without repeating them. He made 
extensive use of certain techniques of criticism rarely used by bis 
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predecessors, and also introduced some new technical terms. He 
added a note almost to every Haditb with the words Abu Isa says, 
and discusses various important and interesting points connected 
with it, 


THE SDNAN OF AL-NASA’i'. 

Another important Sunan work is that compiled by Abu 'Abdul* 
Bahaman Ahmad. Shuayb al-Nasa’i, who was bom in the year 214 
or 15 and died in the year 303-915. 

He had been recognised as the best traditionist of bis time. 
'Abd-ul-lah, the son of Ahmad b. Hambal and Muhammad the eon 
of Tbrdhi'm and some oilier important traditionists selected him 
nnanimonsly as the best of teachers of H^^^th at the time and 'All b. 
‘Umar declared him, many a time, as the foremost traditionist of his 
age. His care about traditions is evident from the fact that in 
connection with those related by al-Harith, he (al-Nasai) never says 
‘ he has related to us,' as is the case with those related to him by other 
teachers, but he always points out. that it was read to him (al-H4rith) 
williin his (al-Nasai’s) hearing, because he was not allowed to attend 
the lectures of al-Harith, and therefore had to hear them by hiding 
himself at the gate of the lecture-room. 

He compiled the legal traditions whicdi he considered to be either 
fairly reliable or of possible reliability in his large work on Sunan 
which he confessed to have contained good many weak and doubtful 
traditions. Being reijuested by some of his friends, he compiled out 
of it, a smaller work which is called al-Mujtana, or al-Sunan al-Sughra 
whicli according to him contained only reliable traditions, and is accept- 
ed as one of the six canonical collections. 

In this book. al-Nasai entirely ignored the point of view of his 
senior contemporary al-Turmidhi, of the application of the traditions to 
the various problems, made by the different legal schools of the Muslim 
divines. His main object was only to establish the text of traditions 
and the differences between their various versions, almost all of which 
he quotes in extenso, instead of only referring to them like Abu Di’iid 
and al-Turmidhi. At many places he gives headings on the differences 
between the various narrators and mentions the least variations among 
their narrations which Goldziher calls pettifoggings (Eleinigkeiten). 
But these pettifoggings are of great importance to the exactitude of a 
truriitionist and are not limited to the chapters on rituals only as the 
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famous Ausirian Orientalist says, but abound in other chapters also. At 
places, after giving the various versions of a ^adlth he points to some 
of them as incorrect and some as correct. In the choice of his authori- 
ties he had been strict. As a matter of fact it is said that his canons 
of criticism of the narrators were more strict than those of Muslim. 
The book, however, contains many weak and doubtful traditions related 
by unknown narrators of doubtful veracity. 


THE SVNAN OF AI.-DAniin (181-2.55). 

Another important Sunau work is that of al-Ddrimi (797-868). It 
is the earliest Sunan work received by us. An old manuscript copy of 
the book was brought from Mecca and lithographed and published in 
India at the instance of the greatest patron of Hadith learning during 
the last century, Nawwab 8iddfq Hasan Khan of Bhopal, one of the 
most active independent Indian Native States which is now governed by 
one of the most enlightened princes of the country. 

The author of the Sunan, Abu Muhammad ‘Abdullah b. ‘Abdil 
Rahman is said to have come from the Arabian tribe of Banu 
Tamim to which he belonged probably by Muwalat. He was bom in 
the year 181/797. He travelled a good deal in the pursuit of traditions 
and studied it with the important traditionist of his time like Yazld b. 
Hirun, Sa’id b. ‘Amir and others, and was marked for his interest in 
traditions and for his veracity and piety. The keenness of his intellect 
and his wide knowledge was generally recognised. His contentment 
and religiousness was proverbial. He was offered the post of a Judge at 
Samarqand but he did not accept it so long as he was not pressed hard 
for it and having accepted the poet he resigned it just after deciding 
one case only. He died in the year 256/868. 

His Sunan has been described by some of the iriportant tradi- 
tionists as a Musnad work, which is obviously a mistake unless the 
term is used in its general sense. Some traditionists call it a 9ahlh or 
genuine (a collection of only genuine traditions). But this also is a 
ndstake. It contains many traditions which do not satisfy the condi- 
tions necessary for a genuine case. It contains three thousand five 
hundred and fifty traditions which are arranged in fourteen hundred 
and eight chapters, according to their contents. 

- A special feature of the book is its general introductory chapter in 
which the compiler has collected together in various chapters^ traditiofts 
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oonnectod ^th certioD practices bf the Arabs before the appearance of 
Islun, with certdm matters coimected with the life and character 
of Mohammad, with the writing down of traditions and the high 
place of knowledge, etc. In the general plan of the body of the book he 
has followed the same system as has been followed by later compilers' 
of Snnan works. In the body of the book, after some traditions the 
compiler adds notes in some of which he gives bis own opinion on 
certain problems, or identifies the narrators or criticises their character 
or points out the difference between their versions of a tradition. 
But soch notes in this book are very few and too short in comparison 
with those in the works which have been already discussed. 

The work has been generally accepted as reliable and had been 
pronounced by some traditionists as the sixth of the canonical 
collections. Bnt it never attained the position of any of the first three 
works, because it contained more weak and defective traditions than 
any of them. 


SPBOlAIi FBATTTBBS OF HADITH LITER ATT7RE. 

HadkhAiterature possesses certain special features. (2) Isnad. 
“ Each Hadith in every compilation of tradition till the end of the 
fourth century is prefixed by an Isnad, t.e., the chain of narrators 
from the prophet or his companion down to the compiler, throu^^ 
whom it bad been received by him. This is the most important cha* 
racteristic of the early Hadith-literature and it gives the reader the 
necessary material to test the truth of the various reports by an exami- 
nation of the character and veracity of the various reporters at different 
stages, with the help of the vast literature on their life and character. 

The origin of the system of Isnad is a difficult and interesting 
problem. It,is entirely absent from the literature of the Greeks and 
of the Romans. The Hindus and the Chinese also do not ^ow any 
appreciable trace of it. Did it then originate among the Arabs ? 
Cactani and Horowitz have proved it to be otherwise and E. Harley 
of Islamia College has partly summarised their conclusions in the intro- 
duction to his excellent edition of the Musnad of Umar b. ‘Abdil 
'Aziz. 

Cactani has tried to show that the Isnad could not have originated 
among the Arabs. The wild desolation of the Arabian deserts and the 
nature and character of the primitive, ignorant, uncivilised and intole- 
rant Araba did not suit its <Hrigin nod early giov^. But his resulte 

9 
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are merely negative. Horowitz carried his researches farther and 
proved, by giving various instances from the Jewidi literature, that it 
was used by the Jews before the Arabs. Its use in their literature is 
found as early as the Mosaic period and by the Talmudic times its 
chain assumed enormous length the subject-matter being of the most 
varied nature. “ He adds,” says Mr. Harley, ” that it is possible 
that Islam having once borrowed the system of Isnad from the Jews 
and developed it on its own lines, may have influenced in its turn, 
the Jewish prototype, for in the Talmudic literature, there is no idea 
of chronological method and the oldest extant work attempting such 
an arrangement was composed after 855 A. D., more than a century 
later than the earliest Islamic work on Isnad-critique.” ” From this 
and from the fact that the important Jewish works had been composed 
in the Islamic dominion,” writes Prof. Horowitz (this sentence 
have been left out by Mr. Harley), “it may be inferred that this 
historical interest (of the Jews) was due to the Islamic influence.” 

The main point of these important results of the minute researches 
of the Modern European Orientalists, had been already anticipated by 
some of the medieval Muslim divines, of which Prof. Horowitz and 
others appear to have been unaware. Ibn Hazm (d. 456-10C4) a well- 
known Muslim scholar of Cordova, in a passage in his al-Fisal fil- 
Milal, which has been quoted by al-Suyutf in his Tadribul-Rdwi,4)ad 
already dealt with the main points arrived at by the distinguished 
European Orientalists. 

The Muslims having either borrowed the Isnad from the Jews or 
originated it like some other primitive peoples who preserved their 
religious and other teachings only in their memory, developed it a 
great deal and gave it a scientific basis by creating a vast literature on 
the life and character of the narrators and establishing the value of 
reliability of the various types of Isnad. This scientiic literature of 
the Muslims, as Horowitz has pointed out, influenced the literature of 
the Jews. In it the Muslims take great pride ; and to it Prof. Margo- 
liouth refers when he says that they are justified in taking pride 
in their science of tradition. 

The determination of the period when the system of Isnad was 
first applied to Hadfth is more important for its student, than its 
origfo. About this again Cactani holds that its first appearance in 
Hadith had not been earlier than the beginning of the 2nd century of 
the Hijra, about the middle of which it became an ordinary fealture 
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of Hadith. But Horowitz writes tbiat ** Isnad in its primitive form 
was then somewhere ahont the 75 A.H.-694 A.D. already estoblisl:^ 
and one has no right, merely hecanse it appears incidentally in the 
letters, to deny it to ‘Urwa (who according to Gactani never used Isnad)' 
without further consideration of those Ahadith supplied with statement 
of authorities for which he stands as sponsor. “ Isnad,” he adds, 
” was indeed already customary in his time hut it was not yet an 
absolute necessity.” In the absence of any literature of the early 
periods of Islam it is difficult to assign any dehnite date to the ap> 
pearance of Isnad in Hadith. But there is no doubt that the period 
fixed for it by Horowitz is very near to what is claimed by the early 
Muslim traditionists. 

The system having begun in connection with Hadith was extend- 
ed by the Arabic authors to many other branches of Arabic literature 
like geography, history, belles-letters, etc. ” There are works,” says 
Prof. Margoliouth, ” of which the subject-matter is so frivolous that 
one marvels at the trouble taken by the authors to record the name of 
each transmitter and the date and place at which he beard the narra- 
tive ; an example is the ‘MagAri-ul-'DshshAq* of al-SarrAj, a collection 
of cases wherein men and women are supposed to have died of love, 
where the author records, with minute accuracy, the date at which he 
heard the story end gives similar details of the transmitters.” 

PAHT TAKEN BY THE MEMBERS OF THE FAIR SEX. 

The second important feature of Hadith-literature is the prominent 
part taken by the members of the fair sex in the preservation and 
propagation of Hadith. 

There are few sciences in the development of .which the members 
of the fair sex took more or less equal part with their brethrm. The 
science of Hadith is the most important and outstanding exception 
in this respect. Since the earliest history of Islam the women tradi- 
tionists took prominent part in the evolution of ^adlth, and at every 
stage of the development of H&dlth-literature they took keen and lively 
interest in it. There lived at every period in its history numerous 
eminent lady traditionists and narrators of traditions before whom 
many of their eminent brethren bowed. Their names are found in 
abundance in various works on the Asmd’-al-BijAl. The word BijAl 
(men) in this connection should be noted to inelnde the Nisa (women) 
jhst as it is used in the I. F. C. to include them. 
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Just after the death of the prophet of Tslam 'A’isha bis bride, 
had been the most prominent among the traditionists of her time. 
She had been one of the six largest reporters of tradi tions and instruct- 
ed a large number of the students of tradition of her time, including 
the most eminent men-traditionists. After her death ^af^, Amra, 
Umm-al-Dard&* were considered as some of the most important 
custodians of knowledge. After their death every compiler of tradi- 
tions, including Ahmad b. Hanbal and al-Bukhdri reported traditions 
on the authority of some of the women traditionists. In the 5th 
century Karima was taken as the best authority on the book of 
al-Bukh&ri. With her died the great historian-traditionists of Baghdd 
al-Kbatib-al-Baghd&di read the book. Fatima, a contemporary of 
Karima, was also accepted as a great authority on traditions. In the 
6th century of the Hijra, Shuhda of Spain was acknowledged as one 
of the greatest traditionists. Her lectures were attended by a large 
number of students ; many of them, because of her great reputation, 
falsely claimed to have read traditions with her. The 7th and 8th 
centuries of the Hijra had been particularly celebrated for a large 
number of lady traditionists whose names are mentioned by Ibn 
Hajar in his work dealing with the prominent persons of the 8tb 
century. Zaynab-ah Shari, Daqiqa, the daughter of Murshid, Zaynab, 
the daughter of Ahmad, 'A’isha the daughter of Muhammad, are only 
a few of the celebrated lady traditionists of the period who delivered 
lectures on various books and treatises on Hadltb and other connected 
subjects, which were attended by a large number of students including 
men as well as women. The autograph sanads in the manuscripts 
of al-Masbikhatu Ma'al-Takbrlj of the Kitdb-al-Kifdya and of 
the Majmua-fil-Hadlth which are preserved in the Orienal Fublic 
Library of Patna show that these books had been read over by various 
women traditionists to their students, men as well as women who 
attended these lectures together. > 


neotbality to the state. 

Another important feature of ^ddlth-literature, is its development 
.without any help or encouragement by the Caliphs, Umayyad or 
Abbaside. Most of the important traditionists had been either ill-treat- 
ed by tlpse who reigned in the name of Islamic religion or, in their 
pious stoicism, refused and rejected their help if it was ever offered. 
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None of the compilers of the important and generally accepted 
standard collections of Hadlth received by us, from Mdlik the author 
of the Muwatta down to Ibn Mdja the author of one of the Sunan 
works, ever received any post or purse from any of the Caliphs or 
their officials. Almost the whole of the important part of Hddlth- 
literature which we have received, developed only as a result of the 
spontaneous religious enthusiasm of the Muslim divines in spite of 
the Caliphs and their courtiers and officials. 

DEVOTION AND EXACTITUDE OF THE TRADITIONISTS. 

Few of the devotees of any other branch of literature in Arabic, 
or probably in any other language also, can rival with the devotees of 
traditions, in their sincere devotion to their subjects and exactitude 
with regard to it. All the various compiles of the different collections 
of Hddfth laboured bard and suffered immensely for the sake of 
knowledge. Their devotion to it has been described by some of the 
modern European Orientalists as ‘ fanatical.’ Their efforts after 
exactitude which has been characterised by some other Orientalists as 
‘ scrupulous ’ and ‘ slavish ’ had been unsurpassable. They laid down 
definite strict principles about the methods of learning, teaching and 
scribing traditions, for the guidance of the students as well as of the 
teachers of Hddfth. 


Calcutta. 


(Concluded) 



LITERARY BASIS FOR REVIVAL OF INDIAN 
ARCHITECTURE 

S. C. MUKERJEE, B.A. (G.D. ARCH.), A.I.I.A. 


Bevival of Indian architecture, since long, has been engaging the atten* 
tion of architects and art critics. 11 is now universally acknowledged that 
the indigenous architecture existing or otherwise should be revived. The 
most patent objections which were raised against its introduction on the 
score of costliness and as to its adaptability have effectively been met with. 
A distinct change is apparent in the tendency of architecture in India, for 
the pseudo-European (or as Havell calls it, Anglo-Indian) style which has 
been prevalent since the commencement of British rule, seems to be 
losing ground day by day. A consciousness with regard to the national 
architecture is .slowly appearing. Attempts are now being made to use 
traditional forms, obtained from interesting relics of the country. Most 
common features in the street picture of an Indian town to-day are a tiny 
bit of chajja (sloping cornice), a cusped or Ajanta arch, some distorted 
south-Indian column, a bracket from Ouzerat, Delhi or Bijapore. But 
this is not all that is meant by a revival. 

It is a very mistaken idea that application of some tiny feature 
willy-nilly from ancient monuments change the style, although when properly 
handled they are aids to the expression of a particular purpose. The details 
only do not make up a stylo, ana to revive and resuscitate Indian architect 
ture, one must absorb the spirit in which those ornaments or features have 
been used. Every architectural detail has some meaning, has a story to 
tell, a proper grasp of which ensures right application. Besides architectural 
features, the grouping in plan or elevation, the orientation (/.c., the arrange- 
ment of blocks with reference to the prevailing direction of wind) should be on 
the basis of our Silpa Sastras, which though hedged in circumlocutory expres- 
sions, give clear hints as to the po'nts to be emphasised in a certain build- 
ing. The disposition of blocks in storeyed mansions or arrangement of 
rooms therein, is as ^>cientific as can be adopted with advantage for present- 
day building purposes. Certain parts are projected out, and by an orderly 
difference of height in them, a pleasing composition, symmetrical or asym- 
metrical, is obtained. In Vardhamana mansion,' a type of which is tit for 
Kshatriyas, it is suggested that blocks in the south and west should bo 
four-storeyed, the cast, north, and central blocks *kould consist of a single 
storey only.^ The general proportion is determined by six simple rules 
known as Aya, Vyayu, etc.,^ for ascertaining length, breadth, etc. The 
main heights of a building are determined by proportions known as San- 
tikas,^ Paushtikas*"^* etc. The right application of those established prin- 
ciples should be the aim of those who are striving for revival, and the 
superficial embellishments are to be subordinated, which have now become 


1 It is the largest of tbe six types of storeyed mansioDs according to Mfinas&ra. 

* Architecture of Manas&ra , Vol. IV, P. K. Acbarya, pp. 892-93. 

3 Dtetionary of Hindu Architecture , P. K. Acbarya, pp. 606-11. 

< ^flnt«ka(hsigbt)-Breadth. 

* Pauehtika (bttgbt)*-!} Breadth. 
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the chief means with so-called sthapatya-vi^aradas to blind the public as to 
the true self of Indian architecture. 

The existing relics of the country are too meagre to afford us a 
thorough and systematic study of the architecture we have in view to 
revive. The ravages of time, vandalism, and iconoclastic outrage have 
left but little to develop the lost art of the country on scientific lines. 
Hence, we shall have to fall back upon a chaotic mass of architectural lite- 
rature to gather useful information for the purpose. For a scientific deve- 
lopment, a proper survey of the extant relics on a comparative method to 
verify the principles of our Silpa-Sastras, and a study of those of which 
there are authentic records in ancient works must be undertaken. There are 
innumerable references to wonderful architecture not found existing 
which will perhaps be lost to India for ever, if steps are not taken to 
revive them. One looks with wonder at the American skyscrapers but we 
had buildings up to eighteen storeys in height. The existing Gopuras (t.e., 
the gateways) to the icmples in South-India are eight to nine storeys in 
height. The invention of dying machines had become a monopoly of the 
western nations, but in Samaruogana-Sutradbara by Bhojaraja^ (an architec- 
tural treatise of the 11th century) there is a vivid description of the 
machine. Dr. Barua in an article in the Calcutta Review ^ suggests that 
the motive force for those machines were heated mercury. The Indian 
system of town or village planning is certainly of an advanced order. Mr. 
Oeddos among others strongly supports its adoption. The grand manner 
of planning which has been adopted for modern American towns is much 
like our system. The chess-board pattern treatment of ancient Chinese 
towns is very similar to wha^. wc obtain in the Manasara and other Silpa- 
fliistras.*^ It is.however to be regretted that the City Improvement Trusts 
of this country seem to be slow and indifferent as to its adoption. The 
only notable example is the modern town of Joypur, where the layout 
is on the principle of our Silpa-6astras with some variation to suit the 
contour of the site. 

It is for the right understanding of a particular style of architecture in 
all its bearing that the study of literature relating to it is absolutely neces- 
sary. What is called the South Indian style to-day is not perhaps devoid of 
a Syrian clement, and in reviving the same (which is predominatingly a 
Hindu style) it is imperative that purer forms should be adopted, after eli- 
minating incoherent foreign elements. The Martanda (sun) temple at 
Kashmir, a Hindu work of the eighth century, is an example where traces of 
Indo-Bactrian influence (perhaps entering by way of Gandhara) are observed. 
A very permanent Moslem impress has also been left on the domestic archi- 
tecture of {he place, on account of continued Mahomedan domination for 
several centuries. Now in order to revive the ancient local style, apart 
from literary guidance, we shall have to look forward to the adjoining valley 
of Kangra for purely indigenous forms to replace those features which have 
been thrust upon it from outside. It is therefore always deceptive to rely 
mainly upon a superficial survey of monuments for the purpose of revival. 


1 SamarUngana-SutradhUra, editad by T. G. Sastri, Chap, 31. 

3 Calcutta Review, December, 1033, pp. 289-01. 

^ Compare the Praaiara type of villege plan from Architecture of MdnasSra by P. K. 
Acharya, Voi. V (plate on Praetara village. Chap. VII), with the plan or the city of Suchan. 
p. 183, Vol. n. Yule'e Travels of Marco Polo, Srd edition. 
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There are other aspects equally important connected with the revival. 
A careful study of the system of construction and use of materials with the 
help of Sanskrit texts available on the subject should be undertaken. The 
existing monuments give some idea of the method of construction but that 
is not sufficient for our purpose. It will be necessary to study and compare 
the different texts relating to the subject to understand the scientific signi- 
ficance of the various methods adopted in olden days. Experiment with 
material must be carried on to standardise their use in the light of modem 
practice. Indian plaster and mortar (components of which vary in different 
texts) are proverbially strong and adhesive, as a result of which walls not 
very massive stand even to-day. Collection and seasoning of wood which 
have been treated in detail in most of the texts, may be accepted 
as a better process, as woodwork, thret* or four centuries old, is in a 
fairly good condition. Craftsmanship in wood as found in Guzerat and 
upper Deccan is excellent indeed and can be favourably compared with the 
best Chinese works of the Tang and succeeding dynasties. The method of 
joinery in wood and stone is so simple and effective that there is hardly any 
reason for us to copy from other sources and, proper direction being given, 
craftsmen will be able to follow this. There is an elaborate ritual with regard 
to the ceremony of laying foundation but the priests now-a-days, on account 
of their sheer ignorance of the Sfistras, ^ offer puja to Daksliina Kfiliku ® 
only. As a matter of fact, there is a presiding deity for each and every 
part of the site and it is obligatory on the Sthapati or bis agent to offer puja 
to each of them. The old and neglected building practices are to be revived 
and modified where necessarv to fit in with the modem practice. Thus in 
matters of construction also literary directions are of considerable im- 
portance. 

There are many beautiful and well-preserved remains of Indo-Moslem 
architecture, claim of which for revival is equally strong. Here again the 
help of literature must be sought for. Of course it may be argued that 
certain principles or rules can be deduced from a survey of the existing 
monuments of the style but they will be hardly sufficient for the purpose. 
It is considered that Moslem architectural literature is rather scanty but 
research in this direct'on is still in its infancy. Brigg’s, Rivoira*^ and 
others have worked on this subject but there is hardly anything, particularly 
about the Indo-Moslem style, in their works. Only the Archaeological 
Survey of India publications attempted to deal with the subject. But the 
authority of most of these w’orks is the standing edifice upon which they 
make their own observations with appended historical notes. They have in 
solitary instances attempted to go into original texts in support of their 
contention and hence can hardly be relied upon. The manuscripts Qour-i- 
Amir and Amal-i-Srdeh which deal with important wArks of Persia and the 
bordering places (the latter refers to the Taj specially) deserv^e particular 
mention.^ At the present state of our knowle<lge Moslem architectural texts 
seem to be scanty. 


^ Besides works solely devoted to architectare, these rituals are to be foartd in the 
Ptiranas (Matiya and Agni) and Igamas {Suprahheda, Kdmika, and Kdrana). 

* An incarnation of Sakti (Kfill) worshipped in Bengal. 

3 BriggSt Architecture of Syria and Pakstine ; Rivoira of Moslem Architecture. 

^ ‘N^at India owes to Central Asia in IsUniic Architecture in hlamic Culture 
Jan., 1984. 
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Regarding Hindu architecture, there is an unsystematised mass of 
literature in works of Astronomy, History (Puranas) and Religion besides^ 
several important texts written particularly on the subject. It will certainly 
pave the way smooth for revival if the laborious and irksome task of collect- 
ing and editing these with notes and iilusirations be undertaken. The 
history of English Renaissance tells us that architects not only loaded their 
portfolios with sketches and measured drawings of Greek and Roman 
buildings but also the Latin work of Vitruvius, the father of classic archi- 
tecture, appeared in different European languages within a short period. 
For an Indian renaissance, methods similar to those followed by the 
European architects of the period should necessarily be adopted. Hence, 
apart from a study of the existing monuments, the literary basis! s one of 
the fundamentals which cannot be ignored if Indian architecture is to be 
revived and have an honoured place in the histcry of architecture of the 
world. • 


10 
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HALTING RECOVERY IN AMERICAN ECONOMY 

It takes years to raise an economic recovery to the peak as it takes 
years to bring an economic depression to the bottom. We have become 
quite conscious of, or rather disgusted with this tedious process of getting 
back to the "normal " state of things during the last two years, first, in 
regard to the price of jute and, secondly, in regard to the gold-position. The 
story of recovery from every country to-day is the same. Nowhere do we find 
" roses, roses all the way." The course of recovery is generally considered 
to be dramatic in the U.S.A. And yet even in that dRuntry businessmen, 
economists and politicians have long given up the hopes of a speedy 
normalization. The halting, nay, almost provocatively slow processes, 
constitute the chief topic of discussion among business connoisseurs and 
persons adept in the handling of conjunctures and economic barometers, for 
instance, those connected with the Nation*s Business, 

It is very interesting that not even the most optimistic fortune-tellers 
of the stock exchanges and h^roscopists of the economic c}cle are venturing 
to predict today a really w'orthwhile consummation until 1937. 

It is still the consensus of most technical Washington observers, of the 
non-political variety, that business in 1035, measured by a number of 
different standards, mainly industrial production, will be somewhat better 
than in 1934, but not much better, not spectacularly better. 

The picture ahead looks like this. A spring peak in early spring, then 
a gradual but not a critical decline of business activity through the late 
spring and early summer — a little more than the let-down normally expected 
at that time of year, then a late fall upturn of moderate proportions. Thus 
there has been no sustained boom in 1035. Also no collapse, no big crisis. 

Public exp6?nditureR will help sustain business, will keep it from going 
too far backward, but will not give it much of a definite push forward. 

Recovery is a relative thing, and there are many ways of looking at it. 
There is no doubt that recovery has been under way for nearly two years. 

We have now reached the stage in the business cycle where general 
business upturn can come only when durable goods have turned upward. 

By " durable goods " is meant anything which will la^t from five years 
up — automobiles, electrical appl’ances, refrigerators, houses, and the things 
which go to make houses, also industrial equipment, steel, rails, locomo- 
tives, heavy construction projects, and the like. 

The contrast with consumer goods is clear. There cannot be as much 
gain in consumer goods in the next couple of years ns in the past couple of 
years, say the American experts. Most of the improvement to date has 
been in consumer goods — stuff which people buy to eat, or wear, or consume 
at once. Those trades and industries which are ** feeling good," which 
don't understand the continued depression, are lines which make or sell 
consumer goods, or which depend on them. 

In the line of consumer goods Unemployment and relief rolls are about 
as high now as a year ago. Even with the best of luck on government 
work relief, the actual purchasing power of the masses cannot be increased 
much within the next year. Thus, there seems to be no hope of anything 
like upturn in business based on upturn of consumer goods. 
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Gains in 1985 will be one-third due to consumer goods* perhaps* and 
two thirds to durable goods. 

Among industries, new expenditures for durable or capital goods will be 
largely of the defensive type. Factories will replace obsolete machines* not 
with the purpose of expansion, but with the idea of bringing production 
costs down. 

These expenditures will not be of spectacular proportions* because* they 
will come out of surplus, not out of new issues to any great extent. 

Housing cannot get going on a big scale in 1935. This refers to private 
construction of homes, rather than to government construction. The 
modernization movement will progress well, but the totals will not be great* 
will not supply the deficiency in the construction lines. 

Government efforts to reform home mortgage financing are good* in the 
right direction, but it will take a year or more to make the effect felt 
strongly in actual new home construction. It takes time. 

Automobiles will have a moderately good year, but the Current 
enthusiastic talk about automobiles as the force to pull people out of 
depression is now at peak and will subside within a few months. 

Electrical equipment and supplies ought to do relatively well* better 
than most durable goods lines, due largely to government boosting efforts. 
Air conditioning is a big new industry for the future* but it will take a 
number of years yet for development. 

liailroud purchases will be very moderate. There is much talk about 
big buying by railroads, with K. F. C., financing* but those who know the 
Inside of the railroad situation feel that buying will be limited to the 
“ must ** articles. 

Steel production, it would seem cannot be much more than ten per 
cent, better in 1985 than in 1934. 

Government regulations have been tempered and there is no doubt of 
some expansion of new capital issues* considerable amounts of refinancing. 
'J’his will be good* but within well informed quarters there is no expectation 
of any great rise of new capital issues before late in the year. 

The budget is unbalanced for the year ending the middle of 1936. 

Under tliese circumstances, inflation is bound to vi^in, for the public 
always likes inflation while it is on the up. It seems so easy* so stimulat- 
ing, so beneficial. The politicians who advocate it seem so much more 
plausible than their long-faced opponents who must go back into history to 
prove that inflation has its morning after. 

To balance the budget in 1936 is politically out of the question^ To 
balance it in 1937 would mean drastic curtailment of the dispensation of 
public funds (for public u orks and relief) on the eve of an election. Or it 
would mean some tremendous increase in taxes, also on election eve. To 
the political mind, neither is thinkable. 

Sometime, somehow, new tricks may be devised by the Government* 
plausible at the time, perhaps welcomed by the public, but leading inevitably 
to some form of credit inflation, — the kind of inflation which raises prices 
and creates speculative business excesses. 

Credit inflation is the expansion of baiiE deposits, of '* bank money,’* 
due mainly to government borrowings, which are transformed into bank 
credit. 

As for currency inflation, the printing of new quantities of paper 
money, the chances are that it will not be done* despite numerous pending 
bills for it* and despite the big push of the inflationary bloc in Congress. 
Farm mortgages will not be refinanced by new currency. The bonus will 
not oe paid in greenback3. 
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Taxes, of course, must be increased. When and bow much ? Uncer- 
tain. Officials up to the present have talked of business boom next year, 
1986, and of rising activity and profits, which, with existing levels of tax 
rates, would raise ample revenues and make a start toward budget balancing* 
they sai(j. Now, however, the expectations of business boom are more 
moderate ; consequently the estimates of revenue receipts are smaller. 

There will be a new tax bill in Congress this session, at issue in May 
and June. It will surely extend most of the excise taxes which otherwise 
would expire in June. There is about a 50-50 chance that it will also 
impose new excise taxes on selected commodities or lines, thus raising the 
tax revenues next year. 


Benoykumar Sarkar. 


KAUTALYA IN BUDDHIST PERSPECTIVES 

So far as literary evidences are concerned, it is vis-a-vis (I) Panini, 
(2) Patanjali, (3) the Kamasutra, (4) Tantrahhyayika, (5) the Pancha- 
iantra, (6) the Yajnavalhya Smriti, (7) the M^u Samhita, (8) the 
Raghuvamsa, (9) the Sahuntala, (10) the Dasakumara Chariia, (11) the 
PuranaSf (12) the Kamandakiniti. (13) the Hrihat Samhita, (14) the 
Charaka Samhiia, (15) the Mudrarakshasa, etc., that the orientations of 
the Arthasasfra were investigated up till now. These are nil Sanskritic 
and “ Hindu "sources. A few Jaina sources were also studied, namely, 
the (1) Nitivakyamrita, (2) iho Nandi (3) .biuyogadvara. 

The Buddhist and Pali sources had been neglected. Hopkins’s reference 
to the Jflta/cas was v(‘ry slight. New lights, therefore, have been thrown 
on the Kautalya question by the publication of H. E Johnston’s paper on 
‘ Two Studios in the Arthnsastra of Kautalya " in the Journal of the lioyal 
Asiatic Society (London) for January, 1029, because here the perspectives 
are derived from Buddhi.st sources, namel>, (1) the works of Asvaghosa 
(second century A. C. ?) (2) Aryasura’s Ja/afrf/ Mala (fourth century A.C. ?) 

and (3) the Lankavatarasutra (fourth centur\ A.C. ?) 

It is to be understood, however, that the dates of these Buddhist texts 
are in any case as questionable as those of the Hindu ’’ and Jaina texts 
mentioned above. Altogether, wc- encounter onc»* more the eternal problem 
of Indian chronology, — namely, the ascertainment of an unknown with 
reference to another unknown or questionable. 

Let us begin with Johnston's general orientations. On the one hand, 
he would not care to read into the Arihasasira the " ideas oj a great 
statesman or a deep political thinker." On the other hand, he believes 
that " half its value is missed by treating it as the pedontic theories of a 
Pandit." In his judgment it is " in essence the work of a practical admi- 
nistrator " whose interc'st in political thc’ories does not go beyond the consi- 
derations of the " King’s advantage." The Arlhasastra is, besides, alleged 
to be " unfettered by moral or religious prejudices except in so far as their 
existence in others affects the execution of policy." 

In his Saundaranrmda Asvaghosa uses the concept of the conquest 
of the earth," says Johnston. But the doctrine of vijigisu or world- 
conqueror in the chauvinistic sense was not used with the alleged " relent- 
less logic " in Aavaghosa’s days as in the days of Kautalya. In Johnston's 
logic Asvaghosa must therefore be earlier than Kautalya. 

But this interpretation is questionable. One might perhaps argue^ on 
the contrary, that although the Kautalyan category was already there 
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Aevagbosa’s personal message happened to be different from, nay, the 
opposite of Kautalya’s. Hence to the one it was very subsidiary while to the 
other it was a prominent item in thought. May be, even the same category 
of world-conquest was used in a humane manner by Asvaghosa while in 
Kautalya’s mentality it was perhaps nothing but a creed of alleged self* 
aggrandisement of the most materialistic dye. 

From the analysis of philosophical doctrines it is never safe to argue 
about their chronological relations. Let us take a historical fact. It was 
during the epoch of pacifistic ” propaganda by Sakya the Buddha’s 
followers that Ghandragupta Maury a knew how to organize his legions and 
consummate his digvijaya, Sakya’s teachings may have been unknown 
or unnoteworthy to the officials of the Maurya general staff.” This does 
not prove that the Buddha or his followers were later in time than Chandra- 
gupta Maurya or mere nonentities on any count. 

Johnston does not likewise seem to be taking a commonsense view 
when he believes that in his liuddhachariia AsvLghosa might have seized 
the opportunity to condemn the Rcalpolilik, so to say, of the Kautalyan 
Arthetsaatra, had this latter treatise been known to be a standard work '* 
by this time. 

As suggested above, the situation might be entirely otherwise. In 
other words the alleged Kautalyan chauvinism and cult of self-aggrandise- 
ment may have been quite dominant in the philosophical of Hindustan 
for a number of centuries. But not everybody cared to take interest in it 
or to have the inspiration to condemn it, — not, at any rate, the professors of 
Sakyan cult of humanitarianism, Asokan Dhamma and so forth. The world 
was pluralistic enough for both the Asvaghosan and the Kautalyan strands 
of life and thought. From the indifference of Asvaghosa in regard to 
Knutalya we can infer nothing as to the chronological relations between the 
two. Wo understand simply that neither in Saundaramvda not in Buddha- 
chariia are we to find the characteristic messages of the Arihaaaatra, To-day, 
for instance, ( very power in Eur-America aiid Asia is keeping its gun powder 
dry although a dominant political and moral philosophy of the hour is to be 
seen in the cult of world-peace, disarmament and what not. The philosophers 
of militaristic energism are pl> ing their trade merrily although anti-mili- 
taristic preachings over the ra(lio are frequent. 

In Aryasura's Jaiaha Mala Johnston detects certain tenets which seem 
to be like those of Kautalya. The phrase vitiJiauiilyapraaangeau used by 
Aryosura has been supposed to contain Kautalya's name. According to 
Johnston, therefore, “ it- is quite certain that Ar\asura knew the Arthasastra 
of Kautalya and that in his day it was regarded as the standard 
work.” 

Unfortunately the passages cited indicate noUiing more than a mora- 
list's ” shortest way ” with politics. And as it is the object of the 
writer to condemn just those aspects of Khattavijja or Kaatriyavidya, the 
Kastriya science, or politics which deal with di^omatic manoeuvres, double 
dealings, intrigues, etc., the common noun nt’ftkatifffj/a has been used. No 
person need be understood hero as a matter of coui*8e and there is no ques- 
tion of the Arihaaaaira being a standard book or even a book in the time of 
Aryasura. 

Nitikauiilya is crookedness of policy. It is not identical with Kautilya- 
n?7i (politics or political science or statecraft). There is no presumption to 
think that either a book or an author is meant here. Even if Kauiihjaniti 
had been used by Aryasura one might suspect perhaps that we had here a 
sly* hit at the book or the author or both. But in nitikauiilya no sugges- 
tion along those lines can be automatically entertained. 
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However, Johnston's interpretations bring the Arthagasira between 
Asvaghosa of the second century A. C. and Aryasura of the fourth century. 
A. G. The lower limit of its composition can hardly be later than 260 
A. C., says he. 

The Lanlxavaiarasuira has an appendix of 884 slokas which belongs to 
the fith* century A. C. In the prophecy about future riaia that are to 
arise, the appendix mentions them in the following order : (1) Panini, (2) 
Katyayana, (3) Yajnavalkya, (4) Valmiki, (5) Masuraksa, (6) Kautilya, 
(7) Asvalnyana and (8) the scion of the Sakyas. 

The mention of Kautilya in the fifth century list of riaia without 
reference to the Mauryas leads Johnston to the following conclusion; 
Visnugupta Kautilya, the author of the Ar/Ziasastra, was- a different person 
from the minister of Chandragupta Maurya, whose name perhaps was 
Chanakya. 

This line of reasoning is not long followed by Johnston. One finds 
that it is arbitrary. In any case he hastens to conclude that the lower 
limit of the composition of the Arthaaostra is certainly not later than 
about 250 A. C., and that the upper limit is perhaps the beginning of the 
Christian era. 

Incidentally it is to be observed that Masuraksa is known as the author 
of Nitisasfra in the Tibetan Tanjur. This work, be it noted further, is 
placed in that list “ just after a slightly longer work called both Chandkya 
nitisastra and Chanakija rajanitisasfra/* 

Johnston has approached the Arihaaastra not only from the perspective 
of Buddhist ideology but also from that of administrative experience. He 
believes that “ Kautilya's attitude comes naturally in fact to all who have 
been engaged in administrative work." And on the strength of such ex- 
perience he has attempted explanations of certain passages on land tenure 
and agriculture which need not bo discussed in this context. But it is worth 
while to observe that he finds himself unable to accept the theories set out 
in Breloer's KautaViya-StucVicn I. Daa Grundcigentuvi in Indicn (Bonn 
1927). His disagreement with Breloer on certain issues is radical. 

Benoykumar S a rear 

JAPANESE SHIPPING ECONOMICS 

The progress of Japan in the shipping industry is an important pheno- 
menon of recent years. And this is intimately connected with her industrial 
and commercial expansion. According to the reports published by the 
Oriental Economist it appears that among the many indices of economic 
recovery in the world- economy none is more importmt than the Japanese 
activities in the shipping world. 

The main cause is the high-speed development of all branches of 
Japanese industry and the consequently brisk movements, both ways, of 
raw materials and finished merchandise. Last year's volume of foreign 
trade in both directions represented a 80% increase, giving employment 
to a far larger number of deep-sea vessels than in other years, and this 
had a beneficial effect on the ncar-sea (coasting) trade through a reduced 
supply of bottoms. 

Besides being indicative of decided improvement in all departments of 
shipping activity last year over the previous year, the tabulations clearly 
disclose the fact that charter rates far outstripped freight rates in their upward 
movement. Under the circumstances, not only the tonnage of chartered 
foreign vessels, chiefiy Chinese, gained at a rapid pace, but a general cry 
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was rising among shipping operators for a removal of the ban on ioteignr 
ship imports. 

The development is symptomatic both of boom shipping conditions and 
of a dearth in the supply of tonnage to a harmful degree. Dearth of tonnage 
is attested by complete absence of any idle tonnage even in these days of 
worldwide shipping stagnation. Many in shipping circles are already 
advocating at least a partial lifting of the ship import ban. These men 
contend that along with the enforcement of the Ship Improvement Law, 
ship import regulation has been largely accountable for the present prosperi- 
ty. Its continuation is undoubtedly desirable. But another side to the 
question is the fact that Japanese operators are having recourse to 
foreign vessels aggregating 300,000 tons, evidencing an • under-supply of 
bottoms. To obtain relief from the prevailing situation, modification of the 
ship import regulation has been in progress. Shipping opinion rather seems 
to favour of such a sentiment increasingly. 

After protracted departmental negotiations the Government is now 
ready to give effect to the second Ship Improvement ^Measure, for which 
the direct incentive, of course, has been the encouraging result sho^vn by the 
first one. The new measure provides that 30 yen be granted as subsidy for 
every ton of a superior ship built, and every ton of an old one scrapped. 
New tonnage to be constructed according to this plan is to be 50,000 tons 
and the law is to be in force for one year. It is clear that, like the previous 
one, the new measure will do much toward breaking up ^all and medium- 
size obsolete ships and toward adding many superior vessels to the Japanese 
merchant marine. Applications have already been filed in sufficient 
measure to fill up the prescribed tonnage, as follows: By the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha for three 7000-ton vessels to be placed in its European 
service; the Osaka Shosen Kaisha, two ships of 7,000 tons each, also for 
European service; and the Mitsui Bushan Kaisha for two 7000-ton ships 
of special construction. 

While the law is effective only for a year, the chances are for the 
legislation to be renewed so as to make it virtually a semi-permanent law. 

Arguments by shipping corporations for subsidized building may obtain 
Government endorsement in view of the fact that Great Britain and other 
nations are now inclined to a vigorous merchant-shipping expansion policy 
by state subsidy. 

Netherlands Indies- Japan shipping negotiations, a matter of outstanding 
importance for the future of Japanese shipping, have not made any progress 
to warrant a forecast. A successful conclusion, it is needless to say, 
should exercise a stabilizing influence on Japanese shipping activities. 

Shipping prosperity is more than ever dependent on foreign trade 
conditions, domestic industrial activity, movements of foreign exchange, 
etc. In this respect President Kenkichi Kagami of the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha made the following observation: “The outlook for 1985 shipping 
trade, it appears, is for a slightly less pronounced activity than in the year 
1984. Unless some new constructive factors loom up, a recovery in world 
trade (the fundamental influence on shipping activity) will be difficult to 
attain, specially in view of the worldwide application of quota systems, 
contingent foreign exchange control, and other trade impediments whoso 
efficacy should begin to manifest itself during the current year.’' Japanese 
trade prospects are said to be not encouraging. The higher costs of imported 
raw materials and a rise in commodity prices at home are tending to contract 
exports and lead to a retrogression in import activity also. 


BfiNpyEimAR Sarkabb 



^cviemst a «5 of ^00^0 

Yalmlki Bamayana condensed in the Poet’s own words — Text in 
Devanagari and English Translation by Vidyasagara Vidyavachaspati Prof. 
P P. S. Sastri, b.a. (Oxon.)» m.a., with a Foreword by the Et. Hon. 
V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, p.c., c.h., ll.d. published by G. A. Natesan & Co., 
Madras, Price Re. 1, 4 as. 

This is an abridged version of the Rdmdyana executed with great 
caution and industry. The bulk has been reduced without jeopardising the 
connection or continuity of the story. As the Et. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa 
Sastri points out in the Foreword, “ no vestiges are visible of the dismem- 
berment, no transfusion from a foreign organism, no prose links, no varia- 
tion from the anushtubh metre.” A plain narrative of the Rrimfiyana, with 
a direct appeal, has been sought to be set before us; the varying sentiments 
that rise do not cease to be effective even without the artificial devices of 
ornament, so necessary for poetic excellence. The reader is put face to 
face with the inherent beauty of the form and is saved the obsession that the 
glittering garb inflicts. Yet the effect is hardly diminished. Th(‘ reader is 
made to do his own thinking instead of being forced to follow the only 
course of the poet’s tliought. 

S. N. M. 


The Hill Bhaiyas of Orissa, with comparative notes on Plains 
Bhuiyas by Sarat Chandra Roy, m.a. (Man in India office, Ranchi, 1935, pp. 
320 ; and Appendix of Anthropometrical measurements by Rameschandra 
Roy, M.sc.). 

The author, the well known veteran cthnographist of Chhota Nagpur, 
is to be congratulated on his ‘ fifth monograph on the aboriginal tribes of 
the Central Hill belt of India where ho is working for the last twenty-five 
years.’ Anybody who has had occasion to deal with his earliest works, 
still practically the only monographs of tribes like the Mundas, will 
appreciate th(* steady grow’th in intensity and depth, accuracy of observa- 
tion and scientific presentation in the later works. In fact this work can be 
compared very favourably with such outstanding classics as on the Veddas 
or the Todas or the Andamanese. 

First of all tbo discarded theory of the idciiity of the aboriginal 
Bhuiya tribes with the Baro-Bhuiyas is dealt with by him in brief. 
The chapter on ‘ Racial Affinities ’ takes up the previous suggestions 
of their affinities with ‘ Buis ’ of Madras by Campbell or with the 
‘ Coles * as suggested by Stirling or with the * Savaras ’ as noticed by 
Dalton. He mentions several cultural traits which this tribe possessoB in 
common with the Mundas such as the cult of the ancestral spirits, several 
types of marriage, the village and kinship organization find classes it wdili 
the • Munda tribes of the Central Belt of India’ and not with the Dravidion- 
speaking tribes of the South. But with the hundred measurements taken 
by his son, a brilliant paduate in Anthropology, which are very nicely and 
statistically tabulated, naturally some co-efficient of Racial correla* 
tions worked out woold have solved the problem more satisf^toflly. 
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The anthropometric data as analysed show a dominant dolichooepba-^ 
lie platyrrhine type and one would have liked to know what groups it will 
fit in view of Zuckermann's recent revival of Sisley's Northern and South- 
ern Dravidian types or Eickstedt’s proposal to distinguish between a Mela- 
nid Bace and a Gondid Bace in this tract. 

The economic life and material culture of this tribe who still kindle fire 
by twirling fire-sticks and eke out a crude livelihood by collecting edible 
roots or fruits and a shifting cultivation in an inhospitable environment, is 
well described. Some attempts at correlation of economic types of life and 
their political organisation or the ecological nature of the material culture 
would have made the chapter complete. The ethnographic descriptions of 
marriage, disposal of the dead, religion and magic and folk-lore bring out 
the author at his best. So also a village consisting of the theoretical descend- 
ants of one ancestor with the priest Dieuri or Diuri coming from the elder 
branch and a Naik or Pradhan, the secular headman, coming from a younger 
branch, leads one to suspect the existence of a submerged dual organisation.^ 
Thus for matrimonial purposes the villages are grouped into kutumb (rela- 
tives) who do not intermarry amongst themselves but seek brides from the 
other moiety, the bandhu (friend) villages — a sort of territorial bifurcation. 
There is also a distinct splitting of relationship terms into * baru ’ (father's 
side) and maru (mother's side) relations. Here, as in his previous mono- 
graph, the great ethnograpbist has drawn attention to the similarity of 
these tribes with the Melanesian Pentecost islanders and the Australian 
Dieris in joking relations between grandparents and grandchildren and 
the brilliant conjecture of Radcliffe Browne that the Melanesian, Australian 
and Dravidian (pre-Dravidian ?) have ultimately diverged out of a common 
root-stock, should be tested by detailed analysis of an area of which the 
Rai Bahadur's first-hand knowledge is unrivalled and which has time and 
again evoked Australian comparisons. 

Besides this functional bifurcation into priestly and headman groups 
in each village and grouping of the villages into two matrimonial groups, 
there is an interes-ting territorial grouping of the villages into groups of 
three, five, seven or thirty-two for administrative purposes known as 'Bars' 
which constitute the council of village ciders in the 'Ddr-Panchdyets,' 
The influence of religion as a controlling factor in the social organisation 
has been very clearly brought out and so also the distinction between the 
cultures of the Hill Bhuiyas and the more hindiiised Plains Bhuiyas. The 
keynote of the culture of the former is stated to bo the desire of placing 
himself in harmonious relations with bis human neighbours and with the 
invisible supernatural world.' A Dravidian element is also said to have 
entered probably into the racial composition of the Plains Bhuiyas but they 
have more affinities with the Pani Bhuiyas of the hills. Ethnographers 
will welcome this fine succinct account of a people who were once domi- 
nant in the Keonjhar, Pal Lahera and Bonai States. 

P. Mitra. 


Science and Monism, by W. P. D. Wightman, m.sc., ph.d., Forewo^ 
by Sir Percy Nunn, m.a., d.sc., litt.d , ll.d., George Allen and Unwin 
Ltd., London., 15a. net. 

No better apology could be conceived for the appearance of a book of this 
kind than the one made by Sir Percy Nunn in the Foreword, ** In the 
intellectual life of our age there is nothing more striking, nor perhaps more 
sigfificant, than the way in which Science and Philosophy, after a lon^ 

11 
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period of estrangement, have come together again and renewed their ancient 
comradeship. In such an atmosphere Dr. Wightman’s book should have 
a ready welcome. For it is an able and thorough study of one of those 
great ideas that have inflamed the imagination and guided the inquiries both 
of philosophers and of men of science since the history of thought began* and 
is written with a breadth of competence which not many students could 
achieve." Having gone thmugh the different chapters, wo are readily in- 
clined to endorse the statement in toio. 

What has inspired this volume is the author's " belief that the time 
was ripe for a reinvestigation of the problem, as old as science itself, of the 
unity of nature" {Preface, p. 11). Assuredly, this discovery is as happy as 
it is opportune. It is a patent fact that efforts at philosophical synthesis 
have been, during the last century, mostly in a minor key. But a century's 
accumulation of scientific materials has once more set the inquiring mind 
on the way to philosophic construction — to envisage, in particular, " the 
problem of whether the scientific world-picture encourages us to adopt a 
monistic philosophy " (ibid). He does not, however, ignore or minimise the 
difficulties that stand in the way. For one thing be is right in declaring 
that at the present day the accumulation of scientific knowledge is so rapid 
and the esteem in which it is held so high, that its so-called " facts are 
often removed from their context and used to " prove " the validity of some 
philosophical beJief to which they have no, immediate relevance {ibid). 
Accordingly, " the hope of the future," he opines, " lies in a greater em- 
phasis being placed upon the history of concepts." Agreeably to this con- 
viction, the first part of the book pursues ‘ the History of the Monistic 
concept ' through the ‘ classical period,' the ‘ Middle Ages and the Renais- 
sance' to ‘ the Birth of Modern Science and Philosophy ' as registered in the 
* Realistic Monism Before Haeckel.' He considers in this connection the 
historical significance of the ' unqualified monism ' of Spinoza, and * the 
failure of Spinozism' in procuring for it a well-reasoned metaphysical status. 
For as against Descartes whose method was ' synthetic' — bis argument 
proceeding from * I ' to the uni verse, — Spinoza " leapt intuitively to the 
idea of his ^^ynthesis, ^Deus sive natura/ the working out of which proceed- 
ed analytically down to individual things"- (p. 66). While we may un- 
questionably " regard Spinoza's philosophy as the most comprehensive and 
daring flight of man’s unifying imagination,’ — as " the inevitable starting- 
point of every future substantival monism," — its " failure to achieve this 
without the collocation of an attributive dualism is a salutary warning to bis 
successors." Further, it has through this signal failure of his demon- 
strated that the essential hollowness of all substantial monisms whose 
substance is characterised by what Professor Whitehead calls the " baseless 
metaphysical doctrine of undifferentiated endurance {Process and Reality, 
p. 107) can be avoided by a reshaped form of the conception of substance 
as the j)rius of all other concepts ' (p. 108). 

Part II reviews ‘ the monistic tendencies in Science * down to the end 
of the Nineteenth century — particularly, the essential aspects of the histori- 
cal development of those scientific facts upon which the superstructure of 
nineteenth century Science was raised. Part III institutes an enquiry 
into the ‘ Data and Concepts of Natural Science,’ such as the laws of nature, 
the notion of causality and the validity of Induction. The main purpose 
of Part II is to establish ‘the Unity of Matter.’ the ' Unity of Natural 
Forces,^ manifestixm themselves in gravitation, beat, light, magnetism and 
electricity, etc., ana finally the ’ Unity of Life’ as revealing itself in the 
' Unity of Living Substance, ' the ' Unity of Growth and Activity,’ the ’ ¥nity 
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of Origin!* and the ' Unity of the Living and the Non-Living.* The argu- 
ments adduced in this regard are far too technical to be examined here. 
But the point that has been conclusively established by the cumulative 
force of evidences is that Natural Science is conceptual 
thinking ** (p. 260). Accordingly, Part 111, initiates an epiatemological dis- 
cussion regarding the value and validity of the ‘data* and concepts of 
Natural Science — which is clearly focalised in the concluding reflection that 
' the mere fact that a belief does work over a sufficiently wide field of 
experience is in itself a proof of its partaking of the nature of, though not 
identical with absolute truth* (p. bOO). Now, on the basis of these findings 
Part IV essays a synthetic construction — not in the shape of demonstrable 
conclusions, but of speculative hints regarding the kind of monism which 
the present state of science permits us to envisage** (Preface, p. 12). Con- 
formably thereto, our author presses, ‘ beyond matter,*' “ beyond energy ** 
of Natural Science, and inspires us in the end with ' 'strong hope that the 
goal to which it is approaching is the one which has been the starting-point 

of many speculative philosophers the ONE in which natura naturans 

expresses itself eternally as naiura naiurata ; where the misted hills and the 
atoms composing them are alike real, alike limited by partaking of duration ; 
where the mind of man will at length understand, as his love suh specie 
OiUmiiaixH has always felt that 

The One remaias, the many change and pasa ; 

Heaven's light for ever shines, Earth's shadows dy ; 

Life like a dome of many-coloured glass, 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity.’* 


8. K. Das. 


Studies in the Land Eoonomlosof Bengal, by Sachin Sen, m.a. b.l., 
with a foreword by the Hon'ble Sir B. P. Singh Boy, kt., The Book 
Company Ltd , Calcutta., Price Rs. 6, pp. 402. 

In spite of the fact that the predominant bias of modern India is to- 
wards greater industrialisation it cannot be denied that rural economics is 
still the dominant fact in our life. It is, however, unfortunately true that 
until now Indian economists have not yet paid that amount of attention to 
land economics as the importance of the subject demands. The result of 
this neglect is to be found in the numerous propagandist literature that has 
been published on the subject from the day Permanent Settlement was an 
accomplished fact. There was a time when the Permanent Settlement was 
a live issue in current politics and it was no less a person than Mr. B. G. 
Dutta who bad to take the cudgel on behalf of the permanently settled 
estates and advocate the extension of the principle of permanent settlement 
as an insurance against famine. Lord Curzon's Government however gave 
a quietus to the controversy by his fiat that under no circumstances perma- 
nent set ilemeiib ould be extended to other provinces. The famous 1902 
resolution of the Government of India marks perhaps a definite swing of 
official opinion against the Permanent Settlement and since that time we 
have side by side the two systems of land tenure to judge as to the compara- 
tive merits of each in the national economy. It cannot indeed be denied 
thjit the comparative w*ealth of the Bengal ryot and the middle classes and 
their greater taxable capacity are due to the operation of the Permanent 
Settlement. From the Government point of view even, it is to be noted 
that Bengal might have paid leas in the shape of land revenue but she has 
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more than counterbalanced the deficit by paying more income-tax. cuBtoma 
duties and stamp duties. As a matter of fact, barring Bombay, Bengal is 
the only province in India where the incidence of taxation per capita is the 
highest. Mr. Sen rightly points out that ''the inelasticity of the land 
revenue in the province has been amply compensated for by the contribu- 
tions of the province under other heads. Paradoxical as it may appear, it 
is a fact that interference with the Permanent Settlement regulations may 
increase the land revenue but would affect stamp, income-tax and customs 
receipts (p. 72). It was indeed an addition of insult to injury when in jus- 
tification of the inequities of the Meston Award Bengal was told that she 
must pay for the inelasticity of land revenue due to Permanent Settle- 
ment. 

Was the Permanent Settlement a blunder ? Mr. Sen puts the problena 
in its proper perspective when he reminds us that “our agricultural problems 
are not bound up with the question of ownership ; they lie deeper and a more 
scientific approach to the question is desired. It is no doubt true that the 
Bengal zemindar did not prove equal to the high expectations of the 
authors of Permanent Settlement. The statement that ' the zemindars 
rose to the occasion ; they extended agriculture, they saw to the interests 
of the ryots, they converted lands into economic holdings, in short they 
brought about peace and prosperity in the land “ (p. 80), would however be 
disputed by many. Bengal has paid a very dear price for the evil of absentee 
landlordism for which the Permanent Settlement and the ring of inter- 
mediaries in land ownership that followed must be held liable to a consi- 
derable extent. Mr. Sen has indeed raised a very important point in favour 
of the landlord when he tries to put the whole blame for the indifference of 
the zeniindar to tenancy legislation that has been intrpduccd since the 
eighties of the last century. “ Before the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885 the 
landlord was the dominant partner. The landlord was responsible for many 
improvements ; he sunk capital in drainage, land reclamation and other 
necessary improvements and relief works. But now legislation has relegated 
the landlord to the position of a receiver of rent. His power of control is 
negligible, low returns or no returns on the investment in agriculture have 
made capital extremely shy. The landlord's powers have been crippled, 
so his interest has slackened." Mr. Sen would go further in his drive 
against tenancy legislation — “ The Bengal Tenancy Act is not a measure for 
the improvement of land; it has taken away the powers of the landlords 
on the plea of protesting the welfare of the ryots and it has managed also 
to screw more revenue under stamps by promising to decide every dispute 
in court." It is no doubt a fact that litigation is one of the indirect results 
of tenancy legislation and that in the duel that has inevitably followed 
between the landlord and the tenant for the ownership of the land the in- 
terest in the improvement of land has been forgotten. It is a pity that 
Mr. Sen did not pursue the point further and rests content with a 
mere assertion made in the introduction of his book in such an important 
matter like this. The tenancy legislation is an open recognition of the 
principle that the welfare of the ryots is the concern of the state and 
the advocates of this measure stressed its necessity on the ground that the 
zemindar had proved indifferent to the real needs of the tenants. Mr. 
Sen tries to prove the other way about, that much of the indifference that 
is ascribable to the zemindars was due to tenancy legislation. There no 
doubt a vicious circle about the whole affair in a measure which is 
esseotially a compromise between two opposite principles some evil is bound 
to follow. Mr. Sen would have certainly done real justice to the cauae of 
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the landlords bad he made tenancy legislation the subject matter of a special 
study and devoted a separate chapter to this all-important aspect of our land 
economics. There is already much uneasy talk about the nationalisation 
of land by publicists with the communists in the rear. The Government 
had also made a further encroachment into the rights of the landlords 
in their Rural Development Bill ” which is now on the legislative anvil. 
Not a session of the Begal Legislative Council passes without a heated 
debate attacking the Permanent Settlement. In the controversy the 
essential fact is forgotten that the land system on the basis of the 
Permanent Settlement has taken a deep root in the country ; the economic 
and social structures of the country are broadbased on the system and 
any change thereof would prejudicially affect the entire rural organisation " 
and bring about a veritable revolution. The Bengali middle class with 
its culture and virile outlook on life is perhaps the best justification of the 
Permanent Settlement. 

Mr. Sen has devoted six chapters out of seven to the elucidation and 
evaluation of the position of the landlord as he is the dominant partner ’* 
in our land economics. The ryot has also been allotted a big chapter 
where many of the schemes for agricultural betterment suggested by the 
various Commissions and Committees beginning from the Royal Commis- 
sion of Agriculture have been analysed. The need for the provision of 
cheap credit facilities to the ryot, the need for marketing, the problem 
of public health, transport, dead rivers of Bengal, water hyacinth, road 
development and the growth of uneconomic holdings have been analysed 
with a view to suggest a scheme for the betterment of the condition of 
the ryot. 

Mr. Sen’s studies are scholarly and the publication of the book is 
timely. The fnain interest in this useful publication is to be found in 
the fact that unlike the usual monographs on the land question it is not 
merely a research work ; the author is fully alive to the necessity of making 
his studies up to date and suggesting solutions which are of curre^ 
interest. Mr. Sen may find many to disagree with his main points. Bulli 
he will find a great many more to thank him heartily for introducing 
life into a question which was the particular delight of research workers 
merely and for bringing a scholarly mind into a burning question of the 
day. 

B. R. Biswas 


Secrets of Successful Teaching by Corrie (nec Gordon) Fearon, 
p,: 122, Srinivas Varadachari, Madras, 1934, Re. 1-4-0. 

Mrs. Fearon is known to educators in India for her earlier writings on 
children’s education and especially a handy co-operative volume on 
Elementary School Teaching published several years ago by the Oxford 
University Press under her supervision. The matter of the present volume 
under review formed the basis of a series of lectures to the senior students 
of the Froebel Training College, London, and several chapters of the book 
were included in the College Magazine. The work has been undertaken 
as an answer to the request of students of the Training College who often 
come to the authoress for some practical advice ** on the eve of their 
leaving to take up a post.” 

Tho book is no doubt a good introduction for teachers and laymen 
who are interested in childhood education. It is hardly to be of much 
uie to those who have already undergone a course of systematic trshsing 
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in any recognised training institution. The sound praotical bints included 
in its pages are fragmentary in character and though the writer has spared 
no pains to make her themes interesting with illustrations drawn from her 
own experience in India and England, she has not been able to do full 
justice to such topics as **What is in a name,"? “I dis-remember," 
** Mr. Plaint-heart." The writer should have done well if she had given 
(0 more hints about dis-remembering, especially those types which we need 
most in India; (i7) description of a few typical experiments on memory, 
forgetting and display of personal fear. The first three chapters of the book 
deal with the new trends in education while the remaining nine chapters dis- 
cuss various topics connected with educational psychology and school manage- 
ment. It is evident from the reading of the chapters dealing with 
psychological topics that psychology is not Mrs. Fearon's forte. However 
the popular style of the book will commend to all teachers under training 
and will even appeal to laymen who will profit more by reading its pages. 


S. Roy. 


Kaulajnananlrnaya and some minor texts of the School of Matsyendra- 
natha. Edited with an Introduction by Dr. Prabodhehandra Bagchi, m.a., 
DOCTEUR ES LETTRES (Paris), Lecturer, Calcutta University. Pages 92 and 
143. Calcutta Sanskrit Series, No. Ill, 1934. 

The book under review is a valuable contribution to the study of the 
Tantras which, qualitatively and quantitivciy, form the most important and 
indispensible source of our religious and cultural history of the period from 
the 8th to about the 13th century. An understanding of 'the Tantras is 
therefore essential for an understanding and interpretation of the religious 
and cultural history, especially of Bengal, Assam. Nepal and portions of 
Bihar. The first step towards that understanding is certainly a systematic 
f earch of Tantrio texts of various schools, and next, a careful editing of 
texts so far as available. Dr. Bagchi has set himself to both these tasks, 
and the present book is the first outcome of , bis labours. The texts, five 
in number, were discovered by Dr. l^agchi in the archives of the State 
collection of MSS. of the Nepal Government, and are here published for the 
first time. They are : one text on Kaulajnananirnaya, two on Akulavira- 
tantram, one on Kuldnanda (iantraiu), and one on Jilanakdrikd. All the 
texts relate themselves to Matsyendranutha and his school who play the 
most important role io the history of mediaeval Indian mysticism. The 
texts edited are very old and the manuscripts of some of them go back to 
the eleventh century. The doctrines preached by Matsyendranutha 
and bis followers served as the basis of the various later mystic schools now 
prevalent in Bengal, Assam, Nepal. Maharashtra and other places. But 
though he occupies such an important place in the religious history of 
India, very little definite information was so far forthcoming regarding his 
doctrines and his times. The want is now removed to a great extent by 
these discoveries of Dr. Bagchi in Nepal. 

In an elaborate Introduction the editor has brought together all the 
available information about the school and its founder. In regard to the 
time of Matsyendranatba be has refuted the earlier theories of Prof. S. L4vi 
and Dr. 8. Sbahidullah who believed that Matsyendranatba lived in the 
7th century A. D. Dr. Bagchi has tried to show that Matsyendrangtha 
could not have lived before the middle of the 10th century. He has ably 
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examined the various legends relating to Matsyendranitha current In 
different parts of northern India, and has come to the oonolusion that 
*'Matsyendranfitha and his school originated and flourished in Bengal and 
most probably in Eastern Bengal. The teachings of the school later on 
spread to different parts of India and the original legend was elaborated and 
expanded in different fashions in those places." The identification of Lui 
Pa with Matsyendranatha seems to be evident; equally evident is the editor’s 
statement that there is some truth in the tradition which associates 
Hatbayoga with Matsyendranatha. The parallelisms and points of agree* 
ment, brought out by the editor, between these texts and the Buddhist 
Tantras must also be considered very happy indeed, but one may not be so 
inclined to accept his identification of Candradvipa, the birth place of 
Matsyendranatha, with Sandwip in opposition to its traditional identification 
with the coastal region of Backergunj. The most brilliant part of the 
Introduction is of course where Dr. Bagchi throws considerable new light 
on the history of the school, systematises the doctrines preached through 
the texts, and thus provides a sure basis for further study on the religious 
history of mediaeval India. 

N. Bayc 



Jlbsfract 

FUTURE OF PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 

In the April number of The Hibbert Journal, Mr. Herbert L. Stewart 
discussq^ the defects and merits of parliamentary government with 
reference to its alternative suggested by implication by some modem politi- 
cal economists and practised by more than one country, in an article 
entitled, ‘Can Parliamentary Government endure?’ Of the faults of 
parliamentary government, he distinguishes [those which belong to the 
machinery itself and others which are ‘due either to incompetence or to dis- 
honesty in those by whom the machine is managed.* In this connection 
he refers to the views of eminent economists and political philosophers like 
Sir Arthur Salter. Sir Josiah Stamp and Prof. Harold Laski which he 
accepts with a little comment here and there. The defect of the parlia- 
mentary government having been granted, he goes on to discuss the 
alternative of the Fascist dictatorship and shows that the picture it assumes 
is by no means flattering and certainly does not gain in comparison. In 
conclusion, the writer gives a fair description of the parliamentary govern- 
ment which shows another side of the shield different from that presented 
in the earlier part of the article. He says : 

“ What is the essence of parliamentary government ? For purposes of 
caricature, it may be depicted as an appeal to the masses to judge, in 
heated and tumultuous assembly, the fine issues of trade , and finance, of 
foreign afiairs and international relationship. It is easy to show how slight 
is the assurance of good result whore a task so dol’cato has to be attempted 
with an instrument so clumsy. Probabilities of disaster may be set forth in 
appalling figures of the logic of chance. But the aphorists, ns usual, have 
sacrificed truth to an epigram, and it is because he recognises how far their 
argument has drifted from the facts that the average citizen hears unmoved 
their forecasts of calamity. In the first placJe, he knows that in an English, 
a Canadian or an American election, the choice is seldom or never between 
the party of safety and the party of ruin : it is rather between 
two parties for each of which a great deal may be said, to either of which 
public affairs can with considerable confidence be committed, and between 
which the differences are so inconsiderable that highly intelligent people 
often change their side from one contest to another. The average citizen 
whatever he has heard said, or has even joined in saying amid the heat of 
an election battle, knows that it is not the old prophetic alternative of choice 
between blessing and curse which he has to face at the ballot box. He 
expects that whichever way the result turns out, men of competent brain, 
and on the whole of honest patriotic purpose will bo installed in power. So 
sure is he of this, that however strongly he may feel on the side of bis own 
political ^roup in the campaign, he wilt quickly after a defeat fall into a train 
of reflections about the value of a change, and the inevitable corruption of 
any party, even the best, when it has been in power too long. Moreover, 
every spectator of a contest can see how it is on no issues of technical or 
expert knowledge that the decision chiefly turns. As to which side is right 
on such poiilts, the average voter is not more incompetent to judge than he 
is indisposed to inquire ; and if Sir Josiah Stamp assails his ear with one 
story, while Mr. John Maynard Keynes insists upon its contradiction, 4>be 
average voter assumes that he can follow either without involving the 
.State. J|9 any, irreparable collapse* Perhaps he decides, most wisely of aU, 
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that he will follow each of them some part of the way or follow them in turn 
and judge by results — ^as he might two rival physicians. 

It is just here — ^in his resolve to by results— that the average 

English or French or American voter will make his stand for the parlia- 
mentary system against any attempt to foist upon him a dictatorship based 
on pseudo- scientific reasoning. The essence of parliamentary government 
lies in the recurring opportunity to cashier our representatives for misuse 
of their trust. As in the case of doctors, we may be poor critics of their 
method, but we recognise to what condition we have been conducted by it. 
And in contrast with the case of the doctors, this time we have rival 
experts who will criticise one another in our presence with the utmost 
freedom 1 

“ It has often been urged that changes in political constitution make no 
serious difference. Dr. Johnson said he would not pay half a guinea to 
live under one form of government rather than under another. There is a 
great deal to be said for such a view, if we limit the possible varieties to 
those which the people can periodically change. Granted the recurrence at 
intervals not too far removed of a public accounting, it may matter little 
whether wc have a republic or a monarchy or even an oligarchy. There 
may be the largest devolution of trust, especially as at present in the 
United States, to a highly trained Executive, always provided that the 
power to recall is neither formally abolished nor rendered in practice too 
difficult of exercise. That no man, as Mr. Baldwin has lately said, is 
either wise enough or good enough to have the interests of others at his 
arbitrary disposal, is a first truth about government, of w^hich we have had 
such long experience that we should be ashamed not only to doubt it but 
to reargue it. 

“ Why, then, all this recent ‘recoil from freedom,’ as a writer in The 
Round Table has put it? For explanation I think we must turn not to 
faults of structure, but m faults of management. Public confidence in 
leaders will recover from many a shock, but not easily or completely from 
all shocks, and of late in not a few countries this guarantee has been sub- 
jected to a greater strain than it will bear. Perhaps public men are not 
less scrupulous than they used to be : in that case the public must have 
become rather more sensitive and vigilant : explain, for example , French 
reactions to the Stavisky case either way you choose. The misuse of 
parliamentary institutions has indeed been such that there is less ground 
for surprise at their present insecurity than at the tenacious hold which it 
has taken so long to loosen. Doubt about our traditional dogmas on 
representative government has been like religious doubt, at first strictly 
forbidden, but growing stronger as tho methods for repressing it became 
more obviously discreditable, until even the most resolute defenders of the 
ancient system have begun to welcome the critics who are merely modern- 
ists, not unbelieving. One observes the great source of trouble in that most 
depressing of scenes, an election campaign. To borrow a metaphor from 
a quite different field, party methods have meant such depreciating of the 
political currency, such debasing of the political coinage, that the arguments 
a speaker now presents in a campaign are looked at as men used to look at 
the Russian rouble or the German mark ; every tender is received with 
suspicion. And for all this there seems to be no real remedy except moral 
deflation — a return in politics to the moral Gold Standard. 

To make the point clear, one must put it in a somewhat exaggerated 
form, taking advantage of what has been well called ‘the crude vigor of 
^uAithesis/ It is not| 1 think, upon the leaders that criticism sbould 
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wholly or even ohiefly fall. The mood of easy public indulgence towards 
the corruptions has gone far to make political leadership still more corrupt. 
We have intimated to our politicians that only some of us desire, and none 
really expect, them to be quite honest. One can see this in our very 
altered use of some old terms. When the young American or Canadian 
student* reads in Aristotle that * ethics is a branch of politics/ he wonders 
what such a paradox can mean, for be has commonly heard politics de- 
scribed as no serious enterprise, and not even an honest game, but only a 
game in which everyone is expected periodically to cheat, and to be deterred 
from cheating only when the national existence is at stake. Think of the 
sinister suggestiveness of the remark so usual on the eve of a trans- 
Atlantic general election, that the Government has an enormous advantage 
in control over the revision of the voters* lists and choice of the returning 
officers I Watch the building in an American presidential contest of what 
is called a “Platform.** Listen to the pledges, proclaimed with full- 
throated unction by the candidate as the ideal by which he means to live or 
die : and remember how many of them were artfully plotted at a campaign 
Committee, on the assumption that electors arc moved by material self- 
interest alone, so that the problem is so to combine the various appeals to 
selfishness that those disappointed will have fewer votes than those gratified. 
Think of the promises, on a scale which all intelligent and informed men 
know to be impossible of fulfilment, but relied upon to serve for temporary 
fascination of the masses. To * lose one’s vote ' means, in Canadian and 
American political parlance, to have voted on the losing side; and as it is 
assumed that no man will do this deliberately — because the losing side will 
have no spoils with which to reward him — those who have done so are 
supposed to have guessed wrong. So definite is this conviction that, no 
matter how dark may be the confidential forecast of its ptfrty agents, each 
side on the eve of the polling invariably proclaimr, its own triumph to be 
' now assured I * 

“ Another horror of our tirne is the newspaper press. The public is sub- 
ject to more than enough inlollectu 1 handicaps by reason of the complexity 
of the issues with which it has to deal. But even on issues it is well able 
to grasp, its sources of knowledge are often poisoned or withheld. On the 
daily or weekly newspaper, supplemented now by wireless, the great mass 
of the voters must depend, not only for advice about how to vote, but for 
their whole conception of what it is that their votes will determine. To 
Mr. Chesterton we owe a suggestive epigram ab ut the rare occasions — the 
moments of tense public excitement — when the Press is paralysed into 
probity and accuracy. Professor Laski’s recent book, Democracy in Crisis, 
gives perhaps the clearest summary statement of the sombre facts up to 
date. But press corrupMon had begun Jong ago. / There is a story which 
seems well authenticated, and which has indeed an unmistakable ring of 
truth, about Carlyle’s prescient vision on the subject three quarters of a 
century back. One afternoon at a second hand book-stall his eye caught 
this title on a cover : Satan's Invisible World Displayed. ‘That volume, I 
should suppose,’ said Carlyle, 'must be an account of the British news- 
paper press.* Would he not have returned with sardonic wit to that con- 
jecture if he had known the press of the twentieth century ; the gigantic 
growth in newspaper circulation, together with the methods by which this 
18 so often attained : the rigour of control exercised by advertiserSf the 
artifices ever more ingeniously perfected for colouring the news in the 
interests of t^ose who buy, the advertising space; the hideous portent of a 
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newspaper Trust fraught with even deadlier peril than a Seef Trust; the 
almost complete disappearance of the independent editor ? I think I can' 
hear Carlyle say of it as he said of Puseyiem : ‘ This also, in the cycle (A 
revolving ages, this also was a thing we were to see 1 ’ Ihe newspaper 
like the automobile and the aeroplane, has become an instrument not only 
of wider benefit but of subtler wickedness. Just as a recent report of the 
British Prison Commissioners pointed out how the development of science 
had been fertile of new sorts of crime, even the telephone presenting fresh 
possibilities of combination to the mind of the resourceful criminal, so we 
have to take account of the dexterous exploitation of public simplicity, es- 
pecially by the artist in large type and press pictures. For he who writes 
the newspaper headlines can afford to be quite careless of him who writes 
only the editorials. And there is too much point in Mr. Wells’s new defi- 
nition of a free press, as a press free to be bought by anybody. 

“Can parliamentary government overcome these disadvantages and sur- 
vive ? Docs it contain within itself the means of its own adequate reform? 
One does not minimise the gravity of its faults, or forg> t that in our time 
they have had a special chance to work mischief But one remembers bow 
far democratic institutions have reformed themselves in the past ; how 
much finer on tlie whole parliament has become within a few generations ; 
and how if it often appears worse rather thon better, this is largely because 
we have become more exacting in our demands upon it : and has not par- 
liament itself taught us thus to demand more ? In truth democratic re* 
prc^cnlativo institutions, with all their blemishes, seem alone in this, that 
they hold the mcaus as well as the impulse of self-repair. Only a complete 
cynic will suppose that ibis, though true of parliaments past, is no longer 
true. And only a complete disregard for history will suggest that a like 
tendency to self-repair resides in despotism or dictatorship. 

‘ 'I'he true judgment is rat her that of Mill, sixty years ago : * There is a 
capacity,’ he wrote, ' for self-denial in the masses of mankind which is 
never known until it is appealed to in the name of some great idea, some 
elevated sentiment.’ The secure survival of parliament rests just on this 
— that through such representative institutions alone can the masses of 
mankind have a real organ of expression. They will not very long be con* 
tent to be without one.’’ 
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[A Monthly Record of News and Views relating to Schools, Colleges, Universities, 
and other Literary, Cultural and Academic Institutions and 
Movetnents in India."] 


Annamalai Unifersity 

The Bight Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri has accepted the Vice- 
ChanceUorship of the Annamalai University. According to the present 
arrangement Mr. Sastri will not accept any salary, but will receive a fixed 
honorarium. The term of ofiBce is at present for three years, but it is 
expected that Mr. Sastri will continue as long as his health permits. 

Adrlsory Board on Education 

The Government of India have decided that the following will consti- 
tute the Central Advisory Board of Education. 

The Board will consist of the Member in charge of the Department of 
Education, Health ^ind Lands (Chairman); the Educational Commissioner 
with the Government of India ; six nominees of the Government of India, 
of whom one at least shall be a woman; one member nominated by the 
Council of State; two members nominated by the Legislative A8.sembly; 
three members nominated by the Inter-University Board; and a representa- 
tive of each local Government, either the Minister in chaise of Education 
(or his deputy), or the Director of Public Instruction (or bis deputy). The 
Secretary of the Board will be appointed by the Government of India. The 
recommendation of the Board will be pun ly of an advisory nature and will 
not be binding on provincial Governments and authorities. The Board will 
advise on any educational question which may be referred to it by the 
Government of India or by a local Government and will call for information 
and advice regarding (jducational devclopmcaits of special interest or value 
to India. The Board will l>c at liberty to form standing and ad hoc com- 
mittees, and will have power of appointing to those committees persons 
who are not members of the Board but possess special knowledge. Such 
committees will include at least two members of the Board. Generally, 
the membership will not exceed five. The Educational Commissioner with 
the Government of India, assisted by the secretary of the Board will prepare 
the agenda and the explanatory memoranda of the Board. The composition 
of the Board will be announced shortly and the first meeting is expected to 
be held in October. 

Fostcriog Beseatch in Unireraities 

A warning to students not to be satisfied with humdrum careers which 
the usual examinations opened to them was uttered by Mr. Justice H. D. G. 
Beiliy, Chief Judge of the Mysore High Court, in his presidential speech at a 
meeting recently held under the auspices of the Mysore Graduates Welfare 
Committee. Mr. Beiliy put in a strong plea for research, pure and applied* 
and said that in the years to come when all the millionaires and philan- 
thropists of the present day were completely forgotten, the great scientists 
would always be remembered and their great discoveries would alwfys 
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remain.' Sir C. V. Baman, who addressed the gathering, said that if Bidia 
was to live as a nation, it was imperative that the national leaders shouldl 
foster the spirit of research not only in the universities but also in every 
walk of life. The undue emphasis laid on mere scholarliness and on the 
benefits of mere absorption of knowledge should yield to an emphasis on the 
benefits of discovering and radiating knowledge. The intellectual indiges- 
tion produced by mere cramming and memorising with a view to ‘'crawling 
through the gates of a university/’ he declared, should go. The real pur- 
pose of education was to bring out the individual and afiord him opportuni- 
ties for self-expression. Research work gave the individual a chance to 
think for himself and do something really significant. 


Dr. Meghnad Saha 

Tt is understood that Dr. Meghnad Saha, who had been recommended 
for the award of a Carnegie Research Scholarship for 1935-36 by the 
Allahabad University Executive Council, has been selected by the Carnegie 
authorities for one of the scholarships. Dr. Saha will probably leave for 
America in October and will return to India after a year. Dr. Saha was 
President of/he Indian Science Congress of 1034. He has gained an inter- 
national repute in the world of Physics for his work on neuclear physics 
and was recently appointed a corresponding member for India of the 
German Academy of Sciences. On the absence of Dr. Saha from India, it 
is likely that Pandit Saligram Bhargava, seniormost Reader in the Physics 
Department, will be appointed as olliciating Head of the Physics Depart- 
ment, Allahabad University. 

. 

Mysore University 

The Financial Secretary to the Mysore Government has recently 
announced that the grant to the Mysore University, which stood at 
Rs. 8,75 lakhs w^ill he raised in the next budget to Es. 9,10 lakhs, in 
view of the extra expenditure to be incuiTed by the University on account 
of the reduction in rates of admission, etc. 

Modern History Congress 

The First All-India Modern History Congress held its session at Poona 
on June 8, 9 and 10 last. The Congress was inaugurated by Lord 
Brabourne, Governor of Bombay, and was presided over by Sir Shafaat 
Ahmed Kban of the University of Allahabad. Sir Shafaat emphasised the 
need for detailed accounts of some of the smaller States whose contribu- 
tions to the culture and art of India w^ere considerable. 

“Bengal has led the way," observed Dr. Khan, “in every movement 
and the apathy displayed by scholars of that province in the mediaeval 
history of that province, is all the more remarkable when we compare the 
brilliant work done by them in other periods of Indian history. 

Bombay's PMgross in Edueatlon 

During the year 1933-34, the progress of education in the Bombay 
Presidency was steady and in spite of a slight reduction in the number of 
educational institutions there was an appreciable increase in the number of 
pilt>il8 under instruot'on. The decrease in the number of institutions waa 
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chiefly due to the closure of those primary schools which had a poor atten- 
dance. Of the total number of pupils under instruction in recognised insti- 
tutions 1,026,000 were boys and 307,000 girls, showing an increase of 
19,000 and 15,000, respectively, over the previous year’s figures. The total 
expenditure to public instruction was Bs. 8,98,10,000, or an increase of 
nearly Rs. 17 lakhs over last year’s figures. Of the total expenditure 44*2 
per cent, was met from provincial revenues, 19*4 per cent, from funds of 
local bodies, 23*2 per cent, from fees and 13*2 per cent, from miscellaneous 
sources. 

Dealing with university education a Government of Bombay Resolu- 
tion states that there was an increase of three colleges and 1,124 students. 
The department of Post-Graduate Teaching and Research, which was in- 
augurated by the University when it opened the School of Economics and 
Sociology, was further extended by opening a department of Chemical 
Technology. 

A notable event of the year was the holding of a representative confer- 
ence at Poona to consider the question of establishing a Maharashtra Uni- 
versity. The problem of establishing regional universities was fully dis- 
cussed. Opinion was against the formation of regional universities with 
powers of aifiliation over external colleges, and for the establishment of 
unitary and residential universities. 

History Teaching Conference 

Opening the last History Teaching Conference in Bombay, Dewan Bahadur 
S. T. Kambli, Minister of liducaiion, Bombay, i-i reported to have said that 
there was at present a considerable body of opinion v\hicb is profoundly dis- 
satisfied with the standard of history teaching m Universities and seccmdary 
schools. He hoped that the deliberations of the conforence would help to 
arrive at some conclusions which would serve to roi'.e the teaching of his- 
tory to its proper status. It w’as a truism that the importance of history 
lay in the key it furn'shed to the true significance of contemporary events, 
but in order that history should fulfil this function it was essential that the 
teaching of history should be based upon unbiassed rather than partisan 
views. He was glad to sny that this was being done with increasing suc- 
cess by some modern historian both in this and other countries. 

The Minister stressed the importance of shifting original evidence in 
preference to accepting the conclusions of contemporary writers. India, he 
was glad to say, possessed a rich storehouse of material which awaited the 
scrutiny of enthusiastic teachers and students of history. He referred in 
this connexion to the voluminous records in political, social and economic 
information which went by the name of pcahwas daftir in Poona. History 
to-day, he said, w as no longer a catalogue of dates and names of kings, 
wars and battles of kingdoms w'on and lost, but rather a connected story of 
the growth of nations — their manners, beliefs, modes of life, arts and 
achievements, their commerce and agriculture ; in short, all that went to 
make the life of a nation. 

Ylsaf^M^ Medical College 

It is understood that the Government have decided to retain the Viza^ 
gapatam Medical College which is affiliated to the Andhra University. They 
will make improvements in the college to make it conform to the British 
medical standard as suggested by All-India Medical Council. The financial 
implicationa of the scheme are under examination. 
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Bdaoatlon in Malabaf 

Leading citizens of Malabar District under the leadership of Mr.^ 
Madhava Baja of Kollengode^ have asked the Education Minister to insti- 
tute the University Groups in Physics, Chemistry, Economics and Malaya- 
1am in the Victoria College, Palghat, and also to transfer the Besearch 
Department in Malayalam of the Madras University and the Malayalam 
Department of the Oriental Library to the college. In a memorial of the 
subject, they contend that this transfer will facilitate research in Kerala 
culture and art and render it more effective, while it will result in consi- 
derable saving to Government in the matter of travelling allowances. They 
point out that Kerala has no University of her own, and that they are ask- 
ing only for the same treatment as the Government colleges, at Ananipur, 
Kumbakonum and Bajmumdry arc receiving. 

Bombay University 

The University of Bombay has established a small research fund to 
assist investigators in various Educational branches. The Syndicate has 
been prepared to receive applications from ex-research workers for grants 
to help them in the work they have undertaken. 

The Senate recently considered the ordinances passed by the Syndicate 
since the last meeting of the Senate in February regarding a new matricula- 
tion syllabus. The new syllabus was to come into force from June 1986 
and would apply to the examination of 1037 and onwards. According to 
the new scheme candidates will be examined in the following five beads : — 
1. General English, without texts, — one paper. 2. (a) One of the modem 
Indian languages, namely, Marathi, Gujrati, Kannada. Sindbi, Urdu and 
Hindi, with textu — one paper. Or an additional paper in English with 
texts, (b) One of the classical languages, namely, Sanskrit, Pali, Ardba- 
Magadhi, Avesta-Pahlavi, Arabic, Persian, Latin, Greek and Hebrew with 
texts— one paper. 3. Mathematics, consisting of Algebra and Geometry- 
only two papers. 4. History and Geography — one paper. 5. One of the 
following general sciences, Physics, and Chemistry, Botany and Zoology, 
Domestic Science, or Physiology and Hygiene — one paper. 

Bengal Eduoational Policy under Review 

It is understood that the future educational policy of Bengal is now 
engaging the attention of the local Government (Ministry of Education). 

The defects of the present system, with special reference to primary 
and secondary education, are being considered from all points of view and 
the Government, it is understood, propose to adopt a new line of action 
in order to improve the system. A Government resolution on the subject 
is expected to be published shortly. Another important matter w^hioh is 
now under consideration by the Government is the holding of an educa- 
tional week and exhibition in Calcutta during the next cold weather. In 
this connection it is proposed to organize a conference of school teachers 
and students from different parts of Bengal when the demonstrations 
on the best methods of teaching will be given, using charts, graphs and 
other exhibits for the purpose. 
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[/. Neio Matriculatimi Regulations II. Dr. C. E. Turner on Health Educa- 

tion. — III. Prof. Jaygoiml Banerji. — IV. Mr. Nibaranchandra Ray. — V, Jatiya 
AyurbijAan Vidyalaya.—VI. Unitersity Laic College— VII. Our Representatives 
on the Council of the Imperial Library. — VIII. Ghose Travelling Fellowships 
for 1935.— IX. Results of the B. A. and B. Sc. Examinations, 1936.— X, Results 
of the B. Com., L. T., and B. T. Examinations . — X/. Result of the D. P. H. Exa- 
mination —XII. Subject for Jubilee Research Prize, 1937.— XIII, University 
Budget for 1935-36 . — X/K. University Rowing Club . — XF. Proposed Rules 
relating to the Admission, Transfer, Promotion, Leave, Fees, etc., of Pupils in 
High Schools recognised ly Calcutta University. — XK/. Notification.] 


I. New Matriculation Eegulations 

The new Matriculation regulations of this University have receiv- 
ed the final sanction of tlie Government of Bengal. For the history 
of the movement culminating in the regulations, the reader is referred 
to the March issue of our Eeyiew. 

It is hoped that under these regulations an average Matriculation 
student will be required to pay greater attention to hi^tory and geo- 
graphy as compulsory subjects besides acquiring an elementary scienti- 
fic knowledge. Necessary safeguards have been provided to ensure that 
with the introduction of Vernacular as the medium of instruction 
and examination the teaching in English would not suffer in any 
way. It is expected that steps will be t&ken as early as possible to 
give effect to these regulations. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

II. Dn. C. E. Turner on Health Eduo.ation 

Dr. C. E. Turner, Chairman, Mass. Insoitute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass., has been appointed a Special Eeader of this Univer- 
sity to deliver a course of six lectures on the following subjects relating 
to the “Organisation of Health Education” : — 

(i) Underlying principles in health education. 

' (n) The construction of a curriculum in health education. 

School practices of health promotion. 
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m. PrOFBSSOB JATQOPAZt BaMBBJBA 

We are glad to annoance that Professor Jaygopal Banerjea, UJi., * 
has been given an extension of appointment as University Ptofesso 
of English for a farther period of one year from the 1st June, 1986. 
The decision will, we are sore, give universal satisfaction. The Post- 
Graduate Department could ill afford to lose the services of a professor 
who has endeared himself to bis colleagues and pupUs alike by his 
vast erudition, deep sympathy and uniform courtesy. 

» » • 


IV. Mb. Nibaranohahdba Bat 

His Excellency the Chancellor has been pleased to re-nominate 
Mr. Nibarancbandra Ray, m.a., to be an Ordinary Fellow of this 
University with effect from the 19th July, 1935. 

* w • 

V. Jatiya AiuevijSan Vidyalaya 

We are informed that Government are unable, on the material 
now before them, to sanction the affiliation of the Jatlya Xyurvijnan 
Vidyalaya, Calcutta, to the Preliminary Scientific M.B. standard. It 
will be recalled that the question came up before the Senate on SOth 
March last when there was prolonged discussion on the subject and very 
weighty arguments were advanced on the claim of the VidyMaya to 
affiliation. Among the stalwarts who championed the cause were Six 
Devaprasad Sarvadbikary, Sir Nilratan Sircar, Sir Upendranath 
Brahmachari and Dr. Bidhancbandra Buy. The Senate ha^ng 
given its sanction to affiliation, high hopes were raised that Government 
approval would not be denied. But the reverse has happened. 

We understand Government have asked for farther information 
from the University before deciding the question one way or the other. 
Meanwhile, the authorities of the Vidy&laya will have to continue 
their teaching on the existing basis, as it will not be possible for 
Government to reach a decision before the end of the session 1936*86. 
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VI. U^iivBBSiTr Law Oollbgb 


The Governing Body of the University Law College for the year 
lOdS-dO has been constituted as follows : — 


The Vioe-Cbanoellor. Presideot, ex-officio. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Dwarkanath Mittcri M. A., D. L. Nommated by the Hoo. 
The Hon'ble Mr. Justice 9. K. Oliose. m.a., t.c.s. the Chief Justice in 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Syed Nasim AH. m.a.. b.l. consultation with the 

) Vice Chancellor. 

The Advocate General, Bengal, ex-officio, 

^nie Senior Government Pleader, High Court, Calcutta, ex-officio. 


Birajmohan Majumdar, Esq., m.a., b.l. 

Sir Z. B. Zahid Suhrawardy, Kt., m.a., b.l., Barrister* 
ab 
The 

M. A., B.L. 

Sir Devaprasad Sarvadbikary, Kt., c i.e. c.b r., m.a., 
LL.D. 


Bepreseotatives of the 
Faculty of Law. 

Bepresentative of the 
Incorporated Law 
Society. 


The Legal Remembrancer of tbe Government of Bengal, ex-officio. 
The Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, ex-officio. 

The Principal, University Law College, ex-officio. 

The Vice-Principal, University Law College, ex-officio. 


Dr. S. K. Gupta, m.a., b.l., b. Litt., Ph.D., Barrister- 

I Bepresentativea 

of 

at-Law. 

[ the staff of 

the 

Panchanan Ghosh, Esq., m.a., b.l. 

J r College. 


« • 

a 



VII. OuB Representatives on the CouNcir. of the 
Imperul Library 

We are glad to announce that Mr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee, M.A., 
., Barrister-at-law, m.l.c., and Professor Praphullachandra Mitter, 
i.f pb.D. have been appointed representatives of this University on 
I Council of the Imperial Library, Calcutta. 

* • • 

VIII, Ghose Travelling Fellowships fob 1935 

The Ghose Travelling Fellowship for the year 1936 have been 
awi^ed on tbe usual conditions to the undermentioned gentlemen to 
enable them to prosecute advanced study and research in accordance 
with the scheme outlined in their applications and noted ’against their 
names* « 
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In Literary Subject 

Hr. Nihftrraojan Bay» Subject of Study — Idbraiy Science and Adminietrationfl 

Place of Study — School of[ Iiibrarianahipi Univtfutj 
OollegCt Londooi and the Unirereity Libraries 
Oifordi Cambridge* Edinburgh* Borne* PariSf of 
Munich* Leyden and Prague. 

In , Scientific Subject 

Prof. Sieirkumar Mitra* d.sc. Radio Research in general and latest methods of 

tigating the Ionosphere in 'particular ; also modera 
developments in Television. Shall work in the Radio 
Research Board of England and visit the principal 
Broadcasting Stations and Radio' Besearcn Labo- 
ratories of England 'and Europe. 

Dr. Eramadiswar Daita* b.sc.* To complete bis study and research work on tbe use of 

(Ca!.)f B.sc. (Rangoon)* d.sc bamboos as reinforcement in concrete structures 

under Prof. Oraf, Engineering University* 
Stuttgart* '^Germany. 

An additional Fellowship in Arts of tbe value of Bs. 2,200, tenable 
for six months, has been awarded to Dr. S. K. Das, m.a., ph.d., to 
enable him to carry on his research work on Cynewulf and the 
Cynewulf Canon, and an additional Fellowship in Science of tbe 
value of Bs. 2, '^00, tenable for six months, has been awarded to Mr. 
Bhabeschandra Mukherjee, m.so. (Ghose Travelling Fellow for last 
year), to complete his training in Communication Engineering. 

We offer our hearty congratulations to the worthy recipients 
of the Fellowships. We especially rejoice on the selection of 
Mr. Nibarranjan Bay who has been connected with the management 
of the Bevirw for more than a couple of years. Mr. Bay is a promis* 
ing young man who has already distinguished himself by his 
researches in Ancient Indian History and we have every reason to 
believe he will be able to do justice to tbe task he has set to himself. 

• * • . 

IX. Besui/ts of the B.A. and B.Sc. Examinations, 1936 

The results of the B.A. and B.Sc. Examinations, 1936, are reported 
as follows 

B. A. Examination, 1936 

The number of candidates registered for the examination was 3,626 
(including those registered to appear in one and two subjects ooly)> of 
trhom 102 were absent and 11 were transferred to other centres and 1 
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was disallowed. The number of candidates who actually sat for the ex> 
amination in all subjects was 3,620, of whom 7 were expelled, 1,956 
were successful and 1,557 failed. Of the successful candidates 1,626 
were placed on the Pass List and 331 on the Honours List. Of the 
candidates in the Honours List 23 were placed in the First Class and 
808 in the Second. Of the candidates in the Pass List 106 passed 
with Distinction. 

The number of candidates who have passed in one subject only is 
7 and in two subjects 19. 

The percentage of passes is 55*5. 

The percentage of passes was 61*1 in 1934. 

B. Sc. Examination, 1935 

The number of candidates registered for the examination was 945 
(including those registered to appear in one subject only), of whom 39 
were absent and three were transferred to other centres and none were 
disallowed. The number of candidates who actually sat for the ex* 
amination in all subjects was 906, of whom 3 were expelled, 580 were 
successful and 3*23 failed. Of the successful candidates 506 were placed 
in the Pass List and 74 on the Honours List. Of the candidates in 
the Honours List 8 were placed in the First Class and 66 in the 
Second. Of the candidates in the Pass List 118 passed with 
Distinction. 

The number Of candidates who have passed in one subject only is 1. 

The percentage of passes is 64*2. 

The percentage of passes was 57*7 in 1934. 

* » • 

X. Besui/ts op B. Com., L. T. and B. T. Examinations, 1936 

The results of the last B.Com., L.T. and B.T. Examinations 
have been reported as follows : — 

B. Com. Examination 

The number of candidates registered for the B.Com. Examina* 
tioD, 1935 was 263, of whom 7 were absent. 

The namber of candidates who actually sat for the 

wai 256. 
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The miniber of candidates who passed the ATuminatiAn was 184« 
of whom 1 passed in the First Diviuon. 

One candidate appeared in one subject only and he passed. 

The percentage of passes is 52*3. 

The percentage of passes in 1934 was 47*5. 


L. T. Exanination 

The number of candidates registered for the L. T. Examination 
was 16, of whom 15 passed and 1 failed. 

Of the successful candidates 6 passed in the First Division and 9 
in the Second Division. 

The percentage of passes is 93*7. 

The percentage of passes was 100 in 1934. 


B. T. Examination 

The number of candidates registered for the B. T. Examination 
was 155, of whom 3 were absent, 80 passed and 72 failed. 

Of the successful candidates 11 passed in the First Division and 
61 in the Second Division. 

Of the subcessful candidates 8 have passed the Theoretical portion 
of the Examination this year and they are declared to have passed the 
B. T. Examination, having previously passed the Practical portion of 
the Examination. 

The percentage of passes in 52*6. 

The percentage of passes was 70 in 1934. 


* 


* 


* 


XI. Besclt of the D.P.H. Examination, Pabt IIj, 1936 

The number of candidates registered for the Examination was 12, 
of whom 7 passed, 4 failed and 1 was absent. 


* • • 

XII. Subjects fob Jubilee Besbaboh Pbizb, 1937. 

The following subjects have been selected for the Jubilee Besearoh 
Prize in Arts and Science for the year 1937 
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Arts 

The Possibility of adopting a Uniform Script {Roman or otherwise) for 
Indian languages. 

Or 

An Investigation into the Nature of Comedy as inferred from the Study 
of standard European Comedies. 

Science 

The Possiblitica of Electrical Poxcer in Bengal. 

Or 

The Mineral Contents of Indian Vegetables. 

« • • 

XIII. Universiti' Bi dce'j- eor 1935-36 

The Budget Estimates of the Calcutta [’niversity for the year 
1935-36 were presented before the Senate by Mr. Rainaprasad 
Mookerjee, President, Board of Accounts, on the '29tl)> June last and 
were passed without a division. While it is remarkable that the last 
year has been one of progress for the University in almost every 
department of its activity, the prospects of the current year have to be 
regarded as gloomy. Unfortunately, this to a very large extent will be 
due to the existing financial arrangement between the Government and 
the University. Under the terms of the arrangement the Government 
makes an annual grant of Es. 3,60,000 to the University on condition 
that whenever the University Fee Fund would exceed Rs. 11,72,000, 
the recurring grant would be reduced by half the surplus of the income 
over that amount. This arrangement, however agreeable it might have 
been to either party at the time when it was made, has proved a 
stumbling-block to the University, for it precludes it from giving effect 
to the many schemes of reform and expansion which it has under- 
taken since, and which the Government themselves have approved. 
True, there has been a substantial increase in the fee-income of the 
University during the closing year but this is counterbalanced by a 
correi^nding enhancement of expenditure owing to its growing needs 
and liabilities. The position of the Fee and Post-Graduate Teaching 
Fnndej as disclosed by the Budget Estiniates, is such that in t)}e 
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current year there will be a deficit which will have to be made up by 
drawing upon the opening balance. In these circumstances and in view 
of the fact that Government are not in the same financial difficulty as 
they were faced with at the time when the existing arrangement was 
arrived at, it would be a great help to the Un iversity if Government 
would be reasonable enough to review the position, which has consider- 
ably changed since. Question of additional grant apart, the Uni- 
versity, as the Vice-Chancellor pointed out, would be satisfied with the 
promised grant of Rs. 3,60,000 by the Government provided that the 
entire amount of this grant was made available to it. The University, 
as the readers of the Review are aware, is in correspondence with 
Government on this subject. A decision favourable to the University 
is earnestly to be desired, and the sooner it is reached, the better. 

« • • 


XIV. Univehsitt Rowing Club 

Those who attended the last Annual Regatta of the University 
Rowing Club at the Dhakuria Club must have been impressed by the 
enthusiasm and .ordered discipline of the members of the Club, as well 
as by the remarkable progress the Club has made during the short 
span of two years since its transfer to the present site. It has already 
become a live institution and is slowly and steadily attracting people 
into its fold. Much of it is due to the untiring efforts of Professor 
Syamlal Mukberjee, Secretary of the Club, who took the opportunity 
to meet certain criticisms which of late have appeared in the [ffess. 
Some of his remarks may be quoted here for the enlightenment ol 
those who are interested in the Club. 

It has been contended," said Professor Mukberjee, that the Lake is far awaj 
from the northern quarter where students mostl? live. But the Club did not thrive wall 
on the canal where it was for about 10 years, and that there is hope for its improvemeni 
here is shown bv the fact that after taking 150 members in course of 3 months <mlyp of 
whom about 50 are coming from the nortiieru quarter the admisaion had to be stopped 
for want of boats. Moreover there are some costly sports which are not meant for ell, 
rowing being one of these. 

** It has also been said that the money had better been spent in chee^r apmie. 
Id reply to this I merely quote the following lines from the New York of the 

24th March, 1933 ;~ 

' Eight men that had rowed in the Harvard Crew in 1683, 50 years before, all 
rowed together (to celebrate their 50th reunion) and all were past 70 years of age and 
their 1688 Coxswain steered them. All of them were successful business and profat* 
siooal men.' 

“ Further it says, *A Uoivereity that teaohes men to take earn oMhemselvee, liva 
long and xeturn 50 years after graduation in good physical oondito is mors valatUt 
* than one that merely teaohes boys to win races and football games/ 
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“ We now believe that the University is . soon going to have in this olnb an insti* 
tntion where professors will come in closer toncb with students and teach them not 
from the pages of books but by love and example of their personal oharaoter; and a boy 
besides being strengthened in limb, health, and mind will have trained himself to sabmit 
to diadplioe, for a little inadvertence on his part will involve not only serious damage 
to the costly boats but also loss of lives in water perhaps. Heie he wll have learnt to 
accept discomfort cheerfully, to keep cool in adverse circumstances and to develop his 
power of endurance to the full strength. 

** His absolute subordination of the individual self to the collective good of the crew, 
his duty and responsibility not only to the members of his own college and University 
but to those of other clubs, teach him to be unselfish and patriotic. Thus the esprit 
de corps which the members cultivate here, the friendship that knits them together 
remain with them wherever they may be. These are only a few of the results in a 
generation accused of foppery and idle luxury which no University curriculom conld 
ever obtain within the walls. 


» 


XV. Pboposed Rules relating to the Admission, Transfer, 
PROMonoN, Leave, Fees, bto., of Pupils in High Schools 
recognised by the Calcutta Univebsity 

Hie Syndicate have recently adopted a set of rales and regulations 
regarding admission, transfer, promotion, leave, fees, etc., of pupils 
in high schools affiliated to and recognised by the University for the 
guidance of school authorities. These rules which are printed 
below have been, iu the first instance, forwarded to the Director 
of Public Instruction for approval. If Government accept them, 
a comprehensive circular based on the rules adopted will be issued by 
the University to all high schools. It is hoped that these rules will 
facilitate the administration of the schools to a great extent and provide 
a definite guidance to school authorities. 

A copy of the rules has also been forwarded to the Director of 
Public Instruction, Assam, for information with the request that the 
Syndicate may be favoured with bis opinion regarding their application 
to schools in Assam. 


GENERAL 


1. XheM nileB ftpplj to all High School* rocognined by the UDiversily of Calcutta aa 
oompetont to present pupils for its Matriculation Exaiuiuatiou. 

2. Supplementary Rules, not iuconsi^tteo^ with these Rules, for High Schools either 
mainisined or aided by Government are issued by the Education Departments of Bengal. 

8* A High School ordinarily consists of eight classes, the lowest being Class III and 
tba bigbest Glass X. 

47 The School year corresponds with the calendar year and consists of three terms— 

^rst term— from the beginning of January until the end of the summer vacatkm. 

Beocttd term— from the end of the summer vacation ontil t^ end of the Durga Pajah 

yacatiiMB* 

Third term — from the end of tbe Dnrga Pujah vacation until the end of December. 

VoCs.— The fuoeftioiis of the Inspeotor of Schoola and of the Head Master referred to in 
iheee rales shall ba exereised respectively by tbe Inspectress d Schools and the Head BlistiM 
intlieoaseelgirla’sohoola. • 
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ADMISSION 


6. OonditionB of first admission— 

(0 No pupil may ordinarily be admitted to Glass HE or any higher class of a school 
has not attained the age of 7 years. 

(it) No pupil shall be admitted into a school for the first time unless an application for 
his admission is made by bis parent or guardian. This application diall be in the form 
prescribed in Appendix A. 

'tff) A pupil may be admitted into a school for the first time only daring the first six 
weeks of the school year. In special circumstances this rule may be relaxed by the H fM 
Master who shall keep a record of such cases which will be available for inspection. 

6. Conditions of admission on transfer from another High School — 

(t) No pupil who has attended a recognised school shall be admitted to another except 
on production of a transfer certificate in the form prescribed in Appendix B. 

(u) Ordinarily a pupil may only be admitted on transfer during the first six weeks of the 
school year, but this rule may be relaxed by the Head Master in special circumstances euoh 
as ill-health, change of residence, or abolition or closing of the former school. 

7. Conditions of admission on transfer from a Middle School. 

(f) No pupil who has attended a recognised Middle School shall be admitted to a High 
School except on production of a transfer certificate in the form prescribed in Appendix C. 

(n) Ordinarily a pupil may only be admitted on transfer during the first six weeks of the 
school year, but this rule may be relaxed by the Head Master in special circumstances soeh 
as ill-health, change of residence, or abolition or closing of the former school. 

(lid) A pupil admitted to a High School on transfer from a Middle School may be re* 
quired to undergo an admission teat by the Head Master of the High School [otde Bole 10 
(II)]. 


8. Conditions of admission on transfer from a Primery School— 

The conditions of admission of pupils who come on transfer from a recognised Primary 
School are the same as those for admission on transfer from a Middle School. Pupils who 
have passed the Primary Final Examination of the Education Depaartment are eligible for 
admission to Class V of a High School. 

9. Conditions of re^admission — 

(t) A pupil whose name has been removed from the rolls of a school for failure to pay 
fees may be re-admitted, at the discretion of the Head Master, provided that the pupil mucee 
payment of all arrear fees and other dues as required under Rules 23, 25, 26 and 

(ft) A pupil whose name has been removed from the rolls of a school under Bole 28 for 
absence without leave may be re-admitted at the discretion of the Head Master, provided 
that the pupil produces a satisfactory explanation signed or countersigned by his parent or 
guardian and makes payment of all arrear fees and other dues as required under Bdee 23, 
25, 26 and 28. 

(Hi) A pupil who has failed in tlie Matriculation Examination, or who after paying hie 
examination fees has been prevented from appearing at the examination may be xe^admitted 
to the school in which he was studying if he applies for admission before tbe middle of July 
in the year in which the examination was held. For snob pupils the school year shell be 
deemed to start from the beginning of July and they shall not be inquired to pay any 
admission fee. 

(te) A pupil who temporarily suspends his studies end leaves the school with due 
Dotioe on account of ill-health or other reason deemed satisfactory by the Heed Mister 
may be re*admitted on payment of the usual admission fee. 

(v) A pupil who has been rusticated from a school may be re-admitted to the same school 
after the expiry of tbe period of rustication, but must pay tbe usual admission fee. 

(Of) A pupil who has been expelled from a school may not be re-admitted to the eeina 
•ehool. 

. (oti) A pupil may, subject to tbe foregoing conditions, be re-admitled to e eohool el uy 
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lOi Admiseion TesW 

(0 A pupil applying for admission to a recognised school for the first time or from a 
Primary school may be subjected to a test of his abilities and he shall be placed in the class 
for which he is found fit. 

(ft)* A similar test may, at the discretion of the Head Moster, be applied to pupils 
admitted on transfer from a Middle School, or re-admitted to a school under Buie 9, provided 
that pupils re-admitted under sub-sections (») and (it) of that role shall in no case 
be placed in a class higher than that in which they were reading before they left the 
sohool- 

(tVt) A pupil admitted into a school with a transfer certificate from another high ^ school 
may not be required to undergo an admission test but if admitted, he shall be placed in the 
class equivalent to that in which he was reading in his former school or in the next higher 
class if the transfer certificate states that he has passed the examination for the promotion 
to that class. 

11. The authorities of non-denominational schools shall see that facilities are given 
for the admission of pupils of all communities. 


TRANSFER OF PUPILS 


12. A p-'pil who leaves a recognised High School should obtain a transfer certificate 
as without it he will be unable to gain admission to another recognised High School- 

13. A transfer certificate is issued by the Head Master of a school, and application for 
it should be made by the parent or guardian of the pupil concerned, in writing. In the 
case of a school which has ceased to exist without issuing transfer certiticates to its pupils, 
application should be made to the Inspector of Schools. 

14. Copies of all transfer certificates should be kept. 

15. (i) A fee of Hs. 2 shall be charged for a transfer certificate. 

(ji) A duplicate transfer certificate (which .shonld be marked * Duplicate') may be 
issued on payment of a fee of Rs. 2. 

1C. (i) The authority to whom an application for a transfer certificate is properly 
made must issue the certificate within three days or state in writing to the applicant bis 
reasons for refusing the certificate 

(tt) A transfer certificate for which applieat ion has been prox>erly made may only be 
withheld for the following reasons : — 


(a) if the acbool fees or other dues of the pupil have not been paid ; 

(b) if tbc pupil is rusticated from the school ; . 

(c) if the pupil leaves the school in order to avoid punishment. 

(m) If a pnpil is expelled from a school, he niuy be ^'ranted a transfer certificate bnt 
the fact of his expulsion shall be clearly noted on the certificate. Such a pupil may not 
be re-admitted to the school at any tiine, nor may be be .admitted any other school at any 
time, nor may be be admitted to any other school until the expiry of a period of one year 
from the date of the expulsion order and then only wilht be express permission of the 
Inspector of Schools (who shall, before granting the permission, obtain and consider a 
report from the Head Master of the former school). 


17, (t) In cases covered by Buie 16 («) (a) the tran ifer certificate shall be iasned, 
upon pro^r application being made when the school fees and other does are paid, but if 
payment is not made within one month of the date on which the pupil's name is removed 
from the rolls of the school, a fee of Rs, 2 will be charged, which will be increased to Bs. 2. 
Ba. 4 or Bs. 6 if the one month extends to three months or six months respectively. If the 
payment of school fees and other dues is made after the expiry of six months, a fee of Bs. 10 
will be charged for the transfer certificate. 


(fO In cases covered by Rule 16 (i») (b) the transfer certificate shall be issued, upon 
proper apjdioation being made after the expiry of the period of mstioatioD. 

(ttf) In cases covered by Role 16 (it) (c) the transfer certificate ehall be ieaued, upon 
proper ap|dioalii<m being m^e after the pupil has sob jected himself to the ponishment. 
if ei^ inflicted by the Head Master or the school authorities as the case may 
be^ If ibe pumehment inflicted is rustication, the case should come under Bme 
17 (A). 

18. H a ttinefbr eertifloete is refused an appeal shall lie to tbe Inspector of 
aotioolas 
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PROMOTIONS 

19. (f) The promotion of pupils from one clase to the next higher class shall be made 
by the Head Master at the end of the school year before the school is closed for OhristoiBa' 
holidays, and sball be determiced mainly by the results of an examination called the 
** Annual Examination " to be held at that time. 

(fi) All answer-books and records on the basis of which promotions are made shall be 
preserved for at least three months after the annual examination. 

20. The Head Master of every school shall for the purpose of selecting candidates for 
the Matriculation Examination hold annually a ** Test Examination " of pupils in Class X 
of his school and of such other candidates as may be directed either by the Inspector or bjr 
the University to appear at the examination. 

21. Ordinarily a boy should not be allowed to remain in the same class in the same 
school for more than two years. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

22. (t) Pupils absenting themselves from school should obtain leave of absence. 

(ft) Application for such leave should be submitted in writing within seven days from 
the first day's absence, and should be signed or countersigned by the parent or 
guardian of the pupil or, in the case of a hostel boarder by the Superintendent of the 
hostel. 

(Ill) Formal leave of absence shall be granted by the Head Master when the reasons 
for absence are ccnsidered satisfactory. 

23. (i) The penalty for absence without leave shall ordinarily be a fine not exceeding 
one anna per day. 

(ill When a Head Master has reason to suspect concerted absence without leave on 
the part of pupils, he may deal with their cases by removing their names from the school 
rolls on or after the third day of absence, but his action is subject to confirmation by the 
Managing Committee. 

(ftt) If a pupil has been absent without leave for more than 15 consecutive days, the 
Head Master shall at the end of 15 days remove his name from the rolls of the schooli 
provided that a warning is given to the parent or guardian of the pupil at least five daye 
before such action is due. 

(fo) A pupil whose name is removed from the school roll for absence without leave is 
liable to pay fees fur the period of bis absence, as well as the fines prescribed in sub-seotion 
(0 of this rule. 

FEES 

24. The following fees are charged from pupils of a. school 

(t) Admission fees. 

(»») Tuition fees. 

(fn) Miscellaneous fees. 

(tr) Transfer fees. 

26. Admission fees. 

A pupil on admission to a school either 

(0 for the first time, or 

(ft) on transfer from another school, or 

(iff) under the provision of Hule 9 (t), (m), . and (c) shall pay an admission fee equal 

to the monthly tuition fee of the class to which ho is admitted. 

26. Tuition fees. 

(c) The Managing Committee of a school shall determine the amounts of tuition 
fees to be paid by pupils of each class of . the school, subject to the following 
minima 


Class. 


Fee. 


X and IX 
VIII and VII 
Viand V 
IV and m 


Ha. A« P« 
...8 0 0 
...2 8 0 
...9 0 0 
..180 
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(5) A pupil who is admitted to a aohool for the first time shall pay tuition fees from the 
begioDiug of the school year. 

(c) A prpil who is admitted to a school on transfer from another school shall pay 
tuition fees in arrear for the period reckoned from 

(t) the month succeeding that in which he paid fees to his former school . or 

0*4 *the beginning of the school year whichever is shorter. 

(d) A pupil who is re-admitted to a school under Rule 0 (t) or (u) shall pay arrear 
tuition fees for the period reckoned from 

(t) the month in which the pupil's name was removed from the rolls of a school, or 

(it) the beginning of the school year whichever is shorter. 

(e) A pupil who is re-admitted to a school under Rule 9 (te) shall not be required to pay 
arrear tuition fees. 

if) i pupil who is re-admitted to a school after rustication must pay arrear fees for the 
period of his rustication or for the period reckoned from the beginning of the school yeari 
whichever is shorter. 

27. Miscellaneous fees. 

The Managing Committee of a school shall determine the nature and amounts of other 
fees to be paid by pupils. 

28. Date of payment of fees. 

(i) (a) Tuition fees are payable monthly in advance for each month or part of a month 
in which the pupil's name is on the roll of the school. 

(b) The last date for payment of such fees is the 15th of the month. If this day is a 
holiday, the last day for payment shall bo the last working day of the school preceding such 
a holiday. 

(c) If the first 15 days of any month fall within a vacation the dues for that month 
shall be paid on or before the day on which the school closes for the vacation. 

(if) (a) Miscellaneous fees are payable yearly in advance for each year or part of a year 
in which the pupil's name is on the roll of the school. 

(b) The date of payment of such fees shall be determined by the Head Master of the 
school. 

(in) (a) If tuition or other fees, together with fines, if any, are not paid by the due 
dates a fine not exceeding one anna per day may be levied. 

(b) If tuition fees, including fines, be not paid on or before the last working day of the 
month for which the fees are due, the pupil's name shall be liable to be removed from the 
roll of the school. 

(fu) The application of a pupil for permission to appear at the Matriculation Examina- 
tion of the University shall not be forwarded to the Controller of Examinations until he has 
paid all sums due to the school in which be has been reading, including fees up to the end 

of March. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

i29. The Managing Committee of a school may consistently with its financial resources 
grant concessions in the matter of fees to its pupils in suitable cases. 

Notwithstandiug anything contained in Rule 26, the authorities of a High School may, 
with the previous permission of the University, run the school without charging any fees, 
provided its income from endowments is sufficient to cover the normal expenditure of the 
school. 

80. False documents^ etc. 

If a pupil is found to have produ<»d a false document or to have made a false statement 
as to his attendance at any school, bis name shall be reported by the Head Master through 
the Managing Committee to the Inspector of Schools for such disciplinary action as he 

tliinks fit. 

SL Transgression and evasion of Rules. 

Wilful transgression or attempted evasion of these rules shall render a school liable to 
withdrawal of recognition. 

89. Disputes. 

Qoestiotti arising with regard to the interpretation of these rules shall be leferred to the 
.Uaivera^ through the Divisional Inspector of Schools. 

88. Authority vf the Syndicate. 

Nothing in these rules shall in any way affect the authority of the Bjrodioato to deal 
with uay 9 eciel casea and pass soch orders as may be deemed appropriate by them. 
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APPENDIX A. 

{Form of Apptieaiion for Admission to a Reeogntsod School,) 

1. Boy'f name 

2. Father’s oame. oocnpation and address.. 

3. Gaardian’s name, occupation and address 

4. With whom the boy lives 

5. Date of birth 

0. Age on the date of application (to be recorded in years and completed months, 

calculated according to the English method) 

I solemnly declare that the above particulars about 

are true and correct, and tiiat he 

has not previously read in any school. 


Date.. 


Signature of Father or Ouardian, 


Note , — The Head Master may, at his direction, require that the application should be 
attested by some responsible person known to him. 

APPENDIX B. 

{Form of Transfer Certificate for High Schools,) 


Certified that son of 

an inhabitant of 

in the district , left the 

school on His age at the date 

according to the Admission Register, was years, 

months, days. He was reading in the Class and * passed the 

annual examination for promotion to the Class, All sums due by 

him have been paid, rtr., fees and fines up to (date). 


Character 

Reasons for leaving — 

(0 Change of residence. 

CfO Ill-health. 

(Hi) Abolition or closing of the school. 

(iv) Expulsion. 

(v) Any other reason. 

Head Master. 

Date.. 

.School 

P. O 

District.. 


* Enter here ** had " or had not *’ as the case may be. 

APPENDIX C. 

(Form of Transfer Certificate for Middle and Primary Schools,) 


Certified that.. son of 

an inhabitant of villi^e 

,.in thana... , and in sub-division 

of the district of , left the 

* school on.. Hie age 


, (1) at the date, aeoording to the admission register was 
'*(2) on that date is believed to have been 
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years, months,.. 

in the Glass and. 


ozamination for promotion to the 

dae by him have been paid, viz., fees and fines up to. 
(date). 

Char&cter 

Beasons for leaving— 

(0 Change of residence. 

(tt) Ill-health. 

(uO Abolition or closing of the school. 

(iv) Ezpulsion. 

(o) Any other reason. 

Date 

School. 

Village 

P. O 

District 


[jlTLY 

days. He was reading 

f passed the annual 

Class. All sums 


( 1) Head Master. 

(2) Head Teacher. 


* Enter here “ middle** or “ Primary” as the case may be. 

f Enter here ” had ’* or “ had not ’* as the case may be. 

Not necessary for Primary Schools, 

(1) In case of middle Schools. 

(2) In case of Primary Schools. 

* * ^ 

XVI. NOTIFICATION 

Public Service Commission, India. 

Applications are invited for the following posts in Sind : 

(1) Agricultural Engineer — Pay Es. 300-20-420- (EflBciency J3ar)- 
30-660-(Efficiency Bar)-40-900 p?i/8 ovtrseas pay Es. 300 per mensem, if 
admissible. Candidates must possess a Honours Degree or Diploma in 
Mechanical or Agricultural Engineering of an English, Scottish, Irish or 
Indian University or College with practical administrative experience and 
must have considerable practical experience in workshop organisation and 
management, design and improvement of agricultural implements and in 
engineering problems connected with irrigated agriculture. Preference to 
candidates with practical experience of mechanical cultivation and of work- 
ing of power plant and machinery. Age not more than 40 yeais. 

2. Assistant Agricultural Engineer — Pay Es. 170-10-250-(Effioiency 
Bar)-15-400-(Efficiency Bar)-20-500. Candidates must be graduates in 
Science or Agriculture of a recognised University in India or elsewhere, 
should have sound practical knowledge of form machinery, and experience 
in care and upkeep of steam and oil engines, agricultural machinery, etc. 
Age not more than BO years. 

3. Two Deputy Chief Agricultural Officers — Pay Es. 800-20-420- 
(Efficiency Bar)-3()-000-(EfBciency Bar)-40-t00. Candidates must have a 
University degree in Agriculture. Preference to candidates possessing 
administrative experience and ability in connection with agricultural 
development especially in irrigated tracts. Age not more than 35 years 
approximately. 

Posts temporary for a period of five years on usual contract. Probation 
one year. Starting pay according to experience and qualifications. 
Oovenunent servants eligible to apply if permitted by their Departments. 
Canvassing, in any form, will disqualify a candidate. Last date of receipt 
of appIicaSoDS 16th July, 1985. Ftrescribed application forms and furtW 
particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, Public Service Commission, 
Simla. Applicant! for forms must mention ibia name of the post. 
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ANGLO-IRISH RELATIONS SINCE THE 
1921 TREATY 

ST. NIHAL SINGH. 

N ot quite fourteen years have elapsed since the "Articles of Agreement 
for a Treaty between Great Britain and Ireland ” were ratified 
by the parliaments of the two nations. Many of the issues that were 
then causing friction between the two countries have already been 
adjusted. The prodigious effort put into the reconciling of the conflict- 
ing points of view has, to a large extent, been justified by the way it 
has helped to shape subsequent events. 

Seldom was greater ingenuity shown in inventing formulas to 
bridge gulfs created by divergence of outlook, aspiration and interest. 
Under the formal, smooth phraseology lay, however, mnoh matter of 
an explosive character. The members of the British and Irish dele- 
gations ^ were much too intelligent to be oblivious of its presence 
or ignorant of its potentiality for damage. Critics, of whom they had 
a legion on either side of the Irish Sea, accused them of entertaining 
mental reservations on many points and even of having subscribed 

* Time Delegetee wan. for BriUia, Hr. O. Lloyd George ; Hr. (afterwards Sir) 
Austen Chamberlain i Lord Birkenhead ; Hr. Winston 8. Cbuicbill ; Hr. L. Worthington 
Evans i Bir Hemer Greenwood and Sir Gordon Hewart. The Irish delegates won. 
Hr. Art. 0 Briobhtha (Arthnr Griffith) ; Hichael O'Ooilealn (Hichael Collins) : Biobaid 
Bartpa ; Bndhmonn 8. O'Dugain : and'Seorsa Ghabhain Ui Dhnbbtbaigh. 
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their names to the pact on December 6, 1921, with their tongnes in 
their cheeks. It would perhaps be more charitable to say that they 
hoped for the best, trusting to time and to growing goodwill to solve 
the difficulties over which th^ had temporised. 

Among the provisions that produced a sense of unreality in 
students of constitutional history were those relating to an '*A11> 
Ireland Parliament." Numbered 11 to 16, these articles read as if 
there was at least a sporting chance for the coming together, for the 
administration of affairs of common concern, of "Northern Ireland" and 
"Southern Ireland" * the two unequal portions into which Ireland bad 
been divided by the Government of Ireland Act of 1920. There is 
warrant for believing that all efforts directed to that end bad already 
failed. 

Northern Ireland had not been assigned a place among the negotia- 
tors of the Treaty. Insistence upon according her representation would 
have given umbrage to the Irish delegates, who, refusing to recognize 
the partition effected by the Act of 1920, claimed to speak for the 
whole Island and would undoubtedly have gone back to Dublin bad 
they been crossed in that matter. Even if they bad not done so, the 
presence of a third party, determined to maintain its separate 
existence no matter at what cost, would have complicated the already 
onerous work of effecting a compromise. 

In the absence of the " Northern Irish " from the conference, 
their interests, as they conceived them, did not seem to suffer. The 
British delegates, without an exception, were members of the Govern- 
ment responsible for the placing of the " Partition Act " on the 
statute book and its expeditious application to the only portion of the 
island that would have it. Some of these delegates had been open 
and uncompromising partisans of Ulster. One of them (Lord Birken- 
head, erstwhile Mr. F. E. Smith) bad earned the sobriquet of 
" Galloper Smith " because of the furious campaign be had conduct- 
ed in support of Sir Edward (later Lord) Carson’s defiance of the 
Home Buie Act of 1914, passed at the instance of a Government 

_ * By “ Nottheni Inland ” was meant the six coontias in the north>eB 9 t of the island, 
which the Act of 1920 had separated from the rest of Inland and set np as an admini- 
strative entity. The term, thoogh havinn statutory sanction, was inexact, as Donegal, the 
north-western county, was excluded, forming, as it did. a part of "Sonthern iTfUnS 
another fanUy designation. “ Ulster,” thongb commonly employed, was e<|aally misleading, 
inaamneh ae the ancient division of the island given that name covered a far larger ana 
than the six north-eaetern oonnties. In this article "Northern Ireland " and "BMtham 
Ireland " am employed in the statntoiy sense, while "Ulster” is used in the nwolsr 
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headed by Mr. H. H. Asquith (afterwards the Ear} of Asquitti and 
Oxford) of which Lloyd George was* an imphrtant .member. 
They could well be trusted to voice Northern Ireland’s aspirations 
and to echo her determination. They did not irrevocably 
themselves to any terms affecting Ulster until they had previously 
made sure that those terms would be acceptable to Sir James 
(later Lord Craigavon)— then the Prime Minister of Northern Ireland 
—and bis associates.^ 

Seemingly the articles applicable to both parts of the ialn-od con- 
trived to afford satisfaction, at one and the same time, to tbe’‘Sonthem 
Irish,” who insisted upon Irish unity, and the Ulster-men, who in- 
sisted upon onion, but union with London that implied a divorce 
from Dublin. This miracle was achieved by providing that : 

(a) For one month after the ratification of the Treaty, the Parlia- 
ment and Government of the Irish Free State were not to exercise any 
authority over Northern Ireland. This Parliament was the Dail 
Eireann, which bad begun its existence in defiance of Britain and 
had set up a Government, with Mr. Eamonn de Valera as the 
President of the Council of Ministers. 

(b) During tdiat period ” the provisions of the Government of 
Ireland Act, 1920,” relating to Northern Ireland were to ” remain in 
full force and effect.” 

(c) No elections were to be held ” for the return of members to 
serve in the Parliament of the Irish Free State for constituencies in 
Northern Ireland” unless a resolution was passed by both TTnimea of 
the Parliament of Northern Ireland in favour of holding such elections 
before the expiry of that month. 

(d) The Parliament of Northern Ireland was given the option of 

retaining its separate existence by presenting, during that period, an 
address to His Majesty praying ” that the powers of the Parliament and 
Government of the Irish Free State shall no longer extend to Northern 
Ireland, and the provisions of the Government of Ireland Act, 1920' 
(including those relating to the Council of Ireland) shall so far as they 
relate to Northern Ireland, continue to be of full force and effect ” 


* CompluDt wa« made that Olater was not informed that her'destioy was being affected 

nntil ** a bofd ont-aod-dried scheme by which Ulster was expected to come into an All>lreland 
Pariiament ** was handed to her. The words in quotation marks were used by one of the 
Northern Irish hCembers of Parliament in the Honse of Common8.->ParliameDtaiy UebatM, 
Boiye of Commons. Vol. 149, Mo. 1, CoU. IHMW. 
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The phraseology used appeared to imply that the authority of tha 
Irish Free State had extended over Northern Ireland. This suggestion 
was a legal fiction — ^pure and simple. 

The Prime Minister (Mr. David Lloyd George, the head of the 
British delegation), gave, in the House of Commons, an ingenious ex- 
planation respecting these provisions. While he and his colleagues had 
refused to permit Ulster to be coerced into union with the rest of 
Ireland, he said, they had endeavoured to persuade Ulster to come 
into an All-Ireland Parliament.” Sorely Ulster was ” not above being 
argued with.” He continued : 

” I have heard my Bight Hon. Friend Lord Carson set for- 

ward as the ultimate ideal the unity of Ireland. I have never heard an 
Ulster leader challenge the proposition that it was an ultimate ideal... 
If that be the ultimate ideal, was it unfair to Ulster to recommend that 
they should consider the questio n ? That is all we have done... Ulster 
has her option to join an All-Ireland Parliament or to remain exactly 
as she is.” i 

It is true that Northern Ireland, at that time, was only in an 
embryonic stage. Her principal representative in the House of 
Commons — Captain Charles Curtis Craig (Antrim, South) — ^had made 
that fact abundantly plain. Speaking some five weeks prior to the 
signing of the Treaty, he had complained that though a year had 
elapsed since the passage of the Government of Ireland Bill the "Ulster 
Parliament ” was being " conducted- with money borrowed from the 
bank.” The Treasury had not been set op. Hecontiuued: 

” The Parliament has the power to pass legislation, and, in fact, 
has passed it. Two or three Acts have already received the Boyal 
Assent, and if these and other Acts which may be passed require exe- 
cutive or administrative action, that action carnot be taken because the 
powers have not been banded over. In the matter of the police, on 
which, as everybody knows, the peace and order of the country depend, 
the matter is in the same condition. The police in Belfast are under 
the control of an alien institution, namely, Dublin Castle.... The 
powers which the Minister of Agriculture ought to have have never 
been handed over to him.” * 


I PuliaiMDtaty Debatei, Houm of CommoDB, Vol. 149, Mo. 1. Col. 09. 

* PsiliMioataiy DebatM, Hodm of Commons, Vol. 147, Mo. 188. Cols. 180O-91. 
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^ This state, still in the formative period, was offered pertw 
advantages if she joined the All-Ireland Parliament. Her citizens 
would not only have to pay less in the form of taxation, but 
they would, in addition, enjoy fiscal autonomy. ^ 

The principal spokesman for Ulster in the House of Commons 
spoke of this offer ^as a " bribe.*’ In so doing he reflected the 
temper of the men in power in the new state. For them mem- 
bership of a common Irish legislature was not an open issue. 
Of this fact the British and Irish delegates must have been cogni- 
zant, at the time they subscribed their names to the Treaty. All 
arguments advanced — all pleas made — in the effort to dislodge Sir 
James Craig and his associates from their position of isolation 
from Southern Ireland failed. The provisions relating to an All- 
Ireland Parliament must, therefore, have been designed to “save the 
face’’ of the Irish negotiators. 

The representatives of Northern Ireland exercised their option 
within the prescribed period as they were fully expected to do. The 
partition effected by the Government of Ireland Act, 1920, was 
thereby solidified and the achievement of Irish unity, upon which 
the Irish majority built their hopes, was even more distant than it 
had been beford. 

Following the exercise of such option, a commission was to 
be set up for adjusting the frontiers of the two states. A provision 
to that effect bad been inserted in the IVeaty, it is believed at the 
instance of the Irish delegates, who expected to gain large slices of 
valuable territory at the expense of Northern Ireland. 

That view appears to have been shared by Mr. Lloyd George, 
who stated in the House of Commons in the course of a debate over 
the motion for the ratification of the Treaty that there could be no 
doubt that the majority of inhabitants in the two counties at the moment 
incorporated in Ulster preferred to be with their southern neighbours. 
If Ulster elected to remain a separate entity, she could keep these 
people only by means of coercion upon her part. Such action would, 
however, create “trouble at “ her door — trouble that would complicate 
her whole machinery and take her mind away from constructive work. 
She could not build up a good government so long as she had trouble 
of that sort on her own threshold— nay, inside her door.^ 

* PailiMDentoqr Debstei in tbe OaoBeof Commons, Vol. 149, No. 1. Col. 40. The (wo 
oonnties that Nc. Lwyd Qeoixe had in mind wera believed to be t^yrone and Permenagh. ■ 
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The Prime Minister urged the readjustment of boundaries in a 
manner that would make the population of Northern Ireland homo* 
geneous. In effecting such a change the geographical and economic 
considerations had to be borne in mind, as bad been stipulated in the 
Treaty. 

As years sped by and no action was taken by |he Free State, even 
though it expected to benefit from boundary adjustment, to convoke 
article 12 of this instrument, the hope was formed that such adjust- 
ment would be made through representatives of both parts of Ireland 
sitting at a round-table and, by mutual give and take, coming to 
some sort of a settlement. Pressure was, however, being brought to 
bear upon the Government of that State, headed by Liam T. Mac 
Cosgair (William T. Cosgrave) by men of his way of political thinking 
incorporated in Ulster, to move in the matter. They were, at the 
same time, being twitted by Mr. de Valera and his partisans, who 
seemed to be making a rapid headway in tlie constituencies. No 
alternative was thus left to them but to ask His Majesty's Govern- 
ment to implement that stipulation in the Treaty. 

A Boundary Commission was set up in the autumn of 1924. The 
Iridi FreeState appointed to it Dr. Eoin (John) MacNeill, the Minister 
for Education and a member of the Executive Council, regarded as an 
apostle of nationalism and an " Eider Statesman.” Northern Ireland 
nominated Mr. J. B. Fisher. Britain appointed Mr. Justice Feetbam 
of Sooth Africa to act as Chairman and the choice was almost 
universally acclaimed. 

The commission had virtually completed its work when Dr. 
MacNeill tendered his resignation, following the publication in the 
Morning Post (London) of a forecast of the Commission's findings. 
It precipitated a crisis that convulsed the Free State and had impor- 
tant repercussions in Northern Ireland and Britain. 

In a joint statement, his colleagues exiA'essed surprise at Mac 
Neill’s action. Until November 20tb, they declared, when, on bis 
retnm from Dublin, he resigned, be 

*‘...had made perfectly clear his intention of joining with us in 
■I gning the Commission’s award embodying a boundary line, the 
general features of which were approved and recorded in our minutes 
as long ago as.. .October.^ 


1 Xhi Tnns (Lmdm, Not. 24, 1926, 
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Dr. MacNeill, on the contrary, told the Dail of the 

"...profound differences between himself and the chairman on 
fundamental principles of interpretation. He (Dr. MacNeill) held 
that article 12 meant that the people of the borderland were to be 
enabled to exercise a franchise that had been denied and withheld by 
the Act of 1920 ; in other words, that it was meant to revise that .Act. 
Mr. Justice Feetbam had a quite distinct view. He held that the 
1920 Act and the time had elapsed bad created a status quo which 
ought not to be departed from unless and when every element and 
every factor in the particular situation compelled the dJommission to 
depart from it. Mr. Justice Feetham bad imported into his mind a 
new condition into article 12, a political condition, which had nothing 
to do either with the wishes of the inhabitants or with considerations 
of economics or geography. This condition could only be read into 
article 12 by a constructional effort, but Mr. Justice Feetbam made it 
the dominant feature of his interpretation. It was this — namely, 
that if the wishes of the inhabitants were found to indicate a desire 
to be included in the Free State, and if inclusion would have the 
effect of seriously reducing the area of the six counties so as to pro- 
duce a politi(!al effect on the North, then this political consideration 
should override the wishes of tbejnbabitants. 

He (Dr. MacNeill) never assented to that point of view...’’* 

In Dr. MacNeill’s opinion, the boundary line, as determined by 
his colleagues, 

"...•-.-.could not be defended. It was indefensible as a right 
interpretation of the Treaty." ^ 

It was understood that Dr. MacNeill had been pressing for the 
rendition to the Free State of several important towns in Northern 
Ireland and portions of the counties of Tyrone and Fermanagh. 
Mr. Justice Feetbam and Mr. Fisher bad, it was said, refused to 
concede that claim. They favoured only the ratification of the 


1 The Timbs (Lom/ot/^i Nov. 25 , 1925 . Article 12 had provided that if Northern 
Ireland eiercised ita option of retaining its separate eziatencei ** a Commiaaion oooaiating of 
three peracna, one to be appointed bj the Government of the Irish Free Statei one to be 
appointed bj the Government of Northern Ireland and one who shall be Chairman to be 
appointed by the British Government ahall determine in accordance with the wishes of the 
inhabitants as far as may be compatible with economic and geographic conditions the 
boundaries between Northern Ireland and the rest of Ireland, and for the purposes of the 
Government of Ireland Act, 1920, and of this instroraent* the boundary of Northern Ireland 
shall be such as may he determined by such Commission." 

* Ibid. 
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border and proposed to push back the north>western frontier of 
Northern Ireland by incorporating in it the richest portion of 
Donegal. 

• A situation of the utmost gravity had arisen for the Ck>sgraTe 
Gk»vemment, with which Dr. MacNeill had severed his connection 
immediately after resigning from the Commission. Their contention 
had been, as President Cosgrave explained in the Dail, 

“ that the Commission has no right to take away any Free 

State territory. I go further and say that if the terms of reference 
contained in the Treaty were properly interpreted and effect given to 
the wishes of the inhabitants, this question could never arise, no 
boundary line could possibly be drawn consonant with the terms of 
reference which would infringe Free State territory. Even if, in the 
abstract, such power did in fact exist, I venture to say that at the 
time of the Treaty nobody had any doubt as to the work which the 
Boundary Commission was intended to perform. It was arranged by 
the Treaty that in the event of Northern Ireland remaining under the 
jurisdiction of the Parliament of the Free State, provision should be 
made for the protection of the Nationalist majoiity in that area. No 
such provision was to be made in the event of the Northern Parlia- 
ment exercising its rights of continuing its association with West- 
minster. In that event the Boundary Commission was to bring 
the minority relief by returning them to the Government of their 
choice.” * 

In President Cosgrave’s view. Dr. MacNeill left the Commission 
because he 

” has lost faith in the other members of the Commission, and 

has left himself in honour bound to dissociate himself from them. I 
must say that I also have lost faith in the other members of tbe 
Commission, and am forced to tbe conclusior that they have allowed 
themselves to be swayed in the discharge of their judicial duty by the 
threats and political influence which have been brought to bear on 
them. Dr. MacNeill left, not because we were not getting all we 
asked for, but because justice was not being done, because tbe rights 
of our people in the North were being shamefully flouted and 
their destinies being made the plaything of hostile prejudices.” > 


1 f|^ Tiuss (London), Novemb«r 29, 1925. 
* Ibid. 
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Frssideiit Cosgravd must have had in mind certain defiant state- 
ments made by leaders in Northern Ireland. Sir James Crai^ had,' 
for instance, declared, in October, 1924, that in the event of any large 
transfer of Ulster territory “ he and bis ministers would resign office 
and, in their private capacities, lead the defence of Ulster.” ^ 

The gravity of the situation lay in the fact that not only did the 
award framed by the Commission go counter to the claims put forward 
by Mr. Cosgrave's Government, but also that that award, even after Dr. 
MacNeill’s resignation, was held to be valid. President Cosgrave 
himself admitted in the Bail that, once published, it “would have been 
legally binding.” 

In that event, the Free State Government had only two alter- 
natives before it, 

“...to put the award into effect and the other to fly in the face 
of law and Constitution and to resort to the arbitrament of force. 
Either of these pointed straight to chaos and disorder. The second 
was clearly unthinkable. The former would drive the country 
asunder.”• ** 

Not only was the Free State Government placed in a terrible 
predicament, bift the peace of both parts of Ireland was thrown in 
jeopardy. The island bristled with arms. 

The Free State Army, in itself, was not far short of 50,000 
officers and men. Its upkeep had cost £7,000, 000 during 1924, 
absorbing more than a quarter of the total revenue. So long as the 
border question remained unsettled, no one in authority dared to 
make a drastic reduction in the forces. 

In addition to the army there were irregular armed men who 
had survived the warfare that the Free State had waged in self-pre- 
servation at a cost of many lives and £17,000,000. It was an open 
secret that dumps of arms existed in practically every one of the 
twenty-six counties. 

Much the same was true north and east of the frontier. Northern 
Ireland was an armed camp, if ever there was one. The 
“ Special Constabulary ” maintained in “ Northern Ireland ” had cost 
£7,420,000 since that state had been set up. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had contributed £6,780,000 towards meeting that cost. 

• D/ulv Mail (Contiwntol Edilion), October 9, 1926, 

* Tin Timrs (London), August 8, 1926. 

2 
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Mr. Lloyd George’s estimate of the forces that would be required 
“for the maiotenance of order in North and Sooth, with all the 
possibilities of conflict which may arise,” bad been exceeded. “ If 
you take the most sanguine view,” he had declared in the House of 
Commons, “ the numbers will not exceed, for the whole of Ireland, 
40,000.” 1 

A Conservative Member, representing the City of London the, 
nerve centre of British finance, asked the Premier bow he expected 
“ to enforce the limit.” He replied : 

” If Ireland breaks faith, breaks the Treaty, if such a situation 
has arisen, the British Empire has been quite capable of dealing with 
breaches of Treaties with much more formidable powers than Ireland 
but we want to feel perfectly clear that when she does so the respon- 
sibility is not ours but entirely on other shoulders.” ^ 

Prudence no doubt restrained His jMajesty’s Government when 
he presided over it and later when Mr. Stanley Baldwin succeeded 
him, from enforcing the limit. The forces that had been organized 
to preserve law and order on either side of the border had, in the 
meantime, become a menace to the peace of both parts of the 
island. 

Statesmanship required that the crisis created by the unauthorized 
publication of a somewhat garbled version of the Boundary Commi.s- 
sion Award followed by the resignation from that body of the Free 
State representative, should not be permitted to act as a spark to light 
up the explosive material accumulated on both sides of the frontier. 
In that matter both the Irish states and Britain, their next-door 
neighbour, linked with them by many bonds, were vitally interested. 

All three parties rose to the occasion. A series of conferences 
hastily convened led to an amicable settlement by which not only the 
border question but also other issues, financial and otherwise, left 
unsettled by the Treaty, were adjusted. 

In virtue of article 5 of the Treaty, the Irish delegation had, it 
may be recalled, assumed ” liability for the service of the Public Debt 
of the United Kingdom, as existing at the date ” of the Agreement 
•• and towards the payment of War pensions as existing at that date in 


1 Psrliftntentaiy Debates, House of Oommons, Vbl. 140, No. 1, Ool. 85, 
I Ihidf Ool. BO. 
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sQch proportion as may be fair and equitable.*' Mr. Lloyd George 
thus gave the raison d’etre of this obligation : 

“ Every Dominion has its war debt and its pensions. Unless you 
make some arrangement with Ireland now Irishmen in Ireland would 
escape contribution to the Great War. Irishmen in this country (Britain ) , 
Irishmen in the Dominions, Irishmen in the United States of America, 
are all paying their share. Unless there were conditions in our 
Agreement that Irishmen in Ireland should also bear the same burden 
as Irishmen anywhere else, they would escape.” ^ 

As a basis of discussion, a preliminary claim of £128,000,000 bad 
been originally put forward. With accrued interest it had swelled to 
£15.5,000,000 by the end of November 1, 1925. 

No Chancellor of the Free State Exchequer who might any day be 
called upon to find the ways and means to meet interest and sinking 
fund charges on an obligation anything like so heavy, could be expected 
to breathe freely. It would mean the paying of £6,250,000 a year for 
60 years. 

The resources at his disposal were meagre in the extreme. 
The annual revenue totalled only £26,000,000. The military estab- 
lishment ate up £10,000,000 in 1923 and £7,000,000 in 1924. On 
account of the pensions and compensation due to persons discharged 
from the Civil Service and Police, £1,500,000 had to be paid out 
annually. s The Annuities in connection with the purchase of 
land to liquidate landlordism (to which reference will be made in 
another place), £3,000,000 or more had to be found every year. Then 
there were interest and sinking fund charges on debt assumed, largely 
on account of the civil war provoked by Irish opponents of the Treaty, 
which was estimated to have cost virtually a whole year’s revenue. 

The Irish negotiators had, on the other hand, succeeded in having 
a stipulation inserted in the Treaty that in assessing the Free 
State’s liability upon the dissolution of Ireland’s partnership with 
Britain, regard would be had to ” any just claims on the part 
of Ireland by way of set-off or counter-claims.” For decades it bad 
been contended that during the period of Union the smaller island 

^ Pariiamentory Debates, Boaae of Commons, Vol. 140, No. 1. 

* Article 10 reada : *' The Government of the Irish Free State agrees to pay fair 
compensation on terms not leas favourable then those accorded by tbe Act of 1U20 to judges, 
officials, members of Police forces end other public servants who are discharged^ by it or who 
retire in oonsequenee of the change of government elected in puranaacc thereof," 
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had been taxed at a rate far in excess of what she should have been. 
The money due her, on this account, was placed at a figure that would 
not only relieve the Free State of any liability in connection with 
t^e Publ^o Debt .of the United Kingdoni and payment of her war 
pensions, but would also entitle her to a considerable sum. Mr. 
Ernest Blythe, the Free State Minister for Finance, had estimated 
it at £280,000,000. 

“ When they got down to brass tacks and attempted to estimate 
any value of Clause 5,” Mr. Stanley Baldwin admitted in the House 
of Commons, “ they could write it as nil.** Seeing Mr. Winston 
Churchill, a signatory of the Treaty, shake his head in disagreement, 
he added : 

“ If Mr. Churchill anticipated very much revenue out of it, he 
hoped that if he was making any forecast on any other item it would 
prove more profitable than his anticipation in connection with this 
or God help them next April.” ^ 

The Lord Chancellor (Lord Birkenhead) revealed, in the House 
of Lords, that if the financial claims and counter-claims were sub- 
mitted to arbitration, Britain would have been awarded £40,000,000 
or £50,000,000. “Was it seriously suggested,” he asked, “that 
there was available in Ireland any such sum ? ” He characterized 
the expectation as extravagant. Enforcement of such a claim would 
have bankrupted Ireland. “ But of what advantage ” to Britain, he 
enquired, “ would be bankrupt Ireland at her doors ? ” 

Yet Lord Birkenhead was one of the British Ministers who had 
set their hands to an instrument containing those claims and counter- 
claims. With their penetrating intelligence they must, surely, have 
seen that Clause 5 of the Treaty was not worth the ink with which it 
was written. 

This frank recognition led to a compromise whereby ; 

(1) The Irish Free State surrendered its claims to the adjustment 
of the boundary between her territory and’ Northern Ireland. 

(2) She undertook, at the same time, to relieve Britain of the 
responsibility for compensating owners of property damaged from 


I Thb Times {London), December 0, 1026. 
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January 1, 1919 (during the Black and Tan ” period); to the truce 
of 1921 and to repay to Britain the amount she had already paid or 
was liable to pay under agreements then existingl To discharge this 
liability the Cosgrave Goreroment undertook to make an initial pay- 
ment of £150,000 and an annuity of £250,000 for 60 years. Against 
these amounts, they were to be given credit for £900,000 which would 
have been due to them under the old agreement. 

(3) In addition to this financial under taking, the Free State 
undertook to promote legislation increasing by ten per cent, the 
measure of compensation payable in respect of material damage done 
since the truce of 1921 for which she alone was responsible. The cost 
to that State would amount approximately to £1,000,000 payable in 
five per cent, stock redeemable in ten years. 

(4) His Majesty’s Government undertook to withdraw all financial 
claims in respect of the public debt and war pensions. 

(5) Northern Ireland was relieved of an obligation for the 
administration of certain services (railways, diseases of animals and 
fisheries) by the Council of Ireland, consisting equally of representa- 
tives of the two Irish Governments, similar provision not being made 
in respect of the same services in the Free State. That State had 
been persuaded to agree, soon after it came into being, to postpone 
the demand, for the joint administration of these services for five 
years. That period would have ended in 1927 and if the right had 
not been waived, in the meantime, a situation of great peril might 
have resulted ; for it was inconceivable that it could have been 
enforced in Ulster without bloodshed. 

This provision was replaced by a clause reading : 

“ The two Governments of North and South shall meet together 
as and when necessary for the purpose of considering matters of 
common interests arising out of the exercise and administration of 
the powers in question.” ^ 

This tripartite agreement settled some of the most vexatious issues 
that bad been left undetermined in the Treaty. Undoubtedly Northern 
Ireland benefited by it all aloug the line — it kept all the territory it 
bad been given ; it secured freedom from intervention by the Free 
State in certain services; and the prospect of peace would make it 


* Thb Tiima (Loiufon), December 0, 1935, 
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possible for it to relieve itself of some of the fiaanoiftl burden it had 
borne on account of the Special Constabulary. Britain forgave a debt 
that she considered unrealizable and secured the Free State's assent 
to assuming liabilities which would have cost the British Exchequer 
millions of pounds. The Free State had the consolation of having 
averted the calamity of losing considerable territory. She had, in 
addition, the relief that comes from the removal of financial uncertain* 
ties that had hung like a dark shadow over her horizon since coming 
into being. 

It must have been with a pang that the Cosgrave Government 
agreed to the abrogation of the provision for joint administration that 
had survived the process of attrition. Its utility was no doubt 
questionable, since any attempt at enforcement was sure to have 
been resisted by Northern Ireland. But with the conclusion of the 
supplementary agreement even the legal right which had been origin- 
ally conceded after great struggle, disappeared.^ 

Dehra, Dun. (To be concluded.) 

1 Tlip writer of this article, a notable author and publicial, had the privilege of 
studying the Irish constitutional devehpment on the spot and with the conatitution-makere 
themsehea. He has been, therefore, aide to irive on account which while unvarni’-hed, ia 
authentic and, we believe informing and interesting. The concluding instalment of the 
article will be published in onr next issue. 

This article has I'een specially written for and ia exclusive to the Calcutta Review ; 
but the author maintains all rights of translation and subsequent publication. 


Ed. C. R. 
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I NDIA'S constitutional status has become a much discussed sub* 
ject both in England and in India since the publication of the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee’s Deport on Indian Constitu- 
tional Reform. On 1st July last. Lord Snell proposed in the House 
of Lords the insertion in clause 5 of the Government of India Bill of 
a declaration that the natural issue of India’s constitutional progress 
was the attainment of Dominion Status. He doubted if the declara- 
tions made in the course of the second reading of the Bill by Sir 
Samuel Hoare, Sir Thomas Inskip and Viscount Halifax bound future 
Parliaments and claimed that acceptance of his amendment would 
satisfy the whole of India and set the minds of the country free for the 
great task of social reconstitution. Lord Zetland, the new Secre- 
tary of State for.India, however, in his reply repeated the arguments 
of Sir Thomas Inskip, the Attorney-General, that it was almost im- 
possible to give a legal definition of Dominion Status. He further 
said that it appeared to him that a preamble or indeed a clause of an 
Act was no more binding than the statement of a Minister. Parlia- 
ment could repeal or amend an Act on the Statute Book. The 
amendment of Lord Snell was negatived by 85 votes to 7. 

Several facts connected with Indian Constitutional development 
in the ‘20th Century, may, however, serve to clarify the issue involved 
in the present discussion. India under the Morley-Minto Constitu- 
tion of 1909 remained absolutely in the position of tutelage and the 
Morley-Minto reforms, merely tried, as the authors of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report have pointed out, “ to blend the principle of 
autocracy derived from Moghul Emperors with the principle of consti- 
tutionalism derived from the British Crown and Parliament.’’ The 
system of Gkivernment was frankly a “Constitutional autocracy,’’ and it 
became all the more intelligible in view of Lord Morley’s disclaimer: — 
“ If it could be said that this chapter of reforms led directly or indi- 
rectly to the establishment of a parliamentary system in India, I fag 
one..woql4 have nothing at all to do vnth it.” 
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One of the results of the outbreak of the Great War in 1914 was 
to speed op the political development of many countries in the world, 
and it speeded up enormously the political consciousness of India. 
India got a formal acknowledgment of her position in the Empire 
when Indian representatives for the first time were asked to be present 
at the Imperial War Conference of 1917. The Indian Government 
being a subordinate branch of the British Government in England 
had no representation in the Colonial Conferences of 1887, 1897, 1902 
and 1907, and Lord Crewe, the Secretary of State for India, attended 
only on certain occasions the first Imperial Conference of 1911. The 
Imperial War Conference of 1917, however, passed on the 16th April 
a very important constitutional resolution which for the first time 
recognised “India as an important portion of the Imperial Common* 
wealth having the right to an adequate voice in foreign policy and in 
foreign relations.” 

Then came the famous Declaration of the 20th August, 1917, 
promising “ the gradual development of self-governing institutions, 
with a view to the progressive realisation of responsible government 
in British India as an integral part of the Empire.” This Declara- 
tion made by Mr. Montagu in Parliament was incorporated in toto 
in the preamble to The Government of India Act, 1919, on the re- 
commendation of the Joint Select Committee, presided over by Lord 
Selborne, on the Government of India Bill. Originally the preamble 
did not include all parts of the announcement of the 20th August, 
1917. But the Joint Select Committee enlarged the preamble so as 
to include all parts of the announcement of the 20th August, 1917, 
on the ground that “an attempt was made to distinguish between the 
parts of this announcement, and to attach a dillerent value to each 
part according to opinion.” This was to make clear and certain by 
the preamble of a Parliamentary Statute that every part of the declara- 
tion of the 20th August was a “ binding pledge,” and that no part 
was “ a mere expression of opinion of no importance.” 

Sir John Simon in his speech in the House of Commons (3rd 
December, 1931) on the Indian White Paper of let December, 1931, 
recognised the wisdom and legal necessity of incorporating the entire 
Parliamentary announcement in the preamble of the statute. He 
s aid : ” Indeed when the Government of India Bill of 1919 came 
to be examined in Committee, a change was made in the language 
of the {»reamble for the express purpose of making sore that wrhat 
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would be found on our Statute Book corresponded exactly with 
the Declaration then made by the Secretary of State.” So the 
present contention of Sir Samuel Hoare, Sir Thomas Inskip an d 
Lord Zetland that there is no difference between a Parliamentary 
announcement and a preamble to an Act of Parliament, is unten- 
able, and is contrary to the clear and distinct finding of the Joint 
Select Committee set up on the Government of India Bill, 1919. In 
this connection it is also interesting to note that Sir John Ward-law- 
Milne, the Chairman of the Conservative India Committee in the 
House of Commons, in the course of debate on the Beport of the Joint 
Committee in the House of Cominous, on December 10, 1934. gave it as 
bis opinion that “ no pledge given by any Secretary of State or any 
Viceroy has any real legal bearing on the matter at all. The only 
thing that Parliament is really bound by is the Act of 1919.” Lord 
Bankeillour, for many years Deputy Speaker and Chairman of Commit- 
tees in the House of Commons, said in his speech in the House of 
Lords on 13th December, 1934 : ” Preamble of the Act of 1919 binds 

us, but nothing else. No statement by a Viceroy, no statement by any 
representative of the Sovereign, no statement by the Prime Minister, 
indeed no statement by the Sovereign himself, can bind Parliament 
against its judgment.” In view of such divergent and even contradic- 
tory opinions expressed by constitutional experts on the value and 
strength of ministerial pronouncements, it is not surprising that 
enlightened Indian political opinion should insist on the necessity 
of incorporating the substance of Dominion Status into the legal 
phraseology of the preamble of an Act of Parliament. 

In fact, tho pledges given to India have been very many. The 
Declaration of the ‘20th August, 1917, has already been referred to. 
On the occasion of the inauguration on February 9, 1921, of the new 
Indian Legislature at Delhi, His Majesty the King- Emperor delivered 
through the Duke of Connaught the following message: — ” For years, 
it may be for generations, patriotic and loyal Indians have dreamed of 
Swaraj for their Motherland. To-day you have the beginnings of 
Swaraj within my Empire, and widest scope and ample opportunity for 
progress to the liberty which my other Dominions enjoy.” The Duke 
of Connaught also announced that the “principle of autocracy had 
been abandoned,” and speaking on behalf of His Majesty and with 
the assent of His Government, he repudiated in the most emphatic 
manner the idea that the administration of India ever could be based 
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on principles of force or terrorism. The same point is made in the 
revised Instrument of Instructions from Plis Majesty the Eing-Emperor 
to the Governor-General of India, dated the 15th March, 1921, which 
states: • “ For above all things it is our will and pleasure that the 

plans laid by our Parliament may come to fruition to the end that 

British India may attain its true place among our Dominions.” ^It 
was thus that India obtained a distinct status and that she was placed 
on the road to a position of equality with the Dominions. In June, 
1921, Mr. Winston Churchill, then Secretary of State for the Domini- 
ons and Colonies, in a public speech to the Prime Ministers of the 
British Dominions and Eepresentatives of India said ; — “ There was 
another great part of the Empire represented at that gathering which 
had not yet become a Dominion, but which moved forward under the 
Montagu Scheme in the work which began with Lord Morley and 
was continued by Lord Chelmsford, towards a great Dominion Status. 
We owed India that deep debt, and we looked forward confidently 
to the days when Indian Government and people would have assumed 
fully and completely their Dominion Status.” 

But in the Imperial Conference, 1923, the Indian delegates received 
a rude shock that India was still very far from the desired and ulti- 
mate goal. The representative of the Irish I’ree State in the confer- 
ence, Mr. Fitzgerald, openly proclaimed that Indian representatives 
could not claim equality with the representatives of the Dominions, 
because they were not really present in the Conference in a representa- 
tive capacity. They were not really sent by an independent Indian 
Government and they could not really be regarded as equal with the 
rest of the members of the Conference. ” The only way this Indian 
trouble is going to be solved,” he said, “ is that progres-s towards self- 
government must be hastened with all possible speed. We,- in our 
country, must sympathise whole-heartedly with the Indians, both in 
their protest against their inferior race treatment, and in their feelings 
as to the freedom of their country.” 

On February 8, 10'24, Sir Malcolm Hailey, the then Home Member 
of the Government of India, in his speech delivered in the Indian 
Legislative Assembly tried to show some “ difference of substance” 
between responsible government as promised to India by the pronounce- 
ment of 2(Hh August, 1917, and Dominion Status as enjoyed by 
the British Dominions. Sir Malcolm Hailey's arguments and the 
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implications of bis arguments were at once repudiated, no doubt, by 
the members of the Legislative Assembly, and by Indian public opinion 
outside tbe Assembly, but tbe speech marked tbe beginning, as the 
Nehru Committee Report of 1928 pointed out, of a “ new current of 
thought in official circles in India." 

. India’s constitutional status was in no way advanced by the Imperial 
Conference of 1926. That Conference, while adopting tbe famous 
Balfour Declaration in regard to tbe equal status and free association 
' of Great Britain and the Dominions as members of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, made the significant remark that " the position 
of India in the Empire was already defined by the Government of 
India Act, 1919." So that Conference did nothing to solve the diffi- 
culties created by Sir Malcolm Hailey’s attempted distinction between 
“ Responsible Government ’’ and " Dominion Status." In 1927 was 
appointed the Simon Commission to report on the future Indian con- 
stitutional reforms, and in 1928 an All Parties’ Conference met in India 
to produce, as an answer to the challenge of Lord Birkenhead, the 
then Secretary of State for India, " a constitution which carried 
behind it a fair measure of general agreement among the great peoples 
of InHia." Lord Birkenhead emphatically said that such a contribu- 
tion would be fnost carefully examined by the Government of India, 
by the Secretary of State and by tbe Indian Statutory Commission. 
The first clause of the recommendations of the All Parties’ Conference 
Report, 1928, laid down the Constitutional Status of India. It ran 
as follows : — 

"India shall have the same constitutional status in the community 
of Nations known as tbe British Empire, as the Dominion of Canada, 
the Commonwealth of Australia, the Dominion of New Zealand, the 
Union of Sooth Africa and the Irish Free State, with a Parliament 
having powers to make laws for the peace, order and good government 
of India, and an executive responsible to that Parliament, and shall 
be styled and known as the Commonwealth of India." 

This clause was copied from the first article of the Articles of 
Agreement for a Treaty between Great Britain and Ireland, concluded 
on December 6, 1921. The Anglo-Irish Treaty was, however, given 
the force of law by an Act of tbe Imperial Parliament passed in 1922, 
and tbe Treaty also appeared as the Second Schedule to the Free State 
Constitution Act passed in the British Parliament on December 5, 
1022. 
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The Beport of the Nehru Committee was adopted by an All 
Parties* Convention which met in Calcutta in December, 1928. 
On the Slst October, 1929, Lord Irwin, Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India, announced the setting up of a conference in 
which His Majesty’s Government should meet representatives 
both of British India and of the States for the purpose of discussing 
the proposals for constitutional reform in India, and also made the 
important pronouncement on behalf of and with the authority of His 
Majesty’s Government that it is implicit in the Declaration of 1917. 
that the natural issue of India’s constitutional progress, as there con- 
templated, is the attainment of Dominion Status.” In 1930, Mr. 
Wedgewood Benn, the Secretary of State for India, in the Labour 
Government of Mr. Earasay Macdonald, said in the House of Commons 
that in India there was already ” Dominion Status in action.” In 
the same year again, Mr. Eamsay Macdonald spoke at the Guildhall 
Banquet on the 9th November, in the following terms: — ” We shall 
be in conference with men and women who are representatives of a 
people with whom w^e have been thrown into contact, and the closest 

contact for centuries and with their representatives and with their 

Princes we shall be engaged in the same task of broadening liberty 
so that we may live with them under the sAme Crown, they 
enjoying Dominion Self-Government which is essential for national 
self-respect and contentment,” Lastly there are the concluding 
words of Mr. Eamsay Macdonald at the final session of the First 
Indian Round Table Conference, in January, 1931, a declaration which 
he affirmed a year later as the bead of the National Government, 
with the approval of the Cabinet. The Prime Minister said this : — 
” Finally I hope, and I trust, and I pray, that by our labours together 
India will come to possess the only thing she now lacks to give her 
the Status of a Dominion amongst the British Commonwealth of 
Nations — what she now lacks for that — the /esponsibilities and the 
cares, the burdens and the difficulties, but the pride and the honour 
of responsible Self-government.” 

There can be no doubt that in India these various statements 
and pledges were understood in their natural meaning, that is to say, 
that India could look forward to attaining within a reasonable period 
of time the same status as that of the other Dominions of the British 
Commonwealth. But the Report of the Joint Committee on Indian ; 
Constitutional Reform which was published in November, 1934, 
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scrapulously avoids any reference to Dominion Status in the body of 
the Beport ; on the other hand, it pins its faith to the preamable to the 
Act of 1919, and makes the significant remark that “ Subsequent state* 
ments of policy have added nothing to the substance of the declaration 
embodied in the Preamable to the Act of 1919.” The Government of 
India Bill, 1935, has been introduced in Parliament without any pre- 
amble. In moving the Second Reading of the Bill in the House of Com- 
mons on the 6th February Sir Samuel Hoare said that there was no 
need for a preamble to the Bill, as the preamble to the Act of 1919 
would stand unrepealed. That preamble had been interpreted by Lord 
Irwin in 1920 as meaning that the natural issue of India's constitutional 
progress as there contemplated, was the attainment of Dominion 
Status. The Government, said Sir Samuel Hoare, stood firmly both 
by the pledge given in the 1919 preamble and the "Viceroy’s 
interpretation of it in 1929. There was, therefore, Jfrom the point 
of view of the Government of the day, no need to enshrine in 
an Act words and phrases which would add nothing new to the 
declaration of the preamble. The preamble to the Act of 1919 was 
described by the Joint Committee in their Report as ” having set out 
finally and definitely the ultimate aims of British rule in India.” 

But IndiDiu public opinion, as the Indian Delegates to the Joint 
Committee have said in their Memorandum, has been profoundly dis- 
turbed by the attempts made repeatedly during recent years to qualify 
the repeated pledges given by responsible Ministers on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government. Since it is aparently contended, both in 
Parliament and outside, that only a definite statement in an Act of 
Parliament would be binding on future Parliaments, and that even 
the solemn declaration made by His Majesty the King-Emperor on a 
formal occasion is not authoritative, it is necessary that a declaration 
should be inserted in a new preamble to the Bill of 1935 in order to 
remove present grave misgivings and avoid future misunderstandings. 
In other words, for an exact, unambiguous and accurate definition of 
India's present and future constitutional status it is absolutely essen- 
tial that the present Bill should contain a new preamble defining the 
constitutional status of India in the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
The preamble to the Act of 1919 is hopelessly out of date, and no 
amount of “interpretation” put upon it can make it identical or 
consistent with the constitutional status of the dominions. That 
preamble binds India “ as an integral part of the Empire,” and thii 
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implies the unrestricted control of the Imperial Leglslatare, the 
Imperial Executive and the Imperial Judiciary over the affairs of 
India. As a matter of fact, it has been explicitly stated in a part of 
the preamble that the “ time and manner of each advance can be 
determined only by Parliament, upon whom responsibility lies for the 
welfare and advancement of the Indian peoples.” The constitutional 
status of the Dominions, on the other hand, according to the pre- 
amble to the Statute of Westminster, 1031, is based on the declaration 
that '* the Crown is the symbol of the free association of the members 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations ” and that the members 
of- the Commonwealth are “ united by common allegiance to the 
Crown.” The Balfour formula which was adopted by the Imperial 
Conference of 1926 and which was recognised by the preamble 
to the Statute of Westminster, 19.31, runs : — ” Great Britain 
and the Dominions are autonomous communities within the 
British Empire, equal in Status, in no way subordinate one to 
another in any aspect of their dome.stic or external affairs.” 
It is important to note further that .since the Statute of West- 
minster, 1931, the Union of South Africa has passed two very 
important statutes, known as the Status of the Union Act, 1934, and 
the Royal Executive Functions and Seals Act, 1934, ‘which support 
the doctrines of (1) the divisibility of the Crown as regards the 
Union ; (2) the right of Union neutrality in the case of a war 
declared by the Crow n on the advice of British Ministers ; and (3) 
the right of the Union to separate from the Commonwealth. 
General Hertzog, the Premier of the Union, has never swerved from 
these propositions, and it is natural to find them implied in the 
pini on legislations promoted to effect, hie purpose. The Status of 
the Union Act asserts, as Professor Berriedale Keith has pointed 
out recently in the Journal of Comparative Legislation, that the 
status of the Dominions enunciated by the Imperial Conference of 
1926 is that of a sovereign independent state, and General Smuts 
in discussing the measure has argued that this follows from the fact 
that the Conference of 1926 placed the union on the footing of equa- 
lity with the United Kingdom, which clearly ia sovereign and 
independent. Far more important is the fact that the sovereign 
legislative power is declared by this Act to be vested in the Union 
Parliament alone, and in accordance with this doctrine the appro- 
priate parts of the Statute of .Westminster, 1931, are re-enacted as 
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Union Law. The vital point in the Boyal Executive Fnnctions and 
Seals Act is the power which it gives to the Governor-General to^ 
exercise any royal function in respect either of internal or external 
affairs on the advice of the ministry without obtaining royal approval. 
Professor Keith thinks that “ in strict law there seems no obstacle 
to the Governor-General issuing a proclamation of neutrality in the 
event of the Crown declaring war on the advice of British ministers. 
There seems further no obstacle to the Governor-General assenting 
to an Act which would sever the connection between the Union and 
the Crown. General Hertzog, therefore, may claim that the measure 
does provide a legal means for the assertion of the doctrines of the 
rights of neutrality and secession.” Tlie recent judgment of the 
Privy Council in Moore v. Attorney-General , which asserted the vali- 
dity of the Act of 1333 of the Irish Free State abolishing the right 
of appeal to the King in Council, has still further strengthened the 
position of the Dominion Parliament. ” We must,” as Professor Keith 
has again observed in another article, "answer in favour of 
General Hertzog the vexed question whether by his Status of the 
Union Act and Royal FiXecutive Functions and Seals Act in 1934 he 
has succeeded in establishing in law the divisibility of the Crown 
and the exist'enoe of the rights of neutrality and secession.” 
Therefore, by no amount of legal subtlety or legal fiction, can the 
preamble to the .Act of 1919 be interpreted as ultimately aiming at 
Dominion Status for India. That preamble is definitely circumscribed 
in its aim and scope, and it can never bear the meaning of the 
ultimate attainment of Dominion Status for India. 

In course of the debate on the second reading of the Government 
of India Bill, 1935, the Attorney-General, Sir Thomas Inskip, said 
that Dominion Status could not he inserted in the preamble to the 
present Bill because " it would be extraordinarily difficult to frame 
suitable language as to the nature of the Dominion Status which was 
intended to be conferred upon the Indian people, and pot it in the 
formal framework of the preamble.” His Excellency Sir John 
Anderson, the present Governor of Bengal, also recently told the 
members of the Bengal Legislative Council that the term ‘ Dominion 
Status ’ was not a juridical conception at all and would, 
therefore, be out of place in the body of any statute. In reply 
to these objections it may be urged that India does not wan^ 
the inclusion of the phrase * Dominion Status ’ exactly in tho 
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preamble. The term ' Dominion Statue’ is not a term of art, and it is 
perhaps incapable of precise legal defiaitiOQ. But it could certainly 
be declared without any legal difficulty or ambiguity in a preamble 
to the present Bill that India shall have ultimately the same consti- 
tutional status in the community of Nations known as the British 
Empire, as the Dominion of Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, 
the Dominion of New Zealand, the Union of South Africa, and 
the Irish Free State, with a Parliament having powers to make 
laws for the peace, order and good government of India, and an 
Executive responsible to that Parliament. Such a declaration is 
not without a precedent in the constitutional history of the British 
Commonwealth. An exact declaration like this constituted the first 
article of the Articles of Agreement for a treaty between Great 
Britain and Ireland concluded on December 6, 19-21. Of course, there 
would be this difference that Ireland was to have this constitu- 
tional status immediately, and not at some future date, as in the 
case of India. The Anglo-Irish Treaty was given the force of 
law by an Act of the Imperial Parliament passed on December 
6, 1922, and in the preamble to this Act it was declared that the 
“ Irish Constitution shall be construed with reference to the Articles 
of Agreement for a Treaty between Great Britain and Ireland 
set forth in the second schedule hereto annexed (hereinafter 
referred to as the scheduled treaty) which are hereby given the force 
of law.” 

So the future constitutional status of India is capable of legal 
definition like the constitutional status of the Irish Free State. 
By saying that we do not attempt to impose upon future India 
the constitutional status of the Irish Free State in 1921 ‘‘put 
into cold storage.” The constitutional status of a Dominion to 
which India would aspire would be the most current and up-to- 
date status of that Dominion. An important declaration regard- 
ing the constitutional status of India was embodied in the Nehru 
Committee Report and was approved by the All-Parties Conven- 
tion sitting in Calcutta in December, 1928. The British Parlia- 
ment might easily, therefore, satisfy the legitimate demand of 
the Indian Nation by incorporating such a declaration in a preamble 
to the present Bill. 


Calcutta. 



CO-EDUCATION 

K. D. OHOSB, M.A. (OXON.), DIP.ED. (OXON.), BAR.-AT-LAW 
Professor, David Hare Training College, Caleutta, 

OOMSWHSRS in the eighteen-fifties in a dual secondary school in 
^ England (t.e. a school that receives both the sexes but educates 
them separately and where even the men and women teachers are often 
segregated) a male teacher had occasion one afternoon in order to make 
some perfectly harmless enquiry to enter the class-room of a woman 
colleague. She was so astounded at this breach of etiquette that she 
nearly Tainted ; when however she sufficiently recovered, the first thing 
she did was to ring a bell to summon the head master who arrived in 
due course and led his erring colleague away. It is not clear whether 
the morals of the teacher or the morale of the taught which bis 
promptitude of action preserved. 

What is clear however is that great changes had come over edu- 
cational practice and theory in England by the end of the 19th 
century. The dual secondary schools, actuated in the first place by con- 
siderations of convenience and economy and no doubt encouraged by 
tbe example of the mixed elementary schools in the country, often 
relaxed the barriers that segregated the sexes and girls and boys were 
taught together and no very obvious deterioration in manners or 
morals were observed to follow. A few ardent reformers like Badleyi 
Heddie, Pice, Cecil Grant and others established co- educational schools 
in different parts of the country led by their conviction that distinct 
moral and social gains were to result from their introduction to the 
individual and the nation. Finally, there was the advance in public 
opinion with regard to tbe status of women and a corresponding lessen- 
ing of tbe desire to afford girls a special protection. All these factors 
contributed to the decline of the dual school and its gradual suppres- 
sion by tbe mixed school. 

Since tbe beginning of the 20th century, co-education at tbe 
secondary stage has made such rapid strides in England that 
there are nearly 400 mixed secondary schools in England and Wales 
to-day as against 450 separate girls* and 463 separate boys’ scbools^ 
t.e., the mixed schools constitute nearly one-third of the entire 
aecondary system in England and Wales and it has been calculated 

4 
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that 2 boys out of every 7 receiving secondary education in England 
and Wales received it in schools to which girls were also admitted. 
Between them these mixed schools educate about one hundred thou- 
sand bdys and girls, i.e., approximately one quarter of the total 
number of pupils receiving ‘ efficient ’ secondary education — a fact of 
tremendous significance and a great eye-opener to those who would 
still like to believe that, it does not matter what Scotland and 
influenced by her example America might have done, England at 
any rate has definitely set her face against this highly dangerous 
practice of co-education. In England these mixed schools were origin- 
ally the products of economy and convenience but there has been 
a steady growth of a strong belief in them on educational and moral 
grounds. Conviction has come to replace more consideratixins of 
convenience. This is true to such a le markable extent that teachers 
who have had experience of both types of schools would hardly ever 
think of going back to the single sex school, though they might have 
spent a good portion of their lives there. 

I have tried to focus attention on the secondary stage of 

education as co-education as a method or policy has won universal 
recognition in the elementary and the university stages all over 
the world and the battle rages fiercely still round the difficult 
period of adolescence. At the present moment Hussia, China, Spain, 
Scotland, America, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland and the northern 
countries like Norway, Sweden, Denmark and partially England 
are co-educational at the secondary stage but even in some of 

these countries opinion is sharply divided on the question. If the 
co-educationists would agree to se))arate the sexes from the ages 
of 12 to 16 (which often means in practice from 11 to 18) there 
would not have been that sharp cleavage of opinion that exists with 
regard to this question. But that is precisely what the co-educa- 
tionists cannot agree to do, since it is their contention that it is 

during the period of adolescence that the need for (‘O-education is 
most urgent and that its moral, social and intellectual advantages most 
marked. But we must not forget that while they acclaim it as a great 
blessing and the best preparation for life, there are large numbers who 
See in it the seeds of individual and racial decay. 

The attitude of hostility is to a large extent due to two things, 
(1) firstly to the misconception which still largely prevails as 
to what co^ucation is or what its programme may be ; (2) secondly, 
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the Btaltifying influence of prejudice and blind custom and the 
consequent lack of a scientific attitude to the question based on 
the considerable volume of data and evidence that have been 
collected in England and America. Co-education is forcing itself 
on the attention of the public at the present moment in India and 
a reasoned judgment strengthened by the available data and the 
experience not only of other countries but also of our own country 
should take the place of mere irresponsible opinion. By co-education, we 
mean boys and girls are educated together, usually in the same classes 
and are allowed some freedom of association both within and without 
school hours. It certainly does not mean that boys and girls shall be 
taught the same things, at the same time, in the same place, by the 
same faculty, with the same methods and under the same regimen. 
That is based upon the assumption that there are no differences be- 
tween girls and boys and consequently they should be given precisely 
the same education. Co-education certainly recognizes difference in 
their physical and mental powers and needs, but it holds because of 
their fundamental similarities and because of the great gains that 
result from the association of the sexes, they should be educated 
together, uniting in classes, in many sports, and in much of their social 
life hut modifj'iiig all these to suit their special differences. The co- 
educationist claims that he can make adequate provision for the slightly 
differing needs of the sexes within the organization of the same 
school. Take for instance the biological function of woman and her 
position in the home. Test-tube babies might have a fascination for 
some women or a few may be enamoured of Lord Birkenhead’s vision 
of the future when babies would be grown in laboratories and incu- 
bators. Some would also perhaps point to the 1931 Census of Occupa- 
tion of Women in England and Wales as presenting to the world the 
interesting fact that there is no profession or occupation left untouched 
by woman, but inspite of it all, the vast majority of women whether 
in the West or in the East, whether in the near or the distant future, 
would look forward to a married life and their position as the mistress 
of the home as a desirable objective in their lives. The woman’s 
functions of child-birth and infant nurture are bound to give the 
average girl a bias of interest in home life and the better type of co- 
educational school makes ample provision for her needs by opening 
separate classes in domestic subjects such as mother-craft, nursing, 
cooking, sewing, laundry work, etc. 
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Those who concede co-education in principle are still assailed by 
doubts and misgivings as to the risks and dangers that are inherent in 
the new experiment. But what they forget is that segregation of the 
sexes at this period is ten times more risky and positively harmful. No- 
body denies that there are risks in bringing together the sexes at the 
difficult period of adolescence. But has educational statesmanship 
become so very bankrupt that it cannot provide adequate safeguards so 
that chances of harm might be reduced to nil and the proved benefits of 
the system reaped in full. Nothing worth achieving in this world is 
without its risks and we cannot take up the position of the man at the 
aerodrome who would not buy a ticket unless it was certified that 
there would be no accident. 

What are then the real objections to co-education that still make 
people nervous about it ? 

Broadly speaking the problem presents two difi'erent aspects call- 
ing for scientific examination and findings. First there is the impera- 
tive psychological consideration of the ellects produced by boys and 
girls on one another during adolescence — among other things the fear 
of the sex Inre. 

Secondly the question of sex differences and bow far they should 
affect the courses of study, their pace of progress and the organization of 
the cnrriculum and teaching. It is felt if these two difficulties are met, 
the others connected with the experiment would not very much matter. 

Dominating every other consideration in the mind of the parent 
is the moral question — will the co-educational school be 'safe* for his 
son or daughter ? He does not fear, of course, the grosser forms of 
immorality but he has an uneasy feeling that to educate a girl with 
boys or a boy with girls is to invite a series of emotional distur- 
bances which he would rather avoid or postpone. He forgets it is 
not the co-educationist who introduces the complication. It is 
Nature herself. She has put the age of puberty right in the 
middle of the child’s school career. Bepression or clandestine satisfac- 
tion of sex feelings is attended with grave risks and so the co-ednca- 
tional school provides an atmosphere where boys and girls sublimate 
their sex feeling through the thousand and one activities of school 
and make their adjustments under safe conditions. He apprehends his 
c biM will fall a victim to the sex lure: But it is precisely in 
the mixed school the co-educationist tells him that the sex lure can be 
most effectively counteracted. 
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There is also considerable irony in the apprehension of sex experi- 
mentation in the co*educational school as a number of these schools were 
deliberately established to combat as far as possible the low state of 
sex-morality in boys’ boarding and to a lesser extent, in boys’ 
day schools. It is acknowledged to-day by educationists that the 
mixed school, boarding or day, is a safer place for the average 
boy or girl as regards harmonious sexual development than the average 
one-sex school. A few years ago the English public was startled by 
the public school novel. The Loom of Youth by Alec Waugh, himself 
an ex-public school boy, painting its impurity in lurid colours. It 
focussed public attention on certain facts which had been perfectly 
well known to schoolmasters for years. A novel is not a scientific 
treatise but more significant than the novel was the reception that was 
accorded it — the matter-of-fact comments passed upon it by those who 
bad been insiders and should know. Professor Findlay in warning bis 
readers about the exaggeration of public school immorality could only 
say that a substantial minority of boys passed through the public 
schools unscathed. Day schools do not fare any better. It is not 
denied that most homes fail to furnish an atmosphere where the sexes 
might adjust themselves and the result is the growth of these abnor- 
malities and vices in the boys’ day schools as well. The same tale is 
told of girls’ schools. The segregated girls’ schools suffer also from a 
considerable amount of the same tendencies. The older girls conti- 
nually fall in love with their mistresses and each other, they write silly 
little notes to equally segregated males in the outer world, they go 
girlish about film stars with wavy hair. Itosamond Lehman’s descrip- 
tion in her novel Dunty Anstcer of a girls’ school at night dormitories 
of sleeping virgins with their loves and dreams has something dreadful 
and pitiful about it, and Olive Moore's novel. Celestial Seraglio, might 
almost be taken as a clinical study in this respect. 

One does not need to go through the investigations of Psy- 
choanalysts to understand that to segregate large numbers of 
either sex, to cut them off from the society of the other is 
not a natural proceeding and imposes a high degree of strain 
upon them. Under that strain their code of morals will often collapse 
and immorality in one form or another, impurity of thought, indecent 
language, self-abuse or something worse, will result. The instincts 
and emotions of Adolescence with its quickening sexual awareness, are 
afforded no natural outlet— -the boy is thrown back on himml f and Iqe 
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companies. He begins his sexual life with his own sex. Few will 
question to-day the fact that the presence of girls in a boy’s school, day 
or boarding, has purified the atmosphere, that co-education has in fact 
remedied such evils, by offering in the healthy and regulated com- 
panionship of school life, silent opportunities for the subconscious satis- 
faction of dawning sex feeling and thus helping sexual growth quietly 
along normal channels. One doubts whether this vital aspect of the 
problem influences public opinion very much. If it did, the attitude of 
distrust towards co-education would quickly disappear. 

By admitting boys and girls once for all, taking them for granted 
and unkindly robbing each of the glamour of the half-light and the 
delicately whispered confidence (girls and boys in a mixed school 
do not whisper delicately to each other) , the co-educational school has to 
a great extent helped them to dismiss the whole subject of sex. It will 
seem alright later on, but for the time being it loses its appeal. Wherever 
else sex strain is to be found, it will not be found within the walls of 
the ordinary mixed school, for the atmosphere, all observers note, closely 
resembles that of the home and is definitely one of pleasant friendli- 
ness. 

The atmosphere, free from sexual embarrassments, becomes one 
in which each contributes freely to the development of the other. They 
discover slowly (what many adults have yet to discover) that comrade- 
ship is possible between members of the opposite sexes on a healthy 
and unsentimental basis. They develop a capacity for intelligent 
friendship ; and they find out that friendliness can exist without fami- 
liarity and that boys and girls can help each other without wanting to 
flirt. It is not that mild flirtations do not sometimes occur but the 
whole sweep of public opinion is against sentimentality and softness 
and towards that firmness and fine comradeship that come of subli- 
mation. And hence flirtations are very short-lived if they do occur 
at all. 

Besides purifying the atmosphere of school life, a mixed school 
helps the co-educated boy to have a more dignified ideal of relation- 
ship between the sexes. Woman has been his playmate and co- 
worker. She is not the plaything of bis lighter moments. He has 
come to have a more lasting respect for her, because he knows her 
better; true respect cannot be based on ignorance. He will expect 
more: and be knows if he expects more, he must give more. Thus 
on the basis of this understanding would an enduring friendship and a 
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harmonious sex life be possible. The segregation of the Mxes is respon- 
sible lor not a little of the misery in our lives. It has made sex 
adaptatipn almost an impossibility. As a consequence the Englishman 
is perhaps the dullest and the Indian the most sentimental of husbands 
in the world I 

Segregation of the sexes is unnatural and unhealthy at any time, 
but particularly so during the formative years of childhood and the 
quickening years of adolesence. Yet this segregation is the bams of 
the existing orthodox educational system. 

I have discussed at length the moral question as co-education is 
really condemned on the ground that it accelerates the sex-urge and 
introduces complications into the lives of young girls and boys. 
Enough has been said I think to remove the fears of over anxious 
parents and educationists. 

If co-education is justified on moral grounds, there are very few 
who would question its great value as a training ground for citizenship 
and for imparting that sense of community which unites men and 
women to co-operate in the service of the state and makes them accom- 
modate and adjust their differing points of view. The urgent need of 
society to-day is that men and women should come to understand and 
co-operate with each other more. Is separation or is association more 
likely to lead to a better understanding ? On the answer to that 
depends the value of the mixed school as a social institution. It is the 
plainest of common sense that the attempt that is often made to keep 
women in one sphere and men in another and then to expect them to 
mingle with one another for the tasks of life is nothing short of an 
absurdity. 

With regard to the question of the physical and mental differences 
between the sexes, and their differing needs, psychological investigations 
and the evidence gathered by the Consultative Committee of the Board of 
Education in England conclusively prove that popular opinion is too 
prone to overemphasise and exaggerate these differences to an extent 
not recognised in a strictly scientific view. Take for instance 
the question of mental differences. The various intelligence 
tests have established beyond doubt that women are in no way 
inferior to men in mental capacity, though they may have differing 
interests and temperament. A sound system of intensive education 
is also revealing the farther fact that the differences in capacity 
between the individuals of the same sex are just as many, and 'set 
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great as between the sexes, calling for differential treatment both in 
study and training. So sex differences cannot be regarded as intro- 
ducing new complications into the problem. It is a matter pf orga- 
nising t^e teaching to suit these individual differences and all good 
schools, whether single-sex or mixed, are at least making an attempt 
to do this. 

Experience, confirmed by scientific investigation however, shows 
that there is one point of difference which is somewhat inherent and 
fundamental. This is the rate of growth for boys and girls. Adol ■ 
escence sets in the girl as a rule a couple of years earlier than in the boy 
and she generally gets at the start ahead of the boy in mental develop- 
ment, but only up to the age of 14. As against this must be set the 
fact of her greater liability to fatigue and overstrain after puberty. 
When this age-limit of 14 is reached, the boy who was initially out- 
stripped picks up and overtakes the girl. It is apprehended that 
goaded by a sense of competition the girl makes efforts to make up 
for a growing deficiency that involves great strain and may end in a 
breakdown. But this danger, if it is not over -exaggerated, is not 
peculiar to co-education. It will operate wherever there is competition. 
As a matter of fact we have it on evidence that the strain is far more 
severe in English separate girls’ schools. And we know that is equally 
the case in the Indian girls' schools. Led by a determination to show 
that girls and women could equal boys and men, they are more in 
danger of stimulating excess of industry in girls. They have proved 
theii' case but at what a sacrifice ! The Consultative Committee even 
suggested that the girls should take the First School Examination a 
year later than the boys, so that the girl of 17 would be equated to the 
boy of 16. In any case the remedy is not separation but a lessening of 
the spirit of competition. The danger will be far great in a separate 
than in a mixed school where girls and boys meet each other in a spirit 
of camaraderie and understand each other’s difficulties more than when 
they are jealously kept apart as antagonistic rivals in separated schools. 
It should of course he a special point of attention of the staff that the 
girl after puberty, especially after the 14tb year, needs to be sheltered 
ftpom overstrain and helped more than the boy. The real remedy is 
of course specialisation along the lines of particular bent and natural 
aptitude of each sex and no examinations, but in an imperfect world 
like ours there is not much prospect of realising either in the near 
future. 
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The difference in the physical strength of the two sexes is nnder- 
stood and recognized. Nobody snggests that boys and girls should 
play football or hockey together but there is no objection to their join- 
ing in cricket, tennis, swimming, skipping, badminton, folk-dancing, 
rythmic movements and small-space games that do not involve 
very great strain but make the life of the young generation happier 
and perhaps cleaner than ours has been. 

It is also a matter of minor importance whether this or that 
subject of study is congenial to one sex or the other ; whether for 
example boys excel in the classics, science and mathematics or girls 
in literature, history and modern languages and fine art. The elaborate 
examination statistics collected have a good deal of academic interest but 
once you agree that boys and girls ought on other grounds to be 
educated together, you will not trouble greatly about these varieties of 
choice. It has never been proved that the differences in achieve- 
ment betweeen the sexes are so great that they cannot be taught 
together. 

The examination statistics are sometimes used as evidence of sex 
incapacity ; it is held that because boys usually outstrip girls in mathe- 
matics, there is some congenital defect in the female make-up that 
leaves her helpless in front of quadratic equations and the argument 
can be reversed when boys are asked to write essays on Seats and 
Shelley. In both cases the hypothesis is not proved : the facts can 
be more simply and quite adequately accounted for in terms of desire 
and interest : the whole environment and outlook of the average girl 
leads her to become comparatively indifferent to mathematics and there 
are many tendencies in the present-day environment of boys that lead 
them away from poetry and every form of fine art. If either sex 
wishes to prove incompetence in the other, there are plenty of 
statistics to work on. 

Further there are statistics to show that the average mathema- 
tical attainments of girls and literary attainments of boys in mixed 
schools are on a much higher level than in segregated schools. That 
is also the case with the percentage of passes (Sir Benjamin Gott's 
Middlesex figures). Neither does it matter very much that investiga- 
tions have proved that constructiveness, initiative and independence 
come chiefly from boys and industry and conscientiousness from girls. 
If anything, it is an argument for and not against co-education for a 
diffusion of these qualities among the sexes is highly desirable, 

5 
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It is agreed further that the broad lines of the curricula 
of the boys’ and girls’ secondary schools should be the same 
except that boys should take a course in some form of handicraft 
while agirls study some form of housecraft. Even in Bengal in the 
New Syllabus we have made some provision for that and it should not 
be difficult for the mixed school to arrange separate classes for these 
purposes. As a matter of fact every large school, though confined to 
one sex, seeks to meet demands for variety — some boys want to be 
engineers, others to study languages and so forth : some again are 
backward while others press on rapidly. The presence of girls merely 
makes demands for qualifications in some of the women members of 
the staff to teach special subjects such as domestic science, fine arts, 
etc. 

This brings me to one really very important feature of the 
co-education school which is fundamental if its success is to be en- 
sured, i.c., the staff should not be confined to one sex but be a mixed 
one. It does not matter very much what should be the proportion of 
men and women in the staff; it is better no doubt if it is well balanced 
but no great harm if it is not. It is imperative however that there 
must be some women on the staff not only to teach certain specific 
subjects but to understand the girls’ points of view and help them 
to tide over their special difficulties. 

The other arguments against co-education that it will effeminate 
the men and coarsen the women, that it will crush out love and 
romance from life, that there will be no' discipline but perfect chaos 
in schools, etc., have been repeatedly disproved. The only objection that 
still remains is one of prejudice which shuts its eyes against incon- 
venient facts. 

Co-education has become a living issue in India and particularly 
in Bengal. All the forces working in the country are making for a 
phenomenal transformation in the status of woman and the urgent 
need of her education. The greatest obstacles to women’s progress 
and education in India have been social. They are, I am glad to say, 
crumbling down one by one. Instead of being generally hostile, men 
are now friendly to the education of their womenfolk. Purdah is 
quickly disappearing, the age of marriage has been pushed up by the 
Sarda Act. Women are gradually being released from the bondage 
of social fetters and coming to be recognised as partners in the home 
and the commonwealth. This is a movement of no ama.)! conseijaence 
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for it entails and demands the education of women as a necessary 
corollary. It is a patent fact that the separate institutions for girls 
either at the elementary stage or at the secondary stage are inadequate 
for their needs and considering the ridiculously low amount of money 
that is being spent on girls’ education compared to the dispropor- 
tionate expenditure on boys’ education, there is no chance of our 
furnishing the institutions required very soon. That is the argu- 
ment of those who pot it on grounds of economy and convenience. But 
I have put it on other grounds as well. What is our answer to the 
ever increasing demand of women for education ? Only a reluctant 
and practically a forced concession of the practice of co-education in 
the elementary stage. Sir George Anderson points out in the last 
Quinquennial Beport on Indian Education that there is no alternative 
in the elementary stage between co-education and no education. This 
is a grudging recognition which is born of considerations of expediency 
and convenience and which totally ignores its possibilities as a 
great moral, social and intellectual influence. There is a growing 
demand for co-education in Bengal at the secondary stage, 

especially in the moffasil and in rural areas where there are no 

separate girls’ schools. But such is our habit of perpetual distrust 

of childhood and youth that we have said an emphatic ’no’ to 

such a revolutionary demand. The Syndicate of the Calcutta 
University passed a resolution some time ago putting an embargo on 
co-education in boys’ schools beyond the age of ten. This is certainly 
a retrograde step and would retard the progress of women’s secon- 
dary education in the province. If not on other grounds, at least on 
the ground that the marriagable age of girls has been raised to 14, 
the University ought to lift the ban. Under the present arrange- 
ments there are hundreds of girls in the villages whose education 
would be cut off at 10. The University should certainly insist on 
certain .safeguards in the shape of a mixed staff, differentiation in the 
curriculum, etc., as a condition precedent to recognition of co- 
educational schools but it should not brush aside the whole question. 

The objection is sometimes brought forward that it is not 
sanctioned by social usage in India. People forget that there 
is a considerable amount of co-education going on in the country at the 
present moment. There are nearly 2,000 girls in boys* secondary 
schools and about 300 women in men’s colleges at the present moment 
in Bengal. The corresponding figures for Madras and Bombay are 
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higher. Is it anybody’s case that there is a moral debacle in the 
girls and women who study at boys’ and men* institutions ? The 
Scottish Church College under the wise guidance of Dr. Urqubart has 
been trying for some years now the experiment of co-education at 
the most difficult period of adolescence, from 15 onwards. Has there 
been anything but a chorus of praise for his work ? I am glad be is 
himself here to testify as to how women have always conducted them- 
selves with great dignity, how their presence has been a refining influence 
upon the whole college, and has served as a challenge to the spirit of 
chivalry and good manners of our young men to which they have 
responded in a most splendid way. Aren’t these young men and 
women coming together in debates, socials, the various college societies 
and participating in all the activities of the college union that 
constitute the real joy of college life and making their sex adjustments 
under conditions of wise superintendence and guidance ? Could 
there be the faintest shadow of a doubt that tbe tragic dualism in 
Indian life to-day, the misunderstanding and tbe incompatibility of 
points of view, would gradually disappear if they are allowed to asso- 
ciate on terms of equality and friendship. We have a long and fine 
tradition of co-education, no doubt on a small scale, in Ancient India 
extending up to the period of the famous Universities of Nalanda and 
Vikramasila that flourished still in the 11th century, and the inherent 
sense of chivalry and respect the Indian youth has towards tbe opposite 
sex is the surest guarantee of the success of tbe system. Only the 
attitude of distrust should be definitely abandoned and replaced 
by an enlightened vision and a- policy of sympathy and gui- 
dance. Education will never be of value until it begins to concern 
itself more with life than with learning. Tbe need is for a new con- 
ception of tbe meaning of education ; a new sense of values— not 
examination-paper values but life values. ^ 

Calcutta. 

* Adapted by the antbor from his address delivered at the Rotary Club, Calcutta. 
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A SEVENTEENTH century nibandha (digest) writer on nitisastra 
is Nilakantha the jurist (c. 1610-1645). His patron was Bhaga* 
vantadeva, a Bundella ruler with capital at Bhareha near the con- 
fluence of the Jumna and the Cbambal.^ It is to be observed that 
even now Nilakantha is held very high as jurist in Bombay, especially 
in the Maratha country. As bis dates make him a contemporary of 
Jahangir, Bhabjahan and Shivaji his work on rajaniti possesses a special 
value as throwing light on the intellectual ferment of that great epoch 
of new political movements. 

The Nitimayuklia ^ is described in the colophon as a part of the 
larger work Dhagavad-bhaskara. The author Nilakantha describes 
himself there as well as at the commencement as the son oi Sankara 
Bhatta the Mimamsa scholar. There is no reference to bis patron. 
He says only that rajaniti is nripadrita, i.e., appreciated by kings. 

The work is small in size and its contents can be seen in the 
following account : 

1. Invocation. 2. The Category Rajan. 3. The Consecration, 
described with verses from the Visnudliarmotiara Purana, Devi Parana, 
Brihat Samhita, etc., as well as with a lengthy extract (prose) from 
the Gopatha Brahniana (pp. 7-42). 4. The Saptamaga. 5. The King’s 
duties, described with long quotations from Eamandaka among others, 
e. g., Manu and Yajnavalkya. The Nitisastra is also cited without 
Kamandaka’s name. 6. The Eighteen Vices of Kings. In this 
section also Eamandaka and Nkisara loom large. Varahamihira and 
Mann are cited among others. 7. The Daily Time-Table. 8. The 
Court of Justice. 9. Meals. The examination of food with reference 
to poison is described on the strength of verses from Eamandaka, 
Narada, and others, 10. Hunting. In this section Eamandaka is the 

> Sane, History of Dharmasastras (Poona 1080), Vol. I, pp. 438-44(>. 

* Xezt adited by M. G. Bakze ud V. B. Lola (Bombay 1991) without pitfaoa. 
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chief authority. In regard to banting on land Nilakantha once man* 
tioDs Chanakya. 11. Evening Fanctions. 12. Policy. Nilakantha 
follows Manu who says that persons other than Brahmans also can be 
appointed* as councillors and officers (p. 59). 13. Offices and 

Servants. Kamandaka is the chief authority. The Mahabharata is 
also quoted. There are two verses from Chanakya. 

14. The Gunas (military attitudes), described virtually on the 
sole authority of Eamandaka. 15. The Sphere of Twelve Kings 
{Dvadasarajamandala) . Nilakantha’s authorities are Manu and Yajna- 
valkya. He has a verse from the Rajamanasollasa. But it is strange 
that his favourite author Kamandaka who is an authority on the 
doctrine of mandala has been ignored by him in connection with this 
important topic. Nilakantha has, however, thrown some fresh light 
on the kinds of friends, foes, etc. Each has to be taken as falling 
into three classes, says he (p. G7). The first is the sahaja (natural) 
friend or foe, coming from among intimate relatives. The kritrima 
friend or foe is one who because of benefits rendered or injuries 
inflicted by either side becomes friendly or inimical. Tbe third class 
of friends, foes, etc., is called the prakrita. It comprises those states 
which are technically known as friends, foes, etc., on account of their 
territorial or geographical propinquity, Tbe neighbour being the 
enemy, the one next to the neighbour being the friend and so on. 

1C. Tbe Ministers, among whom the son is included. Kamandaka 
is the chief authority. 17. The Friend. 18. The Treasure. Varahamihira, 
the Mahabharata and Kamandaka are quoted. 19. The Country and the 
people. 20. Forts. 21. The Army. Varahamihira, Magha, Kamandaka, 
and tbe Mahabharata are the authorities. 22. Elephants. Four pages are 
devoted to this animal. Tbe only authority quoted is Varahamihira. 
23. Horses, described on the strength of Varahamihira. 24. The 
Representative or Ambassador. 25. The Spy. Kamandaka is tbe 
authority for these two sections. 2C. The Expeditions and omens 
relating thereto. Varahamihira is quoted. 27. The Camping. 28. Tbe 
General. Kamandaka is the chief authority in regard to these two 
items. 29. Kutayuddha (unfair war), i.e., with forbidden e.g. 
poisoned weapons and other forms of generally forbidden things are 
justified under certain circumstances. The authorities are Kamandaka, 
Manu, Katyayana and Brihaspati. 30. Exhortation to war. This is a 
rather lengthy chapter for this book of short chapters. Varahamihira, 
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Yogayatra, Mahabharata, Parasara» Gita, Manu, Narayana, Samkha ara 
quoted to show that even a sinner goes to heaven if he dies in the 
battlefield, etc. (pp. 101>108). 31. Game. 

The Nitimayukha is virtually an abridgment of the Kamandakiniti. 
It is interesting that Nilakantba has not quoted Puranas among his 
authorities in an appreciable manner. The Visnudharmottara has been 
mentioned rather sparingly. He is especially interested in Vara- 
hamihira and quotes the earlier Dharmasastras, especially, Manu and 
Yajnavalkya. One can say that be is trying to revive the past. His 
atmosphere is that of a classicist. He is not interested in the latter- 
day writers. For all practical purposes his authorities belong mostly 
to the Gupta period. 

An entirely new milieu is furnished by his contemporary, Mitra- 
Misfa, another Northerner like himself . Mitra-Misra is a “ modernist.*' 
To him the past has virtually buried its dead. He appreciates as a 
rule all those literary men who have risen in post-classic ages and written 
for their generations. The classics he does not hate. But be does not 
make any special propaganda in their favour. To him the Puranas 
embody the spirit of the age, and in the Puranas be sees the classics 
reborn or reinterpreted, modernized and popularized. Mitra-Misra’s 
work enables us to feel the breath of the generation in which be 
lives. 

The Rajanitiprakasa or Mitra-Misra^ is another “virtually” dated 
work because its author is known in the colophons (pp. 195-96, 463) 
to have been associated as scholar with the court of Virasimhadeva 
(reigned 1605-1627), son of Madhukarasaba, and grandson of Maharaja- 
dhiraja Prataparudra, King of Orchcba. The work then belongs to 
the first half of the seventeenth century and points to the philosophi- 
cal and cultural milieu of the Hindus in the most brilliant epoch of 
the great Moghuls. From the dates given about King Virasimhadeva 
it is clear that his reign coincided from beginning to end with the 
Imperial rule of Jahangir (1605-27).. Akbar died, be it noted, in 
1606. We are told that Mitra-Misra was “ordered ” (ajnapto) by 
Virasimha to prepare the nibandha called Viramitrodaya (p. 6). But 
whether it was completed by 1627 we do not know. Besides, the 
Firamttrodaya is an encyclopaedic work like B.emain’ a Chat urvarga- 
ckintamani and is a compendium on the most diverse branches of law. 


* SitoruD, '* Bir Biag Deo*’ (Calcutta Jtccwtc, May end July, 1924 ). 
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The Eajanitiprakasa is a part of this encyclopaedia and, as the title 
implies, deals witb public law. The order in wbieb the different 
portions were composed cannot yet be ascertained. It is not impro- 
bable thbt the volume Bajanitiprakasa as well as some other volumes, 
were composed after Virasimha’s and Jahangir’s time, i.e., daring 
the Imperial rule of Sbahjahan (16'27-16o8). In any case the Vira- 
mitrodaya is associated with the glorious age of Indo-Saracenic 
Benaissance, one of the greatest epochs of world culture. 

The Bajanitigrakasa * is a bulky volume of 493 pages none of 
which are requisitioned by footnotes. From the standpoint of size it 
is as large as the Kautaliya Arthasastra and the Sukranitisara, if not 
larger. It is perhaps the most extensive treatise on politics in Hindu 
literature. 

Incidentally be it observed that the Bajanitiprakasa is described 
as ruchira (beautiful) by the author while mentioning (p. 8) that it 
has been prepared by him under command of Virasimha, “the orna« 
ment or jewel of kings” (ksitipatitilaka)'. 

There is no table of contents or preface published by the editor 
Pandit Yisnu Prasad with the text. The more important topics can 
be seen however, in the following description : — 

1. The King as a category (rajasavda) of political thought: — 

(0 any and every ruler or protector of people ? (kimayam raja- 
savdo jasminkasminschit prajapalake vartate?) 

(ii) or only a ksatriya ? 

(n'O or a consecrated ksatriya? (p. 10). 

2. The Appreciation of Kingship. Mitra-Misra quotes the 

Kalika Purana which says that the king is the son of the 
sonless, the wealth of the unwealthy, the mother of the 
motherless, the father of the fatberiess, the shelter or 
help of the unprotected, the husband of the husbandless, 
the servant of the servantless (abhrityasya nripo bhrityahj 
and the comrade of men (nripo eva nrinam sakha) 
(p. 30). 

3. The Appropriate Time of Consecration. 

4. The Successor to the State; the eldest son. No title of the 

other sons to the state. No partition of the state (p. 81)'. 

* Text io tlie Cfaowkhembe Seiwkrit Seriee (Besuee 101(9. 
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5. The CSonaecration ceremony, as described in the Brahma* 

Purana, the Ramayana, Visnudharmottara Purana, Vriddha- 
vasiatha Purana, Aitareya Brahmana. 

6. The Consecration hymn of the Visnudharmottara. The Ifin g 

is blest with the wish that he may enjoy the prithivitn 
samagram saaagaram (entire world together with the seas)' 
(p. 81). 

- 7. The Monthly Ceremonies. 

8. The Qualifications of kings. 

9. The Duties of kings. Mitra-Misra quotes the Visnudharmottara 

to say that the king does not have to make up for the 
householder’s losses caused by thieving in case the latter’s 
servants are the thieves. The ruling is in modification of 
that of Yajnavalkya whose recommendation to the effect 
that the subjects are to be compensated by the king for 
their losses due to thieving is considered to be too universal 
(p. 127). 

10. Things forbidden for kings, 
n. The Daily Time-table. 

12. The Annual Ceremonies. 

I.*!. The King’s Assistants; the ministers, officials and servants. 

14. The Residential Country, the Fort, the City. 

1.5. Things to be stored in the fort. This lengthy section is 
derived from the Matsyapurana (pp. 206-13). 

16. Town-planning, according to the Devipurana. 

17. House-construction ac;cording to the Matsyapurana , Asvalayana 

Grihyasutra, Visnudharmottara. 

18. Garden construction as recommended in the Visnudharmottara. 

19. The Territory as one of the Seven Dimbs. 

20. The Treasure : This section dealing as it does with public 

finance is fairly lengthy and is derived from the Ffsnu- 
dharmottara, Mahabharata, Manu, Gautama, Vrihaspati, 
Yajnavalkya, Vasistha and so forth. 

21. The Army. 

22. The Ally. 

23. The Pour Upayas (Policies or Forms of Dealings with 

Enemies). 

24. Punishment in one’s own state as well as in the enemy’s. 

26. The Three Additional Upayas (f/psk«a — Insult, Maya=f 

Camouflage Indmyala ""magio^. 

6 . 
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‘26. Policy. 

27. Energy (Paurusa). 

28. Protection and Education of Princes. 

29. Peace. 

30. Mandala (or Sphere) of Twelve States (Dvadasarajamandala). 

According to Mitra-Misra the vijigmi is the prince bent on 
or starting on a career of conquest (.vijetumabhyudyata). 
In bis definition the madhyama is the one that is able to 
overpower both the vijigisu as well as his ari (enemy) as long 
as they are uncombined (asaiuhatayor nigrahe), i.e., more 
powerful than either of the two. It is wrong, therefore, as 
has been usually done, to describe the madhyama as the 
medium or the middling power. The udasina as defined 
by Mitra-Misra is more powerful than each of the three 
states — the vijigisu, the ari, and the madhyama. He is 
such that be can subdue these three us long as they remain 
ununited (asamhatanam nigrahasamurthu) (pp. 320-320). 

31. The Six Attitudes or Measures vis-a-vis the enemy (Sadgnnya). 

32. Expeditions, 

33. Dreams in connection with expeditions. 

34. The War hymns in “ consecration ” of the umbrella, 

horse, flag, elephant, dagger, leather, drum, bow, etc. 

35. Auspicious signs and inauspicious omens in connection with 

expeditions. 

36. The Jayulhiseka (victory -sacrifice, to be undertaken on the 

eve of the expedition. The ceremony is calculated to ward 
off unnatural death, i.e., death in the battle-field and 
ensure the conquest of all enemies. This is the lengthiest 
section in the Rajanitiprakasa, and is derived from the 
Lingapurana. 

37. The Troop-formations for the Expeditions. 

38. The Duties in war. The Mahabharata is quoted to 

show that the Brahmana also has to fight. Devala is quoted 
to impress upon the soldiers that death in battle leads at 
once to heaven. 

39. The Duties of the conqueror vis-a-vis the conquered. 

40. Festivals and religious ceremonies during the fourth month 

while in fpreign territories. 

41. Indradhajochchhraya (festival in honour of Indra)'. 
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42. Nirajanasanti (festival to celebrate the peace)'. 

43. Worship of Eali. 

44. Lohabhisarika. 

45. Gavotsarga 

46. Vasudhara 

47. Satrumsana ^ 

48. Miscellaneous. The Teachings of Yidura in the Maim- 

hharata. 

Mitra-Misra’s references, are varied. In erudition and scholardiip 
he is not to be beaten either by Hemadri or by Chandesvara 
(thirteenth-fourteenth century). It is perhaps worth while to mention 
that he attaches great importance to the Puranas. The Visnudharmot- 
tara Purana has commanded his special attention Evidently in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries this Purana held a very high 
place in the intellectual and social life of India. 

Like all other nibandhas the Rajanitiprakasa is a compilation or 
digest of original texts. It is not a commentary on a text although 
it is once in a while furnished with explanations of words or phrases. 
Thus considered, the author or compiler of the Viramitrodaya may be 
taken to have cocstributed nothing to political science or to the other 
branches of law summarised in his encyclopaedia. 

But it is interesting here to recall that all those treatises on 
Dharma, Artha or Kawa which are known to be “ original ” as the 
works composed by an individual master or his followers (school) 
almost invariably describe themselves as summaries or compilations of 
the works written by previous sages. The place of “old masters'* is 
an inevitable item in the history of Indian thought. Once we are 
adequately oriented to this item we should be careful not to make any 
great fuss about the problem of originality or the alleged author's own 
contribution in Hindu sastnis. In other words, a nibandJm, nay, a 
bhasya is not virtually to be treated as less original than the work on 
which the bhasya is written or on the basis of which tHe nibandha is 
compiled. Should the statements of the authors about their borrow- 
ings, compilations or summaries from “old masters" be taken at their 
face value, and not to be treated as occasioned by mock modesty or 
perhaps excessive indulgence in genuine humility, we have only to 
take them essentially as nibandhas although they have not cared to 
<)uote the texts varbatim such as has been done by the .writers of 


Post-war festivals. 
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nibandJias iu eo many words. A man like Hemadri, Chandesvara or 
Mitra-Misra could easily have paraphrased in his own language 
all the texts he has reproduced with just an indication as to the 
source in the*form of iti Manuh, iti Agnih and so forth. In that case 
they might have acquired the same place proforma in the imagination 
of the reading public as, say, Eautalya, Manu, Eamandaka, Brihaspati, 
Sukra and others. 

In connection with the Rajanitiprakasa Mitra-Misra has shown as 
keen interest and as laborious research as Eautalya and Sukra in con- 
nection with their treatises. He has not tried to skip over the problems 
in a hurried manner. In detail he is plentiful. Whenever necessary he 
is prepared to enter into controversies, t.e., quote original texts from 
the most heterogeneous sources. Although by profession a " mere 
scholar ” or Pandit he is a practical man and writes with an eye to the 
utility of his ruchira (beautiful) science. He knows that bis work is 
to be used by rulers, ministers, generals and statesmen. In regard to 
the questions of war and peace he is a pticca Brahmana and continues 
the tradition of the greatest of the Brahmanas since the Vedic ages, in 
so far as be considers them to be the most profound concerns of daily 
life. He has not, therefore, indulged in platitudes. Foreign policy, 
diplomacy, international relations, — these are the topics in which every 
Brahmana philosopher of politics from the earliest times has exhibited 
bis forte as statesman and aye, as Pandit or scholar. And Mitra- 
Misra is a redoubtable “ chip of the old block.” Fifty per cent, of the 
huge volume (pp. 248-493) he has consecrated to the profoundest 
reality of saptamga and organized existence, namely, to foreign rela- 
tions, and every word in these chapters has a message to all, — the ruler 
and the subjects, — as to the ” duty that lies nearest thee.” 

As a writer on positive morality and secular happiness and as one 
endowed with hardbeaded mastery over the realities of earthly life no- 
body is a greater man than Mitra-Misra in the entire range of Hindu 
culture. The seventeenth century is a great period of Hindu creative- 
ness in the field of life’s joys and worldly endeavours. In the Rafanxii- 
prakasa we understand not only that the best of Hindu tradition was 
being maintained through the Puranas but also that Mitra-Misra himsejf 
knew which to select and which to propagate in the interests of bis own 
generation. In this selective work he has really functioned as a crea 
tor, an original thinker, a man who knows that he has to remake the 
personality of his contemporaries, to reconstruct the EUndq states, and 
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to *' whip the ooon^ into shape." Mitre>Misra deserves the same 
recognition in the annals of Hindu life and thought as Bamdas Ae guru 
of Shivaji (1627-1680)’. It is strange that such a work as the Rajaniti- 
prakasa should have remained virtually unused in indology although it 
undoubtedly is one of the masterpieces of Hindu intellectual activity, 
albeit, be it observed once more, it is but a nibandhoi or digest. 

Mitra-Misra is a Northerner from the " Middle-West " and is a 
most distinguished representative of the so-called Benares school. But 
his writings were not confined to any particular Indian region.' The 
Rajanitiprakasa like the other parts of the Viramitrodaya was read 
throughout India. And it is the generation of Pandits or scholars 
nurtured on the great Mitra-Misra’s teachings on the “ politics of 
boundaries ’’ and the theory of international relations (dvadasaraja- 
mandalam) that may be easily taken to have constituted the Brahmanic 
milieu that furnished the spiritual background of the still greater 
Shivaji’s exploits in the Maratha country. Mitra-Misra wrote for a 
great age and for the most momentous issues and he was quite up to 
the needs and requirements of the generation that looked up to him for 
guidance. With him the Rajanitiprakasa is not an archaeological 
study or a dissertation of antiquarian research but an instrument of 
futurism, an agency in the remaking of the present. Nilakantha has 
not indeed omitted any important chapters but his archaeological spirit 
acts as a damper on the reader and one feels that he is not in touch 
with the times. And because Mitra-Misra has produced a voluminous 
work, the fullness of details and the diversity of viewpoints presented 
by him possess a charm of their own such as is entirely lacking in the 
almost niggardly manner in which Nilakantha has gone to business 
with political science. 

The special importance attached by Mitra-Misra to the Puranas 
has rendered him quite acceptable as an author even for the Hindus of 
the twentieth century. It is even possible to build up a twentieth 
century school of Indian political theory on the foundations of Mitra- 
Misra. For the Hindus of today the Puranas represent the spirit of 
newspapers and journals, so to say, i.e., the most familiar practical and 
life-serving literature conceivable. Manu and Yajnavalkya are authori- 
ties still by all means. But they are somewhat " archaic ’’ and 
uncouth. They are respected, nay, perhaps, adored,— but from a 
distance. But in regard to the Puranas the attitudes and feelings of 
the Hihdus are far otherwise. They are direct, personal, friendly. 
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The Puranas are the manuals for the man in the bazar. In so far as 
the Rajanitiprakasa is nurtured mainly on the Puranas, the folk- 
literature, so to say of Hindu India, we breathe in it a comradely 
atmosphere and through it come into contact with a democratic para- 
phernalia, the mass mind. Mitra Misra as the author of this h'atson 
between the folk and political sastra can therefore still be the starting 
point of new superstructures constructed in accordance with the novel 
requirements of intercourse between the East and the West. 

In Mitra-Misra’s hands political science did not remain the pre- 
serve of high-brows. It became attractive to the people, a philosophy 
in which the people might see reviewed some of their own categories of 
daily life. Nitisastra was thus brought into the market place. No 
matter what his views regarding the folk vis-a-vis the king happened to 
be, his very equipment as a literary workman served to make of 1 im, 
unconsciously perhaps, a spokesman of the folk, a philosophical leader 
of the masses. 

The position may be understood if we take a simple analogy from 
modern conditions. An Indian author to-day who writes in Bengali, 
Hindi, Marathi, Telugu, Tamil or Urdu is automatically taken as a 
man of the people, a representative of the people’s aspirations, although 
he may not be writing specifically on the folk-interests. ^ The contrast 
between such a writer and one who writes in a foreign tongue places 
him in bold relief in the folk imagination. The use of the mother- 
tongue, the language of the folk, as the vehicle of literary contributions 
establishes at once a spiritual nexus between the author’s work and the 
mass mind. Mitra-Misra’s dependance on the Puranas, those encyclo- 
paedic storehouses of world-culture for the folk, those products of the 
Jliudu Home University Library, as it were, and his extensive utilization 
of the Parana texts in season and out of season have contributed to the 
establishment of nitisastra as a vidya of the people and for the people. 
And in this tremendous expansion of its influence as well as in the 
transformation of its character is to be seen one of the most pheno- 
menal achievements of Mitra-Misra. 

From Eautalya to Mitra-Misra wo have a story of growth and 
progress in the annals of the world’s philosophical evolution. 


Calcutta. 



SOME NOVELS OF RABINDRANATH.* 

JaYANTAKUMAR DAS-GUPTA, M.A., PH.D. (LOND.), 
Vice-Principal, Durbar College, Rewa State, 


^HARE Daire (1918, English translation, Home and the World, 
1919) is different from Gora in many respects.* The 

characters are not many and they speak for themselves The 

interest in this novel is both political and psychological. There is a 
good deal of politics in the story and it serves to heighten the complex- 
ity of the plot. 

The heroine, Bimala, belonged to an orthodox family though her 
husband Nikhil was modernised. His friend Sandip was a political 
fire-brand and Nikhil had to supply money for all his patriotic schemes. 
Sandip’s political activities brought Bhnala out of her home into the 
outer world of Nikbil’s drawing room. Sandip was a shrewd man and 
he appealed to Bimala’s vanity as a woman. In his hyperbolical 
adulation of Bjmala there was some sex-appeal. She understood it 
quite well and knew that it might lead to her ruin. She became a tool 
in his unscrupulous hands. She began to think that the interests of 
the country were above everything else. Gradually Nikhil meant very 
little to her. Her life was shattered to pieces. But all was not lost. 
Bimala passed through the fire of life and gained her place once more. 
It is left unsaid whether there was a re-union between husband and 
wife. But one takes it for granted that in her hour of tribulation 
when he comes home mortally wounded she gets back what had almost 
slipped out of her hands. 

Bimala is the centre of the novel. Bound her are woven the 
threads of the story. She bad been haippily married for nine years and 
though her husband did not conform to her ideal picture of a prince, 
her greatest pleasure was in thinking that her true place was at bis 
feet. Her husband did not allow her any opportunity for that 
worship. Cowards demand worship from their wives. Such a thing 
is an insult both to the husband and the wife. Nikhil used to say 


* Continued from our previous issue. 

^ Originally published inSabuj Patra, Vol. II, 1915; English translation, At Home and 
Outside by Suxendranath Tagore appeared in the Modern lievtew, 1918. 
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that man and woman bad equal claims on each other afid they had 
equal relations in love. But Bimala was of opinion that woman’s love 
became greater through reverence. Tt is not coilQucive to happiness 
if a woman thinks that she has the power to captivate man. Her 
pride must have its basis in adoration. 

Bimala was regarded as shamelessly artificial by her sister8<in-law. 
She once said, “ The mind of woman is very small, it is crooked.” 
Her husband replied, “ The feet of Chinese women are small, they 
are also crooked. Society lias cramped the mind of our woman from 
all sides and made it narrow. Fate is gambling with their lives — they 
have no rights of their own.” Bimala again said, " Woman do not 
like to admit the truth, they just feign.” Nikhil replied, “It means 
that they are the worst deprived.” He never pressed her to come out 
into the outside world. He was waiting for the day when she would 
herself do it. Eventually she did cOme out. But her character 
underwent a change since she came under the influence of Sandip. 
She bad the heart of a woman, naturally inclined to love and worship. 
Her husband did not give her an opportunity to raise him to the level 
of a divinity. He loved to decorate her body just as if it were a flower 
of paradise, he loved her nature as if it were his good fortune. But 
” love is inclined to grow its flowers in the dust of the wayside, it 
cannot show its treasures in drawing room vases.” 

The moment Sandip addressed her as the beautiful goddess of fire 
that destroys the home and the world she began bo change. She did 
not notice that the greatest bond of her life was slowly being sundered. 
She was too much engrossed in other things to understand that she 
was losing the most valuable things of her life. She began to take 
interest in what modern European thinkers write about sex-relations. 
She understood that Sandip desired her and she felt a cur'osity to probe 
the hidden desires of this man. Sandip told her that there was 
in woman for which man could defy life and death and that 
was not to be veiled in the inner apartments. Her mind was in turmoil. 
She forgot that she was Bimala. She thought that she was without 
any fetters, she was a force, she was beauty, everything was possible 
with her and at her touch things would be created anew. But before 
her husband she looked insignificant. She bad to add to her toilet 
before she could ask him any favours. He was indifferent like the 
desert sky. Often she returned from him baffled. She had been 
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permitted to do as she liked bat she coaid not live in that freedom. 
She was like a creature hypnotised by a ghost which had appeared 
before her as the country, as Sandip, as her heaven. Therefore under 
his influence she stole money. Words of flattery had become the 
joy of her existence. She lived upon them only. But as soon as 
Sandip began to taunt her she came back to realities, her deliverance 
was getting nearer, Sandip's exit from her life was as dramatic as 
its entrance. Thus age after age in the life of men and women 
Sandip comes as an evil star and leaves behind him disorder and 
wreckage. 

Sandip was greedy, cold by nature, though keen in intelligence. 
An opportunist, bis principle in life was self-gratification. He 
believed in force, in getting and grabbing things and in destruction. 
Nikhil believed in sacrifice, Sandip in conquest. Sandip was a realist 
and Nikhil was an idealist. Sandip believed that women were also 
realists and ideas meant nothing to them. Men were merely caught 
in their traps and they had to be charming to men. He hated school- 
masters, while Nikhil was like a well-tutored school-boy. ^ Nikhil 
placed man above everything else, while Sandip was always trying to 
lower man. To him desire was everything in life and to think in that 
way was to be modern.” But really his manliness was a mere 
frothy excitement on the surface. He used to say to Bimala that to 
hesitate was not the nature of woman, she does not look to the right 
nor to the left, she looks straight ahead. When the women of the 
country would rise they would emphatically say, ” We want ” and 
before that demand everything else would have to give way. ” I 
want ” according to Sandip was the main factor in creation. He wanted 
Bimala but there was some hesitation in it. His mind played with 
the dangerous doctrine that this hesitation had prevented Havana from 
bringing Bita to his inner apartments and she too suffered from the 
same spirit of hesitation.^ Sandip was by nature a cruel man and 
cruelty to him was the natural power. 

The keynote to Sandip’s character is his inordinate vanity. He 
lived in a world of egoism. He regarded himself as one ordained 
to deliver the message of something great. He was the chosen, 

^ C/m Rabindranath on School Masters, Modern lleview, October, 1924; The Parrot's 
Training, Modem Review, 19J8. 

2 Amarendranath Bay, Rahiyana (pp. 77-79), oritioises Tagore for this remark. But 
does he not write in Creative Unity of Sabitri and Sita (p. 163) and of Indian ideals in Samaf 
IChithi-patra) ? 

7 
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the elect; the anointed. He was above ordinary human beings. 
Such was his vanity. He had no shame, he had ho scruples. 
There was nothing moral about him. He believed in realism, 
in not plafying hide and seek. He thought that women were 
created for heroes like him and not for thin idealists like Nikhil. 
To him conquest by unlawful means was perfectly honest. He 
regarded sex attraction as a real thing but somehow or other it 
was placed in the background by society due to conventions. 
He wanted not only political freedom, but also freedom in human 
relationship. Because he regarded himself as an extraordinary man 
he preached the doctrine of that which was not right. His philosophy 
was that when a man or a nation is incapable of doing that which is 
not right he or it has no place in the world. But in spite of his pose 
as a realist he too could not entirely get rid of ideas. His way lay 
not through the backdoor of the inner apartments, it was the way of 
the crowd. He thought that Biinala was attracted by his straight- 
forward manliness. What fond ideas men cherish about themselves ! 
To himself he was a mystery and therefore he had such illusions. He 
thought of bringing Bimala into the outside world merely because he 
belonged to the male sex. Woman has always surrendered herself to 
man. To accept is the lot of man and to give that of woman. Tliis 
arrogant man bad his own arrogant philosophy. At times he could 
act in such a dramatic w’ay that his movements seemed to be sincere. 
He was with the messenger of some deadly pestilence. At his approach 
madness came but men regarded that madness as life afid with that 
false notion stepped into the abyss of darkness. Saudip could not 
save others, he had to save himself. The coward retired cringing and 
crest-fallen. 

Nikhil was a contrast to Sandip. He had interested himself as 
a college student in improving the agricultural, industrial and financial 
needs of the country but all his efforts had met with failure.' He 
accepted the Bandr Mahiram doctrine with some reservation. He 
would worship something which was far superior to the country. 
Truth he was not prepared to sacrifice at the cost of anything. He 
mostly disagreed with Sandip in political matters. Nothing could be 
forced upon the country. Unless people of their own accord accepted 
the principles of boycott and Swadeshi it would be futile to force 


' Cf, My Remini8eence8f Cb. 41. 
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these upon them. The rule of fear was no rule at all. It degenerated 
man more and more. 

Nikhil was an idealist. But his idealism was more passive than 
active. He knew that the presence of Sandip meant danger but he 
felt some delicacy in asking his friend to go away. The impression 
that one derives of him is that he was too good a man, little under- 
stood by others and he meant no ill to anybody. Men like him are 
not destined to do anything great or remarkable. They often suffer 
in their heart of hearts, keeping their grief to themselves, maligned, 
misrepresented and misjudged. One feels that to some extent Nikhil 
is a portrait of Rabindranath himself who is often misunderstood both 
at home and abroad.^ The clatter and bustle with which Sandip 
carried on his political mission was hateful to Nikhil.^ Sandip wanted 
to make a bonfire of all foreign clotlies. To Nikhil it meant unneces- 
sary waste and excitement. He was against the segregation of his 
country from the rest of the world. It was an age when all the 
countries of the world were bound up with another. In his conception 
of patriotism there was no place for hatred. In the name of the 
country Nikhil would not try to pass offirreligion and unrigbteouness.^ 

India to Niklul did not moan merely the India of the respectable 
people. lie knew perfectly well that as the lower classes in Indian 
society were decaying it meant death and degeneration for the country. 
The country meant to him not merely its geographical boundaries or 
physical aspects, it meant also the inhabitants.'^ Nikhil was averse 
to any sort of falsehood and irregular method. Ho felt that a poison- 
ous atmosphere hung over tfio country and the man of ideas had to 
fight in removing that atmosphere. He believed that for truth mao 


^ C], T am nfraid I shall he rejected hy my c#wn people when I go back to India. 
My solitary cell is awaiting me in my motherinnd. In theii* present sUte of mind, my own 
countrymen will have no palicnce with me, ^^ho believe (lod to be higher than my country.** 
— Leiiers from Abroad, p. (3t). 

2 Cf. *‘My mind refu‘>cd to respond to the cheap inloxicaiiun of the |)o1itical move- 
meniB of those days, devoid, as they seemed, of all stiength of national consciousness, with 
their complete iguor.'iiue of ti e country, their hupreirc indifference to real service of the 
motherland.*’-— Mj/ /femimsccna\«, p. ‘209. Also : The short story '* Namanjur in wbioh 
Tagore depreciates the huliownesH of political agitations. 

* Cf. '* To nil*, humanity is rich and larpe and many-sided. Therefore f feel deeply 
hurl when 1 tind that for Kome. material gain, man’s personality is mutilated in the western 
world and he is rediited to a machine. The Kiime prex'ess of loiression and curiiiilmeiit of 
humanity is often ad\o(;ated in our conn try under the name of patriotism. Siirh deliberate 
impoverishment of our nature seems to me a crime.— Le/ferv from Abroad, pp. bO‘57. 

^ Of, ** 1 love India, but my India is an idea and not a geographical expression, and 
therefore, I am not a patriot, and I shall ever seek my compatriots all over the world.— « 
Letters from the Atlantic, Modern Review, January, 1923. 
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dies and becomes immortal. If the Indian nation dies for truth it 
will become immortal in the history of mankind. 

Nikhil did not think that desire was everything. Self-control was 
something important. He thought that it was better to laugh away 
life than to cry over it. Man would not be able to live if all the woes 
of the world are regarded by him as his own. To Nikhil his wife was 
very dear. He could not bring her down to the dust of the world. 
She VFas to him everything that was sweet and holy. But if she 
refused to regard herself as his wife he would have to withdraw. He 
would suffer but neither he nor the world would be poorer. Man is 
greater than all that he loses in life. So long he had clothed his 
wife in some ideals and adored her. He was prepared for untold 
misery and would welcome it as the means of deliverance. He would 
know both the home and the world. A new life would then begin for 
him. Something often whispered to him that although he would 
forget everything else after death the remembrance of the kiss of his be- 
loved would survive birth after birth. It was like the “undying flame 
of light in the bridal chamber, the kiss on the night of union.” 

'Nikhil suffered alone.^ Only his sister-in-law guessed the 
sorrow he was passing through.^ Gradually it dawned upon him 
that the life of man was vast and it was broader than the joys 
and sorrows of union and separation of men and women. His 
aim in life had been side-tracked because he was too much engrossed 
with his wife. The result was that he had failed to understand life, 
Tnderstand man. But he had to find out the truth however unpleasant 
it might be to him. At times he felt terribly alone. This sense of 
loneUness weighed upon his mind." In the crowded world when 
man feels alone that loneliness is terrible. It was a sort of night- 
mare when even the familiar became strange to him. But the inner 
man in him said that even if Bimala of the illusions .went out of his 
life he would suffer in no way. He felt that he could not bring any 
one back from the way of death. He had tried to make Bimala 
conform to his wishes but she had her own ideas. The gulf between 
them had become wide and how could it be bridged ? 


1 Cf “ When a material body breaki it may be put together again. But when two 
b^iDita are divided, after a long separation, they never reunite at the same place, and 
tUm same time ; for the mind ia a living thing and moment by moment it giowa and 
..Vuiimi ' — MmW and other Stones, p. 12 h. 

cnaBB|a. personal touch in it. My Ileminiscences, p. WS. . , , 

3 Cf “ The bidden claah of a silent conflict like this is far harder to bear than an 
and other Stories, p. 131, referring to the breach between Basikala and 

hat buaband. 
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Through trials and tribulations Nikhil passed on to the realisation 
of truth. The store of the goddess of giving is inexhaustible. Tbere> 
fore she finds delight in breaking human hearts. Nikhil did not 
care to look back to the past. To him had come the great troth that 
the deliverance that came through sorrow was greater than sorrow 
itself. He had tried to fashion Bimala according to his own ideas 
without letting her personality develop itself. Her life had been 
repressed. But he would no longer bind the companion of his life 
with chains of ideas. There would merely be love in their lives and 
in that love she would develop herself. In the narrower sphere of 
her life Bimala had not been able to see the outer world in the proper 
perspective. She had to see the world, man and man’s sphere of 
activity before she could understand what really the outside world 
was. It was through love that she could do it. 

Critics have not been able to do full justice to this novel. Some 
regard it as “ the best picture of Bengal’s time of political awaken- 
ing.” It should be added that it is not merely that but something 
more. It is a picture of human souls in clash with ideas. Some of 
them were gripped by these ideas and had no way of escape. 
Others who were not overcome with the ferocity of realities came 
out with bitter- experience. One critic suggests that the book is a 
call from the outside world to those who are living a closed life.* The 
“ home ” and the ” world ” both existed in Bimala ’s mind. Sandip's 
lectures tried to bring her out into the reality of things. A woman 
who had lived in the inner apartments practically in ease and luxury 
Binvala could not naturally keep her balance. The world that Sandip 
pictured before her was not the world that she knew. Hence came 
her unhappiness. 

It has been asked whether Babindranath had any aim in writing 
this novel.® Whatever might have been in Tagore’s mind it should 
be regarded as a mere story though it is not improbable that contem- 
porary experiences have influenced Babindranath. Some people are 
inclined to think that in this novel the author had in mind some 
particular political leader whose activities he was exposing.® Tq 
this criticism Tagore himself has furnished a reply and that reply 
should set at rest all guesses and conjectures.* Judged as a work of 

1 Sahujpatra, Vol. IV. 

* Ibid, Vol. II, p. 620 ff. 

3 Mod»m Review, Noyeinber, 1919, pp. B4B ff. 

^ Modem Review, Jenuery, 1920, p. 87. 
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art Ghare Bairc is more a novel of ideas than one of incidents or 
characters. In the whirlpool of ideas and the mazes of Sandip’s 
endless talk the characters do not find ample scope for development. 
The same drawback applies to the incidents. 

The best of Tagore as a story-teller is in the short Bfolies.* The 
success that he achieved within a limited space could not possibly be 
achieved in a diffused sphere. Thoughts are likely to run astray 
there. Herein lies both the strength and weakness of a writer. The 
facility with which he can use a bigger ground for his work might 
often stand in the way of his doing proper justice to characters, 
incidents and ideas in a restricted space. On the other hand, a 
limited field might stand as a block to the craftsmanship of a 
writer. War and Peace, Forsyte Saga and John (diristophcr might 
still rank as great novels with some of the chapters left out. But a 
short story of Tchechov or Itabindranath would lose much of its beauty 
and artistic charm even if a paragraph were to be omitted from it. 
llie line of distinction is very thin between what is essential and what 
is not essential in a novel. Ideas without style, style without ideas, 
plot without characters, character without a good plot would surely 
make an unsuccessful novel. The art of the novelist is an e.Yacting 
one. It is the genius of a great writer which cau combine all the 
qualities that go to the making of a good novelist. Rabindranath’s 
novels do not always please his readers. Either his ideas find too 
much prominence in them or thc.se ideas are of such abstruse nature 
that the reader is easily tired. The plot therefore drags on wea. ily 
and the easy flow again and again meets with some obstacle. 
Sometimes Rabindranath allows bis ideas to get the better of his 
function as a novelist. His natural bent of mind is philosophic and 
poetical. But too much of these is likely to create difficulties for a 
novelist. When he turned his attention to the writing of novels 
Bankimchandra ceased to write poetry. Sir Walter Scott’s fame 
rests upon the Wnverley Xoveh and not oji the Lady of the T^ake or 
the Lay of the Last Minstrel. It is not always that a good poet is a 
good novelist. The art of poetry and the art of fiction are rare com- 
binations. But it is remarkable that a great poet like Rabindranath 
has written some novels which are not inconsiderable contributions to 
the literature of his country. 

Calcutta. donelnded. 

i Eroest Bbya, Ilabindranoth Tagore, Cb. V. 



SIGNIFICANCE OF POLITICAL TRENDS IN 
THE FAR EAST. 

Tabaknath Das, a.m., ph.d. 

Special Lecturer in Far Eastern Affairs, The Catholic Universify of America, 
Washington, D, C. 


I 

I T is iny desire to present a bare outline of fundamental ideals 
that are influencing the politics in the region that is generally 
known as the Far East i.a., Eastern Asia. I shall also include 
India as a part of this region. Eastern Asia contains about half 
the population of the world ; and therefore political developments 
in this region have a special world significance. 

I have to ask my readers to forget for the moment the 
preconceived notions cherished and taught in the West that there is 
fundamental difference between the East and the West — difference 
in human institutions, mental processes and even human anatomy of 
the people of the East and the West. To be sure there is the differ- 
ence of colour ; and the colour-complex as well as race-complex has been 
playing havoc in regard to reasonings of scholars and legislators as 
well as laymen to such an extent that the index and standard of citi- 
zenship is now-a-days determined by the colour or racial origin of a 
man. Men of the type of the late Dr. Sun Yat Sen, the late Dr. 
Nitobe, Dr. Rabindranath Tagore are not eligible for citizenship in 
this great democracy of the United States of America, because Asiatics 
however (jualified morally are not eligible for citizenship. We also 
know that a great scientist like Dr. Einstein is not eligible for citizen- 
shij) in (lermany, although he was born in that great country, because 
he is a non-Ar3*an. I ask my readers to forget this ideal of racial dis- 
criminations ; because unless one does so, one will not be able to appre- 
ciate the spirit behind the political aspirations of the peoples of the Far 
East. They want racial equality before law, so that they may not be 
regarded as inferior, in practice, by the dominant peoples of the 
West. 

I wish to emphasise the point that the concept of a society and 
state^ based upon the ideal of human welfare is not the monopoly 
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of the modern western nations, which are after all comparatively new- 
comers in the arena of world civilizations. The idea that is emphasised 
by western scholars in general, with the exception of a microscopic 
minority, is that the only form of Government that is traditional and 
suited to the people of the oriental countries is autocracy ; and therefore 
the term “oriental despotism" is generally used to characterise any 
form of absolutism of a ruler or a ruling class. May I say that the 
people of the Orient, — in India, China and Japan in particular — had 
their political institutions which grew up with the ideal of the good of 
the people at large. I readily recognise that the conception of 
“ the good of the people ” has changed in course of time all over the 
world ; for instance there was a time, in the United States as well as 
all over tlie Occident, when slavery was regarded as an institution 
needed for the promotion of civilization. Of course, political institu- 
tions of oriental countries had different forms in different periods of 
history of the country. For instance, large empires flourished in India 
and China ; there were city states with all attributes of small republics 
as well as their federations ; there were monarchies — benevolent and 
despotic— and even theocratic institutions of the Government of Japan. 
To be sure there are tyrants in the Orient as there is no lack of despot- 
ism in the West and also of despotic rule of westerners who rule 
over oriental countries. 

Political scientists of the West generally ignore the necessity of 
comparative study of governmental institutions of the East and the 
West of the same period of history — such as those of ancient India with 
those of ancient Rome or Greece, and those of Europe of the Middle 
Ages and Feudal period with those of Asia of the same period. 
They find it convenient therefore to impress upon themselves and the 
rest of the world their superiority and e.xcellence in governmental insti- 
tutions. The “divine right of kingship" was well accepted in the We.st 
until very recently ; at the same time no great emptiasis was placed 
on the political Ideal of the obligations on the kings and ruling classes. 
Even the much vaunted Magna Charta was extracted by the com- 
bined pressure of the landed aristocracy upon the King and was 
not a charter of popular rights ; and until the French Revolution and 
the Declaration of American Independence, the ideal of democracy 
was rarely practised in the West. This was not the fault of the 
Western people ; but political institutions developed and changed to 
euit the growth of civilization and new conception of life. 
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The Governmeat of China and India, in the paet^ centred more in 
the villages ; and often it happened that the government of the covaaHtj 
as a whole changed by a foreign invasion, bat the people were not 
greatly disturbed and their village governments, which were somewhat 
democratic in spirit went on as usual. Tn this connection I also wish 
to make an observation that governmental institutions of a country 
may be indigenous or adaptations of institutions of other lands to suit 
certain conditions. The nations of the Orient are trying to adopt some 
phases of the institutions of the West ; this however should not be 
regarded as an evidence that the people of the Orient are inherently in* 
ferior to tlie peoples of the West, nor that their institutions were bad. 
But it does indicate that the changed conditions in the Orient 
demand new institutions ; and the people of the Orient are 
willing to adopt some of tlie western institutions. This fact also estab- 
lishes that the people of the Orient are not so " conservative *’ and 
“ unchanging ” and “ unchangeable ” as many people think. 

II 

At the present time, according to the judgment of political leaders 
of the countries t>f the Far East, the question that is of the utmost 
importance is recovery of sovereign rights and establishment of national 
states which will be able to withstand external aggression as well 
as elimination of foreign control in political and economic life of the 
people. This fact has influenced the development of governmental 
institutions of all the oriental countries during the last half of a century 
or longer. In the countries of the Par East, there is no philosophical 
opposition to the ideal of personal liberty. But under the present 
conditions of states, personal liberty is to be respected, in so far as 
this liberty does not in any way interfere with the development of a 
strong nationalistic state, which in its turn is to work for removing all 
obstacles, internal as well as external, which hinder the progress of 
people collectively or individually. Therefore in recent years, when* 
ever any political movement, democratic, socialistic or communistic, 
has tried to spread its doctrine and organise a popular movement which 
might interfere with an existing state, working for the recovery of 
national rights, popular support has come to the state for the supines* 
sion of such an organization. But whenever a state has proved to be 
inefficient or alien, popular sympathy has been with such organi- 

8 
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zations which have been working for the overthrow of the state. 
Therefore in the Orient, the political ideal of supremacy of a national 
state, as preached by Hegel and bis followers and practised virtually 
all over the West, has received tremendous support among the leaders 
of the oriental peoples as a whole. 

The revolutionary movements in India, Philippines, Dutch Hast 
Indies and Korea are fed with the ideal of supremacy of a national state 
which will be Brought into existence through the efforts of the masses led 
by the intelligentsia. At the same time the movement for the suppres- 
sion of individual liberty are being sustained by the honest belief of the 
rulers who think that all subversive movement — political and economic 
radicalism — must be crushed, so that the foundation of the existing 
state which is working for the development of National Power may 
not bo undermined. If this is true, and I venture to say that it is 
true, then one may say that the philosophical Background of move- 
ments against personal liberty in the oriental states is exactly the same 
as it is in the West. May I again etnpliasise that there is no special 
brand of ” oriental despotism, ” but all despotic states in the East 
and West have the same philosophical foundation. 

Japan. 

Japan is the most westernised of the oriental states. The Japanese 
consciously and deliberately adopted certain western institutions 
and have super-imposed these institutions just to strengthen their 
national power. The Japanese suddenly overthrew the feudalistic form 
of government of the country and tried to adapt themselves to modern 
conditions with considerable personal sacrifice on the part of patrotic 
feudal barons and the samurai class. What was the spirit behind 
this ? The Japanese were impressed with the superior political, 
military and naval power of western nations which opened Japan to 
intercourse with the rest of the world. The Japanese were anxious 
to adopt such institutions as would help them to strengthen their 
position. Furthermore extra-territorial jurisdiction in Japan would not 
have been removed, if Japan did not prove efficient in adapting herself 
to western methods and practices of government, without sacrificing 
her national tradition and institutions of vital importance. Therefore the 
Japanese transformation in the held of governmental institutions with 
modern constitution. Privy Council, Hosuse of Lords, the Bepresentative 
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AsBembly, civil and penal codes and up-tp^date jndiciary, etc., are the 
effects of efforts for the preservation of national sovereignty from 
external aggression. Japanese political institutions have develop- 
ed towards a form of democracy, as it may be found in some of tiie 
western monarchies. 

In Japan, the idea of maintaining supremacy of state has become 
a practical form of religion ; and leaders of political parties are united 
in developing and strengthening the existing State which will be able 
to carry out its mission of eliminating western encroachment, affecting 
Japanese national life. It is well to remember that the differences 
among the political parties always disappear whenever there is any 
evidence or even remote possibility of foreign interference in Japan’s 
external policies and economic activities in foreign lands. It has come 
to my knowledge that even some of the Japanese communist leaders 
are not opposed to Japan’s foreign policy of strengthening herself in the 
continent of Asia and eliminating all possibility of any attack even 
from Soviet Russia. However there are Japanese leaders who strongly 
criticise inefficiency of Japanese authorities and the clumsiness of 
Japanese officials in carrying out the ideal of maintaining the supremacy 
of a stable and progressive state ; but they are opposed to any form 
of revolution or- internal conflict which may hurt Japan’s position as 
a first class power. This fact should be kept in mind in interpreting 
some incidents in Japanese political life. For instance the assassination 
of a man of the type of Iniuukai, who was accused by the western 
statesmen as one who sanctioned violation of sovereign rights of 
China, through the invasion of Manchuria, was due to the fact that 
a group of Japanese sincerely felt that Inmukai was endangering the 
very existence of the Japanese State through his indecisive action. 
There is no question of Fascists vs. Socialists or militarists vs, democrats 
in Japan today. The question that is of supreme importance for her 
is this : Can she maintain her position as a great power and assert 
her national and racial equality inspite of powerful opposition of some 
of the great western states ? Individual liberty and rights must be 
sacrificed and even suppressed if the leaders of the state think that it is 
necessary. In recent years literally thousands of political and 
twATinmif radicals have been imprisoned and ruthlessly suppressed in 
Japan for the reason that their activities were regarded as ” danger- 
ous to the State.” 

It is generally expected that because of economic pressure an^ 
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Japanese mititary expenditure and expansionist adventures in Asia 
there will be a revolution in Japan. I am of the opinion that foreign 
opposition to Japanese foreign policies and foreign criticism of Japanese 
policy of seedring' equality or parity in matters of naval defence • will 
lead to cementing national unity, ignoring the defect, and the nature 
of national administration. Just as in France recently the Flandin 
government received virtual unanimous support of the French' deputies 
on the question of two years* military service, in the face of German 
re*armament programme and compulsory military service, similarly the 
Japanese are less apt to oppose any form of virtual dictatorship, in 
the face of foreign opposition to their national aspirations. However 
it may be that if the Japanese are plunged into an international conflict 
and be defeated, then there will be changes in the form of govern* 
ment, as was the case with Bussia and Germany, after the World War. 
But one cannot be very optimistic about the possibility of a change 
towards a democratic form of government. 

The Japanese leaders are not unmindful of the fact that economic 
pressure on the masses of the people may be disastrous to the State. 
Therefore, to prevent any possibility of a revolutionary outbreak, they 
are making efforts to expand their foreign trade which may help the 
cause of national prosperity and supply the means for the improve- 
ment of the economic condition of the masses. Such are the most 
significant trends in Japanese political life. 

China. . 

In China, the ideal of establishing a strong national State 
took the form of revolutionary movement for overthrowing a corrupt 
and inefficient monarchy and the establishment of a republic. 
The leaders of the revolutionary movement in China were demo- 
cratic and champions of popular right, because it was essentially 
necessary for them to secure popular support ; and they also felt that 
with the establishment of a democratic state it will receive support 
frmn, democratic western states such as the United States of America 
and Great Britain. When it was found that they could not accom- 
plish their end of removing extra-territoriality and other limitation of 
sovereignty in China through the co-operation of Great Britain, the 
United States, Japan and other capitalistic states, the Chinese leaders 
tuned towards communist Soviet Bussia, which agreed to give up extra- 
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territoriality and extend aid in various forms, especially re-organizafioh 
of the nationalist army. This led to the beginning of commus^ 
influence in the political life of China, through Soviet Bussian influenoe 
in the Euomintang Party, which had the object of establishing a power- 
ful sovereign Chinese State which will not only be able to recover 
China’s lost territories, but be able to take leadership in freeing other 
oppressed peoples in the Orient and other parts of the world. The 
leaders of the Kuomintang did not think much of the personal liberty 
of those who opposed their national aspirations and they branded 
those Chinese who were not willing to co operate with them as traitors. 
But when the communistic influence in the Euomintang became so 
strong that the nationalistic ideal of the Chinese leaders were being 
overshadowed by the communistic enterprise and Soviet Bussian influence 
in Chinese politics, then leaders of the type of General Cbiang Eai 
Sbek and those who realised that the support of non-communist 
countries was essential to China’s recovery, took strong measures in 
suppressing the so-called communist elements from the ranks of 
Euomintang. There is no doubt about the fact that during the last 
few years thousands were killed by the nationalist right-wing ; and the 
Euomintang party was purged of radical elements. Communism 
spread fast amoug the peasants in China, beeauee they had just griev- 
ances against the oppressive system of taxation and awful poverty of 
the masses. The communists promised hope for better life to those 
who had nothing to lose by the proposed change. The Communist Party 
of China formed its own army and has been fighting civil wars 
against the nationalist forces and literally tens of thousands or 
hundreds of thousands have been killed in these wars. It is 
needless to add that there is no question of preserving personal 
liberty ” under the existing conditions. 

In a State like China, where foreign influence plays an important 
part in domestic affairs, political parties are tinged with the colour of 
the political creed of that foreign state which supports a faction or a 
party% The so-called communists in China are looking for actual 
support and inspiration from Soviet Bussia ; the Cantonese group of 
the radical or democratic group in the Euomintang are seeking support 
of the United States and Great Britain, and they are champions of 
republicanism in China ; and the group that is being led by General 
Cbiang Eai Shek is extremely nationalistic and realistic. The Nanking 
Qovwnment realises that the value of so-called support from the 
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Western States and the League of Nations is something like a pleasant 
dream and illusion ; and China must work out her own salvation 
through a strong army and centralised government, if need be, a 
dictatorship. * Therefore it seeks inspiration from the strong centralised 
government of Japan, the Fascist regime of II Duce in Italy and also 
the military genius of German Generals who have been acting as 
advisors. I do not mean to say that General Chiang Kai Shek and 
others are opposed to personal liberty. But their conduct regarding 
the rights and privileges of individuals is based upon the firm and 
honest conviction that an individual’s right must be sacrificed to the 
glory of the State, so that a strong State will be able to offer effective 
service to the whole nation. 


Siam 

Becent events in Siam show that the spirit of nationalism 
is marching fast in that land. A nationalist movement carri- 
ed out a peaceful revolution, by forcing the monarch to grant 
greater power of control of the government to the popular and revolu- 
tionary leaders and limiting the authority of the King.* This revolution 
was bloodless and quick, because the leaders of the military force, upon 
which depends the power of the State, were leading the revolution ; 
and the king had to surrender. However the very recent changes in 
the country show that the King of Siam left ‘ his country, abdicated 
the throne and decided to live in England. The King had abdicated 
because the Nationalist Party leaders encroached upon his power. 
The power controlling the Government of Siam is anti-democratic and 
nationalistic. Its ideal is that the establishment of a strong government 
freed from foreign western influence cannot be accomplished without 
a centralised authoritative form of Government. Its foreign policy 
is not to cater to Western Powers which in the past depriv- 
ed Siam of her territories. This was clearly demonstrated from 
the fact that Siam, of all the governments represented in the League 
of Nations, voted in favour of Japan and against the League Besolu- 
tion regarding Manchuria. These anti-democratic and nationalist 
leaders are working to develop a strong State in Siam with Japanese 
co-operation which is not agreeable to many Siamese who think that 
depending upon Japanese co-operation, Siam should not untagnniaa 
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Great Britain, France and Italy. The anti<democratic nationalist state 
of Siam is passing through a period of transition ; and as it is still 
very weak, it is to a great extent dependent upon foreign support and 
co-operation. Therefore it is quite possible, that in case of necessity 
and if ever a civil war breaks out in Siam, personal liberty of those 
who belong to the opposition will be ruthlessly suppressed. The 
present state of affairs in Siam indicates that the thing that concerns 
the leaders the most is the establishment of a strong nationalist State, 
overcoming all obstacles on its way. 


India \ 

The trend of political life in India is most interesting as well 
as instructive. The country is ruled by one of the strongest 
governments in the world ; but it does not enjoy full confidence 
and support of the peoples. The function of the government, 
according to all honest students, has been primarily economic 
exploitation of the people for the benefit of the ruling class and 
incidentally also that of the masses of Great Britain. The Bt. 
Hon. Ramsay MacDonald in his work. The Government of India has 
acknowledged this truism. Rev. Dr. J. T. Sunderland has graphically 
described the truth about India in detail in his studies. 

At the outset, it should be remembered that India, for a long 
time, was ruled by a British Military Dictatorship ; and there was no 
question of personal freedom for those who ever challenged the 
authority of State. The British Government in India took special 
care to make it clear that it would not take any step to interfere with 
social and religious life of the people, so that there would not be any 
question of opposition to the Government on those grounds. But the 
people were denied the right to govern their own country and this 
power was invested the British officials. Under these circumstances 
rose the movement for securing freedom. 

With the rise of this national sentiment, wisely but very cautiously 
directed by the leaders of the Indian National Congress, who were 
inspired by the achievements of the Continental Congress of the 
United States, the British Government in India adopted measures to 
safeguard the permanency of British soverignty in India. It started with 
strict Press Act, to suppress vernacular press, fomenting anti-govern- 
ment feeling or spreading disaffection against the British rule in India. 
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This press Jaw has been made more stringent and interpreted in snch 
a way that those who expressed aspirations for complete independence 
of India from British rule might be regarded as violator of the law, 
which is upholding the supremacy of the State. 

But such repressive measures cannot often crush the desire for 
freedom. Therefore the movement for political freedom grew and the 
moderate form of nationalism became extreme. Lord Motley, in his 
Recollections records that when the Indian Nationalist movement took 
an extreme form, it became necessary to make certain concessions to 
the " Moderates of India” and on the other hand, to crush the extreme 
nationalists through legalised form of persecution which the Indian 
nationalists term as ” Lawless Laws. ” Therefore, following the 
policy of granting concessions on the one hand and pursuing the 
policy of repression on the other. Lord Morley, the then Secretary of 
Stale for India, granted certain reforms in 1909. But these concessions 
were not sufficient to resist the rising tide of nationalism. 

During the World War, when Great Britain was fighting for her 
very existence, the political condition of India was something like that 
of Ireland, where moderate Horae Bulers were willing to support the 
British while the radical nationalists were anxious to promote a 
national revolution. The British authorities had to confer further 
concessions, with the hope of securing support of moderate Indian; 
nationalists. But as the concessions were not sufficient and the' 
oppression of the Indian nationalists seeking greater measure of free- 
dom was unbelievably cruel, the Indian nationalists of moderate school 
demanded for greater concession. Thus after the Jalianwallabag 
massacre at Amritsar in 1919, Bloody Sunday of India, rose the Gandhi 
Movement. It is interesting to note that under the premiership of the 
Rt. Hon. .7. Ramsay MacDonald, an avowed Socialist, and also under 
the viceroyship of Lord Reading, the ex-Lord Chief Justice of Great 
Britain, the British Government sanctioned the passage of new laws — 
if they can be called laws — by which any person, suspected of carrying 
on anti-government activities, can be put to prison without any 
formal trial ; and a new type of criminal law was sanctioned by 
which a person can be tried in camera, without the help of a lawyer 
to defend him and witnesses for the prosecution will not have to be 
present in person, and there can be no appeal from the d ee isioci 
of the Star Chamber justice. But this did not stop the national 
movement ; ao the government of Lord Irwin (now Lord Halifax) 
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and the present Viceroy, Lord Willingdon raled I ndia ’by 
ordinance and by outlawing all nationalist organisations, such as the 
All-India National Congress and even confiscating property and 
finances of these organizations. Many of the prominent Indian leaders 
were made " State Prisoners,” without any form of trial and thou- 
sands were sent to concentration camps as ” detenus ” without any 
trial. But this method could not uproot the nationalist movement, 
so the third instalment of concessions in the form of a new constitu- 
tion for a Federated India is in the process of being legalised by an 
Act of British Parliament. Before I say a few words about the nature 
of the much heralded new constitution, I must give a picture of 
individual liberty in British India, where the British people are trying 
to teach the Indian people the ideals of democracy. 

In 1818 when India was ruled by military dicatorship of British 
rulers, any Indian — a prince or a commoner — who was regarded as 
dangerous to State, was sent to prison indefinitely and no trial was 
needed. This law was known as Regulation III of 1818. This law is 
still in force and according to information supplied by Sir Henry 
Craik, the Home Member of the G-overnment of India, in answer 
to a question by Mr. Satyamurti of Indian Legislative Aseembly at 
Delhi, on February 1.5, 193.5, that ” the number of State Prisoners 
^ander the Regulations III, 1818, was 72 ; of whom 40 were in jails ; 
and that of detenus under different ordinances and Acts, in jail and 
detention camps were 1,061, excluding Burma in respect of which 
figures were not available.” (The Aiurita Bazar Patrika, Weekly edi- 
tion, Calcutta, February 21, 1935.) 

” At the Bengal Legislative Council at Calcutta on Wednesday 
(February 20, 1935) , in reply to a series of questions by Ananda Mohan 
Poddar as to the number of persons at present under restraint under 
the Bengal Criminal Amendment Act and Regulation III of 1818, the 
Honourable R. N. Reid, Member in charge of the Political Depart- 
ment, said that in all 2,509 persons weredetained under Bengal Criminal 
Amendment Act. Of these 2,480 were males and 29 females. 203 
were imprisoned in the Bengal jails and 3 outside Bengal, 678 interned 
in Bengal villages other than their own homes, 154 interned in their 
own homes, 974 confined in detention camps in Bengal and 497 outside 
of Bengal.”— Ibtd, page 7. 

There are some political prisoners in India who are denied any 
form of trial, but have been deprived of their personal liberty, because 

9 
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tbeir ideas, philosophy of life and political creed as well as activities 
are being regarded by the government as dangerous to the supremacy 
of State. 

e 

In this connection I wish to point out that an Indian Prince, 
Maharaja Gm'u Cbaran Singh of Nabha, and a member of the Indian 
Legislative Assembly (so-called Indian Parliament), Mr. Sarat 
Chandra Bose, Bar.-at-Law, of Calcutta High Court, are among the 
Regulation III prisoners. Mr. Bose lias repeatedly asked for a trial ; 
but the Government of India refused to try him on any charge and yet 
kept him in prison for an indefinite term. 1 During the last election, 
Mr. Bose was elected as the Nationalist Candidate from Calcutta to 
the Indian Legislative Assembly. But he could not attend the sessions 
of the Assembly, because he was not released by the Government. In 
this connection a very interesting legal situation has developed. 
Mr. Satyamurti made a motion in the Indian Legislative Assembly 
that Mr. Bose should be released, so that he might be able to fulfil 
his obligations as a representative of the people.. This motion 
was carried by a large majority ; but the Government of India 
refused to release him. It also refuses to try him by a duly constituted 
court, because Sir Henry Craik, representing the British Government 
in India, assured the law-makers that “ no trial was necessary, be- 
cause according to the Government there i't satisfactory evidence for 
confinement." Here is then a perfect specimen of the Executive 
authority, performing legislative as well as judicial functions, violating 
the fundamental rights of political freedom and individual liberty. 

I wish to mention another type of denial of personal freedom 
prevalent in India under the British rule. There arc so-called Indian 
exiles in foreign lands. These Indians were advocates of Indian 
freedom. They either escaped from India to avoid persecution or 
carried on certain political activities again.st Britis'r rule in India, 
after coming to a foreign country. Now these persons are legally 
barred from entering India. Mr. Sailendra Nath Ghosh, who came 
to the United States about 20 years ago, as a political refugee, 
daring the last few years, has asked several times the British author- 
ities in Washington and London to supply him with such travelling 
papers as need be, so that he would be able to return to India and if 

I Mr. Boae bu just been anconditionally released from detention, to-dar Job 28. lOStf. 
Rd.C.B. * f • 
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necessary stand trial for any charge pending against him ; but hie 
cannot get permission to return home, although he is a British rab> 
ject and is now in very difficult financial situation in the land of- his 
refuge. Mr. Ghosh was a brilliant scholar of Calcutta University^ 
One of the Indian residents in London, Mr. Saklatwala, who was for 
some time a member of the British Parliament, has been refused pass* 
port to return to India, because his presence in India may prove 
dangerous to the authority of the State. 

These and many other cases prove that whenever an alien govern* 
ment becomes faced with movements for national independence, it 
crushes them ruthlessly to preserve the supremacy of the State. In 
such a condition, personal liberty of those who value human freedom 
is least secure. This was the case with the Armenians and Arabs 
under the Turkish rule. This is the case with the Koreans under 
tl)e Japanese rule and the Javanese under the Dutch rule and the 
Annamites or Indo-Chinese under the French rule and the Filipinos 
also had to suffer until the government of the United States decided 
to grant independence to the Filipinos. 

In this connection it may be said that an alien government never 
makes adequate concession to a subject people, unless it is forced to 
do so. From this standpoint the concession offered by the British 
Indian Government in the form of a new constitution is hardly ade- 
quate, because the supreme emergency has not yet arrived. The 
British Government ha.s a loyal and strong military and police force to 
uphold its authority. It can depend upon the support of the Indian 
Princes and landlords and certain types of Indian capitalists. There 
is no foreign complication a.s yet menacing British rule in India. 
Therefore a careful examination of the proposed constitution for India 
will disclose that it will not give the people of India or the so-called 
Indian Parliament control over the National Defence, Finance, and 
Foreign Relations of the country. The proposed new constitution 
provides that if the legislative body refuses to enact a law at the bid- 
ding of the executive. i.e., the Governor General or the Governor, 
these officials will have the power to enact such laws by issuing 
ordinances. The executive heads of the Government will have also 
the right to veto any law, which, euscording to their decision may not 
be to the interest of the State. Thus a new constitution in lnd» 
will provide for a new type of legalised autocracy which will maintain 
supremacy of an alien government, in opposition to a grow'ing nation* 
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alist movement, geeking to establish supremacy of National State. 
{Vide Government of India Bill, 1935.) 

Whatever I have said regarding India under the British rule, to 
a more or less degree, is applicable to all countries under foreign 
yoke. Individual British or Japanese officials ruling in India or Korea 
may be very good men and prize personal liberty. But as adminis* 
trator and champions of supremacy of state they are bound to crush 
all oppositions and thus personal liberty. 


Ill 

Putting aside all sentimentality, I may say that even a democra- 
tic state or a socialistic state or communistic state cannot place the 
ideal of individual liberty above the supremacy of state. Wherever 
this is done, it has resulted in the overthrow of the government. The 
classic example before our eyes is the rise of National Socialism in 
Germany for two reasons; (1) inefficiency of the Socialist Government 
to maintain the supremacy of state against the subversive activities 
and (2) also because the subversive movement received greater popular 
support for it advocated a stronger State which promised to 
overthrow all foreign influence and control. On the other hand we 
see that the government of Soviet Russia which is regarded as the 
hope and last word of People's government, is still maintaining its 
power through ruthless suppression of all opposition, so that the 
United Socialist Soviet Republic in Russia may survive to carry out 
its own programme. The democratic states, like the United States 
of America, Great Britain, and France adopted the most drastic 
measures against their citizens, who, as conscientious objectors, 
during the World War refused to support the State, at ihe hour of 
grave danger. Fear is behind all repressive measures. It is the 
weakness of the State that makes the rulers at times unnecessarily 
nervous and thus makes them advocates of tyranny. This is univer- 
sally true. 

It is my conviction that a strong nationalistic state is not an 
enemy of individual liberty. In fact, real individual liberty can 
flourish only in a strong national state which is not afraid of internal 
trouble verging to revolution and has the strength to defy any foreign 
opposition. Whenever a State is faced with internal decay or foreign 
oomplicatidns of serious nature, personal liberty is sacrificed at the 
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altar of a State, struggling to maintain its existence. However, at 
times of grave emergencies States make concessions and grant popular 
rights, with the object of securing popular support. This is happening 
in the States in the Orient as well as in the Occident. 


IV 

Political institutions in the countries of the Far East are in the 
process of evolution. The Japanese have a monarchy, and a constitu* 
tion which gives the Emperor absolute authority ; but the Emperor in 
his turn seldom uses this prerogative without consulting his trusted 
advisors and leaders of the nation, who by years of service to the 
State have earned the distinction of becoming respected by all the 
Japanese irrespective of party affiliations. The Chinese are experi- 
menting in the establishment of a Republican form of government, 
which has borrowed much from the western republics and even Soviet 
Russian Government as well as the spirit of Fascist dictatorship. 
They have tried to incorporate some of the Chinese ideals of govern- 
ment with the new form . The Government of Siam is in process 
of transformation. The rest of the Far East, being under alien 
domination, the {>oIitical trend there is for revolution. 

It should be noted that through development of industries and 
economic institutions which always influence the structure of political 
institutions, as the New Deal and N.R.A. are doing in the United 
States, we may reasonably expect to see some changes in the institu- 
tions of the Orient. For instance, even in India there is great deal of 
agitation for adoption of a form of planned economy. Sir M. 
Visvesvaraya, once the Prime Minister of Mysore and a well-known 
author on Indian economic problems, has just published a book entitled 
Planned Economy for India, in which be gives an outline of a 
Ten-Year Plan for India, by which he proposes “ to provide for rapid 
expansion of industries, public works, public utility services, increase 
of production and effective check on the increased agriculturalisation 
of the country. It aims to spread mass education, importing upto- 
date machinery and tools making their use familiar to the peoples, 
spreading a knowledge of business principles and practices and 
equipping people with technical skill and business ability. The 
economic organization is to consist of one All-India Economic Council 
and its committees, associated with the Development Department of 
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the Central Government. Every provincial Government will have a 
similar organisation, consisting of a Development Department working 
in close co-pperation with the Provincial Economic Council and its com- 
mittees. There will be a local Economic Council in every district and 
town to carry out local improvements, its chief object being to 
encourage initiative and co-operation in the local population for pro- 
moting their common economic advance.” This clearly demonstrates 
that India is not going to depend upon the spinning wheel of Gandhi 
and to discard industrialism. 

In China the question of managed currency and development of 
industries are live issues. Needless to say that industrialisation of 
Japan has gone so far that she is in the vanguard of those great 
industrial and commercial nations, depending much upon her foreign 
trade. Japanese political expansion has a great bearing upon her 
necessity of economic expansion or dependence upon economic 
imperialism. Therefore one may safely say that the significance of 
the political trends in the Far East is to develop such States as will 
promote political institutions, guaranteeing economic and industrial 
efficiency of the nation. 


V 

One of the most important features of the political development 
in the West is the visible decay of the representative system of 
government. This is due to the fact that the present-day society is 
not organised for common good ; furthermore the present-day political 
democracy does not insure economic security. In the West, the 
feudal system produced a form of government suited to its social orga- 
nization ; industrial revolution produced a condition which resulted in 
capitalist democracy without economic democracy. The order of the 
day is for a new social order. Evolution of governmental institutions 
in oriental countries will follow the same course. But the question 
that we have to face is this ; Will the change in the Orient — a real 
and radical change in any social order — be possible without the use of 
force ? Apparentlj not. It may be peaceful, if the vast majority 
desires the change and the privileged classes agree to surrender without 
a fight. 

The trend of political life in Asia will ultimately be the same as 
it is now in Europe and America. It will be influenced by the 
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problems of social security. It will depend upon the measures to be 
adopted so that national resources may be so controlled and utilised 
that the masses of the people will have greater security and result in 
good of the community at large than that of a few privileged ones. How 
will this be achieved and what form of political institution will lead to 
attain this end, cannot be prophesied. T have come to the conclusion 
that mere forms of government such as monarchy, republic or dicta- 
torship of the Fascist type or proletariat dictatorship of the Soviet 
type— are not the determining factors for the goal to be attained. A 
supposed theocracy in Japan with the ideal of serving national welfare 
may accomplish more than what may be done in a republic like China 
under the present disorganised condition. A virtual dictatorship of 
the type of Mustapha Kamal of Turkey or Biza Khan in Persia or the 
rule of the anti-democratic nationalist party in Siam is undoubtedly 
rousing the people to demand higher standard of living. Bevolutionary 
changes in the form of government may not accomplish much, but 
the change of the spirit behind the government and the political 
philosophy dominating the national life will lead to the establishment 
of more effective and stable changes in government consistent with 
the ideals and traditions of the peoples of the East. Such governments 
will assure greater personal liberty as a step towards real progress. 
Significance of the political trend of the Far East is for the establish- 
ment of strong national states which will assure economic security 
to the people and lead the nations towards real progress. There is no 
fundamental difference between the East and West except in the 
tempo of the march towards the required changes for a new social 
order. * 

Washington, D. 0. 

* This i>aper nas presented before (be 39th Annual Meeting of the American. Academy 
of Political and Social Science (held at Philadelphia, Pa.) on April 6, 1935. 
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P ROLIFIC as the latter half of the 18th century in England had 
been in dramatic literature, as names like Garrick, Foote and 
others serve to indicate, Sheridan looms large on the horizon, and his 
extensive interests — in stage-craft and state-craft, in dreamland and 
on solid earth — increase the effect. People in his day were dazzled 
by the brilliance and variety of bis gifts. His father— Johnson’s 
“ Old Sherry " — was an actor and a professor of elocution ; despite 
the slightly artificial language of his own comedies, they compare 
favourably with Goldsmith’s, as besides the sparkle of wit in the 
dialogue, the characters are better drawn and the plots more ingenious- 
ly contrived. Richard Brinsley Sheridan, we are so- often reminded, 
was advised in his literary efforts by Garrick, and presumably on such 
advice did he contribute to the Drury Lane Theatre his “ Trip to 
Scarborough,” an adaptation of Vanbrugh’s comedy ” The Relapse,” 
which was brought out on the 24th February, 1777. A comparison 
of the two plays is interesting work, and let me hope, not altogether 
unprofitable. 

Let us compare the two versions from the very beginning and 
start with the prologues. 

Vanbrugh has two prologues — the first is a tissue of ‘ sparkling ’ 
talks addressed to ladies for their delectation by one of them. This 
is indicative of the spirit of the age but the second is less coarse. 
Sheridan’s is more in tune with this second prologue, as regards the 
general tone. He is full of the idea that there has been a change 
between his time and Vanbrugh’s, and noting down the difference 
in detail in the dress and outward appearances and fashions of the 
people, he gives this as the reason for his adaptation : 

“ As change thus circulates throughout the nation, 

Some plays may justly call for alteration.” 
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The firsi scene in Vanbrugh is omitted in Sheridan. In this, 
scene Lovelace and Amanda appear oh the boards, when Lovelace, 
about to leave for the town, professes his great love for her, hie pro- 
fusion of professions of constancy appearing like a case of irony. It was 
quite in place in the “ Relapse " or ** Virtue in Danger,*' but it would 
have failed in its effect in “A Trip to Scarborough” which disavows 
any central theme. Difference in this particular item simply suits 
the difference in the titles, and the initial omisnon in no way impairs 
the unity of interest. The second scene in Vanbrugh, however, 
corresponds to the first in Sheridan ; Young Fashion has become Tom 
Fashion, and the waterman, the postilion ; the hero has more dignity 
in Sheridan, because is it not he directly but his attendant Lory, that 
talks to the poor postilion who is going to be cheated — ^an apt intro- 
duction to the strange, funny, amusing world we are going to enter. 
Moreover, it is not Lory the attendant but Col. Townly, the friend 
senior in years, who assumes the role of Mentor to the young hero. 
Tn other respects, Sheridan condenses the scene, increasing its 
dramatic effect, but in point of diction the two are practically on the 
same level. 

” A rascal, to be so cursed ready with his change *’ — the pungent 
sentence is an ifnprovement on the mode), but the other changes are 
of very slight interest. 

In Sheridan's second scene, which corresponds to Vanbrugh's 
third, we continue to find the tendency towards condensation ; the 
first ten lines in the original play are simply omitted, and the next 
dozen lines are quite different — but while the action does not advance 
in Vanbrugh, we get here an inkling into the intentions of Lord F. 
who delays going over to his intended sposa and proposes to flirt 
with Amanda. 

Passing over the minor changes we find that it is Lory in 
Sheridan and not Tom Fashion who makes the first comment on his 
Lordship's extravagance. In his version Sheridan makes his lordship 
talk to Tom, which is more natural than ignoring him altogether, as 
in the earlier play. The sempstress has brought with her ruffles in 
Sheridan and steenkirk in Vanbrugh, for bis lordship. In his direc- 
tions to Mendleys about the stockings. Lord Foppington is different in 
the two plays, — ^he explains himself in Sheridan but is abrupt and 
haughty in Vanbrugh. The periwig-maker in the original is trans- 
formed into a jeweller. There are two more changes that may be 

10 
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noted ; in Sheridan Lord F. ia softer and more humoroos, becanse 
he would direct his brother to other ordinaries, while in Vanbrugh 
he would invite his brother to the family dinner in his own 
absence ; btoe the change is hardly an improvement. The lady is 
said to be a great heiress of about ;gl,500 a year, in the earlier play, 
but no definite mention is made about the amount in the latter. 

Whoever' wishes to find out the contrast in the atmosphere of 
the two plays should read the Coupler scenes side by side. The 
words, brutal and vulgar, that occur in Vanbrugh are conspicuous by 
their absence in Sheridan, and this without sacrificing the interest 
of the plot. But is there a jar as we read the amended or adapted 
version ? Is Sheridan guilty of spoiling the absurdity of the artificial 
atmosphere, whose absurdity itself constitutes its excellence, by 
infusing a moral tone, as Lamb complained regarding “ The School for 
Scandal ”? — I do not think so. 

The second act consists of one scene only. Some of the changes 
are worth noting down. Here for the first time, for example, ' we 
come across the word * Scarborough * in Sheridan. The same 
tendency towards condensation is also visible. Thus all abstract 
speculation about the charming nature of plays between Loveless 
and Amanda is omitted, the compliments which Loveless and Berinthia 
exchange are also cut short. The effect of all this is to concentrate 
on action and the words seem to fly like action hints on the 
screen. But Vanbrugh has with more aft drawn the confession 
episode — Loveless ia betrayed into it by a sudden impulse while it 
is not sufficiently motived in Sheridan. There is in this scene 
an amiable dispute regarding the propriety of ridiculing or laughing 
at human infirmities, — which is appropriately omitted in Sheridan, 
because in the earlier play it stands out as a rejoinder to the protesta- 
tions of contemporary puritans, a need certainly not felt in Sheridan’s 
time when the controversy had died out and there was a distinct turn 
in favour of religion and decency in public life. Hence “the town 
would be robbed of one of its chief diversions, if it should become 
a crime to laugh at a fool,” — this is passed over in silence in the 
adaptation. Sheridan makes Lord F. address Loveless more familiarly 
bnt keeps clear of the absurdities or vulgarities indulged in by Vanbrugh. 
A similar attempt is in Sheridan's ‘ I think ’ from ‘ I thinir her 
name ie B, .which is, in Vanbrugh, rather impertinent. A comparison 
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of the daily pleasures of Lord Foppington m town is instructive. 
He leaves his bed about ten o'clock- in Vanbrught but about 
twelve at Sheridan ; then he ' takes a turn in the park ' in Vanbrugh 
but rides in Sberiden ; ‘ I take a turn in the chocolate house ’ (V.) but 
‘drink my chocolate’ (S.). Biding was more in favour and chocolate 
houses were decaying. Again, the later play omits all mention of 
dining out at Lacket’s’ and substitutes the opera by the church. All 
these changes were warranted by the condition of the times. Let ns 
now pass on to the third act. 

From the nondescript servant in Vanbrugh to La Varole in 
Sheridan is a great step — the portrait is full of colour and warmth. 
Similarly, Milor’s instructions to La Varole are more specific. In the 
strings of excuses offered by Foppington ‘periwigs’ are replaced by 
‘bouquets’ — because these were gone out of date, as so graphically 
described by Sir Walter Scott. It is also noteworthy that while 
Young Tom in Vanbrugh mentally curses his elder brother by saying 
“ Pox take her (t.e., Nature)” for having ‘‘made you older” the later 
writer uses ‘plague’ for ‘pox.’ It is doubtful, however, if it is 
any improvement when we read ‘‘ Farewell, brother ” for ‘‘ Farewell, 
snuff-box.” In the beginning of the second scene we find 
Loveless’s soliloquy considerably shortened, and there are other 
significant changes also. Amanda in the original is too forward but 
though in the adaptation she is still a little inviting so far as Col. 
Townley is concerned, she is there far less shamefaced and the change 
is altogether for the better. Lory in the third scene is sometimes more 
eloquent in Sheridan who knows how to add as well as to omit. It 
should be mentioned in this connection that the later play does not 
always seem to be at an advantage, as when Sir Tun. proceeds to 
describe his daughter’s charm : — ‘‘ what she wants in art 
she has in breeding ” for ‘‘ what she wants in art, she has by nature ; 
what she wants in experience, she has in breeding ” in the original. 

In the next scene we come across some more cases of pruning 
and minor changes ; of these the only one that needs a passing notice 
is ‘ tucker ’ for * smock.' 

From what has been said above, it will appear that Sheridan 
does not always excel in adaptation. The last act will also bear out 
this impression. His touches are finer as a rule, but sometimes they fall 
flat. The horrid and coarse details narrated by the nurse have been 
no doubt happily omitted, but it is doubtful if the namelessness of tiie 
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Chaplain (Mr. Ball) is any improvement. Sheridan also omits a 
melodious love-lyric, and this can hardly be described as a change for 
the better. We cannot however speak with any disparagement of 
the exquisite peep into feminine fitfulness introduced by him : — 

Maid. If you please, madam, whether you’ll have me buy them or 
not ? 

Aman, Yes — no — Go, teaser; I oarc not what you do : Prithee, leave 
me. 

His skill in adaptation and originality appear at their best in this 
short scene. He has given us, instead of a boy placed as a clerk to 
an attorney in the trade of roguery, a woman in a delicate situation, 
a virtuous and loving wife to be experimented upon by an intriguing 
woman and a polished and practised beau. There have been 
more retouching and altering in this scene probably than in any 
other, and the contemporary society is reflected in his scenes — subtly : 
we must read between the lines to understand and appreciate. 

Pope bad summed up Vanbrugh in one line, 

" Van wants grace, who never wanted wit.” 

Sheridan has tried to put in grace, and the result has been qualified 
success. 

It is remarkable that while Vanbrugh, in spite of his coarseness, 
could excite admiration in a series of generations through a century, 
his rivals could but succeed in creating pale imitations which never 
drew a full house and which remain more or less curiosities of 
literature, despite honest attempts by a Dodd or a Mrs. Jordan, whose 
powers of acting Lamb so lustily cheered. 


Calcutta. 
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The Eom is an unknown primitive tribe» inhabiting the hilly tract of 
Manipur. Like other pre-literate human groups they live in isolated settle- 
ments far away from the reach of modem civilization. They live a simple 
life, following with religious regularity the customs and practices of their 
forefathers. This people are so much controlled by the precedents of the 
past that there is little chance of intellectual evolution, the primary condi- 
tion of which is the freedom of thought and will. The entire life of the 
savage is ridden by superstitions and there is very little scope for the deve- 
lopment of individuality. From the religious affairs down to the details of 
daily life the aborigines are to follow the examples of their forefathers. 
This extreme reverence for the past, orthodox conservatism of the society is 
inimical to the progress and welfare of the people and always tends to 
degeneration and stagnancy. But still it would be quite wrong to suppose 
that these primitive people are really without their pleasures. On the con- 
trary, this pre-literate or illiterate humanity seems to be buoyed up with joy 
of youth amidst the servility to the traditions of the past. They seem to 
enjoy a blissful freedom in their games and dances, which also reflect their 
aesthetic ideas to no less extent. 

Though quith primitive in other respects the Kom people seem to have 
developed in respect of the art of dancing. The Eom people are very fond 
of dancing and all the religious and social ceremonies are accompanied with 
various sorts of dancing and merrymaking. The Eom dances are mainly 
of three tyoes : — 

(A) The hunting dance . — When a band of youthful Eom hunters return 
from the forest with the spoils there takes place in the village a dancing 
ceremony. This type of dancing is very simple but at the same time full 
of art and elegance. The young hunters with their spears raised aloft in the 
right hand and the shield held in the left stand in a file. Now the drum 
begins to beat aloud and the blowpipe (they use a native type made by their 
own men) fills the air with enchanting music. The hunters then begin to 
move the body right and left, now raising the spear and then lowering it 
down, imitating the postures of hunting. A few minutes after, the whole 
gang begins to move forward slowly, taking their steps with a slow and 
manly gait and moving rhythmically right and left along with the beats 
of the drum. In the bunting dance the women are not allowed to take 
part. They simply supply glasses of Zu (a country-made wine) to the 
dancing bachelors. 

(B) Love- dance . — This type of dance is generally executed by the un- 
married women of the village, though there is no restriction for the married 
women to join them. This dance may be performed by a single woman 
individui^y or 8 or 4 of them taking part at the same time. Of all the 
Eom dances this type is the most elegant and really indicative of high art. 
Though it is said to be the love dance still there is not the least sex- 
suggestion. The woman stands in the middle of the dancing arena which 
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is generally an open ground enoiroled by the enamoured bachelors, and 
slowly moves her lower limbs in harmony with the musical accompaniment. 
She raises her legs one after another and moves one pace forward and half 
a pace backward, rhythmically bending the upper part of her body slightly 
to the right, slightly to the left alternating with the movement of the lower 
limb. The nands are raised up forming a circle at the level of the bead, 
with the palms stretched almost to meet one another. The palms are 
moved alternately so as to represent the movements of the waves. But 
what makes the whole thing all the more artistic is that the bands have 
little movements, while the lower limbs of the body and the palms are 
rhythmically moving to the tune of the blowpipe. The real charm of beauty 
of this dance are beyond all description. The woman in her dance appears 
almost like the budding branch of a flower plant waving slowly to the 
breath of the southern sir. 

(C) The third type is a religious dance and is performed only on 
special occasions. Here also the musical accompaniment is almost the 
same and the women take the main part, though the bachelors of the village 
also join them. So far us the movements of the limbs in tbe execution of 
the dance are concerned it is not much different from the “ Baran *’ dance 
(mainly performed in connection with the Durga Puja ceremony) in vogue 
in Bengal. The meaning of this dance is simply saluting the deity and 
while performing this the woman, besides waving her hands and bending 
her body to and fro, also bends her head every now and then in a posture 
of salute. 

Dancing among the Kom people is now becoming more and more 
rare due to their contact with missionary civilisation, and it will be no 
wonder if these dances are totally forgotten by the people within a decade or 
half. Though apparently it will be no loss to tbe people who are thrusting 
their own civilisation upon them, it will be a great loss to tbe people con* 
curned, for it shows their distinctive development in the field of art. 
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[Bolihevism through Nazi Eyes (Bbnoysumab Sabkab)— iTauta/ya and His 
Boswell (Bbnotkuuab Babkab),] 

BOLSHEYI8M THROUGH NIZI EYES. 

A part of Adolf Hitler’s speech delivered in the Beichstag on May 21, 
1986, reads as follows in English: — 

Germany to day is a National-Socialist State. The ideas by which we 
are governed are diametrically opposed to those of Soviet Bussia. 
National Socialism is a doctrine which applies exclusively to tiie 
German people. Bolshevism lays emphasis on its international 
mission. 

We National-Socialists believe that in the long run man can be happy 
only in his own nation. We live in the belief that the happiness and the 
achievements of Europe are indissolubly connected with the existence of a 
system of free, independent national states. Bolshevism preaches the 
constitution of a world empire and only recognises sections of a central 
International. 

We National-Socialists recognise that every people has the right to 
its own inner life according to its own needs and character. Bolshevism 
on the other hand sets up doctrinaire theories, to be accepted by all 
nations, without regard for their particular character, disposition and 
traditions. 

National-Socialism strives to solve social problems, together with 
questions and condicts in its own nation, by methods which are compatible 
with our general human, spiritual, cultural and economic ideas, traditions 
and circumstances. Bolshevism preaches an international class con- 
flict and the carrying out of a world-revolution by means of terrors and 
force. 

National-socialism aims at bridging over and equalising unfavourable 
contrasts in social life, and in uniting the whole population in collabora- 
tive work. Bolshevism teaches the overthrow of the rule of one 
class by means of a forcible dictatorship on the part of another 
class. 

National-Socialism places no value upon a purely theoretical rule of 
the working class, but lays all the more value on the practical improve* 
ment of their conditions of life and way of living. Bolshevism flghts 
for a theory and to this theory it sacriflces millions of human beings and 
incalculable cultural and traditional values. In comparison with ourselves 
it achieves only a very low general standard of living. ^ 

As National-Socialists we are filled with admiration and respect for 
the great achievements of the pa-t, not only in our own nation but for 
beyond it. We are happy to belong to the European community of culture 
wUoh has inspired the modern world to so large an extent. Bolshevism 
rejects this cultural achievement of humanity and asserts that real 
culture and human history be^on with the year in which Marxis^l was 
b<Rn« 
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We National-Socialists may perhaps not have the same views as our 
church communitieB in respect to this or that question of organisation. 
But we never want to see a lack of religion and faith and do not want 
our churches turned into clubrooms and cinemas. Bolshevism teaches 
godlessness* and acts accordingly. 

We National-Socialists see in private property a higher grade of human 
economic development which regulates the administration of rewards in 
proportion to ^he differences in achievement, but which in general makes 
possible and guarantees to all the advantages of a higher standard of living. 
Bolshevism destroys not only private property but also private initiative and 
zests for personal responsibility. In this way it hai failed to save millions 
of men from starvation in Bussia, the greatest agrarian slate in the 
world. 

The results of such a catastrophe in Germany would be inconceivable. 
In Bussia there are 90 people on the land to only 10 living in the 
cities, whereas in Germany there are only 25 peasants to every 75 
town-dwellers. 

In so far as Bolshevism can be considered n purely Bussian affeur we 
have no interest in it whatever. Every nation must seek its salvation in 
its own way. So far as Bolshevism draws Germany into its range, however, 
we are its deadliest and most fanatical enemies. 


Bunoyeumar Sarkar 


KAUTALTJl AND HIS BOSWELL. 

< 

In regard to the alleged Maurya milieu of the Arthasasira materials or 
contents the Indian tradition remains unproven after thirty years of 
strenuous studies in Kautalyalogy. On the other hand, the arguments 
advanced against the Indian tradition from all sides have failed to prove 
anything. The benefit of doubt is therefore in favour of the Indian tradition 
to the effect that the ATthasastra is the work of the Mauryan, especially of 
the Ghandraguptan, epoch. 

Id regard to the question about the authorship, likewise, nothing conclu- 
sive has yet been advanced to prove that Knutalya, the minister of 
Cbandragupta Maur>a, is the author of the ArthanastTa in the form in 
which we have it. But on the other hand it is possible to argue strongly 
against its being entirely the work of one man and to suspect that some- 
body who is not Kautalya the minister himself hrs had a band in its 
preparation. Although Kautalyan and Mauryan in the main, the Artha- 
sastra has therefore to bo regarded as a compilation, in the making of which 
a non-Kautalyan hand has to be admitted. These non-Kautalyan traces 
are separate from the eventual interpolations of words or phrases that may 
have crept in subsequently. The non-Kautalyan hand is to be seen in the 
substantial portions or main corpus of the work itself. We are speaking 
of the man who virtually *'made’* Kautalya and started the tradition 
about him. 

Tha most oommoasense and raatter-of-fset view of the last chapter 
of the Afthasoitra ought to be (1) that the writer of this chapter is not 
the same man as Kautalya, (2) that ILautalya is a famous name and is 
yery hi|[hly adored by the writer» (8) that the writer has collected together 
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the Eautalyan ideas for publication under his editorship. As for the 
relation in which the writer of the last chapter stands to Eauialya two 
alternatives may be suggested. .First, the writer is a pupil, 
colleague or secretary of Eautalya. Or perhaps the writer is exploiting 
Eautalya*s name in order to palm his own ideas off as Eautalyan. Now, 
it appears that there is nobody to challenge the alleged Eautalyan 
authorship of the main body of the book. It has, therefore, been accepted 
by the people as emanating from Eautalya himself on the assurance or 
authority of the editor, t. e., the writer of the last chapter. The origin 
of the Indian tradition about the Eautalyan school or system may have 
to be sought in these circumstances. The tradition may have been started 
by this editor and it caught the imagination of the folk or the literary public. 

The very opening lines of the first chapter say that the work is a 
summary and compilation from the works of previous authors. This 
statement may have been written by the writer of the last chapter, i. 6., 
the editor or publisher, who was perhaps a compiler or the compiler-in-chief. 

All those 72 places in which Eautalya has been quoted by name as 
against other professors of Niti or Artha philosophy indicate, likewise, that 
a person who is different from Eautalya has been at work. No normal - 
minded person can ever believe that Eautalya as author was mentioning 
himself in the third person as arrayed against others in the discussions. 
I he style indicates that diverse views were presented by a student of 
comparative politics and that in his judgment Eautalya loomed large. 

All through this work we have to feel the breath of two persons. The 
first is the hero, the demi-god, the avaiara, Eautalya himself. The 
second is the person who is making Eautalya the subject of his 
study, propaganda, glorification and what not. This second man may be 
regarded as Kautalya’s editor, publisher, advertiser, etc., as the person 
who places Eautalya before the world of letters, who institutes comparisons 
between Eautalya and his precursors, and who narrates to mankind all 
that his superman is alleged to have accomplished. This man is Eautalya *s 
Boswell. — a St. Paul to the Jesus of Nazareth. Whether there was a 
Visnugupta, Chanakya, Eautalya or Kautilya we do not know, nay, need 
not know. His Boswell has created such a living personality, such a 
veritable avaiara like Valmiki in his Rama that the actual historicity of 
Eautalya becomes a question of eighth-rate importance. Thanks to the 
brilliant propaganda made by this pious Anonym, the Arthasastra passed 
into the literary tradition of India as an integral part of the folk’s political 
consciousness. 

The Boswell and the Johnson, the Paul and the Jesus, are two different 
persons by all means. But they are contemporaries, they belong to the 
same age like Valmiki and Rama. In the present instance the Arthasastra 
belongs to the Maurya epoch according to the Indian tradition such as has 
been created by the editor. Thus considered, the situation is quite akin 
to or rather almost identical with Hillebrandt’s hypothesis in 1908 about 
the school or pupils of Eautalya as being responsible for the Arthasastra as 
compiled in the form in which we have it to-day. The school constitutes, 
however, the immediate entourage of the master himself and does not have 
to be regarded as any the least remote from him in time. 

The Indian tradition about the Eautalyan authorship is not marred by 
the recognition of the second person, the Boswell, in the Arthasastra 
complex. Nor is the Maurya milieu of the work tampered with because 
of this circumstance. The suggested dichotomy into the editor and 
^utalya does not lead us to the po 8 itio 4 of WiAtemitz about the ne^atioii 

11 
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of Kautalya and the Mauryan origin. In the scheme suggested in the present 
paper, the Indian tradition does not have to bo discarded or modified in any 
way, because the tradition may have been created by the Boswellism of 
the editor. Let us go farther. 

Even if in the last analysis Eautalya should turn out to be a contem- 
porary of Kalidasa (fourth-fifth century A. C.^ and a citizen of the Qupta 
Empire, the Maury a tnilicu of the Arihanasirci cannot be negatived by any 
means. We ought never to overlook the fact that the author or editor of 
this treatise commences his work by saying categorically that he prepared 
it by condensing “ almost all the Arthasasfras that had been composed by 

old masters. *’ One does not know how much or how little of originality 
is to be ascribed to the Kautalyan summary or compilation. But it is 
reasonable to believe that plenty of data bearing on olden times, — Maury a, 
pre-Maurya and what not, are to be discovered in this work. 

The Indian tradition about theMaiirya origin of the Arthasantra remains 
unshaken in spite of the desperate efforts, mostly illogical although learned 
as they are, of Jolly, Stein, Winternitz, Keith and Johnston. 

It is worth w’hile to mention, as has biH'n indicated in other contents, 
that the controversy has not taken the form of Indian vs. European. Among 
the Europeans themselves there have been two camps from the very begin- 
ning^ Pre-war indology in Germany, so far as Kautalyalogy is concerned, 
yielded the following situation : 

For Indian Tradition. Agaim't Indian Tradition. 

Jacobi. Jolly. 

In the Jolly- Jacobi controversy Hill(‘brandt was virtually neutral. He 
did not commit himself to any definite date. At any rate, he did not maintain 
in so many words that the AriJiasasira was post-Maurya oi; un-Maury a. 

In that controversy the British indologist Sinilh was on Jacobi's side 
although he does not apocar to have referred to the latter bv name. To the 
same camp belonged two other British Indologists J. F.^Fleet and F. W. 
Thomas. 

Subsequent Kautalya scholarship in Germany yields tiie following 
situation : 

For Indian Tradition. Against Indian Tradition. 

Jacobi (unshaken still) Jolly (aggressive). 

Meyer (aggressive) Stein (somewhat objec- 

tive and tentative). 

Breloer (aggressive) Winternitz (aggressive). 

In this latter-day controversy the British indologist Keith belongs to 
the Jolly group and is therefore opposed to his compatriot Smith. 

Among the lirit .sh inflologists the following grouping may be noticed : 

For Indian Tradition. Agaimt Indian Tradition. 

Smith 
Fleet 
Thomas 
Pargiter 
Monahan 


Keith 

Johnston 
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Among Italian Indologists both Formichi and Bottazzi are on the side 
of the Indian tradition. In Mario Vallauri's Italian translation of Book I, 
there is no discussion of the Kautalya question. 

But as the work was done under the guidauce of Jolly at Wuerzburg 
he may perhaps find himself against the Indian tradition. It is interesting 
that in these things European scholarship goes very often along the lines 
of gurus as in ancient India. 


Thus we have already the following: — 


Quru. 

Pupil. 

Tendency. 

Winternitz 

Stein 

Against Indian Tradition. 

J acobi 

Breloer 

For Indian Tradition. 


As long as a tradition is there about the Maurya milieu of the text 
and its author it is for the anti-tradition party to adduce internal and ex- 
ternal evidences such as may demolish the tradition. Unfortunately, up 
till now the evidences advanced are poor and mostly in the nature of 
(1) probabilities, (2) guesses, (3) argamenium cx silentio, (4) postu- 
lates about the interval between a borrower and his original, (5) 
comparison with a foreigner who was known in some circles as a liar and 
whose objectivity is very often questionable, and (G) hypothesis as to the 
probable degree of the technocratic, industrial, political and juridical 
developments in pre-Christian India. Naturally, the logic behind such 
arguments cannot appear to be convincing. 

Last but not least, the anti- tradition group is not adequately oriented 
to the implications of its admission that tln^ Arihasastra is the work of a 
scholar (PandU). In so far as it is such a work it cannot and ought not 
to be called in for evidence for the objective accounts about social, eco- 
nomic, legal or political conditions. Every attempt on this basis is ultra 
vires. 

As for the Indian Kautal}alugists all of whom virtually belong to the 
pro-tradition group willi the exception II. G. Bhandarkar and Pran Nath 
it is time for them to accept the proposition often referred to in other 
contexts, namely, that the Artliasusira is a dursanum, a sasinif a book of 
vidya and just like other sastras of Hindu literature written by a Pandit. 
It contains “ pious wishes " of all sorts, norms, platitudes, ideals, duties, 
things that ‘‘ought to be*' done, and what not, such as belong to every 
philosophical treatise. Besides, it is impossible to argue out of existence 
the innumerable hair-splitting groupifications. the hyperlogical discussions 
pro and contra, etc., in the manner of the Sakyan (Buddhist) Nikayas, for 
instance, that mark many of the chapters. 

The very last chapter of the Arthasaslra describing the thirty-two 
iantra yuktis is a good illustration of the grammatical mood and ultralogieul 
classifying mentality in which the treatise often appear to us. All these 
philosophical and logical aspects, be it observed once more, can tally quite 
well with the profoundly realistic, objective, statistical and statesmanlike 
grasp of the realities of flesh and blood that constitute the seveu-limbed 
{saptamga) organism known as the state. 

And finally, this leads to the item to which Indian indologists have 
likewise need to be adequately oriented, namely, that many of the ideals. 
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dhama (duties), norms, etc., expounded in the Arthasastra are frankly and 
hundred per cent. Machiavellian. It is fallacious to believe that ideals ” 
and “pious wishes must always be holy, humane, high-souled, or philan- 
thropio as one generally understands them according to one’s lights. The 
Machiavellian ideals are also ideals, — and whatever they may mean, — ^have 
never been seriously repudiated in the Realpolitik as well as in the political 
philosophy of the world. As an exponent of Macbiavellism Kuutalya is in 
excellent company. Eastern and Western, and the Arthasastra is one 
of the greatest works of mankind in the realm of political ethics or logic 
(Staatsraeson). It is a glory to the Hindu brain that this powerfully con- 
ceived philosophical masterpiece on the problems and solutions of group 
life, of man in society and of man in state, has not been excelled, so far 
as it goes, in any quarter of the globe and in any epoch of culture-history. 

If our Mother India is great and divine because she gave birth to a 
Sakyathe Buddha (Awakened) let us all worship our Mother India as 
equally great and divine because she produced a V snugupta-Ohanakya, 
the Kautalya or the Kautilya (Cunning or Crooked). It is in this worship 
that we do justioa to the glorious •' positive background’’ of Hindu socio- 
logy as furnishing the folk-elements, the materialistic complex, the worldly 
group consciousness and the rationalistic perspectives of India’s transcen- 
dental and spiritual achievements. Kautalya completes Buddha. 


Bexoykumau Sarkar 



'glcpiews anb Notices of 


CoanteMittaok from the East, by G. £. M. Joad. Allen and Unwin 
Co., Ltd. Museum Street, London. 

This is a study of the phdosopby of Radhakrishnan and in particular of 
his ‘ Idealist view of Life.' Briefly, Badbakrisbnan’s philosophy may be 
summed up as un attempt to reconcile the rival claims of science and 
religion. The intellect seeks to explain the riddle of the universe in terms 
of mechanical laws and science is the instrument it has forged for the 
purpose. Any of the findings of science do not however square with those 
of the religious spirit and yet religion and science seem equally necessary 
to man. 

Kadhakrisbnan's solution amounts in effect to a denial of the supposed 
opposition between religion and science. He shows that the separation 
between them is unreal, for the intellect, if taken in isolation from intuition, 
is not adequate even to science. In fact, knowledge of the pure intellect 
inevitably leads to self-contradiction and cannot therefore claim to be 
ultimate. On the other hand, the religious consciousness of man cannot 
be denied and is a fact of immediate experience. It has therefore just the 
same right to consideration as the fact of the rational consciousness. Thus 
Badhakrisbnan tries to show that negatively, the intellect is not adequate 
to a knowledge of the universe, while positively, intuition is necessary for 
even empirical knowledge and claims that it can give us knowledge also of 
the ultimate reality. 

This is of course the barest skeleton of Radbakrisbnan’s argument, 
and cannot give an adequate idea of the care and thoroughness with which be 
develops his thesis. Joad has little by way of comment on Badhakrisbnan 's 
general position. He is content to give merely a report of Badhakrisbnan 
and present him in a way which Joad thinks will be interesting to 
the average reader of the West. This is what makes Joad's book so 
disappointing. Badhakrisbnan in the last man who needs anyone else to 
explain him to others, for bis style is remarkable for its clarity and lucidity. 
Joad himself writes beautifully but it is doubtful if bis style is in any way 
superior to that of Badhakrisbnan. In any case we should have expected 
from Joad a critical estimate rather than a mere newspaper report of the 
philosophy of Badhakrisbnan. Perhaps it might be said in Joad’s defence 
that Badhakrisbnan 's style reveals a personality so disarming and so full 
of charm that Joad forgot that a critic is expected to estimate apd some- 
times even to disagree with bis author’s findings. 


H. Z. A. Eabib 


Baghunnthfillibyudaya of Ramsbhadninba edited by T. B. Chintamani, 
M.A., PH.D., Senior Lecturer in Sanskrit, University of Madras. 

The number of historical poems in Sanskrit is small, yet it is gratifying 
to note that the contribution made by women whose writings are generally 
rare is quite appreciable. And in this direction as in many others South 
India has a unique position being the birth place of many authoiesoes. 
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About 1367 A.D. there was a king, Kampana by name, ruling at Conjee- 
verarp. His queen was Gangadevi. She wrote a kuvya Madhurdvijaya or 
Virahampardyacarita describing the life of her husband and the history of 
Vijayanagara. In 1916 it was jointly edited by Pandits H. Harihara Sastri 
and V. Srinivasa Sastri. 

The present work is also a historical poem by a lady named Eama- 
bhadramba. She was a mistress, as says the editor, of Eaghunatha Nayaka, 
a king of Tanjapura or Tanjore in the first quarter of the 16th century A.D. 
The Kavya itself says (Canto XI) that in his Court there were gifted and 
talented ladies who were proficient in different branches of learning and could 
compose works in various languages. One of them was Madhuraviini who 
wrote a compendium of the Ramayana. 

The poem clearly shows commendable poetical merit and good histori.- 
caJ sense of its authoress. Her stylo is also praiseworthy. 

It may be noted in passing that in the work among the names of 
countries Vahgas and Vaiigdlas (Xll. G) are taken differently. 

We are really glad to read the pooin for which our thanks are due to the 
editor, Dr. Chintamani. We also thank the authorities of the University of 
Madras for starting the valuable Sanskrit series in which so many important 
books including the present one are published in rapid succession. 


ViDiiusiJEKnAiu Biiattacuakva 


S£ra-la>h jug-pa or Sabdrivatara, by Bhiksu Eahula 'Sankrtytiyuna of 
India and Lo.tsa.ba no. no Tshe.brten.i'hun.tshogs of Ladak (mar yul). To 
be had of Kazi a Phags Tshering, Bhotiya basti, Darjeeling. 

To scholars who are interested in Buddhism in India the name of 
Bhiksu Kahula iSiAiikrtyayana is well known.. In order to study Chinese 
and Japanese Buddhism he is now in Japan. lie knows many languages. 
As regards Tibetan there is no Indian equal to him. He crossed not only 
the shores of India but also her high mountains and visited Tibet twice and 
learnt there Tibetan Buddhism through that language. Jlu bhidied 
Ceylonese Buddhism in Cejion learning there Pali. lie has already gi\on 
us some volumes on Buddhist literature. 

While in Tibet which he wants to visit at least once more to complete 
the work left there unfinished, he discovered MSS. • J a large number of 
original Sanskrit works, chiefly Buddhist, w^hich w^ere regarded a •. lost for 
ever. He has brought some of them with him. And we arc c.Kpccting to 
have from him soon two of the most important works included in his collec- 
tion, viz.^ Vadanydya of Vasubandhu and Prajuiikaragupta’s VCirtlihalah- 
kdra on the Pramdrj.Q 0 :drttika of Dharmaklrtti. Both the works are going 
tbvough the press. 

The small book before us is a Tibetan grammar, specially meant for 
Tibetan students in the Tibetan language. The special feature of it is that 
it is written on the model of a Sanskrit grammar. That it will produce the 
effect desired we doubt not. 


VlDaUSHHIUlABA BsaTTAOHABYA 
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Old Tieasure, a Bible Anthology : New Treasure, a study of Psycho- 
logy of Loyo, by the Earl of Lytton, George Allen k Unwin. Ltd,, London. 
1984: 3a. 6d., and 6a. respectively. 

In these two volumes there may be detected the same tendency to hold 
on to love as the mainspring of all religions; the ‘old ’treasure containing 
selections from the Bible, the key-note of which has been missed by 
churchmen and moralists, the ‘ new ' describing the novel ideas and 
experiments of Homer Lane, an earnest seeker of truth in life. Both 
the volumes have been prepared very carefully and have an educative value. 

The Old Treasure is a Bible anthology ; but the selections have a 
purpose which it will not do to miss through oversight. The central 
thought of Christianity at its developed (not primitive) stage is not Gtd’s 
vengeance on the sinner, but His love and mercy. Hence we find through- 
out “ the love of God ” deliberately substituted for “ the fear of God ; 
and though the Old Testament is prominent and outspoken in its old-world 
ideas, even from that the anthologist has with discrimination selected 
significant passages which bear out his interpretation. The selection 
has been divided into five sections, — each prefaced by a brief introductory 
note. The sections arc as follows: (1) The God of Nature, in which the 
forces of nature are graphically described as so many expressions of God; 
(2) the nature of God, as a helper and comforter or inspirer in human 
affairs; (3) the Christian year, in which the spiritual significance (as the 
distinguished anthologist understands it) of the four great festivals of 
the Christian year — iVdvent, Christmas, Easter and Whitsuntide — is brought 
out ; (4) and (6), the quest and finding of wisdom which develops into 
Christian Jove. The volume of selections is no doubt small, hut it effect- 
ively presents the new interp»*otation, wdiich ought to gain greater currency 
and which seems to be the only true iuterpretation in spite of being a 
‘ novel ” one to *Tnany a Churchman more concerned with discipline than 
improvement . 

Even a cursory glance will convince the reader that the healing advice 
of the Bible is more honoured in breach than in observance, and that the 
new orientation of views even of devout Cliristians i.s still a far cry. One 
citation in point, I trust, will bo permitted. 

“ They shall beat their sw’ords into ploughshares and their spears 
into pruning hooks : nations shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more.” (Isaiah ii. 4) 

When will the spirit of this spiritual lesson be absorbed by man and 
conformed to in practice ? 

In the New’^ Treasure, His Lordship has been more subjective and in 
the first chapter has shown his inheritance, if we may be allowed to word 
it thus, in the field of thought. Sophocles, Emerson, Stevenson, George 
Russel, Browning had inspired in him a radiant humanism, but it was 
Homer Lane, a most complete and fearless exponent of Christian love as 
a principle of conduct and rule of life, who stirred to life the germs of 
ideas that had found a congenial soil in his mind. The brief and loving 
notice of Homer Lane is stimulating, and In the book under review 
Lord Lytton presents a tendency of thought which he shared with Homer 
Lane. It is, in short, an exposition of Christian Love which men have ail 
along ignored or corrupted, consciously or unconsciously; and the noble 
writer cries out against the tragedy of Christ which has been perpetrated. 
The worSs penned by him contain an unrefutable condemnation of man the 
moralist. ” The priests of good and evil no longer call themselves 
Pharisees; to-day they call themselves Christians, but they continue td 
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cruoify Christ daily; they still shout their blasphemous aocusatious against 
the handiworK of God. Tho diseases which Christ could heal with a 
touch have multiplied. The cant and hypocrisy which he denoixnced 
are now vested with His authority. The poverty for which He so surely 
stated the temedy has spread over the world. The mauamon with which 
He pleaded for the recognition of tho authority of God is more firmly 
established than ever as the rival of God in the hearts of men.'* 

But the writer is not cast down on that account ; iusstead, he sets about 
dwelling on tho redeeming force of Love, panacea of evils, because it does 
not war on them but transmutes them into gold. There is therefore a 
discord between tho religion of Christ and that of the Christian Churches. 
Love and feirles-^ness are the heritage of man, and the book proposes 
to indicate how they may be found in the gospel of Christ and practised 
in our everyday life. The Sermon on the Mount has been explained 
from this vie-v-point, and in a glowing passage which is worth reproducing 
in extenso the writer says : 

The Law of Moses says. ‘ An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth 
hate evil and fight against it. repay wrong with wrong and injury with 
injury.’ The Law of Love does not allow resistance. Resistance 
strengthens. Evil can only be destroyed by love. It is the resistance 
of moralist to ev*l — his condemnation of it and opposition to it — 
which has kept evil strong in the world ; but if you can meet 
evil with love, if will be disarmed. To cure evil you must not 
condemn it. not resist it. not ignore it or tolerate it, but meet it with 
love. To do this you must be capable of detecting and appreciating the 
misdirected good which has actuated evil as well as the injurious 
consequences which have flowed from it. To turn the other cheek to a 
^ bully who has struck, in the hope of placating him, is not an act of love 
but an act of fear. To be able to offer the other cheek m love you must 
have power and no fear, you must be capable of felling the man who has 
smitten you and only refrain from doing so because love has enabled you 
to sympathise with his act, however much you may have suffered from 
it. N^t to grudge your coat to one who has tprcibly taken your cloak you 
must be able to spare both and to appreciate the other’s need. To go 
two miles with one who has already taken you one mile out of your way 
you must have strength to go ten. and time to spend without a grudge." 

In passing, it may be said that this contains in a nut shell what 
approaches very near, if it is not coincident with, the philosophy of Civil 
Disobedience as enunciated by Mahatma Gandhi. 

Moralists have not only tampered with Christ’s message and done 
barm to His re’igion, but also made sick what had been originally whole, 
perverted men’s mind’s and caused diseases which baffle the skill of 
healing experts. Homer Lane tried, and with success, to re-educate the 
soul gone astray and therefore preyed on by various diseases, and the 
process of re education lay through on appeal to the unconscious mind. 
Interesting examples of cure effected by Homer Lane through this process 
are given at the end of the book, to show the results of a philosophy of 
love followed in practice. Tho educationist and the healer were at one in 
him, because he took his stand on the philosophy of love, newly and 
comprehensively interpreted. 

The book thus contains much that is of profound interest to all. and it 
will be read with profit and enjoyment by the discerning student of 
Christianity and education. The style is vigorous^ compact, occasionally 
incisive and exhilarating. 


P. R. SsN 
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Annie Besant and the Ohanglng Wbi^ld, by BhagavanDas, n. tm. 
Theosophioal Publishing Houssi Adyar, Madras, India. 1984. 

The memory of Annie Besant (1847-1988) has already grown dim, .so 
brief is the career of great men and women in the eyes of the people, 
specially when they do not know how to revere greatness and are to that 
extent degenerate. She had passed through fire in her youth and has served 
apprenticeship for public life under Bradlaugh in the later days of Victorian 
England. Her richer and more mature life was spent in the service of 
Humanity through India which she made her home. Her eloquence and 
power of organization were harnessed to the cause of Brahmavidya, 
which did not shut itself out from the world but which found its proper 
outlet or expression in beneficent action for the good of men and women 
all over the earth. 

She passed away at Madras on the 20th September, 1938, and a 
meeting was held in the Town Hnll, Benares, under the presidentship of 
Dr. Bhagavan Das, on the Ist October next, after her ashes had been 
taken out in a huge and representative procession headed by Dr. Das and 
consigned to the Ganges at Benares. The present book is an English 
rendering of Dr. Bhagavan Das*a presidential remarks delivered ou the 
occasion in Hindustani. 

Annie Besant identified herself with the cause of Theosophy. Her 
indefatigable work for this mission has been mentioned by Dr. Das ; and 
the capacity for extremely strenuous work, which she showed at times 
whenever the occasion required it, was simply wonderful. One feels 
tempted however to enquire whether it was not the inexplicable and 
magnetic charm of her personality which made Theosophy so popular in 
her life-time, and whether deprived of her presence and support it 
is likely to flourish any further as a public movement. The time is not 
yet, surely, for any final judgment, and it must also be admitted that 
these remarks apply equally to any mission or movement started by 
any saint or Carlylean hero ; that weakness or degeneracy is in the nature 
of humanity, it cannot hold on to the greatness imparted to it by great 
men. The second part of the title of the book indicates the scope of 
theosophy, but the reader feels more interested in Annie Besant than in 
“ the changing world." 

The book is a translation, but it is in Dr. Bhagavan Das’s usual style — 
replete with choice quotations and abounding with the fulness of phrases 
in his characteristic way, indicative of his enthusiasm in the cause of 
Theosophy and India and his devotion to Annie Besant, and whatever is 
written with enthusiasm is read with zest. 


P. B«> Sen 


The Brahma Sutras (edited with short and easy Sanskrit annota- 
tions and an English commentary giving expository and critical sum- 
mary of the contents), by Sitanath Tattvabhushan, and Satishebandra 
Chakravarti, m.a., pp. 488 +cxx+(a-c) as Preface. 

While reviewing some four years ago Pandit Sitanath Tattva- 
bhushan’s Pancharshi in the pages of this Bbvikw, we expressed the hope 
that that booklet was not the last of its kind from the prolific pen of 
the Pandit. Happily that expectation has materialised in the shape of 
the work under review — which is undoubtedly a lasting monument to 
his critical scholarship and labour gf love. " The annotations,"' we are 
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told in the Preface, ** were oompleted as early as 1007 and these **long- 
oompleted annotations have at the time of publication ** under* 
gone a thorough revision.*’ Herein the main purpose has been 
” to find out by an independent study of the aphorisms, 
helped indeed by Samkara’s literal exposition of them, what 
the real ph'losophy of the Sutrakara is, and to expound it in the 
English bhdshy a {orming the introduction to this book.” This qualified 
acceptance of Samkara’s authority is, however, rendered nugatory when 
Saipkara’s ” interpretation, based on his doctrine of illusion,” appears to 
the author “often forced and biassed.” Whether the basic standpoint of 
Sankara, his Welt-anschaumg, lends itself to this construction, or, 
rather, to the doctrine of phenomenality of the world we shall not offer 
to discuss here. But indefeasible difference between the two cannot be 
explained away as a matter of nomenclature, or terminological purism. 
It is something touching the vitals of two distinct philosophical posi- 
tions. The view sponsored by our author is neither a negligible, nor an 
entirely novel one ; but it is certainly not a view which is above criticism. 

It is in the fitness of things that having commented previously on 
the (twelve principal) Upanishads nnd the Bhagavad gitd — the first two 
of the three institutes of the Vedanta* (Praethdyiatrayam) — he should turn 
his hands in the direction of the third institute, the Brahynasidras, which 
is known as the Ngayaprasihdnayyi , the stadium of philosophical knowledge. 
His annotation which has been christened Baynmohayi bhdshya, is pro- 
fessedly “a summary, expository and critical, of all the sixteen pudas of 
the suiras.” In the framing of the topical headings, of sections, 
etc., he has departed from the beaten track, and has every- 
where justified such departures. The four chapters have been 
designated as follows : the first, as "sayyianvaya,* the second, *avirodha/ 
the third, *8ddhayia* and the fourth, 'Phala/ Each. of these again is 
split up into four quarters, dealing with different topics of philosophical 
interest. The running summary of all these sixteen Pddas, as they are 
technically called, will prove eminently instructive even to the philosophi- 
cally uninitiated, and acquaint all its readers with a fairly accurate mean- 
ing of the StitTas. “A clear idea of the entire fra teaching will,” as it 
has been rightfully claimed by the Editor, ” be got from it even without 
going through the annotations and their translations.” 

While we have nothing but unstinted admiration for the clarity and 
brevity of his exposition, we cannot but note our dissent from some of 
his observations in the critical portion of the summary. In the context of 
the * Motive of Creation* (II. 1. xxxii and xxxiii), the Sutrahdra 
answers that 'as a king having no wants still acts as a matter ot sport, 
or pleasure, so may God be conceived as acting though w'ithout any 
motive.* Commenting hereon our author observes: ‘ The answer must 
be pronounced very unsatisfactory. The king takes to sport out of in- 
anity, his vast resources failing to satisfy him. This cannot be said of 
God ** (p. xlviii). This is just the point that the great Acharyya Satpkara 
is concerned to deny. Without initiating an elaborate discussion on the 
point, what we may conveniently note is the analogy of the creative act to 
’Play * or spontaneous activity. The analogy drawn upon in this regard is 
that of a sovereign lord of all earth, engaged in a game of dice (“ adrva- 
bhaumaaya dyutakridadivai)/* As it is prima facie impossible for such a 
sovereign to play the game and lay a wager with a view to fresh acquisi- 
tions, so is the act of the Creator characterised by the absence of all con- 
straint or determination entailed by a purpose, acknowledged or unacknow- 
ledged. If the creative act, designated Lild, is to be conceived from the 
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human end at all, the analogy in question is the nearest approximation to 
the uniquensBs and individuality of its Divine prototype. It should be 
.remembered that analogies do not walk on all fours. Furthermore, 
Sankaraoharyya has taken meticulous care to divest the creative act of the 
last vestige of ' purposivness ’ in order to make it applicable to Divine 
authorship of the world. The whole point of the illustration consists in 
showing that the activity in both these cases proceeds not from any 
supposed indigence or ' inanity,’ but from a sense of fulness within, from 
plenitude of powers or possessions. 

Again, in reference to the sours journey along the Devaydna Path, the 
author holds that ** the soul reaches successively the regions of Agni, 
Vayu, Aditya, Varuna, Indra, Prajapati and Brahman. The first six seem 
to mean Heno-theistic forms of religion — the identification of the Supreme 
Being with one or another of the Vedic gods until a pure idea of God freed 
from anthropomorphism is reached in the seventh stage" (pp. cxiv-v). 
But strangely enough, in his description of this ‘seventh stage/ he is. un- 
warily perhaps, betrayed into the language of anthropomorphism in so far 
as he clinches the argument with the forceful query : " Can the father 

keep anything from his son ? ” This is, however, the inevitable anthropo- 
morphism of all conceptual thinking and formulation 

We conclude this review with a renewed hope that this critical edition 
of the B ra/n/i as utras will soon acquire the wide publicity it deserves. 

8. K. Das 


Evolution of Hindu Moral Ideals: Kamala Lectures, by Sir P. S. 

Sivaswamy Iyer, c.i.e., i.l.d. Published by Calcutta University, 1935. 

According to the lecturer’s statement in the preface, these lectures were 
intended to serve the double purpose of refuting the Sanatanist Hindus on 
the one hand and the Christian critics of Hinduism on the other. The 
Sanatanists are tlie extremists within Hinduism who preach the absurd 
doctrine that Hinduism not only embodies all that is best and highest in 
man but has never been anything else than the most perfect of human or- 
ganisations. The lecturer makes short work of these extravagant Sanatanist 
claims by tracing the evolution of Hinduism through the ages from crude and 
rudimentary beginnings. As regards the Christian critics, the lecturer has 
a comparatively dilTicult task in meeting their charges, and though it will 
be too much to say that ho has altogether succeeded in his avowed object, 
yet it must be admitted that he has presented the case for Hinduism in as 
favourable a light as is possible under the circumstances. It must not be 
overlooked however that in his r6Ie of a defender of Hindu morals, the 
lecturer has paid far more attention to positive Hindu morality than to 
Hindu reflection on Hindu morals and customs. In this respect the title 
" Evolution of Hindu Moral Ideals" is a misnomer, the lectures being an 
exposition of the positive morality of the Hindus as it has gradually taken 
shape through the centuries rather than an exposition of Hindu ethical 
thought and reflection. 

The work is divided into thirteen chapters to which are added a preface 
and an index both of which are very useful to the reader. The first chapter 
which is Introductory deals with the baffling question of a sufilicienUy com- 
prehensive definition of Hinduism. Chapters II-III cover a very V(ide 
field and preaent us with a picture of Hinduism as it has evolved 
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in relation to Woman, Caste, Slavery, Law and Justice, Bulers and 
Subjects, etc. Chapter IX deals with the Doctrine of Earma, while XI is 
devoted to the, rebutting of the customai*y charges against Hinduism. 
Chapter XIII, where the lecturer shines at his very best, is full of construe- 
tive suggestions towards a higher and more liberal Hinduism that will meet 
modern requirements without discarding anything that is of real value in 
the older traditions. 

Hinduism as ordinarily understood, the lecturer tells us, connotes 
among other things belief in the authority of the Vedas and other sacred 
writings of the ancient sages, in the immortality of the soul and in a future 
life, in the existence of a Supreme God, in the theory of Karma and rebirth, 
in the worship of ancestors, in the social organisation represented by the 
four main castes, in the theory of the four main stages of the 
human life and in the theory of the four Purusurthas or ends 
of human endeavour ** (Introductory Chapter). It is doubtful how- 
ever whether all Hindus ever did, or even now do, subscribe to all of 
these beliefs. It is at least certain that many Hindus never subscribed to 
the theistic dogma of the existence of a Supreme God as the Creator and 
the Euler of the universe. Nor is the immortality of the soul in the ordi- 
nary sense a universal belief amongst Hindus either past or present. Some 
of the other views expressed by the lecturer also call for comment. 
The lecturer’s remarks about happiness being the ultimate end of Hindu 
ethics is an assertion which no competent scholar of Hinduism will be pre- 
pared to enclose. The lecturer confidently asserts that “in so far as the 
condition of the emancipated soul is described as one of ineffable bliss, it 
may be held that happiness is the ultimate end adopted in ethics." (P. 
1S3). But is “the condition of the emancipated soul ** always “described as 
one of ineffable bliss ? “ What about Sankhya Philosophers who prefer a 
negative to a positive description of the viokaa state ? How about those 
Naiyayikas who also adhere to the negative view of liberation as freedom 
from experience and its miseries ? Vais'esikas describe the mokaa state as 
freedom from the nine specific attributes of the self or Atman, and pleasure 
or happiness is one of these nine specific attributes which the self becomes 
free from in the mukia or liberated state. The lecturer evidently is obsessed 
by the Sankarite view of mokaa as a state of unsurpassed blissfulness or 
Ananda. But BUnduism is certainly wider than Vedantism or Sankarism, 
embracing as it does not merely Happiness or Blissfulness Theories but 
also many other theoncs such as the Nyaya and the Sankhya which have 
no positive Blissfulness to offer as the essence of the liberated state. What 
the lecturer says on page 162 about the elements of the imperative also 
betray some confusion between the conditions of voluntary action and the 
conditions of the moral imperative. laiaaddhanaia]uanL, etc., which the 
lecturer confidently describes as the elements of the moral imperative, are 
only conditions of voluntary action according to Naiydyikaa, What the lec- 
twer says on page 143 about the things that have no ascertainabla begin- 
ning also show a similar confusion between Sankarism and Hinduism. The 
distinction between the Lord and the individual soul {Jtveiabhedah) is said 
to be one of those things that are admitted to be without any ascertainable 
being. But is this really the case ? Do all Hindus admit this distinc- 
tion ? What about those Sankhya philosophers who consider the question 
of the existence of God to be incapable of a satisfactory answer ? And how 
is a beginningless distinction between the individual soul and the Lord to 
be affirmed when the existence of the J^ord remains unsolved and probl^na* 
tie ? 
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Inspite of these minor inaoouraoies, the leotures mahe good reeling as 
an outline history of Hindu morals and oustoms. As an exposition of 
Hindu ethics, however, or as a critical study of Hindu ethical thought as 
thought, the work is likely to be disappointing to the inquisitive reader. 


8. K. M. 


Leotures and Addresses, by Babindranath Tagore. Selected by 
Anthony K. Soares. Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1928. 160 pp. Indian 
Edition, Be. 1. 

“ This little volume is an attempt to bring together in a convenient 
form a selection from the lectures and addresses of Dr. Babindranath Tagore 
with a view to presenting to the reader a coherent account of his life, 
thought, convictions and ideals.” The editor’s choice has been satisfactory, 
though a happy selection from a large number of speeches delivered at 
different times, in various countries and places and at various stages in the 
growth of the poet’s mind is by no means an easy task. The introduction 
is interesting and appreciative, and a course through the selections helps tbe 
reader towards a fair understanding of the poet’s mind and thought, and the 
editor may feel gratihed that his aim has been fully achieved. One wishes 
these selections were read as texts in our undergraduate classes. 


N. Bay 


East and West In Religion, by S. Badbnkrisbnan. George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., Museum Street, London. 1933. 143 pp. 48. 6d. 

This is one of Professor Sir Sarvapalli Badbakrishnan’s latest, com- 
prising five lectures and sermons delivered at different places, mostly at the 
Manchester College, Oxford, and at different times between 1929 and 1931. 
As usual with Professor Badhakrisbnan, tbe lectures are full of interesting 
reflections on current problems affecting life in tbe East and tbe West, but 
they deal mainly with the attitudes and approaches to religious life from 
the standpoints of tbe East and the West. The author’s views on the sub- 
ject, which in this book is contained in bis first four lectures on “ Compara- 
tive Beligion,” " East and West in Beligion,” “ Chaos and Creation,” and 
" Revolution through Suffering,” are well known. In a way these four 
lectures are but further illustrations of his idealist view of life enunciated in 
his Hibbert Lectures. The fifth lecture, that on Babindranath Tagore, is 
not so much on the poet, as on tbe traditional Indian view of life, for in 
Babindranath ” we find the eternal voice of India, old and yet new.” It is 
here that this lecture comes in as an essential chapter of the book. 


N. Bay 
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The Imperial Silver Jubilee Oommemoratloii Volume (Souvenir 
Number of the Calcutta Municipal Oagettc). Edited by Amal Home. 
Central Municipal Office, Calcutta. Bs. 2. 

Of all special editions and souvenir numbers of journals and periodicals 
brought out in^ndia to commemorate the Imperial Silver Jubilee the one 
under notice ranks undoubtedly as the most magnificent and best — a volume 
superb in artistic conception and execution and dignified in the manner of 
the presentation of its matter, a really “permanent record in words and 
pictures of a memorable reign and of an empire’s homage on its completion 
of a quarter of a century.*’ A generous contribution generously made by 
the city-fathers of this second city of the British Empire has been most 
worthily spent over the production of a volume that is worthy of this great 
city and of the great occasion as well. As one turns over its one hundred 
and twenty-eight pages, each one decked with neat half-tones printed in 
different shades, one admires the editor’s standard of artistic excellence and 
the skill and resourcefulness of both the editor and the printer.. Full 
plates, coloured and monochrome, illustrating royalties, and rare portraits 
and pictures, interspersed at close intervals, provide a feast to the eyes, and 
the neat and clear print of the type scripts is really inviting. It is no vain 
claim that every device known to the art of printing has gone to the 
making of this book.’’ Printed throughout on rich art paper and elegantly 
bound in silver and blue the volume is a most fine specimen of the Indian 
book-producer’s art. 

Equally remarkable are the articles contributed by writers of repute, 
English and Indian, that have been gathered under different heads. They 
are fully representative and make up a complete record of the last twenty- 
five years with special reference to Their Majesties themselves, our own 
country, and the city of Calcutta. One can find iierp all about Their 
Majesties’ private and personal life followed by an account of “Twenty-five 
years a king.’’ But the most eminently readable is the section on "India 
in Transition ’’ where the history of the Indian struggle has been admirably 
summed up. This is followed by two well-conceived and wcll-co-ordioatcd 
sections on “ India and the Eoyal House’’ and the " Story of Calcutta.’’ 
The last section on “ An Empire’s Homage ’’ gives a full account of the 
Jubilee celebration in England and the Dominions, in Calcutta and other 
places of India. From the historical standpoint the volume has a distinct 
value and is well worth possessing. 

Most fittingly the Mayor of Calcutta, Mr. A. E. Faziul Huq, writes a 
Foreword. One feels like congratulating the Editor and the Corporation of 
Calcutta for the production of such a valuable and magnificent comme- 
morative record of an historic occasion. 


N. Bay 
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THE PROGRESS OF ART IN INDIA 

In the special Silver Jubilee Number of the Modern Student (Calcutta, 
Monthly) Mr. 0. C. Gangoly contributes a very interesting article on 
“ Twenty-five Years of Progress of Art in India/' in course of which he 
reviews the history of the modem movement in Indian Painting that was 
initiated by Dr. Abanindranath Tagore. No one else in India is more 
fitted to write on this subject than Mr. Gangoly who besides having the 
insight and intellectual equipment necessary for the purpose has been 
keeping himself nil along closely in touch with the movement ; indeed he 
has been one who has himself taken a prominent part in it. The summary 
he gives has therefore the seal of authority on it, and is the latest and 
best authentic account within a short compass of the vicissitudes of the 
modern school of Indian Painting in which Bengal took the most active 
part. A considerable portion of the article is reproduced below. 

“ However much we may deplore the mid-Victorian attitude of English 
educationists to Indian Art, we have to make the grateful admission that 
the first impulse* to create a Modern Indian Art came from an Englishman. 
To Lord Curzon, the greatest Viceroy, we owe a liberal policy for a 
systematic survey of Indian Antiquities and a scientific study of India's 
artistic monuments. To E. B. Havcll (whose death we all mourn to-day 
and to whose invaluable services, we have yet to devise a worthy memorial), 
we owe the discovery of Indian Art, and the inspiration for the birth of the 
New Indian School of Painting, led by Dr. Abanindra Nath Tagore, O.I.E. 
Protesting against the futility of borrowing the technique and mechanical 
formulas of European studios, made fashionable, for a time, by Eaja Eavi 
Varma of Travuncore, and Mr. M. V. Dhurandhar of Bombay, Dr. A. N. 
Tagore successfully demonstrated that the methods, technique, and the 
conventions of Indian Painting have bequeathed to us a valuable body of 
artistic heritage which could be easily developed on new lines and novel 
applications demanded by the changed outlook, intellectual and spiritual, 
which the new outlook and conditions have brought about in Indian Life 
and in the ways of living in India. On the solid heritage of the principles 
of old Indian schools of Painting, Buddhist, Moghul, and Rajput, Dr. 
Tagore laid the foundation of a living School of Modern Painting, sometime 
in the year 1890, which has borne rich and varied fruits of diverse tastes 
and fragrances which have won the admiration and the critical appreciation 
of the most exacting critics in Europe and America. There is a popular 
misconception that Dr. Tagore is conservative and retrograde in his outlook. 
As a matter of fact he has been very liberal and eclectic in his methods, 
never disdaining to pick up and assimilate lessons from European Art, 
whenever they have been found useful for the development of his own. 
His maxim has been ; Let Indian Art be enriched, but it need not be 
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dominated by the ideals and the methods of the West. Indeed, throughout 
the numerous series of exquisite and poetic miniatures with which he has 
weaved the garland of Modern Indian Art,— die has utilized the principles 
of modelling, of spacing, of design and composition, frankly derived from 
the traditions pf Western studios. Yet he has faithfully stuck to the tradi- 
tions of India, in the methods of linear presentation, the blending and 
tonality of colour, and in the types of figures, and in the local and indi- 
genous atmosphere of Indian life and thought. He has indeed looked at 
Indian life from the In ian point of view and visualized the inner gesture 
and the spirit of Indian life in the true colours of Indian spirituality. 
Despised and derided by his own countrymen but warmly applauded by 
English artists and connoisseurs, Tagore slowly built up his New School of 
Painting (“L'ecole du Calcutta,'* as his French critics chose to call it), 
associating with him a group of talented artists, viz ., — ^liis own brother 
Mr G. N. Tagore, an artist of singular originality. Nandalal Bose (now 
the Director of the Department of Art, Visva-Bharati University, Santi- 
Niketan), Asitakumar Haider (now the Principal of the Government 
School of Art, Lucknow), Samarendranath Gupta (now the Principal of 
the School of Arts, Lahore), Mukulchandra Do (now the Principal of the 
Government School of Art Calcutta), and Khitindranath Mazumdar 
(Head Master of the School of the Indian Socieiy of Oriental Art, Calcutta). 
Dr. Tagore’s triumph came in 1914, when the fruits of his laboui, and 
those of his pupils named above, were sent to Paris, the vortex of the 
artistic centre of Europe, and submitted to the ruthless judgment of the 
leading critics who make or mar the reputations of modern artists. A 
selected group of the works of the Tagore School were exhibited in Pavilion 
Mason {Grand Palais), Paris, and the exhibition was opened by the Presi- 
dent of the French Republic. Ihe exhibition of this New Indian School 
of Painting drew a chorus of encomiums from the French critics and were 
applauded in the French Press and in the Art Journals. The writer of this 
article as the sponsor of the Exhibition bad to lake an intimate part and to 
collect all the opinions and reviews that were published in the French 
Press which filled an album of cuttings But we have space, here, to give 
a short extract from L'Art Decokatif, the leading Art Journal of Paris 
which is available in an English translation : ‘ The end of art is not 

merely the reproductions of things we see, but the search for the secret 
verities which they mask and of which they are the most imperfect expres- 
sions. After so many centuries, a Tagore and his disciples again invoke 

the idealistic principles which have created the Hindu religions Their 

work is full of charm, distinction and meditative repose. They show what 
can be done by collective effort when it rallies under the influen ce of a 
common inspiration. These sincere and well-dowered art’sts have subor- 
dinated the demands of their individual temperaments to giving a new life 
to the technique and ideals of painting which are proper to India.’ 

“ The praise of the Parisian critics and the comments of the Times 
induced the English connois-eurs in London to bring the Exhibition across 
the English Channel and the pictures were exhibited at the Imperial Institute, 
London (May, 1914), and received warm tributes in the English Press — ^the 
echoes of which failed to reach India, having been raised on the eve of the 
Great War, the booming guns of which drowned the spiritual voice of Art 
and the exclamations of artistic ecstasies. The exhibition drew the atten- 
tion of English connoisseurs to the necessity of a systematic study of 
Indian Art and a group of English friends of Indian Art founded the India 
Society — which has since been an able and emphatic champion of Indian 
Art in England. 
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“ The success of the exhibitions of the works of the Tagore Sc^ol in 
IDurope led to enthusiastic interest in the works of these artists in different 
parts of India. And a representative exhibition of the School hold m 
Madras in January, 1916, at the Young Men’s Indism Association (sponsored 
by Dr. J. H. Cousins) evoked lively discussion in the loc^ press particularly 
in the columns of Nbav India to which critical contributions were made by 
Prof. Eollo, Prof. W. D. S. Brown, and Principal Hadaway— which helped 
to popularize the new school and to establish it on the sure foundation of 
ladian appreciation, “ broad-based on the people’s will.” Many students 
from Madras, Mysore, the Punjab, the United Provinces and Bajputana 
floeked to the school of Doctor Tagore, assiduously learning the lessons in the 
new Art, at the feet of the founder of the school. Of these inter provincial 
btudentSf K. Venkatappa (Mysore), Hakirn Khan (Lucknow), Roopa Krishna 
(Lahore), Iswari Prasad (Patna), and Kesava Rao (Madras) deserve special 
menlion. These new recruits to the new movement who flocked enthu- 
siastically under the banner of Dr. Tagore helped to spread the movemeut 
across the far corni^rs of the Indian continent. More provincial exhibitions 
followed in diffeivni parts of India at Lahore, at Lucknow, at Benares, a 
Bangalore and even at. far-off Colombo. The interest aroused, bore rich 
fruit in the active co-operation of sympathetic collectors and Indian 
connoisseurs many of whom .started buying up finest specimens of modern 
Indian painting and to build 'ocal collections. This was a great necessi y 
as most of the best specimens were snapped by European collectors and 
were taken away from India — tlie most important specimens having gone to 
the collect ion of Sir John Woodroffe, Sir Herbert Holmwood, Mr. rsorman 
Blount, and Lord (’armicbael. The corrective to this exodus of “aodern 
Art was furnished by a group of Indian collectors in Calcutta, 
the ^laharaja of Burdwan, the Maharaja of Cooch-Behar and by Mr. P. N. 
'i'agore of Calcutta who now possess some of the finest works of Dr. A. N. 
Tagore and Nandalal Bose. Of the Indian Collectors outside Bengal who 
have helped the growth of the movement — the names of Mr. S. V. Mudaliar 
of Madras, Mr. B. N. Treasury walla of Bombay, and Mr. Rai Krishna Das 


of Benares, deserve special mention. 

“ Dr. Cousin's part in the growth of the movement has been consider- 
able and it wa.s imdiT hi^ inspir.ition that the Maharaja of Mysore founded 
a special Uallcry of Mo lorn Indian Art— iu his Kalasala, which now 
contain several fine examples of the Now School. To the inspiration o 
the same friend of Indian culture sve are indebted for the establishment of 
a now centre of the new movement — n~., the Andhra Kalasala at 
Rajharaiindry. The widespread interest in Indian Art and the patriotic 
desire to develop the old Art in new forms of expression in all parts of 
India, called for provincial loadors and art-teachors to guide the growth 
of now creative e.ftorls. .\ud many of Dr. Tagore’s pupils were summoned 
from Bengal to take charge of art-revivals in other parts of India. Of this 
demand tho most typical are the migration of Mr. Pramodelmnmr 
Chatterjee who went (o Baroda to take charge of tho Kala-bhavan of H. 11. 
the Gaekwad of Baroda and. later on to Rajhamundry as the Director of 
Andhra Kalasala and Mr. S. N. Do’s invitation to the Art centre at Benxres. 
Mr. Pulinbehiiry Dutt, another of Dr. Tagore’s pupils, who won many 

prizes at tho (Jalcutt a exhil'il ions was invited to Bombay and has been in 
charge of the Art Department of the Theosophical Fellowship School tor 
several years past and has helped and inspired the growth of Indian Art 
in diverse forms and shapes. , , . 

In the meantime the calls of European friends and admi ^ „ 

been neglected. In May 1923, in answer to the invitation of some uerman 
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friends an exhibition of the representative pictures of new Indian School 
(a hundred in number) was sponsored by Professor Benoykumar Sarkar 

writer. And the collection of Indian pictures was 
^hibited in the Palace of the Crown Prince, now an annexi to the National 
Gollery in Beilin. Crowds of art-lovers of Germany flocked to see the 
pictures, and the German Press were full of appreciative notices from the 
pen of eminent critics such as Dr. Max Osbom, Geheimrat Justi, Dr. A. 
(j. HartmanD, Dr. Paul Fechter, and Dr. Herman Goetz. We have space 
only for one quotation from Dr. Osborn's review of the exhibitiou. ‘ The 
attention and admiration of the German art-lovers have been aroused by 
the Indian individuality of the pictures which have come to us. We felt 
how everything in these works is divided towards the aim of interpreting 
the peculiar mind and the essential characteristics of the Indian people and 
to bring them nearer to the conscience of the people. And we recognized 
this truth . the old manual faculties, the deep, dreamy sentiments, the 
distinction and refinement of principles — these elements which were the 
outstanding features of the grand old Indian Art have not died out. There 
exist again the forces of art and handicraft to cultivate those elements and 
to continue them in a new spirit. A new world of en'*hanted riches and 
quiet beauty has opened before our eyes. Even more than that: a 
monument of the great mind and of imaginative creations of a great people 
yvas unveiled before us, of a people who steps with strong and craftv hands 
into the treasuretrove of its past in order to find it. self again. ' 

The modem movement in Indian Art easily won the critical rec ignition 
and appreciation of art lovers all over Europe and the names and the 
a travelled across the Atlantic. And in October, 

l.W, the Secretary of American Federation of Art of Washington (U. S. 

1 writer of this article to send out a selected group of paintings 

by the modern Indian masters for a travelling exhibition through all the 
important cities of the United States. A small collection of only sixty-five 
miniatures was sent out and travelled for u period of two years, through 
thirty cities, drawing admiring crowds and winning appreciative notices 
and reviews in the local press in each city. The most typical of thes ^ 
apprmative reviews was the one published in the Amkrican Magazine of 

r Arthur Maclean, Curator of 

of the Toledo Mu.SGum of Art ; * A special word of praise and our thanks 
are ue to the grand family of Tagores, especially to Abanindranaih 
agore, whose skill and personality has held together a group of modern 
artists whose work is so excellent that they will be appreciated the world 
por^aiture. w'e have the great masterpieces of D. P. H<»y- 
t.novvrtbiiry. Behind them all are centuries of India's thought, when. 

^ sit nth them in the 

E ^‘^ey are pictures that age may elevate to a position equal to 
^«mou8 early schools of painting in India. In 
expito difTicuIt to keep one’s feet on the ground because they 

J i; . ^ unw’arranted heights of ecstasy due, possibly, to a 

emanation of^ P'^'^sentation of subject-matter, a spiritual, or rather religious 
email oomnnoa thought and a charming intimacy because of the 

1 9 m ^ exhibition of a aeries of 

12 ^otures illustrating the ' Life of the Buddha ' from the pen of 

Government School of Art. 

eiSa ?f theffie ^Hey Were shown in all the 

cities of the State under the auspices of the Art Museums in each city, 

wuming warm praise and admiration. By a fortunate chance, they have 
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been acquired by H. H. The Mabarani of Travancore and have not been 
lost to India, like so many other works of the Modem School. When 
Mr. Nandalal Bose, left Calcutta to take charge of the Art Department 
(Kala Bhavan) of the Santiniketan University, — the movement obtained 
a definite footing in the curriculum of an educational institution. Por» 
hitherto Fine Art in any form or shape has had no place in the Indian 
Universities, notwithstanding the fact that Dr. A. N. Tagore delivered a 
brilliant series of lectures asBageswari Professor at the Calcutta University. 
Mr. Bose’s work and personality have drawn to Tagore's University 
numerous art students from all parts of India. Of his pupils outside 
Bengal three have won considerable distinction, viz.^ V. E. Chitra, Masoji, 
Konu Desai, P. Hariharan, and Kumari Hathising. But Mr. Bose's best 
pupils are represented by Dhirendrakrishna Varmt^ Eamendra Chakravarti 
and Man! B. Gupta. The growth of the movement and the fame that it won 
in Europe and America landed the exponents of the School — in the realm of 
* politics.’ The establishment of their merits naturally led to a claim for 
a recognition of ‘ rights.* And it was claimed that the pupils of 
Dr. Tagore were fully qualified to take charge of the Government Schools 
of Art in the different provinces as principals of these institutions, posts 
hitherto reserved for the members of the Indian Educational Service. 
Persistent agitation have led to an official recognition of the ‘ rights ’ of 
the talented members of the movement and excepting the one at Bombay, 
all the posts of the Principals of the Government Schools of Art in India are 
now held by the pupils of Dr. A. N. Tagore. As Principals the members 
of this New School of painting have given good account of themselves and 
have trained numerous qualified artists who have won and are winning 
fame and distinction in various phases of art and industry. Charu Ch. Eoy, 
an old pupil of Dr. Tagore, has won for him an honoured place in the 
production of Indian films, while the works of Mr. Jamini Boy, formerly 
on able worker in Western technique, but now a most conservative adherent 
to the old traditions of old Bengali pat paintings, has given an impetus to 
new movements in Stagecrafts and theatrical sets and scenarios. To the 
inspiration of Mr. Samarendra Gupta, Principal of the Government School 
of Art, we owe the success of A. E. Cbugbatai, Alla Bux, and of M. Inayat 
Ullah. Mr. Asitakumar Haider, Principal of the Government School of 
Art and Crafts, Lucknow, and his worthy associate Mr. Bireswar Sen, 
(both pupils of Dr. A. N. Tagore) have gathered together a group of 
talented artists, some hailing from different parts of the United Provinces, 
and some from Bengal who are building up regional branches of the new 
movements in Lucknow, and other centres. Similarly, Mr. Deviprasad 
Eoychowdhury, called upon a few years ago to take up the duties of the 
Principal of the Government School of Art, Madras, has been able to train 
up another group of young artists from various parts of the Madras Pre- 
sidency, who are attempting to apply the principles of Indian Art on new 
ways of development. Chiefly through the efforts of Eai Krishna Das (who 
with a fine collection of old and modern Indian Paintings has established 
a Museum at Benares) and Mr. Sailendranaih Dc, a centre of studies has 
been set up in the sacred city. At this centre, two artists have contributed 
valuable works, ru., Earn Prasad and Eamgopol Vijayavargiya. In this 
way, the new movement initiated by Dr. A. N. Tagore about 40 years ago 
has spread all over India and has established branches in different centres 
far away from Bengal. 

“ The success of the New Art movement in Bengal and its ramificationa 
all over India has stimulatec} the activity of a group of art-students of 
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Jiombay under the able guidance of Captain W. E. Gladstone, Principal^ 
Sir J. J. School (Bombay). Though not accepting m foto the doctrines of 
Dr. A. N Tagore, the Bombay group of artists have been endeavouring to 
initiate a new movement in Indian Art in their own way. Without deviat- 
ing from thfe principles of Chianisciioro (Lights and Shadows) and the 
emphasis on meticulous accuracy in anatomical representations, borrowed 
from the techniques of European studios, the Bombay group has been 
attempting to interpret Indian scenes and subjects through the forms and 
methods borrowed from Western painters, somewhat discarding the plastic 
vernaculars, — the pictorial dialects of India, in the language of which the 
great Buddhist, Eajput and Moghul Masters have recorded their messages 
m Art. Mr. M. V. Dhurandhar, formerly Head Master of the Government 
Art School, Bombay, made some very interesting experiments in which he 
used the typ-s, and conventions of dress and furniture of the frescoes of 
Ajanta in new compositions and in novel applications. The contributions 
of the Bombay School have been particularly valuable in attempts to build 
up a School of fresco-painting, on modern lines and a school of portraiture 
and Ian iscape painting. With the exception of Mr. 1). P. Hoycliowdhury 
and Mr. J. P. Gangoly none of the artists of the Bengal School had made 
any serious attempts on these popular phases of painting. Bombay has 
built up a solid tradition in portrait painting which gives it the foremost 
place in this branch of painting, a position which cannot at present be 
challenged by any other group in India. The repul ation of such able and 
talented exponents of the art as Mr. Pcstonji J^)Ouianji, Mr. Lalcaca, and 
Mr. Pithawala has reached all the nooks and corners of India. In the field 
of landscape painting, the position of honour is o(*ciipied by Mr. L. N. Taskar, 
jround whom a talented group of younger art i.'-ts is building up a school of 
Indian landscape. Among painters of genre and romantic subjects 
Mr. G. P. Fernandes, Mr. A. X. 'rrindado and S. N. Gorakshakar deserve 
special mention. Not belonging to any group, and somewhat dissenting 
from the ‘ School of Art ' traditions of the Bombay group, stands Mr. S. 
Fyzee Ilahmin, an artist of consideraldc originality and an able interpreter 
of Indian decorative conventions, valiantly upholding the old Indian 
pictorial traditions somewhat neglected by members of the Bombay School. 
The Chief of Aundh, whose contribution to modern painting is considerable, 
is also an ardent adherent to the traditions r)f the Ajanta School and he is 
putting together a group of young artists to build up a new style on the 
basis of the old traditions. In the field of sculpture, the artists of the 
Western Presidency easily outstrip their brethren m Bengal. The fames 
of G. K. Mahtre, B. V. Talim, R. K. Phadke and various other exponents 
of the art stand on the solid foundation of talent and hard industry. In this 
field, the works of Mr. D. P. lioychowdhury and M**. Hiranrnay Boy- 
chowdhury now in the Government Sidiool of Art, Lucknow, and, of 
Mr. Khastagir, very valiantly uphold the reputation of Bengal in the realm 
of sculpture. 

“ The latest development in the art revival in India is the new scope 
and opportunity for employment of Indian artistic talent afforded by the 
decoration of the India Hou.se in London. A special committee was 
appoint! d to choose the best mural painters amongst the numerous 
applicants from all parts of India who (dairned the honour of decorating 
the India House with Indian frescoes. The choice of the committee fell on 
four eminent artists from Bengal — Mr. Dhirendrakrishna Dev Varma, 
Mr. Sudhanshu Eoychowdhury, Mr. Eanadacharan Ukil and Mr. L. M. 
Sen. They spent about a year in Loudon and executed a remarkable series 
of frescoes of Indian symbolic convention and import. Their Indian 
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spirit and decorative beauty won the praise of Sir William Botbenstein 
(Principal of the Boyal College of Art), Mr. G. Holme (Editor of the 
Studio) , and other eminent English critics, and justified their choice 
as representative Indian artists capable of executing responsible civic duties. 
The great success of the work of Mr. D. E. Deva Varma, the leader of this 
group of mural painters, has led the Calcutta University to invite 
Mr. Varma to execute a series of mural paintings on the walls of the 
Library Hall of the Asutosh building. 

" It is a matter of some significance that various lady artists have joined 
the current movement in Indian Art, for, it is believed that women painters 
have a peculiar and special contribution to make to the growth of Modern 
Indian Art. And it is a matter of great gratification to find that several 
lady artists have won distinction in the field of painting. The name of 
Srimati Sunayani Devi (sister of Dr. A. N. Tagore), an artist of great 
originHlity and distinction, stands pre-eminent amongst the modem aitists, 
outshining, in her talent and vision, many of her male brethren. Of other 
lady artists who have won distinction, the names of Gauri Devi, Sukuuiari 
Devi, Kumari Hathising, Mrs. Sukhalata Bao, Mrs. Hamid All, Miss 
Sheila Uanerjee and Mrs. Eani De deserve special mention. It must have 
been apparent that the movement has embraced all groups, communities, 
and creeds.” 
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[.4 Monthly Record of News and Views relating to Schools, Colleges, Universities and 
other Literary, Cultural and Academic Institutions and 
Movements in India. 


World Eduoaftlon Gonforenee 

Ihe Government of India and the Provincial Governments, having 
considered the question of making arrangements for their representation 
at the World Educational Conference which will be held at Oxford next 
month, have, it is understood, arrived at the following decision: — 

The Government of India do not think that it is necessary to send from 
India any official of the Department of Education to attend the Conference 
but at the same time they think that it will bo useful to have a representa- 
tive of theirs at the Conference. They have, therefore, decided to request 
Sir George Anderson, Educational Commissioner with the Government 
of India, who is now on leave in England, to represent them at the 
Conference. 

The Provincial Governments have informed the Government of India 
that they do not intend specially to depute any of their officials to represent 
them at the Conference. Every Provincial Government will, however, 
request any of the officers of the Indian or the Provincial Educational 
Service, who may be on leave in England, to represent it al the Conference. 
Thus, the Government of India and the Provincial Governments will be 
represented at the Conference without any of these Governments incurring 
any expenditure for their representation. 

Dr. 8. N. Das-Gapta in Enropa 

In course of a press report a London Correspondent writes to tlie 
Statesman {Calcutta, Daily) of the recent activities of Dr. S. N. Das-Gupta 
in Europe : 

I bad just bad the pleasure of meeting Professor S. N. Das-Guptn, the 
much-tru veiled Principal of the Sanskrit College in Calcutta who has repre- 
sented India during the past 12 or 13 years at Internatioral Congress held 
in Paris, Naples and Harvard and lectured at many of the world's most 
famous Universities. 

He was in London at the virtual conclusion of a comprehensive Euro- 
pean tour, and after addressing meetings of the Aristotelian Society and the 
Boyal Asiatic Society, he left to return to India via Paris. Some months 
ago, Professor Das-Gupta was deputed by the^ University of Calcutta to 
deliver a series of lectures ok the University of Rome and the Oriental 
Institute in the same city, and all his expenses to and from Italy and whilst 
in that country were paid by the State, of whom he was an official guest. 
His lectures were devoted entirely to expositions of the Indian view-point 
in phiioBOphy, religion, culture and ancient scientific knowledge, and he told 
me ho was extremely gratified at the presenee of many of the leading 
Italian philosophers and Indologist. 
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It was also apparent, he said, that there is in Italy a great feeling of 
enthusiasm and reverence for the ideals of Yoga and Indian spiritualism. 
A notable example of this was seen at the meeting at which the Bector of 
the University gave the Professor a special message to the University of 
Calcutta and concluded by saying that he paid his humble homage to the 
eternal elements of Indian civilization and culture. One of his most 
interesting lectures in Borne was that which he delivered before the Inter- 
national Congress of the History of Science. A friend living in Borne wrote 
and told me at the time that the lecture had become the talk of the day" 
in the Italian capital and I little thought that I should later meet the 
Professor in London. 

During his stay in Borne, which was scheduled for a fortnight and 
lasted a month, Professor Das-Qupta was almost continuously entertained 
at receptions and parties of every description. There was similar enthu- 
siasm in Milan and Vienna, where he addressed meetings at the respective 
universities, and in the latter city he was confronted with invitations from 
practically every university in Europe. Only a few could possibly be 
accepted, including Breslau, Konigsberg, Berlin, Bonn and Cologne, and in 
every instance be was welcomed by distinguished gatherings of professors 
and public men. In Berlin, where there is a particularly large Indian 
colony, there was a special reception at which every phase of oriental 
culture was represented. 

If I can judge by letters from friends who attended Professor Das- 
Qupta's lectures in various cities, the cause of India abroad would be better 
served if more intellectuals of the professor's type, and fewer politicians, 
were sent on tour as the country's representatives abroad. 


Assam’s Plan for UnWjBrsity 

It is understood, Mr. D. E. Roberts, m.a., i.e.s., ex-Principal of the 
Murarichand College, Sylhet, will be appointed as a special ofBcer to prepare 
the scheme for the proposed Assam University. His Excellency Sir Michael 
Keane, it will be remembered, referred about it in his last speech at the 
Assam Legislative Council. Mr. Roberts is now on leave in England and 
after the completion of his leave, lie will visit some of the European 
Universities to see their working method after which he will come back and 
begin his enquiry in Assam. 


The Indian Science News Assooiatlon 

The Indian Science News Association was recently inaugurated at a 
meeting at. the Calcutta University Science College over which Sir P. C. 
Bay presided. The object is to disseminate scientific knowledge among 
the general public. 

As Mr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee, Vice-Chancellor, could not 
attend, his speech was read by Mr. S. C. Ghosh, Secretary of the Post- 
Graduate Department of Arts. It stated that a second object was to 
express unbiassed opinions on industrial measures likely to affect the lives 
of the people. Dr. Meghnad Saha of Allahabad University said that the 
association would thus complete the programme started by the late Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee when he laid the foundation of the University of Science. 
The Assooi/ation had already received Rs. 10,000 from patrons and enrolled 
100 life-members, each paying Bs. 100. 
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For the present it hoped to publish Soibnob and Culturb monthly, and 
to sustain a spirit enquiry aad to maintain a lively spint of discussion 
among those engaged in scientific pursuits among teachers in schools colleges 
and research* institutes. Sir P. C. liay was provisionally elected president, 
with Sir U. N. Brahmachari and Dr. S. 0. Law as vice-presidents and Dr. 
Meghnad Saha and Dr. B. B. Boy as joint honorary secretaries. 

Burmese Language in Rangoon Matrio 

The question of making Burmese the only recognized vernaculMr 
language for matriculation was recently discussed at a meeting of the Senate 
of the Rangoon University. 

The Senate passed a resolution stating that in 19B5, 1936 and 1937 
candidates who passed io languages other than Burmese be matriculated 
only if the Director of Public Instruction certifies that satisfactory provision 
for the teaching of Burmese was not made in the school or schools which 
they attendei. and that for Matriculation in the University in 1938 and 
thereafter the vernacular language or languages required should be the 
vernacular languag(3 or languages recognize ! for the related Hi gh School 
examinations of the Province. The Senate, in this connection, noted that 
Government, while encouraging the teaching of Burmese, had continued 
to recognize vernaculars and second languages other than Burmese in the 
school system. It will be recallel that when the question of making 
Burmese compulsory was announced, the Indian community strongly 
protested against it. 

Oriental Mannseripi Collection ^ 

The Curator for the Publication of Oriental Manuscripts, Trej-vancore, 
recently proceeded to Mysore, Baroda and Kashmir, io study their fciystems 
of preservation and maintenance of manuscripts. The Department 
for the Publication of Oriental Manuscripts has been functioning 
for over 25 years and has collected nearly 3,00) rare granthas. Sonie of 
these have been gathered under novel circumstance . A comuu-ntury of 
the Sama Veda Bhashya was floating down a river near Shenkotta when 
the Curator and bis assistant were bathing. Swimming out the cui^ator 
and his assistant brought in the scattered palm leaves, to find them to be 
portions of a precious commentary. The Department has published oVer 
160 works during its existence and some manuscripts are 1,200 years oM. 
Last year 34 rare and unpublished Sanskrit worla and 11 Malayalaiii 
manuscripts were added to the collection. 

Yineent Massey Scholarship 

It has been announced that on the recommendation of the Vincent 
Massey Scholarship CornmittcCf His Excellency the Viceroy has been 
pleased to award the Vincent Massey Scholarship for 1935-1936 to Dr. 
Muhammad Abdul Hameed Siddiqi, Professor of Anatomy» King Georges 
Medical College, Lucknow, for study and research in Anatomy. 

In the past the Massey Scholarship had been awarded to:— Mr. E. L. 
Jordan, of the Allahabad University, Professor, Lucknow Christian College, 
for the stu^ of ZoDlogy; Mr. M. D. Shahane, of Bombay University, 
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Member, Servaats of India Soojety» for the atudy of problems of Local Self- 
Government ; Mr« P. C. Addy, of the Calcutta University, I^fessor, St. 
John's College, Agra, for the advanced study of the History and Mr. 
Lakhpat Bai Sethi, Professor, Dyal Singh College, Lahore, for study in 
Political Science. 


Oisagreement between Bombay and Madras Universities 

The Begistrar of the Bombay University has issued the following 
authoritative statement with regard to the admission of students of the 
University of Madras to courses of study in the Bombay University : — 

In the year 1983, the University of Madras refused admission to a 
student who migrated from this University and sought admission to the 
courses of study leading to the B. A. degree of that University. That 
student had passed the Intermediate Arts Examination of this Um'versity, 
which till then had been recognized as equivalent to the corresponding ex- 
amination of the Madras University. On a representation made by the 
student to the Begistrar of this University, the latter inquired of the 
Begistrar of the Madras University as to the reason why the student in 
question had been refused admission, and the reply received was that the 
student had not obtained second class marks, and that no student who 
failed to obtain second class marks was eligible for admission. It was 
pointed out to the Begistrar of the University of Madras that this University 
had recognized the Examinations of the Madras University without any 
restrictions as to class or percentage of marks. As the Madras University 
maintained that itVas for them to lay down any restrictions they chose, 
this University on a consideration of the whole matter decided to withdraw 
the recognition of all examinations of the University of Madras. The result 
of this decision was that in September 1934, the Begistrar of the University 
of Madras wrote to say that his University had agreed to recognize the 
Examinations of this University as equivalent to the corresponding Exami- 
nations of the Madras University without any restriction as to the class or 
percentage of marks. In consequence of this action, on the part of the 
Madras University, this University promptly withdrew its ban. On May 4, 
1935, a letter was received from the Begistrar of the University of Madras 
pointing out that the question of the recognition of the Examinations of 
other Universities had been receiving the attention of the Syndicate of the 
Madras University and that the M.A., D.L., M.D., and M.S. degrees 
were not open to students of other Universities. He further pointed out 
that the new Ordinance cancelled the decision of the Syndicate communi- 
cated in their letter of September 15, 1934, though the position practically 
remained unaltered. 

*‘This letter was immediately placed before the Vice-Chancellor for 
necessary orders. The Vice-Chancellor in exercise of his emergency powers, 
passed orders that the M. A., M.D., and M.S. degrees of this University 
should not be open to the students of the University of Madras. 

The authorities of the University could have withdrawn its recognition 
of all the Examinations of the Madras University if they had so desired, 
but at the last meeting of the Academic Council and the Syndicate it was 
decided thet this University should not come to any final decision, pending 
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the result of the negotiations for an amicable settlement hov^ proceeding 
between the authorities of the two Universities. 

The position therefore at present is that the students of Madras will 
only be entitled to provisional admission which is liable to be cancelled if as 
a result of the refusal of the authorities of the Madras University to restore 
the status quo, this University is eventually compelled to withdraw its 
recognition of all the Examinations of the Madras University.’’ 

Closely following the Bombay Begistrar’s statement a communique 
has been issued by the University of Madras regarding the reciprocal 
acceptance of degrees by the Universities of Bombay and Madras, and 
enunciating the policy followed by the Madras institution. 

The University, in conformity with the provisions of the Acts govern- 
ing its constitution, says the commnnique, prescribed the laws governing the 
admission of students to courses, which lead up to University examinations 
for degrees, diplomas and certificates. 

Quoting the relevant portion of the Madras University Act the commu- 
niqui recalls the resolution of the Inter- University Board which met in 
February* 1933, and March 1934, the latter of which stated ’’ that it be a 
recommendation to the Universities in India that each examination which 
represents a completed stage of education — for example, the Matriculation 
or its equivalent, the Intermediate and the Degree examinations — be recog- 
nized by all the Universities subject to the proviso recommended by the 
Board in 1938.” The communique observes these resolutions were con- 
sidered by the Madras University, which modified its laws so as to secure, 
for the purpose of admission to courses of studies in this University, what it 
considered to be as complete a measure of acceptance as possible of the 
degrees of other Universities as the equivalent to its own degrees, bearing 
in mind the proviso laid down by the Inter-University Board. 

The communique includes a statement to show that a large measure of 
reciprocity had been reached for certain examinations and degrees of the 
Madras University open to undergraduates and graduates of other Univer- 
sities. The communiqui proceeds : “The only degrees which are not open 
to graduates of other Universities are M.A.,'M.D., M.S., LL.D. Under 
the present laws of the University, a student of this University who has 
taken a B. A. (Honours) degree proceeds to theM.A. degree by efflux of time. 
Under the transitory regulations, graduates who have taken a B.A. (Pass) 
degree of this University may, two years after qualifying for the B. A. (Pass) 
degree, take the M.A. degree examination in an Arts subject without study- 
ing further in a college. This privilege expires in 1987. The conditions 
under which M.A. degrees are awarded in this University are, however, now 
under fresh consideration, and there is a proposal now going before the 
Standing Committee of the Academic Council to modify the present M.A. 
degree transitory regulations so as to permit of graduates in Arts of other 
Universities being recognized for admission to the post-graduates honours 
courses, for the purpose of appearing for the M.A, degree of this University. 
The LL.D., degree can be conferred either honoris causa or by approval of 
a thesis. The preliminary qualification for candidates is the possession of 
the^ M.L. degree of this University. No M.L. graduate of the Madras 
University has so far presented a thesis for this high degree. The M.D. 
and M.S. degrees are high professional degrees in medicine and surgery and 
in conformity with the practice in many other Universities, the University 
of Madras has restricted admission toitsM.B. and B. 8. degree* holders.’’ 
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There does not seem to be sufficient appreciation by parents and 
guardians in India of the suffering and hardship inflicted on students who 
are sent out to foreign countries without adequate financial provision for 
their maintenance." This observation is made by the High Commissioner 
for India, London, in forwarding to the Government of India the 1983-84 
report on the work of the Education Department, London, submitted by 
Dr. Thomas Quayle, the Secretary to the High Commissioner, Education 
Department. No less than 23 students bad to be repatriated by the High 
Commissioner during the year, while 57 received financial assistance from 
the Indian Students’ Loan Fund Committee. The number of students who 
were in financial difficulties, but did not seek assistance from this office, 
was probably much larger. The High Commissioner feels obliged once 
again to impress upon all parents and guardians the importance of assuring 
themselves that adequate financial resources will be availble before deciding 
to send out their children for study in Europe. Financial worries not only 
prevent the students from deriving full benefit from their stay in this 
country, but often result in serious Illness. The High Commissioner has, 
as in previous years, been able to arrange for practical training in the 
various branches of engineering and technology in the case of the majority 
of students who have applied to him for assistance. 

There has been no reluctance on the part of industrial firms to grant 
facilities except in cases where secret processes, severe trade competition, 
and trade-union regulations, were involved. As Dr. Quayle has remarked, 
" manufacturers, in this country or on the Continent, can scarcely be ex- 
pected to offer to potential competitors free access to special methods, 
usually evolved only after a period of long and expensive research and trial." 
This analysis fully, confirms the conclusion arrived at by the High Commis- 
sioner after an examination of the question last year, that there is no justifi- 
cation for the belief that any discrimination is exercised against Indians in 
regard to admission into engineering ond other firms. 

The record of Indian successes, academic as well as athletic, continues 
to be excellent. " India has every reason to be proud of the achievements 
of her sons, especially of those who come to this country for post-graduate 
study." 

The report continues 

** Further testimony to the generally high standard of the students 
pursuing courses at educational institutions here is reflected in the h'sts of 
academic and other successes which they have achieved during the period 
under review. It would appear that the students w'ho leave India for 
further studies or training abroad are certainly not always, or even generally, 
as is sometimes supposed, of inferior qualifications or calibre, but that on 
the contrary the large number engaged on post-graduate work reflects the 
fact that, after taking good degrees at their home universities, they have 
come here to do research or advanced work for which the necessary faoilities 
may not always be available in India. 

" But tne question must once again be posed, as it often has been, 
whether this exodus of so many of the young men of India is still necessary 
or desirable. For it must be remembered that, in addition to the large 
number in this country, there are probably at least 200 Indian students at 
the XJniveisitieB in the United States of America, and in Europe. Thus 
in any year, probably not far short of 2,000 young men are under present 
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conditions exiled for a period from their motherland, removed from the 
healbhy influence of. home and family, usually at their most impressionable 
age, and faced, as many of them are, with great difficulties in obtaining 
employment, however satisfactory their qualifications may be, when they 
return to Xpdia. To pose this question is only to realize its difficulties. 
Each year a large number of Indian students, equipped with excellent 
and in many cases exceptional qualifications, returned home. For the 
restricted openings in Government service or in private enterprise they 
have to compete with the enormous number of students who have 
stayed at home and have graduated in all Faculties at the Indian 
Universities. The question of employment and openings for her well- 
qualified young men, whether trained at home or abroad, is, in my 
opinion, perhaps one of the most urgent which the new India of the 
immediate future will have to face. For it is obvious that the solution 
of what is sometimes called the ‘ Indian student problem ' can only be 
found in India itself. So far as the students, who feel compelled to proceed 
abroad, are concerned, the Indian Universities can and are playing their 
part by raising their standards and by providing the necessary facilities 
for higher and advanced work in all branches. But something more is 
needed, and that is the growth in India of a sound and strong public 
opinion that the young Indian student can best serve his own interests and 
that of his motherland by staying in his own country unless and until there 
is a very real need for him to go abroad for further study or training, or for 
intellectual stimulus.'* 

International Congress of Libraries and Bibilography, Madrid 

The second International Congress of Libraries and Bibliography con- 
cluded its momentous session on 31st May last at Barcelona. It commenced 
its sittings at Madrid on 19th May, 1935. 510 delegates attended from 

33 countries of the world of whom 60 were official representatives of their 
respective Governments. The Congress was opened at the Madrid Univer- 
sity by the Education Minister. Sectional meetings were held simultane- 
ously for a number of days where various asp.ects of the movement were 
discussed and the resolutions recommended by the different sub-committees 
were adopted at the last meeting held in Barcelona. The only Indian 
representative, Kumar Munindra Deb Bai Mahasai, M.L.C., was accorded 
a cordial welcome on the opening day and he was the first speaker to speak 
on the Library Movement in India. State Beceptions were given by the 
President of the Spanish Bepublic at the Madrid Boyal Palace, by the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs at bis palace, by the Mayors, Universities and 
National Bibliothecas of Madrid, Salamanca, Seville, Bn,rcelona and other 
cities of Spain. The National Bibliothecas of Paris and Borne also ar- 
ranged Beceptions. 

k National Aeademy for India 

Dr. Ealidas Nag, m.a. (cal.), d.litt. (paris), of the University of 
Calcutta, in dedicating a special number of his journal, India and the 
World, to L' Academie Fransalse on its tri-centenary to be celebrated this 
year, makes an appeal for a united Indian Academy for the whole nation* 

“It is high time,” says Dr. Nag, “that some serious attempt should be 
made to integrate, into a central Indian Academy, the creative activities of 
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the nation in the domain of Science and Letters. There are in existence 
already, for many years, our *8ahitya Pariahada* representing the important 
languages and literatures of India.^ The All-India platform for these 
regional literary academies has not yet been created. The All-India 
Orientalists Conference is trying to keep pace with the All-India Science 
Congress, the All -India Philosophical Congress and such other associations 
of great potentiality. But there is no central sanctuary in India where the 
devotees of Science and Arts may bring their offerings, forgetting the differ- 
ences of their technique and temperament of their caste and creed. Such 
a sanctuary cannot be localized in any single province or city in our case. 
It may glow like our Indian National Congress holding its sessions each 
year in a particular locality, focussing the national mind on some important 
region and at the same time co-ordinating the activities and aspirations of 
India as a whole from year to year. 

" We have recently failed in our attempt to build an Indian Academy 
of Science, split up, very unfortunately, into the Northern and the Southern 
divisions. So in our attempt to build an Academy of Letters or an 
Indian Academy embracing Arts and Sciences, we may meet with similar 
difficulties, nay greater obstacles. But it is an endeavour long overdue and 
our failures here are certainly more welcome than the present morass of 
disintegration and vacuity. 

** India of the past is taking her legitimate place in the corridor of 
History, triumphing over temporary oblivions and distortions. And may 
India of to-day aspire to build her Academy for the generations to come 
and for Eternity,'' 

Dr. Nag*s appeal has been warmly received everywhere in India, by 
the Indian and Anglo-Indian Press alike, by our intellectuals and our 
leaders in public life. The Times of India (Bombay, daily) of 17th July 
last writes apprc;ciatively as follows : — 

**The eloquent plea of Dr. Halidas Nag of Calcutta University for the foundation 
in India of a central academy on the lines of L'Academie to integrate, as 

he puts it, *tlie creative activities of the nation in the domain of Science and Letters,' 
deserves more than a mere echo of approval. In view of the differences recently re- 
vealed among scientific luminaries it would probably be better to concentrate on the 
literory aspect. But there can be no doubt that a focal point such as that 
proposed for Indian culture could be a potent force for progress and unity 
in the future. Such inspiration of the kind as there has been in the past 
has revolved rather vaguely and spasmodically around the home of Dr. Kabindranath 
Tagore. That in itself was not inappropriate ; yet it was more a tribute to the great- 
ness of a person than the natural channel of national self-expression- Authorship has 
as yet a poor reward in India, but there are ample signs of progress and development 
that promise well. 

The formation of an Indian Academy at an early stage like the present could 
provide for work of inestimable value in protecting and fostering the growth of national 
letters on lines peculiar to the natural genius of the people as well as appropriate to 
a changing India. Undoubtedly there lies beneath the dust of ages and many second- 
rate outpourings of the present day a wealth of traditional culture which, grafted 
on to things of worth in modem civilisation can, if encouraged, contribute a literature 
and philosophy second to none. But there is need in this as in other things for the 
creation of a true sense of values both in literary appreciation and literary production. 
This an Indian Academy organised on truly national lines and sincerely devoted, 
without prejudice either communal or provincial, to letters in tbemaelvea could aurely 
atimulate. 


Indian Seienoe Institute 

Colonel C. T, G. Plowden, British Besident in Mysore, presided over 
a recent meeting of the Council of the Indian Institute of Science* 
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Bangalore (July 22), when the annual report for the bession 1984«86 was 
presented. All members of the Council were present, including Mr. 
Syamaprasad Mookerjee, Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta' University, and 
Sir P. C. Bay. 

The report shows that the total income for the year was Rs. 5,45,0fi4, 
including the following grants: India Government Rs. 1,60,000; Mysore 
Government, Rs. 35,000; Madras Government, Rs. 5,000; Hyderabad, 
Rs 20,000 and the Central Provinces, Rs. 1,600. The Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research have given a grant of Rs. 3,010 for carrying out 
two small schemes in the Bio-Chemistry Department of the institute. The 
expenditure for the year was Rs. 6,67,941, thus exceeding the income by 
Rs. 1,12,317. The steady increase in expenditure in the past few years is 
due partly to the growing expenditure on scientific departments and the 
increase in the number of salaried ofiBcers and servants of the institute, 
while the drop in the normal annual income of Rs. 6,00,000 is chiefly duo 
to the reduction in the Mysore Government grant from Rs. 60,000 to 
Rs. 30,000 and the diminution of income from Bombay properties and 
from investments by about Rs. 25,000. 



[I. New Afflliationa—ll, Imperial Institute of Agricultural Research^ 

III. Our University and the Weaving Industry in Bengal^IV. Mr. Apurvakumar 
Chanda^V. Teachers* Training Department--’VI. Proposed Agricultural 
Institute at Rajshahi’-^VII. Sir Asutosh Medal in Letters, 1934^VIIL Univer- 
sities Bureau of the British Empire-^IX. Praiiva Devi Medal— -X, Teaching of 
Assamese in our University— XL Radhikamohan Scholarship, 1935.-~Notifications.] 

I. New Affiliations 

In extension of the affiliation already granted the Cbitta* 
gong College has been affiliated to this University in Bengali as 
Second Language to the B.A. standard, and La Martiniere, Calcntta, 
in French and Commercial Geography to the I.A. standard, 
with effect from the commencement of the session 1935*36. 

The Gurucharan College, Silchar, has been granted affiliation 
in English, Vernacular (Bengali), Sanskrit, Persian, History, Ele- 
ments of Civics and Economics, Logic and Mathematics to the I.A. 
standard, with effect from the commencement of the academic session 
1935*36. 

The All-India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta, 
has also been, affiliated to impart instruction in subjects for the 
D. P. H. of this University. It has also been recognised as an 
institution competent to present candidates for the annual examination 
for the Degree of Doctor of Science in Public Health. 


II. Imperial Institute of Agricultural Bbsbarch 

The Director of the Imperial Institute of Agricultural Besearch, 
Pusa, wrote to the University, some time ago, enquiring if the 
University would recognise the research work done by scholars at 
the Institute, as part of the work for the degree of Ph.D. or D.Sc. of 
the University. The University have, however, agreed to recognise 
such research work and admit candidates from the Institute 
for research degrees, but have decided to limit such 
recognition to those graduates alone who hold M.A. and M.Sc. 
degrees of the University. The Syndicate in one of their recent 
meetings considered this subject of recognition at some length and 
resolved that graduates holding M.A. and M.Sc. degrees of this 
University and working at the Imperial Institute of Agricultural 
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Hesearch would be allowed to submit theses for the Fh.D. and D.Sc. 
degrees respectively provided they fulfilled the following condi- 
tions : 

(a) That they have passed the M.A. or M.Sc. examination, as 
the cases may be, either in the First or in the Second 
Class 

(b) That three years have elapsed from the time when 
they passed the M.A. or M.Sc. examination, as the case may 
be 

(c) That they work at the Institute for at least two years 

(d) That they have obtained previous permission of the 
University, and 

(c) That each candidate will have to comply with the general rules 
and regulations governing the award of the degrees of Fh.D. and 
D.Sc. 

• « * 

III. Our UmvERSirr .and the We.avino lNDr.sTRY in Bengal 

The Secretary to the Board of Economic Enquiry, Bengal, has 
recently addressed the University on the subject of a proposed Survey of 
the Weaving Industry in Bengal by the Bengal Board of Economic 
Enquiry. The Board feel that in making a proper survey the 
agency of the students of the University in the vacation periods may 
profitably be employed ; they have, therefore, thought it necessary to 
obtain a provisional opinion of the University whose active help and 
co-operation they think to be essential. The Syndicate have wel- 
comed the proposal and informed their willingness to co-operate in 
the matter. They have also requested the Secretary to furnish details 
and the questionnaire on the subject as also the number of students 
required for the purpose. 

« * • 

IV. Mr. Apitrvakumar Chanda 

Wo are glad to record that Mr. Apurvakumar Chanda, m.a. 
(oxoN.), has been re-nominated to be an Ordinary Fellow of this 
University with effect from the 11th August, 1935. He has been 
attached to the Faculty of Arts, and appointed a member of the Board 
of Studies in English. 
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V. TBAOHBBS* TSAININa DbPAIO'MEMT 

The Teachere’ Training Department was formally opened on 
15tb July last by the Vice-Chancellor in the presence of members of 
the Syndicate, the School Committee, the Advisory Committee of 

the Syndicate, the Post-Graduate Department, and of Head Masters of 
Calcutta High Schools and students and staff of the newly-created 

Department. The Vice-Chancellor in a short speech explained the 
aims and objects of the Department and expressed the hope that 
through the active co-operation of all connected with secondary 
education in Bengal, this Department would be able to materially 
help the cause of re-organisation of secondary education in this 
province. 

Mr. A. N. Basu, b.a. (oal.), m.a. (Lond.), t.d. (lond.), has 
been appointed Lecturer-in-cbarge of the Department. Mr. Basu had 
been a teacher in Santiniketan for several years before he went abroad 
for higher studies in hlducation. He has travelled widely in England, 
on the Continent and in the United States of America where he has 
studied the educational systems of different countries. After his 
return he was appointed Assistant Professor in the Teachers* Training 
College, Hindu University, Benares, whence he comes to join the 
present appointment Mr. K. K. Mukherji, m.a., b.t. (oal.). 
Diploma in Spoken English, has been appointed Assistant Lec- 
turer. They are being assisted by a number of part-time Lecturers 
from other departments of this University. The department has also 
been able to secure the honorary services of men like Mr. VK. C. 
Wordsworth, Mr. J. N. Sen and others. 

Arrangements have at present been made for short term course 
extending over three months, and accommodation has been provided 
for seventy-five students. It has been arranged to make the course 
as complete and practical as possible under the circumstances. The 
course is open to under-graduates, but preference will be given to 
graduates and to those who are already in the profession. That the 
department is going to be popular is indicated by the fact that 
inspite of the shortness of notice about two hundred applica- 
tions were received, of which seventy-five only could be 
accepted. 
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VI. Proposed Agricultural Institute at Rajshahi 

A draft scheme for establishiog an agricultural institution at 
Bajshahi, to be known as Kumar Basantakumar Bay Institute, with 
a view to imparting education on agriculture and other allied indus- 
tries, is at present under consideration of the Government of Bengal 
in the Ministry of Education. It has been decided that on 
the completion of the courses an examination test, both theo- 
retical and practical, shall be held by a Board consisting' of, 
amongst others, the Director of Public Instruction and the Director of 
Agriculture, Bengal, and certificates will be awarded to those students 
who will come out successful at the examination. In this connection 
the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, wrote to the University, 
some time ago, enquiring if the University would be inclined to 
extend their affiliation to the Institute and be agreeable to award any 
certificate or diploma to the .students coming out successful in the 
Final Examination of the Institute. The University, we understand, 
have signified their willingness to co-operate for the successful working 
of the scheme and for its extension ; but they do not think it possible 
to grant any diploma or certificate unless the examination is held under 
their authority, nor can they grant recognition to. the Institute 
until the Begulations are suitably modified. The matter, it is under- 
stood, has been referred to a committee consisting of the following 
gentlemen ; — 


uaprasad Mookerjee, Esq., b.l., bar.-.\t-law, i>. 

Vice-Chancellor. 

Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, 
banchandra Roy, Esq., b.a., .m.d., m.r.c.p., f R.c.S. (i 
E. W.S. Urquhart, m.a., d.l., d. litt., d.d. 
mathanath Banerjee, Esq., m.a., b.l., bab.-at-law. 
f. Hemendrakumar Sen, d.so. 
jctor of Agriculture, Bengal. 

Bahadur Bijaybehari Mookerjee, m.a. 

I. Gupta, Esq., c.i.e., i.c.s. (rbtd.). 
japrasanna Majumdar, Esq., m.sc., b.l. 
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VII. SiB Ashtose Mooebbjbb Mbdal m Lbitbrs, 1934 

The Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Medal in Letters for the year 1934 
has been awarded to Bao Sahib Dr. V. Bamakrishna Bao, m.a., 
L.T., FH.D. (CAL.), for his thesis on ‘'Neo-Bomanticism in the Post* 
Victorian Lyric.” We congratulate Dr. Bao on his well-earned 
distinction. 


* 


* 


« 


VII. Universities Bureau of the British Empire 

Of the eighteen Universities of India only eight, namely, Andhra, 
Annamalai, Calcutta, Madras, Osmania, Panjab, Patna and Bangoon, 
are members of the Universities Bureau of the British Empire, and 
each one has a representative in the Bureau. The University of 
Calcutta is represented by Sir William Ewart Greaves, one of our 
most popular ex-Vice-Chancellors. 

The Indian Universities are represented in the Executive Council 
of the Bureau by three members, and every year the member-univer- 
sities are called upon to nominate them from among the eight re- 
presentatives. The next election to the Executive Council for 1935-36 
will be held on 28th September next when the Annual General 
Meeting of the Association takes place. Our University have nomi- 
nated the three following gentlemen for election to the Council 

Sir William Greaves, kt., m.a. 

Sir Bhupendranath Mitra, e.c.s.i., k.c.i.e., c.b.e. 

(representing the University of Madras). 

Professor Sir S. Badhakrishnan, m.a., u.litt. 

(representing the Andhra University.) 

• * ♦ 


IX. Pbativa Devi Medal 

t 

Mr. Umakanta Goswami, Professor. Cotton College, Gaubati, 
has recently written to the University offering 3 per cent. G. P. 
Notes of the face value of Bs. 500 for creating an endowment in 
memory of his wife, the late Srimati Prativa Devi, for the annual 
aiDird of silver medal to the student who stands first among the 
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candidates appearing in Economics Honours from the affiliated Colleges 
of Assam. The medal shall be known as the Prativa Devi Medal. 

The offer of Mr. Goswami has been accepted with thanks by the 
University. • 

* • 

X. Teaching of Assamese in our University 

The Director of Public Instruction, Assam, recently wrote to the 
University stating tliat the Assam Legislative Council had passed a 
resolution recommending that arrangements should be made for teach- 
ing Assamese (Vernacular) to the Assamese students now studying in 
Calcutta, and enquiring in that connection if it would be possible to 
make arrangements for the appointment of an Assamese Lecturer in 
Calcutta University, and if so, on what pay, and whether the Univer- 
sity would agree to bear half the cost. 

The University, in reply, have pointed out that they already 
maintain a teacher in Assamese for Post-Graduate work ; but have 
added that they will be glad to co-operate with the Government of 
Assam in the matter by providing for undergraduate classes in 
Assamese. The salary of the teacher for the purpose should be fixed 
at Bs. lOU per mouth and the Government of Assp>m should bear 
the cost. The fees from students, if charged, will of course be 
credited to the Government of Assam. 

• * 

XI. Radhikamohan Scholarship,' 1935 

The Radhikamohan Educational Scholarship for the year 1935, 
of the value of Rs. 5,000 tenable for two years has been awarded to 
Mr. Sudhirlal Mukhopadbyaya, M.sc., for the study of manufacture 
of Starch, Glucose and Dextrine. 

In case Mr. Mukhopadbyaya fails to avail himself of the award, 
the scholarship will be awarded to Mr. Nanigopal Chakravarti for the 
study of manufacture of different types of screws, steel hinges and 
such other steel products. 
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NOTinOATIONS 

(i) Carnegie Corporation Oranta, 1936-37, 

In accordance with a decision of the Executive Council of the Univer- 
sities Bureau, taken at its meeting on 24th November, 1984, three Carnegie 
Corporation Grants of £400 each will be available for the year 1936-87. 
These Grants are awarded to members of University staffs, whether ad- 
ministrative or teaching, to enable them to visit Great Britain for such 
research work or special investigations as may be approved by the Execu- 
tive Council. 

The Council consider that the arrangemonis which were made for the 
distribution of those Grants in previous years may suitably be repeated for 
the Grants for the year 1936-37 and have again invited the co-operation 
of Begional Conferences and Committees. In Canada, Australia, South 
Africa and India, the nominations made by any University as well as by 
the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, should, if the Begional bodies 
are agreeable, be sent by the academic head — the Vice-Chancellor or other 
official of similar standing — to the National Conference of Canadian Univer- 
sities, the Vice-Chancellors’ Committee of the Australian Universitiest the 
Vice-Chancellors’ Committee of the South African Universities, and the 
Inter- University Board of India, as the case may be, in time to allow of 
their proper consideration by those bodies and to permit of their reaching 
this country not later than the end of March, 1936. From the nominations 
received they have been asked to forward to the Bm*eau the names of two, 
in order of preference to whom they consider the Grants may most suit- 
ably be awarded. Universities of the Empire in regions other than 
those mentioned should if they desire to make nominations forward 
them direct to this Bureau before the end of March, 1936. On a considera* 
tion of all the nominations received, the Executive Council will again select 
the three to whom these Grants are to be made. 

In submitting recommendations, either to Regional Conferences and 
Committees or to the Bureau, applications should contain : — 

(fl) A • curriculum vitae ’ of the applicant ; 

(b) The purposes for which he proposes to utilise the grant, and his 
proposals for stu ly or investigation ; 

(c) Copies of two testimonials and, if possible, the names of two 
references resident in Great Britain or Ireland ; 

(d) A statement to the effect that the candidate will, if he obtains 
the grant, pledge himself to return to the region from which he has 
come. 

Six copies of all papers should accompany the applications. 

The grant will be distributed in two instalments, the first being paid in 
advance to meet travelling expenses, either before departure or on arrival 
in this country, as the grantee may prefer, and the second six months after 
this payment of the first. 

The reoepient of this grant will normally be expected to spend a period 
ot 01(6 yeidr in oountry (Boland). 
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({{) Public Service Commieeton [India). 

Applioations are invited for the post of Plant Pathologist for Sugar-cane 
Diseases in connection with research work conducted at the Imperial Insti- 
tute of Agricultural Besearch. Pusa. Qualifications — (a) First class 
M Sc. degree in botanical science of an Indian University, or equivalent 
’{b) post-graduate research work in plant pathology and a good knowledge 
of virus diseases of plants and the technique involved in research in this 
group of diseases, (c) ability to initiate independent research and to guide 
and inspire such work in assistants. Candidates will be required to prrauce 
evidence of ability to conduct research and to submit copies of papers 
published by them. Successful research in moseic diseases will be regard- 
ed an additional qualification. Pay Bs. 850-86-700 per mensem. No 
concessions based on non-Asiatic domicile. Post temporary for about 
two years, including one year’s probation. No age limits. Women 
eligible. Government servants eligible if permitted to apply by their 
departments. The appointing authority intends to appoint a Muslim 
if such a person is on the list of “candidates suitable for appointment” 
submitted by the Public Service Commission. Canvassing in any form 
will disqualify. Last date for receipt of applications, Wlh August, 1935. 
Prescribed application forms and further particulars may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Public Service Commission, Simla. Applicants for forms 
must mention the name of the post. 
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I think that the poorest he that is in England hath a life to live 
*• as the richest he,” argued Col. Rainboro’ at a famous meeting of 
the Council of OflScers in 1647 and he was answered by Ireton, 
Cromwell’s son-in-law, with the remark that it was only the men 
of property with their stake in the country who should have the pass- 
port to power. This argument, decided at the time in favour of the 
inegalitarian Treton, raised a fundamental problem, not entirely settled 
yet, the problem of the basis of community. Is it possible to speak 
of a society where the few order the destinies of the many, as & com- 
munity ? Can community flourish where the principle of private 
profit is sacrosanct, where property has irresponsible power over the 
masses ? How is one to explain the many distempers of society, if 
the sense of community is genuinely widespread ? ,We discover, in 
short, that there is a continual conflict between the claims of property 
and the claims of civilisation, of peace, of social well-being, and that 
our present discontents are due, pre-eminently, to that conflict. 
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Professor Maciver defines community as the Kin occupying 
a terrain.” The definition is brief, but not inadequate, since it 
brings out admirably the two essentials of community — physical con- 
tiguity and mental kinship. Men are said to form a community when 
they live together in social relationship, adhere, more or less, to the 
same customs and traditions and are conscious, to some extent, of 
common social purposes. They have a sense of belonging together, 
a kind of ” we-sentiment,” to use Oppenheiraer’s expres-sion, a feeling, 
besides, that each has a role to play and a cause to serve. The emo- 
tions of sympathy and self-subordination in human beings demand, as it 
were, the communal life ; its organisation is a necessity of society. The 
emphasis, thus, is not so much upon territorial adjacency as on the 
consciousness of community among its members. The true community 
is not administrative ; it is psychological. Its borders are thus 
capable of infinite expansion. We have come to recognise that the 
process which has extended the community from the family to the 
village and from the village to the nation, must not, necessarily, stop 
at that limit ; there are the magistral demands of civilisation to consi- 
der. The delimitation of the community and the conflict of loyalty 
that it may imply, serves therefore as the measure of the reality of the 
particular communal obligation, 

A study of the past and pre.seut structure of society, however, 
makes one doubt if ever the concept of community has been, in fact, 
realised. Slavery that was once universal and has even yet to be 
entirely stamped out, is a complete barrier to community. We learn 
from Plato and Thucydides that in classical Greece, every city was 
two cities at war with each other, a city of the rich and a city of the 
poor. Caste, notably in India — and the feudal order everywhere appro- 
ximated to the caste system — has meant an absolute and permanent 
stratification of the community. The eminent American sociologist, 
Thorstein Veblen, in his ” Theory of the Leisure Class,” has shown 
how a section of society secured by main force its conspicuous exemp- 
tion from all u.seful employment ; their descendants to-day are the 
wealthy parasites who never contribute a day's effort to the world’s 
work, while millions of men and women never know respite from 
unremitting toil. 

The ‘ Salons ’ must have rocked with laughter when Voltaire 
said ; ” We have never claimed to enlighten shoemakers and servant 
girls ; they are the portion of the apostles.” The degradation of th9 
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ordinary was the occasion <rf mirth ; its cruel secret never under- 
stood. Aristocrats) of course, have always felt immeasurably supe- 
rior to the common herd, but more than that, they have welcomed the 
degradation of the lowly as a guarantee of their own security. What- 
ever the explanation of Voltaire’s Wit, it shows, no doubt, a deficient 
sense of community. It is no wonder that in the atmosphere of that 
age, Rousseau, as someone has said, lived perpetually in that mood 
of Dr. Johnson when he waited in the anteroom of Chesterfield. In 
nineteenth century England, it is significant to notice, Ruskin always 
referred to the people as ‘ you ; ’ with Carlyle, they were even further 
away, they were * They ; ’ it was with Morris, who, incidentally, 
believed in the class straggle, that the people were always ‘ We.* 
Only last year, H. G. Wells, in his autobiography, made an astonish- 
ing lapse when he wrote : " For the purposes of revolutionary theory the 
rest of humanity matters only as the texture of mud matters when 
we design a steam dredger to keep a channel clear.” But if a 
reviewer pertiuently asked, the people's name is mud anyway, why 
bother to dredge it ? And for what precisely, when we have thrown 
out the mud, shall we have cleared the channel ? Community, appa- 
rently, has a long way still to travel before it is genuinely felt. 

The general'acquiescence of the poorer classes in a condition of 
things that by no ethical standard is justifiable, is an amazing 
phenomenon ; but it is not more amazing than the exploitation 
by the fortunate few of a whole range of emotions in defence 
of a vicious economic system. If there were none to suffer, how 
could the feelings of generosity and sympathy with ^ suffering 
find satisfaction? So probably the argument, if ever frankly 
formulated, would have run, and the suffering of the many be justi- 
fied us an essential back-ground for the “nobility" of the few. We 
find, for instance, the “ saintly ” Hannah More, admonishing the 
famine-stricken women of her village, Shipham, to be grateful to “an 
all-wiss and gracious Providence ” for “ the benefits flowing from the 
distinction of rank and fortune, which have enabled the high so 
liberally to assist the low.”* In something of the same spirit, the 
Pope, speaking in 1930 over the radio, ‘ Urbi et orbi,’ referred to the 
rich as ” the guardians and distributors of the Almighty’s wealth, 
to whom Jesus Christ himself entrusted the fate of the [loor ” and 

• 

t J. L, A Bftrbara Hammood, Tht Town Labourer, (ed. 1930), p. 239. 
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advised the poor “ to remember the example of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, not to disdain bis poverty and his promises, not to disdain the 
accumulations of spiritual wealth so accessible to them in our day, and 
aiming towards a better life within permissible limits.” The Pope 
certainly was aware of the enormous wealth of the Church and very 
likely also of the fact that the ” poor ” have little or no real opportu- 
nity to ” accumulate spiritual wealth ” when they are manacled to 
an economic system, that is too much of the earth, earthy. Not so 
very long ago, in our own country, Mahatma Gandhi adjudicating upon 
an issue between the owners and workers of certain Abmedabad cotton 
mills, delivered himself of the astonishing remark that the workers 
should not grudge their masters their wealth, for their labour was 
their own capital — a remark that showed not only his abysmal igno- 
rance of burning economic problems, but what is very much more 
serious, an unforgivable forgetfulness that a difference in bargaining 
power weighs the scales far too heavily against the workers. It drives 
one to despair when banal remarks such as these — the Pope’s or the 
Mahatma’s — appear to receive a patient and respectful hearing. The 
sense of community shall never flourish so long as society, with the 
blessing of its notables, organises inequality, not only of wealth but 
of opportunity, an inequality which it defends with arguments that are 
not less mischievous because they are often so unconsciously pathetic. 

For us in India, coiniuunity is little more than an abstraction, 
a pleasant myth. Is Bengal a community, where 25% of its appalling 
infant mortality i.s due, as Dr. Bentley calculated, to preventible dis- 
eases, while the zemindars, as the Simon Commission, certainly not 
unfriendly to ve.sled interests, reckoned, appropriate three-quarters of 
the tax paid, while usurers, according to the Whitley Report, not 
unoften charge 1125% interest, while jute mills pay enormous dividends 
and have no compunction in ruthlessly attacking the workers’ lowly 
standard of living What is one to say of Bombay, where investiga- 
tion by Government officers in 1921-22 revealed that 97% of the 
working class lived in one-room tenements with 0 to 9 persons in a 
room and that 98% of the children of Bombay mill-workers were given 
opium that they might not disturb their parents toiling for their food.^ 


* Hooghly Jnte Mills Ltd. paid on an average, for t'le period 1918-29, 12«% per Moam 
a> dividend and it was dpring tbat tuna that the directors decided to (oroe the workers to 
work longer for lew wegee; Me Joan Beaurhamp, “ British Imperialism in Indie*’ (1984) 
p. 67. 

* " Leboar Ga»tte,” Sept. 1922; Whitley Report; Beenchemp. op, eit,, p. 119. 
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In 1920, the more important cotton mills paid an average dividend of 
120%, the highest figure being as much as 865% ; some shareholders 
are reported to have asked for as high a figure as 500% . At the other 
end of the scale, we get the lurid information that in 1926 the rate of 
infant mortality in Bombay’s one-room tenements was 577 per 1,000 
births, as against 251 per 1,000 in tenements with two rooms and 107 
per 1,000 in hospitals. The national movement of 1929-31 increased 
Abmedabad’s prosperity, while in 1931 the Textile Union reported 
that 16,000 workers’ tenements were unfit for human habitation.^ Till 
1923, there were no legal restrictions as regards the employment of 
children in mines, and in 1931 the mines inspector’s report recorded 
the employment underground of 8,458 children under twelve. The 
modern factory legislation, besides, applies roughly to some one and a 
half million out of a total of twenty-three million industrial wage- 
earners. Our community in India has for its background the abomi- 
nable ‘bidi’ factories on one band, where children of five, whose 
parents are in debt to their employers, sleep on germ-laden dust and 
on the other, the interminable corps of beggars displaying their 
nauseous scars before pilgrims assembled in sacred places or looking 
for something that can possibly be eaten from out of the refuse heaped 
in front of houses where, but the night before, there had been merry 
wedding feasts. 

Those who are interested in the social history of England will 
find in, say, the works of the Hammonds a massive and horrifying 
indictment of upper-class greed. Tlie abominations in the mills and 
mines of early industrialism, repeated now on Indian soil, are a trite, 
yet significant, theme. The aristocracy was certainly not without 
its own brand of culture, but the agony of tortured children, who were 
forced to play the most infamous part in the industrial life of the time, 
was an undertone, as Bertrand Bussell has said, to the elegant con- 
versation of Holland House. In 1818, a number of medical men gave 
evidence before the House of Lords that nothing was so good 
for the health of children as 15 hours a day in factories. “ One well- 
known doctor even refused to commit himself to the statement thkt a 
child’s health would be injured by standing for twenty-three out of the 
twenty-four hours.” ^ Attempts to reform abuses by means of labour 

* Of. Atoo Pearte, " The Cation Induetry of Indie " (199!>) ; Benuchemp, op. pp. 
64, 106, 114, 118. The wey the mill-iobbers leorait lehour from the villages emoonti to 
soinethiog like ohild-el every. 

* Ii. A Betbere Hammond, op. etf., p. 107. 
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organisation were punished, to take a typical instance, by the trans- 
portation of six Dorchester labourers across the seas in 1834 — a most 
flagrant instance of class tyranny and class prejudice. The new 
middle class was perfectly ready, for its own ends, to make use of the 
numbers and the enthusiasm of the Chartists. It was only when the 
increased strength of the workers as an organised class, with their 
Trade Union and Co-operative movements, enabled them to demand 
rights, that their masters made any concessions. The facts of history 
are against the notion that the growth of democracy has been due to a 
general “ liberalising ” of social ideas and attitudes ; political rights 
have really been won by organised class power. 

There has been in England, of recent years, a great increase in 
State expenditure on social services; but for all that, the ideal of a 
true community is still far up in the clouds. In the “ Economic 
Journal ” of December 1929, Professor Ginsberg showed how, inspite 
of a certain increase of mobility upwards in the present generation, 
there seems no indication that the reserves of ability in the lower 
classes are being depleted. In the columns of the “ Times,” there 
appear letters deploring, in the flrst instance, the wickedness of some 
section of the community in pressing for increased expenditure on 
social services which benefit them and their children, and urging, in 
the next, the importance of so reducing taxation that other sections 
may have more to spend on themselves. “ As long as they are sure,” 
says Professor Tawney, ” that they are masters of the situation and 
will bold what they have, they are all kindness and condescension.” 
Workers, say, in Glasgow are living in conditions of unspeakable dirt 
and degradation, while a diamond millionaire from South Africa 
vouchsafes to the press the precious information that be had spent on 
redecorating his Surrey mansion, lately burnt down, the sum of 
J(!25,000.® The “ two nations ” of which Disraeli spoke, have not 
yet coalesced to form a single community. 

In France, the classic land of ” liberty, equality and fraternity,” 
the demand of the Paris workers, always referred to by middle-class 
historians as ” the mob,” that liberty and equality should apply to 
them as to their betters, was met, notably in 1871, by the most ruth- 
less whiff of grapesbot. The Denikins and Wrangels and Kolchaks 
bad no compunction in attempting to destroy the social economy of 

( Cf, A. Hutt, " Condition of the WoHdng Clue in Oreat-Britsin ” (1088) | B. H. 
Tumej. Equality ” (1881). 
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Bassift in the interests of privilege. The janissaries of Austrian fascism 
felt no qualms in relentlessly sweeping away the achievements of social 
democracy. The idea of community is irrelevant in China or in the 
countries of Sooth America, which are potentially rich beyond all 
dreams, while the workers and peasants are poor beyond description. 
Japan is far>famed for her supposed social solidarity ; but five great 
firms there control almost the entire industrial life while the annual 
interest on the peasants' debt is greater than the yearly value, in de- 
pression prices, of the total agricultural produce.^ What, then is 
the reality of community when the fundamental power in every capi- 
talist “ democratic ” country is Money Power ? * 

In war-time, we hoar, devotion to the community is at its white 
heat. But what a cruel deception is practised by the powers that be, 
what tiny ends are unwittingly served by men who felt patriotism 
tearing their heart-strings ! Few will be found to deny that the 
British occupation of Egypt was undertaken in the interests of British 
bondholders, or that the Houth African war was simply a sordid chase 
for gold. The long story of intervention and war in Mexico or South 
America, culminating in the infamous savagery over Gran Chaco, is a 
dreadful record of capitalist cupidity. The race for oil, for coal, for 
timber, for fortifications in an imperial chain ; the inhuman barbarities 
of the Congo ; the strangulation of Korea and Manchuria ; the fight 
between Germany and the Entente for world hegemony — they are all 
variations on a single theme, a theme that, whatever its explanation, 
has not the slightest affiliation with the idea of community. The 
Briey scandal during the Great War is probably the most shameful 
instance of the deliberate sacrifice of the communal interest to the 
avarice of a few. 

The search for the community leads, thus, to the melancholy 
conclusion that though we instinctively desire it, our social economy 
persistently thwarts its development. There may be, sometimes, an 
appearance of community ; but that is because men, inured to slavery, 
have been known to hug their chains and rend the would-be liberator. 
The danger of revolt is, of course, obviated in such cases ; but such a 
system is without reserves, the potential energy of intelligent will-power 

T “ The Aims of Japen ” by ' Earasian,* “ Political Qoartprly," Jnly-Sept., 1984, 

* On this theme, oee B. D. Cbarqaea and A. H. Bwen,' “ Profits end Politics " (1083). 

* See “ Patriotism, Limited ’’ (Onion of Democratic Control, 1933) ; on this topic, see 
generally Laski’s article in '' The Intelligent Man’s Way to prevent War ” (1933), and also 
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that might have been available in times of stress, is lacking. The 
apparent tranquillity masks a more profound disharmqpy ; constraint 
has extirpated those rudiments of free co-operation thal'are the breath 
of the life of society. Community, in short, cannot be, when there is 
not an unfaked identity of interest. 

It is, of course, a fact that at present the higher income groups 
supply in proportion to their numbers many more persons of distinction 
and high social achievement. This is often used as an argument for 
the intrinsic superiority of those groups, whose privilege is, thus, a 
guarantee of service to the community. But, with more logic, it can 
be made an argument for the expansion of opportunity. Successful 
men flatter themselves with the reflection tliat ability is entirely the 
victor in competition. But ability is not, as G. E. G. Gatlin has put 
it, like a pound of butter, either there or not there. It needs an 
appropriate atmosphere for its growth and there is any amount of 
evidence tliat di/Terence of nourishment, for instance, results not only 
in difference of physical size, as ilr. Tawney has shown, but also in 
the difference of capacity to put up a fight in this harsh world of ours. 
Most of us live in the haunting fear of insecurity ; the beauty of living 
is not for us. If ours was a truly organic society, we would not see 
the indifference or somewhat contemptuous pity usually felt towards 
poverty. Any objective test, that is, reveals a very low state of com- 
munity sentiment, a deficient ‘ we-feeling.’ Community, let it be 
emphasised, essentially denotes the more positive aspects of social inter- 
action. So long, therefore, as the personality and interests of the 
overwhelming majority are ineffective, it is, at best, dormant. So long 
as what are called the lower orders continue to be those that live by 
obeying orders, community remains an abstraction. As Lenin called 
liberty under capitalism a bourgeois illu.sion, we may call community in 
the same context a myth. Society must be classlesj, if community is 
to be a reality. 


Waltair. 



IS SCIENCE A MENACE TO CIVIUSATION ? 

S. E. MITRA, D.SC. (PABIS)' 

Sir Rashbehary Ohose Professor of Physics, Calcutta University. 

T here are many in these days to whom the benefits conferred by 
Science upon human society are so evident that they consider the 
introduction of such a subject as the presentone “ Menace to Civilisation*' 
a superfluity. One hopes there might be many more like them. But, 
unfortunately, there are others, and quite a large number of them 
to whom the boons of Science are not so evident and .who consider 
Science to be the source of many of the miseries with which human 
society is afflicted to-day. Such a view is held not by the common 
unthinking public, but by persons whose position in the intellectual 
world is unquestionable. Even an astute politician like Winston 
Cbnrchill is in doubts as to whether we have not already had a surfeit 
of scientific discoveries and their applications. In an interesting 
article embodying his anticipations of what would happen fifty years 
hence, we find him saying : 

" It would be much better to call a halt in material progress and 
discovery rather than be mastered by our own apparatus and the 
forces which it directs. There are secrets too mysterious for man 
in his present state to know; secrets which, once penetrated, may be 
fatal to human happiness and glory. But the busy bands of the 
Scientists are already fumbling with the keys of all the chambers 
hitherto forbidden to mankind. Without an equal growth of Mercy, 
Pity, Peace and Love, Science may destroy all that makes human 
life majestic and tolerable. There never was a time when the inherent 
virtue of human beings required more strong and confident expres- 
sions in daily life ; there never was a time when the hope of 
immortality and the disdain of earthly power and achievement were 
more necessary for the children of men.*' 

Then again, — “Projects undreamt of by past generations will 
absorb our immediate descendants ; forces terrific and devastating 
will be in their hands ; comforts, activities, amenities, pleasures will 
crowd upon them; but their hearts will ache, their lives will be 
barren, if they have no vision above material things. And with the 

2 
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hopes and powers will come dangers out of all proportions to the 
growth of man’s intellect, or to the strength of his character or 
institutions. Once more the choice is offered between ‘ Blessing 
and Cursing.’ ” 

The sentiments expressed above bear close resemblance to the 
views of Indian sages of old exhorting man to turn his attention from 
material to spiritual things. They are also remarkably similar to 
those often uttered by a great man of modern India. The views of 
Mahatma Gandhi on the ills of material civilisation are too well 
known to need reiteration in this connection and afford one further 
illustration of the old adage, the extremes often meet. 

Over and above the charge, namely that Science is undermining 
the foundation of our social structure and destroying Civilisation — a 
charge which is generally made by those who survey from a philo- 
sophical standpoint the amazing progress and change in the modes 
of our lives during the last hundred years — there are other charges 
made from other and perhaps narrower points of view. 

The political economists say that Science by inventing labour- 
saving machines is causing on the one hand over-production and on 
the other hand unemployment, and is thus responsible for the present 
world-depression. 

The humanitarians say that the most sinister and diabolical 
development of Science is seen in the invention of engines of des- 
truction — armaments — under the crushing burden of which every 
nation is now groaning. By providing unscrupulous persons with 
formidable weapons of undreamt of power — weapons — such that by 
the mere switching of a button it is possible to bring annihilation to 
a vphole army of soldiers or to a whole [wpulation of a crowded city, 
Science is only leading mankind to destruction. 

Every thoughtful individual enjoying the rbaterial blessings of 
modern scientific and organized Civilisation will ask, if these accusa- 
tions against Science are all true. If Science is really as black as 
it is painted. If it is really leading him, his cherished ideals and 
the society he lives in, slowly but relentlessly to the precipice over 
which they must one day fall and sink into abysmal depths. If the 
so-called blessings of Science are merely blessings in disguise, and 
if beneath this superficial veneer is to be found the corse for genera- 
tions to come? The answer to these questions is not very simple 
and it is not possible either, in the small time at my disposal ( to 
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discuss them in detail and from every aspect. As an humble votary 
of Science, I have sometimes thought over these questions, and I 
will attempt here to sketch briefly the lines of my reasoning which 
has led me to the belief that Science is wrongly accused of the evils— 
real or imaginary — of modern social organisation. 

The issue will be made clear and much confusion of thought 
avoided if 1 state at the outset what Science is and what its function 
and aim are. Science is systematised knowledge. Its function is 
to study by observation and experimentation the natural phenomena 
perceptible by our senses with a view to classify them. In course of 
this classification or systematisation the Scientist discovers laws by 
which the various natural phenomena are related to one another. The 
greater the range of phenomena embraced by such a law the greater 
is its value to the Scientist. Newton's Law of Gravitation is an 
' instance of such a law. The aim of the Scientist is to discover 
that all embracing basic law by which all the observed phenomena 
of the visible universe can be explained. He does not know if he 
will ever be able to discover that law, but he works with that aim in 
view. He believes that each new discovery takes him one step nearer 
to his goal. 

What, bov9ever, is the purpose the Scientist has in view in his 
advance towards his aim? Why does he devote bis life and energy 
to the search of this elusive and unattainable law? What is he to 
to gain by it ? His object is not a utilitarian one; his only gain is his 
intellectual satisfaction. The hope that be will know more, that 
be will have a deeper understanding of nature, is enough to sustain 
him in his toils. The craving for knowledge which every human 
being has finds perhaps its highest and sublimest expression in the 
Scientist. How can be then, cloistered as he is in his laboratory, 
investigating in a detached spirit oblivious of his surroundings the 
laws of nature, be held responsible for the ills and ailments from 
which modern Civilised Society is suffering ? Surely, the Scientist is 
the most harmless person in the world. 

At this stage I will be asked, if not the Scientist who then is 
responsible for the innumerable adjuncts of civilisation with which 
we are surrounded and which have made life in modern society so 
complex? Who is responsible for telephone and radio, for motor 
car and aeroplane, for air-conditioning and refrigerator, for dynamite 
and submarine? The people who are directly responsible for these 
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are not Scientists. For want of a better name, without moaning 
any disrespect, I will call them exploiters. There are two classes 
of them.^ The first is the inventor who exploits discoveries made 
by Scientists and the second is the industrial capitalist who exploits 
original devices fashioned by inventors. The inventor judges the 
importance of a scientific discovery not by its intrinsic value, but 
by the possibility of its utilisation for constructing new types of 
machines for harnessing natural forces. The industrialist judges the 
importance of an invention not by its ingenuity and cleverness, but 
its commercial possibility, by the possible monetary gain it may 
yield. There have been in recent years scientific discoveries of the 
very first magnitude. The principle of relativity enunciated by 
Einstein is a land-mark in the progress of Science in modern times. 
Transmutation of one element into another, changing mercury to 
gold—the realisation of the dream of the alchemist, is one of the 
finest achievements of experimental Physics. But these discoveries 
leave the inventor and the industrialist cold. They see nothing in 
them. The theory of relativity with its novel ideas of time and space 
does not help the inventor in producing a better machine for harness- 
ing natural forces and the costly laboratory process of transmutation 
of mercury to gold does not interest the financier as a business 
proposition. The attitude of the inventor or the industrialist towards 
a scientific discovery is quite different from that of the Scientist. 

In former times the inventor and the capitalist worked in isolated 
spheres. The inventor often failed to get proper support as his ideas 
were in advance of his times. The capitalist could not take a long 
view and hesitated to finance an invention because it did not promise 
immediate yield. Conditions have changed now. A person with an 
inventive brain finds ready welcome in the research laboratories of 
the great industries. His inventive genius is jo guided that fruits 
of his labour find immediate application. The industries have not 
stopped here, but have gone even one step further. Realising that 
without discovery of new scientific truths progress is retarded, they 
are engaging Scientists of the highest distinction and providing them 
with research facilities and laboratory equipments undreamt of by 
any University. The Scientist can work there in an atmosphere 
of research as detached from the din and bustle of commercial life 
as in a University. This combination, that of the Scientist, the 
Inventor, and the Capitalist, is perhaps the most formidable force 
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at work in our present generation and is shaping the destinies of 
nations. The true Scientist who is an idealist has unoonsciousJy 
and unwittingly slipped into this combination and has been instru- 
mental in making Civilisation what it is to>day. A large portion of 
the share of praise or blame which should have come to persons who 
commercialise his discoveries for service or dis-service of iru^nkind is 
showered or thrown on his head. 

Be that as it may, it cannot be gainsaid that as long as Scientists 
go on discovering new truths and laws, these will be exploited by 
inventors and capitalists for their own purpose. In these circums- 
tances, it may be asked if the process of commercialisation of 
scientific discoveries which is now proceeding on an unprecedented 
scale and with which the march of Civilisation is so intimately 
associated should be allowed to continue. If, as a section of thought- 
ful people say we should not call a halt. If, it is not desirable that in 
the interests of humanity a world dictator should arise and close the 
research laboratories of the industrial organisations of all the countries 
and, to eradicate the root of the evil, imprison in solitary cells all 
the Scientists who provide materials pounced upon by the 
exploiters. 

The answer to these questions depends upon what we call Civili- 
sation. We will leave aside for the moment the question if Civilisa- 
tion connotes increase of the amenities and comforts our daily life. 
The popular belief no doubt links the two together, but opinions 
differ on this point. There will, however, be general agreement if I 
say, progress of Civilisation is synonymous with increase in the bounds 
of human knowledge with man’s greater and greater mastery of the 
forces of nature, with improved opportunities for enjoying a fuller life 
and with diffusion of culture not for the fortunate few, but for all. 
Judged from this standpoint, it must be admitted that Science and 
Industry and also the much maligned exploiters have contributed 
immensely towards the progress of Civilisation. 

The bounds of human knowledge in all its departments have been 
enlarged enormously during the last hundred years. The department 
in which the greatest progress has been made is perhaps Science, and 
this has influenced to a marked degree other spheres of learning. If 
Newton were to be reborn to-day in our midst, he would be amosed 
at the extent and depth of the understanding of natural phenomena by 
the modern Physicist. Be will And that the basic laws of the laate- 
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rial universe — laws associated with bis name — have been remodelled to 
fit in with our profoundly modified ideas regarding the nature of the 
material world. Physics is now encroaching upon Metaphysics and 

t 

Philosophy. 

And, this ever widening knowledge is not confined, as in olden 
times, in musty volumes accessible only to the learned few. Scientific 
inventions have brought knowledge and education, in however crude a 
form it might be, to the doors of millions. The printing press, which 
in former times was the only agency for dissemination of knowledge 
and education is now supplemented by the radio, the talkie, the 
picture telegraphy, and the television. Not only news and pictures 
of topical events, but also views on cultural subjects expounded by 
specialists are fiashed across space from one corner of the globe to 
the other for millions of eager listeners. If need be, they are record- 
ed in picture and sound on films for future use. A man not knowing 
the three B’s can get rudiments of knowledge and culture through 
these novel agencies. The printing machinery too has developed 
amazingly. It is now nothing less than a Robot and is able to print 
sheets in millions instead of in thousands in a few hours’ time. The 
best books of the world are thus available at prices to suit everybody’s 
pocket. The rapid method of printing and the ‘quick means of 
transport by air, land or water have increased the circulation of 
newspaper enormously. These in their turn help to spread education 
and culture to remote villages. Without any conscious effort the 
general level of intelligence, education and culture of the masses is 
slowly and steadily rising. An average person of a modern civilised 
seciety is more educated, better informed and better cared for than one 
of the last generation. This is surely accelerating and not retarding 
the progress of Civilisation. Science is perhaps giving Civilisation a 
new shape, but it is certainly not leading it to destr iction. 

Leaving the cultural side, let us consider the material side of 
Civilisation. A cultured man must live and must earn his daily 
bread. Is Science helping him in this, or is it hindering him from 
earning an honest living ? The political economist here expresses 
his doubts. He accuses the machine which is the direct product of the 
application of Science as responsible for overproduction and unemploy- 
ment, and as a contributing factor to world depression. Volumes have 
been written on this subject by experts. Not being an expert myself, 
I will consider the question from a commonsense point of view. 
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Begarding overproduction, is it really true that we are producing 
more than we need the articles of bare necessity ? T ake an example. 
India has a population of about 350 millions. Of these, let us say 
each of 250 millions of men, boys and girls require a new pair of 
dhoties or saries per year. Are we producing in this country or im- 
porting from outside this requisite numbers of dhoties and saries ? 
No. far less. As a consequence, there are millions of people in India 
who have got to manage with deplorably scanty chitbing. Similar 
considerations applied to other articles of necessity will show that far 
from overproduction we are not producing enough It is thus idle 
to blame the quantity of production whatever that might be when the 
fault lies in unequal and inequitable distribution. 

Regarding machines causing unemployment, the position may 
be summarised thus : 

It is true that in some cases men are thrown out of work by 
machines perhaps by hundreds. But it is equally true that in many 
more cases men are absorbed by machines perhaps by thousands. If 
some machines destroy jobs, there are others which create them. 
Figures which are available for America the country of vastly pro- 
ductive machines corroborate this. In 1880 there were 340 jobs for 
every 1,000 people. In spite of the rapid development of machines in 
the next 20 years there were 383 jobs for every thousand in 1900. In 
the next 30 years machines were introduced in industries at an amazing 
rate, yet 1930 saw 400 jobs for every 1000 people. What then 
is the basis of the shibboleth that machines destroy jobs ? 

There is another point which should be remembered in this connec- 
tion. Machine has in innumerable instances released man from 
drudgery and from unintelligent and dangerous work, — work in which 
a man is nothing but an automaton, a hired power unit and paid as 
such. Machine has not only rescued him from this, hot has reduced 
his hours of work. The labour saved by the machine has gone 
directly to benefit the labourer who can now earn as much or more in 
six days' work of 8 hours each as be used to do in pre-machine days 
in seven days' work of 12 hours each. Machine has no doubt paid 
enormous dividends in money to the capitalist, but it has not neglected 
the worker, and has paid him in kind. 

Finally, Science has been accused of being a danger to world 
peace because it has helped the invention of new equipments of War. 
Here again the accusation is unjust. The root cause is the suspicion 
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and distrnst which one nation harbours against another. This is kept 
alive by interested persons or by industrial combines, and their lust 
and greed are totisfied by nations who go on multiplying their arma- 
ments. The remedy lies not in banishing Science, but in cultivating 
our moral sense and in realising that, desire of personal or national 
gain must be subordinated to that higher goal towards which humanity 
is proceeding, namely the evolution of a better man 

If a scientifically-minded person were to glance round and survey 
the world conditions to-day, he would be at a loss to discover the 
cause of the depression in trade, the unemployment, the war-atmos- 
phere, and the general dissatisfaction with the state of things. What 
is amiss to-day ? The world is as rich in natural resources as it was a 
century ago. Nay, it is more. The advance in Scientific knowledge 
and its applications have made available new resources and have in- 
creased the productivity of labour ten-tbousand-fold. If used intelli- 
gently the material wealth ought to provide sufficiently for our needs. 
No one need be poor. There should be food, raiment and shelter 
for everybody, no drudgery, and education with plenty of leisure 
to enjoy life. 

If Science is to be blamed, it is to be blamed for having given 
ns knowledge, power and resources, but not wisdom to apply them 
rationally. 

Let os hope that nations would be wise enough to organise the 
resources and power derived from Scientific progress, and to distribute 
equitably the material wealth produced thereby, and when this 
happens we would be awakened from the nightmare in which we see 
people starve while there is no dearth in land.* 

Calcutta. 

* Adapted b; the author from his talk given at the Botarv Club, Calcatta, on Tueadajr, 
July 18. 1935 
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A VERY important document of the sixteenth century in the domain 
of politics is the semi-Hindu, semi- Moslem treatise in Persian 
entitled the Ain-i-Akbari* by Abul Fazl (1551-1G02). It was composed 
about 1596-1597. 

A glance at the table of contents of the Ain-i-Akbari exhibits its 
rough similarity in formal features with a Hindu Nitisastra. .We 
may call it the Akbar-niti, so to say. The contents are in short as 
follows ; — 

I. The Household. The Treasury. The Mint, The Method 
of separating the silver from the gold. Illuminations. The 
Kitchen. The Days of Abstinence. Writing and Painting. 
The Arsenal. Elephants. Horses. Camels. Cow-stables. Bnild- 
ings. Building materials, etc. 

II. The Army. The Civil Services. Salaries. Donations. 
Feasts. Regulations regarding marriages. Regulations regard* 
ing education. The Admiralty. 

III. The Eras (Hindu and other). Revenues. Measure- 
ments. The Executive. The Judiciary. Nineteen Years* Bates 
of Revenue. 

IV. The Twelve Subahs or Provinces. The Assessment 
of Land. 

V. A description of Hindustan. The character of the 
Hindus. Their Astronomy and Geography. The Nine Philo- 
sophies. The Eighteen Vidyas. The Eighteen Puranas. The 
Eighteen Smritis. Music. Rajaniti (Politics). Vyavahara (Law)* 
Marriages. Festivals, etc. 

VI. Moral Sentences. Epigrams. Rules of Wisdom ema- 
nating from the Emperor, etc. 

• t The iet-i-AAtari (Otkatto 1878). Vol. I. p. hz> See aIm Oladeia’s 

teMwUtfam (iften AAbari). 

9 
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The Ain-i-Ahhari is generally considered to be an Imperial Gazet- 
teer of Moghul India. But it is not quite correct to describe it as a 
Gazetteer in the strictest sense of the term. The descriptive and 
statistical dala bearing on Akbar’s time, especially on the Subahs or 
provinces, are certainly to be found in this treatise. But the author 
is not all an historian or statistician. He has his interpretations, 
messages, and moral ideas to propagate and they do not appear to be 
in any way subsidiary to something else. Abul Fazl is indeed a 
student of ethics, spirituality, life’s mission and so forth. He is a 
philosopher. 

Many passages and pa?agraphs, nay, chapters of the Ain-i-Akbari 
cannot be taken as contributions to objective history or records of 
actual facts. Even in regard to the land revenue settlements and 
figures relating thereto as given by Abul Fazl one is not quite clear 
as to whether we always and everywhere have the things actually in 
force, or come across the general scheme of financial administration 
such as served as the basis for executive action. These features of 
Abul Fazl’s treatise become apparent by the side of another great 
Persian work, the Scir Miilaklimn ‘ (View of Modern Times), the 
history of India after Aurangzib, composed by Golam Hussein of 
Bengal in 17.80, This work of the eighteenth century' is more objec- 
tive as history, although no doubt it is furui.shed with its personal 
equation as every historical composition is bound to be. A comparison 
with such formally historical treatises enables us to feel that the Ain i- 
Akbari’s place in the history of [wlitical, economic and financial 
literature cannot be limited to its realistic historicity alone. The 
work has been conceived by the author as a much more than historical 
treatise. It is an account in which the mes-sages, norms, ideals, etc., 
play as prominent a role as the objective book-keeping and compilation 
of registers. 

The Khaiinia (supplement) to the Mirat-i-Alnnadi ’ (History of 
Gujarat) in Persian by Ali Muhammad Eban, which was composed 
between 17.50 and 1760 and is somewhat contemporaneous with the 
Seir Mutahherin, is likewise another work with which it should be 
considered generally irrelevant to compare the Ain-i-Akbari, The 
author of this Khatima , although influenced in scholarship by Abul 

1 Bog. transi by M. Raymond (Calr-utta J002), /oar Tolnmes. 

* Eoglish translation by Rawab Gyed AH and C. N. Seddon (Baroda, 1034), 
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Fazl, has produced nothing but a descriptive work, almost A guide^! 
book, so to say, to the shrines of the saints, Hindu temples, etc., as 
well as a register of the Government officials and departments, the 
Sarkars paying tribute, and so forth. 

A work like this may be drawn upon by the researchers of to-day 
as a source-book for the economic, administrative and socio-religious 
facts and institutions of Gujarat in the eighteenth century Without 
even a word of criticism. There is nothing else in the Khatima to 
occupy the reader's interest or intellect. The atmosphere in the Ain-i- 
Akbari is far otherwise. 

In the preface to the Book which is given over to Hindu civilisa- 
tion Abul Fazl enables us to see something of his inner springs of 
action. The “ love of his native country,” Hindustan, is referred 
by himself in so many words as one of the motives impelling to him 
to write this history. He is one of the first “ patriots ” of modern 
India. We are also told that the desire to remove the strife and 
animosity between the diverse races of India (Hindus and Moslems) is 
also an urge in tins literary endeavour. He wants to function as a bridge 
between the two great religions, to be a peace-maker. The ambition 
of establishing peace and unanimity is a burning passion with him. 

This T ntrodViction gives us seven reasons for the origin of conflict 
among persons of diverse religions. In his treatment of the subject 
we come into contact with a brain whicli is not only modern in its 
make-up but which it is almost impossible to improve upon. He is dis- 
cussing, of course, tlie problems of other religions, especially Islam 
vis-h-vi>t Hinduism. But in his analysis are to be found the profoundest 
considerations of comparative sociology with reference to the race- 
questions. As an e.ssay in toleration this Introduction can be used 
even to-day anywhere on earth. His logic is unchalleugable in theory 
and fruitful in practice. 

The comparative method is a remarkable trait of Abul Fazl's 
logic. This manifests itself not only in the discussion of the questions 
relating to the conflicts arising from the diversity of faiths but also in 
the manner in which he deals with the arts and sciences of the 
Hindus. At important points he turns to the Greeks and places 
Hindu achievements by the side of those of the former. In astroqomy 
be finds analogy with Ptolemy and remembers the Persian, the 
Egyptian and the Greek philosophers. The references to Greek 
culture couititute the general perspective, so to say of his researches 
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in “Indology.” As one of the founders of comparative methodology in 
world-culture this Indian Mussalman of the sixteenth century deservea 
his rightful place in the history of science and philosophy and is 
by all means a great precursor of the Hindu Bammohan Boy of the 
end of the eighteenth and the early nineteenth centuries. 

Abul Fazl’s ideals are definite and precise. It is the moral and 
social philosophy that concerns him the most. History, economics, 
statistics, biography, the personality of Akbar are to him but the pegs 
on which to hang bis inoralizings, ideals and spiritual propaganda. 
There is hardly any chapter of importance, especially in the first two 
Books in which we do not again and again come into contact with this 
great key to his life. He is writing about Akbar’s India or rather 
about Akbar himself but all the time with an eye to the illustration of 
his own spiritual ideals. To him Akbar is an interesting character 
simply because it is this monarch who happens to embody all that he 
considers to be great and divine in personal and public life. 

Tbrougbout the Ain-i~Ahbari we encounter but one problem. To 
the author it is a moral problem and a political problem in one. He is 
never tired of discussing it or referring to it and has therefore succeeded 

4 

in imparting to the treatise a lofty tone such as is associated with the 
greatest political masterpieces of the world. 

And what is the life-blood of the ideal preached in season and out 
of season in the Ain-uAkbari ? It is the category of the “ just king ’* 
(pp. viii, ix, 12). This is the doctrine that occupies the central place 
in Abul Fazl’s political philosophy. And it is here that we see bow 
profoundly he assimilated the eternal problem of Hindu politics, 
namely, the Rajursi-vrittam (the conduct of the philosopher-king or 
royal sage) of our old Kautalyan tradition. 

The political literature of the Hindus was well known to Abul 
Fazl. In this work he has given a short synopsis o. some of the Niti 
Sastras in his possession in the chapter on the various branches of 
learning cultivated by the people of Hindustban in the time of his 
master, the great Akbar. besides giving an elaborate description of 
Hindu law under the heading Beyhar (Sans. VyavaMra) and referring 
to '* many other sensible books upon government ’ ’ the compiler of this 
“Moghul Gazetteer’’ gives the following summary of Rajneet, “ the 
art of governing a kingdom.” 

“ It is incumbent on a nionarcb to divest himself of avarice and 
angMT, by following the counsels of wisdom. * * * It is bis indispens- 
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able duty to fear God * * * to pay particular respect to men of exalted 
rank and bebave with kindness towards his sabjects of every descrip- 
tion. • * * He should be ambitious to extend his dominions. * * • 
No enemy is so insignificant as to be beneath bis notice. * * *' 
A wise prince will banish from bis court all corrupt and designing 
men. 

“ The king resembles a gardener, who plucks up the thorns and 
briers, and throws them on one side whereby he beautifies his garden, 
and at the same time raises a fence which preserves bis ground from 
the intrusion of strangers. * * * The king detaches from the nobles 
their too numerous friends, and dangerous dependents. * * * 

In affairs of moment it is not advisable to consult with 
many. * * • Some ancient monarchs made it a rule to consult men of 
a contrary description and to act diametrically opposite to their 
advice. • • • They found it the safest way to join with the prime 
minister a few wise and experienced men and to require each to 
deliver his opinion in writing. A prince moreover requires a learned 
astrologer and a skilful physician. * * * If any monarch is more 
powerful than himself be continually strives to sow dissension among 
his troops; and if he is not able to effect this prudently purchases bis 
friendship. • • The prince whose territory adjoins to his, although 

be may be friendly in appearance, yet ought not to be trusted; he 
should always be prepared to oppose any sudden attack from that 
quarter. With him whose country lies next beyond the one last- 
mentioned be should enter into alliance; but no connection should be 
formed with those who are more remote. If be finds it necessary to 
attack bis enemy, he should invade his country during the time of 
harvest.” 

Here we have from a non-Hindu source the traditional ideas of the 
Hindus regarding constitution, international morality, etc., as preserved 
in the Hindu literature of the 16 tb century. 

The student of comparative politics will be justified to go farther. 
In BO far as the general, philosophical or theoretical ideas are concerned, 
the Ain-i-Akban is to be treated virtually as a Persianieed edition, so 
to say, of a Sanskrit Artha or Siti Sastra. It is within the philosophi- 
cal framework of a Hindu treatise on politics that Abul Fazl has put 
in the statistics and administrative details of Akbar's Empire. It not 
only [keserves the Hindu tradition by describing Sanskrit literature 
and Hindu philosophical ideas in Book IV, but is a document of tbe 
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most profound aBsimilation of Hindu culture by a philosopbically: 
minded Mnsealman. 

Let us analyze a bit of his own philosophical synthesis. In the 
general preface to his Ain-i-Akhari Abul Fazl says about royalty as 
follows : 

“ If royalty did not exist, the storm of strife would never subside, 
nor selfish ambition disappear. Mankind, being under the burden of 
lawlessness and lust, would sink into the pit of destruction, the world, 
this great market place, would lose its prosperity, and the whole earth 
become a barren waste. But by the light of imperial justice some 
follow with cheerfulness the road of obedience, whilst others abstain 
from violence through fear of punishment ; and out of necessity make 
choice of the path of rectitute.” 

In this political philosophy of Abul Fazl we have an adaptation 
from the Hindu doctrines of matsya-nyaya (logic of the fish) as well 
as oldanda (punishment). He is a first class writer and stylist and he 
has presented the Hindu philosophical “ patents ” in a must polished 
and dignified language, which only the Persianist of course can 
appreciate in the original. 

Among the “ excellent qualities ” flowing from royalty as 
conceived by Abul Fazl we are told that the king “ puts the reins of 
desire into the hands of reason ; in the wide field of his desires he does 
not permit himself to be trodden by restlessness nor will ho waste his 
precious lime in seeking after that which is improper. * * He is for 
ever searching after those who speak the truth and is not displeased 
with words that seem bitter but are in reality sweet.” Here again, we 
have but a paraphrase from the Hindu doctrine of vyasanas (viaces) 
and rajadoms (faults or disqualifications of a king). 

It is exceedingly interesting that even in regard !o the professional 
structure of the people Abul Fazl cannot think of anything but the 
fourfold Hindu social stratification. He says that the political constitu- 
tion becomes well tempered by a ” proper division of ranks.” The 
four classes into which according to him the world may be divided are 
(1) warriors, ('2) artificers and merchants, (3) the learned, and 
(4) husbandmen and labourers. We are taught also that it is obligatory 
for a king to put each of these in its proper place, and by uniting 
personal ability with a due respect for others, to cause the world to 
flourish." 
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It does not take anybody acquainted even cursorily with the 
Hindu Artha, Smriti, and Niti Sastra that Abul Fazl is reproducing 
the most fundamental concept of the king’s functions vis-c^ig 
Chaturvamya (the four -ordered social polity). It is curious that 
nobody seems to have even suspected that the words, phrases and 
sentences of a philosophical, theoretical or general character in all 
these paragraphs are almost verbatim copies from the Manu Samhita, 
Ch. VIII (Rajadharma) . 

We shall now point to one or two other Sanskritisms or 
Hinduizings of the Persian text. 

In Ain 13 which discusses the origin of metals, Abul Fazl speaks 
of the ‘‘ seven bodies ” within quotation marks. According to 
some manuscripts the Hindus are referred to as giving the opinion 
that the metal called ricac is a “ silver in the state of leprosy." 
One wonders if Abul Fazl is not dealing in this chapter with the 
Hindu doctrine of seven metals. And one may not be surprised if 
zinc, the seventh metal, which began to be recognized by the 
fourteenth century Hindu writers on medicine like Madanapala, 
is Abul Fazl’s " silver in the state of leprosy," for some of the 
Sanskrit names for zinc, namely rasaka, rupyahhraia, etc., connect it 
with silver. 

In Ain 41 which deals with the imperial elephant stables the 
four kinds of elephants (namely, bhaddar, tumid, mirg and mir) and 
their three dispositions (namely, sat, raj, and tarn) are derived from 
the Sanskrit treatises on elephants. Abul Fazl names also the 
eight dig-gajas or elephants as giirdians of the quarters or points 
of the earth in the Hindu manner and gives likewise another Hindu 
classification of elephants. The entire chapter (pp. 117-124) points 
to a fine assimilation of Sanskrit gajasasfras by Moslems in regard to 
other items as well. Abul Fazl quotes neither Varahamibira’s 
Rrihat Samhita nor Bhoja’s Yuktikalpataru nor any treatise like the 
Sukraniti. He is, however, not a plagiarist as he says explicitly that 
these ideas about elephants are Hindu. 

i4m 72 describes the " manner in which His Majesty spends his 
times ” (pp, 163-156). In such expressions as the “ care with which 
His Majesty guards over his motives and watches over his emotions," 
" he listens to great and small," " he does not allow bis desires or 
his wrath to renounce allegience to wisdom," " his august naturq 
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cares but little for the pleasures of the world," etc., one may read 
the echoes or reminiscences of the "qualiiications" and "vices" 
of kings wftb which the Hindu Artlui and Niti Sastias deal as a matter 
of lourse. Some of these virtues are of course but generalities and 
platitudes found in every treatise on ideal polity from Plato and 
Eautalya to A1 Farabi (c. 950), the great Arab encyclopaedist who 
based bis Model City on Plato. Abul Fazl does not therefore 
have to copy such maxims from any specifically Hindu sources. 

Such moralizings or ascriptions of moral qualities to a Padshah 
may also be expected of Abul Fazl quite independently. It should 
still be observed, however, that he is writing in a Hindu atmosphere 
about a monarch who is pro-Hindu with vengence, nay, who is 
condemned as Kafer by orthodox Mussalmans.* Further, Abul Fazl 
is actually using Hindi words at every turn and referring to Hindu 
customs in the most familiar way. One may perhaps suggest, 
therefore, that the author of is not uninfluenced by the 
traditional (Kautalyan) Hindu conception of the Rajarsi, the 
philosopher-king, while describing Akbar's daily routine, meals and 
other habits, as well as temperament, etc., in Ains 72-75, (pp. 153- 
160). The characteristic Aluslim salutations (ta.sliui and kornish) 
are, however, not included in these remarks. But Abul Fazl’s 
dicta that " royalty is an emblem of the power of God and a 
light-shedding ray from this Sun of the Absolute ” (p. 159) or that 
" even spiritual progi'ess would be impossible unless emanating from 
the king in whom the light of God dwells ’’ (p. 158) point perhaps 
to the fact that Abul Fazl is here making propaganda about his 
hero for a people that is used to the language of the Manu Samhita. 
Not the least tendencions item in all these statements is the one, as 
told by Abul Fazl, that "His Majesty abstain/ much from flesh 
so that whole months pass away without his touching any animal 
food." The author makes it a point to observe in this connection 
that the animal food, " though prized by moat is nothing thought 
of by the sage.’’ This can be easily interpreted as an attempt on the 
part of Abul Fazl at " speaking to the gallery." But the fact that 


* For the |no*Hinda habita and laws of Akbar as daacribed and condemned byBadaoni 
aea Btoebmasn, Vol. I, 179*184, 193, 2S0, 
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these statements aboat Akbar are truths and not mere propa^panda 
furnishes all the more ground for believing that the Emperor, 
his court, as well as Abul Fazl were Hinduized in thought and 
form. 

These suggestions about Abul Fazl’s Hinduization of the Ain- 
i-Akbari will derive fresh strength from what is known about his 
personal character. 

According to the Maasir ul-Umara quoted in Blochmann’s 
Ain-i-Akbari (pp. xxvii*xxviii), Abul Fazl is reported to have been an 
infidel.” ” Some say, he was a Hindu, or a fire-worshiper or a free 
thinker, and some go still further and call him an atheist; but others 
pass a juster sentence, and say that he was a panthiest, and that 
like other Sufis he claimed for himself a position above the law of the 
prophet.” All these descriptions, repugnant naturally as they are to an 
orthodox Mussalman, are however quite in keeping with an academical- 
ly high-placed or philosophically-minded Hindu or Hinduized scholar. 
And since Prince Salim in his Memoirs describes Abul Fazl as a 
” Hindustani Shaikh by birth, who was well-known for bis learning 
and wisdom,”* we may not be far from the truth when we surmise 
that this Indian-born Shaikh was well up in the Hindu Smriti and 
Niti Sastras and at any rate had grown op by assimilating the contri- 
butions of Hindu cultural tradition. 

Had we known less than we actually do about Akbar’s socio- 
religious pro-Hindu propaganda and the ultra-liberal intellectual 
activities of Abul Fazl, his elder brother Faizi, and their father we 
might perhaps have been led to suspect that part of the idealism in 
Abul Fazl's work, — the general preface as well as the text- — is to be 
ascribed to an acquaintance with Al-Farabi*s treatise on the model 
city (c. 950). As a learned scholar Abul Fazl may certainly have 
studied the Arabic treatise on governmentals statutes (El-Akham 
es SouUhaniyah) by Mawerdi (972-1058) Chief Justice of Bagdad 
or derived profit from the Persian Siassat Namah (Treatise on 
Government) by Nizamoul Hulk (c. 1063-1092). And of course the 
greatest philosphico-historical work of the Middle Ages,” namely, the 
Mokaddemah in Arabic by Ibn Ebaldum (1332-1406), the Egyptian 


4 


Bloohmun, Vd. I (1878), Biognplty, p. xsvi. 
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judge, could not have failed to furnish this “ Hindustani Shaikh '* 
with literary norms.’ 

But th^ borrowings, assimilations, reminiscences or adaptations 
from the Sanskrit texts are too direct and palpable as well as pro* 
nounced. The surroundings of Abul Fazl’s daily life and the literary 
activities in which be took part while preparing the Ain-i-Akbari should 
appear to be Muslim only in name. The Hindu-Moslem camaraderies 
of his Padshah as well as of himself and his group are enough to 
explain that forces nearer home were responsible for the kind of 
idealism and political philosophy which found expression in bis 
Akbar-niti. 

The translations from “ Hindi " (Sanskrit) * into Persian of 
works like the Mahabharata, the Ramayanat the Atharva Veda, the 
Harivamsa, the Nala Damayanti, etc., such as are described in the Ain 
34 indicate the Hindu atmosphere which could not fail to leave its 
impress upon the contributions of Abul Fazl. It is not quite clear, 
however, whether the translations were made direct from Sanskrit or 
from Hindi translations. But it is important to notice that he himself 
had a hand in the translations of the Afa/mb/tarata, just as Faizi in 
that of Nal Daman. 

In the special preface to the sections dealing with Hindu culture 
we learn from his own statements that his studies in Hindu culture 
were commenced early. But he felt that his knowledge was not 
sufficient. So be renewed his former studies with the help of those 


^ For Al-Farabi see Carra de Vaux ; Avicennep Paris 1900, The El-Akham e$ 
Soulthaniyah is available in French as Les Sfatutx Gouvemementaux by Fafrnan, Paris 1910. 
Tbe Siasset Sameh is available in French as Tratti du Gouvemement by Schefer, Paris 
1893. 

The Mokaddemah is available in French as Pfoleqomhnea IJistoriques by de Slane. 
Palis 1862-68. 

See also T. Hasein ; La Phtlosaphie Sociale d*Ibn Khaldhoun, Paris 1917. 

A atndy as to the nature of Abul Fazl *8 contacts with these and other Arabic and 
Peisian^ “ old masters ** in politic", economics, history and sociology, etc., onght to be very 
interesting for an investigation into the achievements of Indo-Saracenio J^naissanoe. 

* Blochmann, Vol. I (1873), pp. Biography, XVU, 104, 190.900. 

For the trapslatians of Sanskrit works under Moslem auspices see also D. C. Sen t 
History of Bengali Literature (Calcutta 1911); N. N. Law: Promotion of Learning in 
India during Muhammadan Rule (by Muhammadans), (London, 1010); B. K. Barker : Folk* 
Element in Hindu Culture (London 1917); M. Z. Siddiqi : ** Services of Mosliins to 
Bnnskrit Literatare " (Calcutta Review, Febmazy 1989). 
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who could guide him. He speaks. of the painful researches undertaken 
in order to arrive at the truth about the Hindus, their sciences, Philos' 
ophies and religions. This explains naturally the almost verbathn 
extracts from Hindu treatises on law and politics in this Muslim 
work. 

Tt is interesting that at the very threshold of his study on Hindu 
culture, even in the introduction Abul Fazl makes the readers acquainted 
with bis fundamental conclusion, namely, that the Hindus are not 
polytheists but are worshippers of God and only one God. And this 
conclusion he poses against the popular tradition of his times to' the 
effect that the Hindus are polytheists. He repeats his conclusion at 
the commencement of the lengthy section and remarks that the Hindus 
are no mere idolaters, " as the ignorants suppose.** The Hindu ex' 
planation of image worship is reproduced by himself as his own conviC' 
tion, namely, that the images are designed simply to prevent the 
thoughts of the people from wandering while at prayer. 

It is evident that Abul Fazl baa taken bis pen in the interest of a 
propaganda. It is a propaganda of inter-religious understanding and 
inter-racial peace. And so far as his own race and religion are con- 
cerned it is nothing but fanatically pro-Hindu. Indeed, be has made it 
a point to collect together all the good things that may be said about 
the people whom the wants to raise in the estimation of his co-reli> 
gionists. Perhaps from Megastbenes to Nivedita have the Hindus 
never been Battered in such a dignified manner by any non-Hindu as 
has been done by Abul Fazl in the /lin-t-zlkbart. 

In all essentials the Ain-i-Akbari has turned out to be a joint 
Hindu-Moslem literary work so characteristic of the Indo-8aracenic 
Benaissance of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Nay, it is 
perhaps one of the first creative specimens of Hindu-Moslem cultural 
fusion such as has marked the evolution of Indian arts and sciences 
since then. And in his emphasis on goodness and moral life as the 
foundation of spirituality and the key to the kingdom of Gk)d be is an 
avatar of positivism representing thereby the very spirit of the Benais- 
sance. For, no student of Niti^astras, Oriental or Occidental, can 
afford to forget that the statement “ that every man of sense and 
understanding knows that the best way of worshipping God consists in 
allaying tbe distress of the times and in improving the condition of the 
poor ** (Ain 2) came from the pen of the Indian Mussalman of. the 
sixteenth century. 
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As a rationalist, as a “ protestant," and as a humanist Abul Fazl 
has served to liberate the Moslem mind. The enfranchisement of the 
intelligence which was consummated in the Christian world by the 
Benaissance was accomplished in Moslem India by the author of the 
Ain4-Akbari, the same enfranchisement which was to attack the Hindu 
mind two centuries later in and through Bammohan Boy. For the 
students of world-culture in political philosophy it is of importance to 
observe that some of the formative forces in Abul Fazl’s toleration 
humanism, eclectic approach to the things of matter and spirit and as 
well as positivism were furnished by the Hindu Manu Samhita and 
Mahahharata. 


Calcutta. 



GEORGE WILLIAM RUSSELL 

DR. MOHINIMOHAN BHATTAOHABYIA, M.A., B.L., PH.D. 
Lecturer in English, The University, Caleutta. 


T he Death of A.E. — to use the pen-natne by which Bussell was so 
well-known — removes from the world of letters not only a famous 
poet but also a most interesting and versatile personality. A votary of 
the muse, A. E. was also a painter of some distinction, a critic, a noted 
public speaker, an economist, a journalist and an ardent patriot. He 
attracted considerable notice as the editor of the Irish, Statesman during 
1923-30 — a period of intense political activity and reshuffling in Ireland. 
The Irish Agricultural Organisation Society of which Bussell was an 
enthusiastic champion bad in him, for many years, its chief worker. 
It would be difficult to estimate the obligation of public life in Ireland 
to this man of letters who is looked upon as “ one of the noblest 
figures in the Irish intellectual movement ” in the twentieth century. 
It is seldom that a man is both a hero and a saint and artistic creation 
and an active ’ interest in public affairs hardly go band in hand. 
Bussell is a striking exception to the general rule and in him is to be 
noticed mystic intuitions in harmonious combination with a sound 
practical sense, the dreaminess and idealism of the poet united with a 
grasp of stern reality. 

Bussell, the poet, has been claimed as a child of the Celtic Bevival. 
This movement had for its object the creation of a literature which 
should be the vehicle of the old and distinctively Irish culture— the 
Irish psychological personality, as it has been called. It was felt that 
the Anglo-Saxon having conquered the world of matter, the Celt should 
demand, as his due, the world of mind. The dreamy imagina- 
tiveness found in old Irish legends by the side of the most bloody 
episodes and " the inclination to the sad poetry of the heart and to the 
fanciful wanderings of the will amid flashes of clear-sightedness and 
moods of matter-of-fact realism ’* were pointed out as constituting the 
special features of Irish mentality and outlook which deserved full 
exprassion in literature. The Celtic Benaissance was also an intellectual 
revolt against the thraldom of a foreign (t.e., Anglo-Saxon) literature 
which was supposed to have denationalised the Irish and its leaderff had 
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as their objective intellectaal freedom as the basis of Irish Litera- 
ture and Irish culture. Between 1885 and 1895 an active and organ- 
ised crusade was started to achieve this end and from London it 
spread to Dublin. Its programme, drawn up by men like Stopford 
Brooke, Gavan Duffy and Douglas Hyde, included the translation of 
old Gaelic legends, tales, poems, etc., so as to renew Irish intellectual 
life by bringing it in touch with its original fountain-heads. There 
were some who wanted to go to extremes and to banish English 
language altogether from Ireland, while attempts were also made to 
find out a mean between English and Gaelic, the national tongue which 
few could read. Douglas Hyde actually achieved a compromise by 
combining “ a groundwork of English vocabulary with a number of 
turns, phrases and dialectal words in which the influence of Irish 
syntax and Irish ways of thinking was directly felt.” The movement 
attracted young men and writers of talent and the result was the 
foundation of a national theatre, a dramatic society and a literary asso- 
ciation in Dublin. W. B. Yeats, J. M. Synge and G. W. Bussell may 
be looked upon as the most notable products as well as champions of the 
movement. Bussell is pre-eminently intellectual and, so far as bis 
poetry discloses it, be is universal in outlook and sympathy rather than 
exclusively national. Parochial activities and narrowness of vision 
or policy never attracted him. 

Mysticism in Bussell’s poetry has attracted widespread attention. 
It has justly endeared it to many who read poetry to derive from it 
nutrition for their world-weary souls. It has given satisfaction to 
those who find delight in the contemplation of the supersensuous — of 
ineffable beauty and imperisLable love. Though imaginative mysticism 
is ” the essential attribute of Celticism,” it is not, in Hussell, of exclu* 
sively Irish origin. It owes very little to the well-known English 
mystical poets or to the Christian mystics of Europe. The ” glowing 
pantheism ” in his poetical work seems to have been derived from a 
distant source. The melancholy emotion, the restlessness of unsatis- 
fied hearts, the wistful aspiration after the great beyond, which mark 
even the work of Yeats are almost absent from the poetry of A. E. 
Plato, it has been said, was the father of European mysticism and it 
has been pointed out that mysticism finds in his philosophy all its 
oreedB. Hence it was impossible for Bussell to shake himself absolutely 
free from Platonic influence. But bis obligation to the mystical 
literature of ancient India is obvious to careful readers. 
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That this world is bat the vesture of the in>dwe]]ing Spirit which 
manifests itself as Beauty, Wisdom and Love, that communion 
with it is possible through faith, parity and mental concentration and 
that man’s highest good lies in absorption in this supreme' Reality, 
are some of the well-known creeds of the Upanisbads. The Spirit is 
the fountain of life and light in this world and its glory shines through 
matter. Russell says: 

Ob, be not led away. 

Lured by the colour of ibe auu-ricb day. 

Tbe gay romance of aong 
Unto tbe spirit life doth not belong : 

Though far — between tbe hours 
In which the Master of Angelic powers 
Lightens the dusk within 
The holy of holies, be it thine to win 
Bare vistas of white light. 

Half. parted lips through which the Infinite 
Murmurs its ancient story. 

The Lord in the Bhagavad-Gita declares, ”1 am Beauty itself 
among beautiful things ” and the Irish poet sings: 

The East was crowned with snow-clad bloum 
^nd hung with veils of pearly fleece : 

They died away into tbe gloom, 

Vistas of peaoe— and deeper peace. 

And earth and air and wave and fire 
In awe and breathless silence stood ; 

For one who passed into their choir 
Linked them in mystic brotherhood. 

Twilight of amethyst, amid 

Thy few strange stars that lit tbe heights, 

Where was the socret spirit hid ? 

Where was Thy place, O Light of Lights? 

Tbe flame of Beauty far in space — 

Where rose tbe fire : in Thee? in Me? 

Which bowed the elemental race 
To adoration silently? 

Peace and calm ensue from the final union between tbe soul and the 
over-soul, the finite being and tbe infinite. 

When tbe tnes end ibiea end flelde era one in duskj mood. 

Every beerk of man is rapt wHbin the motber'a breast : 

Fall of pMM end aletp end dreami in the veety qaiatada, 

I em «na witb tbair baerte et laat. 
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From^ur immemorial joys of hearth and home and love 
Strayed away along the margin of the unknown tide, 

All its reach of soundless oalm can thrill me far above 
^ Word or touch from the lips beside. 

Aye, and deep and deep and deeper let me drink and draw 
From the olden fountain more than light or peace or dream, 

Such primeval being as o'erfills the heart with awe. 

Growing one with its silent stream. 

Again, 

When I fade into the deep. 

Some mysterious radiance showers 
From the jewel-heart of sleep 
Through the veil of darkened hours. 

Where the ring of twilight gleams 
Hound the sanctuary wrought. 

Whispers haunt me— in my dreams : 

We are one, yet know it not. 

Some for beauty follow long 
Flying traces ; some there be 
Seek thee only for a song: 

I to lose myself in thee. 

The Eternal Spirit manifested as Beauty is symbolised in Krishna 
in Vaisbnavism and its movements are bis Leela. ' Krishna is the 
Master Singer and the notes of bis dute are heard throughout 
eternity. 

*T am the sunlight in the heart, the silver moon-glow in the mind ; 

My laughter runs and ripples through the wavy tresses of the wind. 

I am the fire upon the hills, the dancing flame that leads sfsr 
Each burning-hearted wanderer, and I the dear and homeward star. 

A myriad lovers died for me, and in their latest yielded breath 
I woke in glory giving them immortal life though touched by death. 

For joy of me the daystar glows, and in delight and wild desire 
The peacock twilight rays aloft its plumes and blooms of shadowy fire, 

Where in the vastuess too I burn through summer nights and ages long, 

And with the fiery-footed watchers shake in myriad dance and song.*’ 

Imitating the imagery of the Vaisbnava Scriptures, the poet calls 
Krishna the King of Kings, the Prince of Peace, the Light of Lights, 
the Spend-thrift of the Heavenly Gold. 

"And He i, thn life within the Ever-living Living Ones, 

The ancient with etemel yonth. the cradle of the infent sane, 

The fiery fountain of the Here, end He the golden am when all 
Hie glittering tpray of planete in their myriad beauty fall.” 
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CoBmic evolution is figured in the Hindu scriptures as the creative 
efforts of Brahma and in “Indian Song” Bussell describes how 

Sbadowy-petslled, like the lotast loom the moanteins with their snows : 

Through the sapphire Soma rising saoh a flood of glory throws 

As when first in yellow splendour Brahma from the Lotus rose. 

The TaDtras describe the ultimate Reality as the Great Mother 
who is conceived as Power. She is the last of a hierarchy of forces 
which dominate the world but are, in their turn, controlled by the 
Original Power — the Mother, the great spiritual Entity. Matter, 
energy, etc., are evanescent and obscure only momentarily the 
effulgence of the Great Mother. Russell adopts this imagery and uses 
it copiously in his mystic poems. 

Mother, with whom our lives should be, 

Not hatred keeps our lives apart : 

Charmed by some lesser glow in thee, 

Our hearts beat not within tby heart. 

Beauty, the face, the touch, the eyes, 

Prophets of thee, allure our sight 
From that unfathomed deep where lies 
Thine ancient loveliness and light. 

Self-found at last, the joy that springs 
Being thyself, shall once again 
Start thee upon the whirling rings 
And through the pilgrimage of pain. 

Bussell’s obligation to Indian Literature and Philosophy is not 
a matter of inference or conjecture only. It has been expressly 
acknowledged by him. I( does him credit that he should have referred 
to this debt of gratitude even in his business con-espondence with the 
University of Calcutta. Dr. Harendra Ck)omer Mookerjee who in 1918 
was entrusted with the preparation of the Poetical and Prose Selec- 
tions for the Intermediate Examinations of this University, wrote to 
Bussell for permission to include in them some of bis pieces, offering 
to pay, on behalf of the University, any fees be might demand. So 
far as he was concerned, Bussell unconditionally permitted the repro- 
duction of the pieces, but as the copyright belonged to his publishers, 
be had the courtesy to write to them personally and thus to secure 
their permission to our University. In his two letters to Dr. Mookerjee 
on the matter, he gracefully recorded bis obligation to Indian thought 
and said that he would be glad if hie work was appreciated in India 

6 
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the ciiltare of which had mainly inspired it. His letters are quoted 
below in extenso. The first one refers to some poems and the second 
to some prose pieces in respect of which Dr. Mookerjee had asked 
for the author’s permission for reproduction : 


Dublin, 

Ireland 
Nov. 1». 

Dear Mr. Mookerjee. 

The copyright of my verses is the property of Messrs. MacMillan & Co., 
Sr. Martin Street, London and it is they, not I, who have power to give or deny 
permission to quote. But 1 am writing to them, asking them to give permission and 
to write to you direct as it would save time. They are generally good-natured in 
such matters and I hope they will accede to your request. T have a love for India and 
Indian Literature and would prefer to have rea>der8 there more than in any country 
except my own. 

Yours sincerely, 
Geoeob Russell 
“A. E.’* 


H. G. Mookbrjep., esq., if. a. 
Dear Sm. 


Dublin. 

ftth Jan., 1020. 


I sent your request to Messrs. Maiinsel, the publishers of ''Imaginations and 
Reveries'* and the owners of the copyright. I enclose a copy of the note I received 
from one of the Directors. So far as I am concerned. I give the permission to quote 
"The Renewal of Youth." "The Hero in Man" and "The Ideals of the New Rural 
Society" and do so with pleasure. I owe so much to my study of Indian Literature 
that I would he glad if any of your countrymen found any inspiration in work which 
largely had its foundation in Indian thought. 


Yours sincerely. 
Geo. W. Russell 
"A. E." 

Mysticism is a matter of mood and temperament and has 
generally no satisfactory basis in reason. A philosophical defence of 
it is likely to be halting and unconvincing. Bussell, however, has 
attempted to formulate a philosophy of it. Though the roots of his 
"glowing pantheism" reach far into the depths of Irish psychology 
and Indian thought, his exposition of its creeds in the Candle of Vision 
and The Avatars deserves consideration. The former is a string 
of reflections probing the remote sources of man's inner life, while 
the latter illustrates its ideas through what he calls a Fqtqrist 
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Fantasy. The Bupersensuous Beality or the great spirit- world is 
not, according to Bnssell, a figment of imagination. On the 
contrary, it is ancient religions that are symbolistic. “I believe that 
most of what was said of 0-od was in reality said of that spirit whose 
body is Earth. I must in some fashion indicate the nature of the 
visions which led me to believe with Plato that the earth is not at all 
what the geographers suppose it to be, and that we live like frogs at 
the bottom of a marsh, knowing nothing of that Many-coloured Earth 
which is superior to this we know, yet related to it as soul to body.” 
This soul of the world has kinship with the human soul, though it is 
superior to the latter in all respects, as the superman is assumed to be 
superior to ordinary human beings. It is more intelligent, more 
lovely, more sympathetic and more powerful. It holds communion with 
the human soul and our visions, imagination, dreams, intuitions, etc., 
which cannot be explained according to the ordinary laws of matter 
and motion are only the communications received from it. 

How visions, dreatns, etc., prove the existence of an over-soul is 
explained by Russell in detail. Memory retains only the impressions 
of sense. But we often find that when we are absorbed in thought, 
our minds are crowded not only with memories of past experiences, 
but also with images or pictures of things or scenes we had never 
seen. ”I brooded once upon a friend, not then knowing where he was 
and soon I seemed to myself to be walking in the night. Nigh 
me was the Sphinx, and, more remote, a dim pyramid. Months later, 
my friend came to Ireland. I found he had been in Egypt at the 
time 1 had thought of him. He could not recollect the precise day, 
but bad while there spent a night beside the great monuments. I 
did not see him in vision, but I seemed to be walking there in the 
night. Why did the angle of vision change as with one moving about ? 
Did I see through his eyes ?” This is an example which shews that 
a man’s ‘vision’ does not always depend on the impression produced 
on his own retinas. Bussell gives another instance of this. “Once in an 
idle interval in my work I sat with my face pressed in my hands, and 
in that dimness pictures began flickering in my brain. I saw a little 
dark shop, the counter before me, and behind it an old man fumbling 
with some papers, a man so old that bis motions had lost swiftness 
and precision. Deeper in the store was a girl red-haired, with grey 
watchful eyes fixed on the old man. I saw that to enter the shop one 
must take two steps downward s from a cobbled pavement without. 
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I questioned a young man, my office companion, who was then writing 
a letter, and I found that what I had seen was his father's shop. All 
my imagifaations — the old man, his yellow white beard, his fumbling 
movements, the watchful girl, her colour, the steps, the pavement — 
were not imaginations of mine in any true sense, for while I was in 
a vacant mood, my companion had been thinking of his home, and his 
brain was populous with quickened memories, and they invaded my own 
mind, and when I made question I found their origin. But how many 
thousand times are we invaded by such images?” {The Candle of Vision, 
pp. 50-51.) It is not seldom that a man draws upon others’ "visions” 
without fully realising it and the images which populate his biain have 
not always been born there. " We are haunted by unknown comrades 
in many moods, whose naked souls pass through ours, and reveal 
themselves to us in an unforgettable instant.” " When our lamp is 
lit, we find the house of our being has many chambers, and creatures 
live there who come and go and we must ask whether they have the 
right to be in our house ; and there are corridors there leading into 
the hearts of others, and windows which open into eternity, and we 
can hardly tell where our being ends and another begins, or if there 
is any end to our being.” 

The truth of these remarks is also borne out by the reflection 
on our vision of what Russell calls “ The memory of Earth.”* 
A vision cannot always be traced to sense-perception. Sometimes 
a scene from ancient history rises up before the eye or the picture 
of a distant city never visited before. " Anything may cause such 
pictures to rise in vivid illumination before us, a sentence in a book, 
a word, or contact with some object. 1 have brooded over the grassy 
mounds which are all that remain of the duns in which our Gaelic 
ancestors lived, and they buiided themselves up again for me so 
that 1 looked on what seemed an earlier civilisation, saw the people, 
noted their dresses, the colours of natural wool, saffron or blue, how 
rough like our own homespuns they were ; even such details were 
visible as that the men cut meat at table with knives and passed it to 
the lips with their fingers. This is not, I am convinced, what people 
call imagination, an interior creation in response to a natural curiosity 
about past ages. It is an act of vision, a perception of images already 
existing, breathed on some ethereal medium which in no way differs 

* Qsa cf BnastU’i piece* in the Colheitd Poem* been tbie title se does e diepter cf 
The Condh o/ Vitim. 
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from the medium which holds for us our memories.” This is the 
memory of Earth. ” Memory,” Russell helieves, ” is an attribute of 
all living creatures and of Earth also, the greatest living creature we 

know, and she carries with her, and it is accessible to us, all her 

long history, cities far gone behind time, empires which are dust, 
or are buried with sunken continents beneath the waters... No ancient 
lore has perished. Earth retains for herself and her children what 
her children might in passion have destroyed, and it is still in the realm 
of the Ever Living to be seen by the mystic adventurer. We argue 
that this memory must be universal, for there is nowhere we go where 
Earth does not breathe fragments from her ancient story to the medi- 
tative spirit.... The laws by which this history in made accessible to 
us seem to be the same as those which make our own learning swift 
to our service. When we begin thought or discussion on some subject, 
we soon find ourselves thronged with memories ready for use. Every- 
thing in us related by affinity to the central thought seems to be 
mobilised.” {The Candle of Vision, p. 62.) In The Avatars, 
Gonaire expresses a similar view and suggests that bis glowing visions 
are the projections of the consciousness of the Earth Spirit. ” To the 
ancients, Earth was a living being. We who walk upon it know no 
more of the magnificence within it than a gnat lighting on the head of 
Dante might know of the furnace of passion and imagination beneath. 
Not only was Earth a living being having soul and Spirit as well as 
body, but it was a household wherein were god folk as well as the whole 
tribe of elemental or fairy lives. The Earth Spirit has been talking 
to me ever since I came here, telling me the meanings of alll have read 
and many things which never were written.” {The Avatars, VIII.) 

Bussell is so much obsessed with the idea of an over-soul that 
repeated references to it are to be found even in The Interpreters, a 
work of fiction which deals with political idealism and revolution, 
the antagonism between national states and a world empire. He 
has a fling at the votaries of the latter who are described as "lifted 
up by pride and united by a spirit which seemed almost a new 
manifestation of cosmic consciousness" and who "regard themselves 
less as servants of the empire than as acting under a mandate from 
Heaven to keep the peace of the world.” Bussell elsewhere seriously 
enquires whether cosmic consciousness is partially reflected in the 
history of an empire which has survived for a long period. {The 
InterpreterSi p. 80.) 
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An analysis of imagination, dreams and intuitions leads to the 
same conclusion about the existence of an oversoul with which the 
individual tmind can hold communion. Imagination is not a 
vision of something which already exists, and which in itself 
must be iincbanged by the act of seeing, but by imagination what 
exists in latency or essence is out-realised and is given a form in 
thought. In imagination there is a revelation of the self to the self, 
and a definite change in being. Here images appear in consciousness 
which we may refer definitely to an internal creation." The basis 
of imagination is not the individual self, for when it is at work, 
" we feel truly inspired and a mightier creature than ourselves speaks 
through us." A great man must have “ a wisdom of imagination — 
a wisdom changing as we rise from one plane of being to another." 
Imagination may begin by " acting outward, creating music, picture, 
architecture, sculpture, poetry. As we ascend within ourselves, the 
imagination begins to act inwards, and as it acts, our being becomes 
incandescent," because it communes with a transcendent being 
(The Avatars, XXII). Dreams prove " that in the heart of sleep 
there is an intellectual being moving in a world of its own and 

using transcendental energies for in the space of a second, almost 

before a voice has reached the ear of the sleeper or a hand has 
touched him, some magical engineer has flung a bridge of wild incident 
over which the spirit races from deep own-being unh) outward being. 
Never when awake could we pack into a second of vivid imagination 
the myriad incidents that the artificer of dream can create." (The 
Candle of Vision.) Intuition gives sudden and momentary glimpses 
of divinity. The ecstasy felt can hardly be expressed in words and 
the process of illumination too cannot be clearly explained. Bussell says 
that he sometimes " came to feel akin to those ancestors of the Aryan 
in remote spiritual dawns when Earth first extended its consciousness 
into humanity. In that primal ecstasy and golden age was born 
that grand spiritual tradition which still remains embodied in Veda 
and Upanisbad, in Persian and Egyptian myth, and which trails 
glimmering with colour and romance over our own Celtic legends." 

Bussell clearly indicates the means to be followed for consciously 
realising the oversoul the existence of which is evidenced by dreams, 
intuitions, etc. The training of the will and meditation are recommend- 
ed as the paths leading to the goal. " 1 set myself to attain mastery over 
the will. I woald choose some mental object, an abstraction of form, 
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and strive to hold my mind fixed on it in unwavering concentration, so 
that not for a moment, not for an instant, would the consideration 
slacken. It is an exercise this, a training for higher adventures of the 

soul The heat of this fervent concentration acts like fire under 

A pot, and everything in our being boils up madly. We learn our own 
hitherto unknown character. We did not know we could feel such 
fierce desires, never imagined such passionate enmities as now awaken. 
We have created in ourselves a centre of power, and grow real to 
ourselves. It is dangerous, too, for we have fiung ourselves into the 
eternal conflict between spirit and matter, and find ourselves where 

the battle is hottest None would live through that turmoil if 

the will were the only power in ourselves we could invoke, for the 
will is neither good nor bad but is power only, and it vitalises good 
or bad indifferently. If that were all, our labour would bri^ us, 
not closer to divine being, but only to a dilation of the personality. 
But the ancients who taught us to gain this intensity taught it but 
as preliminary to a meditation which would not waver and would be 
full of power. The meditation they urged on us has been explained 
as * the inexpressible yearning of the inner man to go out in the 
infinite.’ But that Infinite we would enter is living. It is the 
ultimate being of us. Meditation is a fiery brooding on that majestic 
Self. We imagine ourselves into Its vastness. We conceive ourselves 
as mirroring Its infinitudes, as moving in all things, as living in all 
beings, in earth, water, air, fire, ether. We try to know as It knows, 
to live as It lives, to be compassionate as It is compassionate. We 

equal ourselves to It that we may understand It and become It 

We have imagined ourselves into this pitiful dream of life. By 
imagination and will we re-enter true being, becoming that we 
conceive of.” (The Candle of Vision, pp. 23-24). In the last chapter 
of The Avatars, Paul and his friends try to attain this spiritual life 
and divine consciousness through meditation and effort of the will. 
Paul soon feels ” a life which was an extension of the life that breathed 
through those dense infinitudes.” "He could not now conceive of 
himself apart from that great unity.” 

This is an exposition of the idealism of Bussell. It should be 
supplemented with an account of bis grasp of reality. A patriotic 
Irishman, he was keenly interested in the future of the infant state of 
Ireland which was ushered into existence during a world conflict. 
His thoughts on its political and economic conditions show bis ^ilo- 
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BopluG coiDprehension, clear insight and sound common sense. The 
State is a visible manifestation of a nation’s soul. Ireland’s politicians 
therefore should concern themselves as much with the machinery 
of its government as with its culture. In reality, it is the latter that 
must determine not only the constitution but also the material advance- 
ment and political power of the state. While Irish leaders were 
engaged in re-adjusting the superficies of things and in reshufSing the 
political machinery, Hussell said, “ What we require more than men 
of action at present are scholars, economists, scientists, thinkers, 
educationists and litterateurs who will populate the'desert depths of 
national consciousness with real thought and turn the void into a 
fullness ..Our civilisation must depend un the quality of thought 

engendered in the national being. We have to do for Ireland 

what the long and illustrious line of German thinkers, scientists, 
poets, philosophers and historians did for Germany or what the poets 
and artists of Greece did for the Athenians : and that is, to create 
national ideals which will dominate the policy of statesmen and unite 
in one spirit urban and rural life." This idea is emphasised in 
Imaginations and Reveries in the essay entitled “ Nationality or 
Cosmopolitanism.*' In discussing national ideals, Russell says that in 
all highly civilised states the individual citizen is raised above 
himself and merged , to a certain extent, in a greater life called the 
National Being. In Ireland democratic feelings must determine 
the character of its National Being. Rule of the aristocracy is 
impossible in the present condition of affairs. But democracy in 
politics does not always lead to democracy in economic life. Thinkers 
in Ireland will have to discover how this can be rendered possible 
in their country. 

Ireland is principally an agricultural country and most of the 
people therefore have to live in villages The farmer is the pivot of 
national life and his condition must be the main subject of discussion 
in any system of thought bearing on the Irish problem. Unfortunate- 
ly farmers either do not like or cannot afford to stick to their 
villages. Many emigrate to the large industrial cities of America. 
The main reason is that there is no real life, t.e., corporate life in 
villages. Since the destruction of the ancient clans in Ireland 
almost every economic factor in rural life has tended to separate the 
fanners from each other and from the nation and to bring out an 
isolation of action The first thing which strikes one who 
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travels through rural Ireland is the immense number of little shops.- 
They are scattered along the highways and at cross-roads ; and 
where there are a few families together in what is called a village, 
the number of little shops crowded round these consumers is almost 

incredible These numerous competitors of each other do not 

keep down prices. They increase them rather by the unavoidable 
multiplication of expenses ; and many of them, taking advantage 
of the countryman’s irregularity of income and his need for credit, 
allow credit to a point where the small farmer becomes a tied 
customer who cannot pay all he owes, and who therefore dares not 
deal elsewhere ” (The National Being, pp. 21-22). Now the small 
farmer is the typical Irish countryman. The average area of his 
farm is 25 acres or thereabouts and he has generally a herd of cows, 
a drift of sheep, a litter of pigs and perhaps a mare and a foal. He 
has children to maintain. But his methods of agriculture are tradi- 
tional. His butter, his eggs, his cattle, etc., have to be sold at low 
prices to local dealers who send them probably across the channel to 
English markets. But the farmer himself knows nothing of the business 
currents of Europe. In his isolation he is comparable to the primi- 
tive economic cave-man. 

Russell suggests co-operation as the only means of ameliorating 
the condition of the Irish farmer. It will organise the rural people 
into communities and do away with their isolation. It will give 
birth to farmers’ guilds which will control their buying and 
selling and market for them their pigs and poultry. These guilds will 
procure for them seeds, fertilizers and agricultural implements. They 
may have village halls and women’s organisations which will sell the 
product of women’s industry. They may have a co-operative band, 
social gatherings and concerts. Rural trade will gradually be con- 
centrated in these organisations which will have their meeting- places, 
committees and executive officers to carry out their decisions. They 
will have funds to finance their undertakings. Thus will be created 
“ the true communal idea which the Socialists miss in their dream of 
a vast amalgamation of whole nationalities in one great oommefcial 

undertaking ....A rural commune or co-operative community ought 

to have, to a large extent, the character of a nation” (“Ideals of 
the Rural Society” in Imaginations and Reveries). The co-opera- 
tive movement will connect the home, the centre of the Irishman’s 
being, to the nation which is its ciroumferencet This oonnectioii 

6 
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will be esliablished tbroagh memberehip of a national movement, not 
for political purposes which call on him for a vote once every few years, 
but for eccftiomic purposes which affect him in the course of his daily 
occupation. 

The only opposition to such a movement will come from 
agricultural middlemen. They will rage furiously and will organize 
all their forces to keep the farmers in subjection ; but their efforts are 
foredoomed to failure.* 

Bussell believes that if stagnation is removed by economic co-opera- 
tion, the soul will come back to the dead body of rural Ireland. “ In 
that case, there is no reason why as intense, intellectual and progres- 
sive a life should not be possible in the country as in the towns.'* And 
if the Irish country-side can offer “ to young men and women some 
satisfactory food for soul as well as body,” they will never desert it and 
leave for overcrowded towns. The national being of which the state 
is only the visible expression will then be a reality. 

Bussell’s thoughts on rural Ireland must interest Indians, for 
Ireland and India are both agricultural countries and economic isola- 
tion is similar in the villages in both. Bussell has drawn largely upon 
Indian idealism. Will Indians carefully ponder over his suggestions 
for the material uplift of helpless agrarian people ? 


• The moraiMot for the orguiiiation of agrienitan in Ireland was initiated bj Bir 
•BMeoe Plnfcottnnd tbe liitk Agrienitanl Otganieetian Boeietv is now ngsrded st s 
SOKessfol inatitatioa. 



SEAN O* CASEY: AN IRISH DRAMATIST 

BENOYBNDRAMOHAM OHAUDHTTBX, M.A. 

Lecturer in English, St. Paul's College, Calcutta 


P OLITICALLY, especially in the modern times, the Irish connection 
has given England little gain and much trouble, but the compensa- 
tion has come in literature. England’s greatest dramatist, indeed 
her greatest personality in literature to-day is an Irishman ; among 
her first rate poets more than one Irishman must be counted, and 
the man whose study we shall be making presently, is an Irishman 
whose claim to greatness in the world of letters rests, it is true, 
exclusively on four plays up till now — the first being produced in 
1923 and the last in 1929 — but who has even by this small output, 
attracted the attention of lovers of literature and been given a place 
that is due only to the great : Sean O’Casey is considered to be an 
important figure in modern English drama. 

And yet this man’s genius is so limited, his scope so narrow,— 
the field on which bis Mose wanders so restricted that it may appear 
surprising that his plays grip our mind with so much interest. 
He is better seen on the stage than read in the closet, partly because 
bis plays were written primarily for the stage and partly because he 
was exceptionally fortunate in bis interpreters on the stage. Still, 
for the readers who have not seen any of his plays on the stage, 
he retains a good deal of interest. And the main almost the first 
reason that occurs to the critical mind for the popularity of his plays 
is the menagerie of men and women they contain. We call it 
* menagerie ’ deliberately, for these men and women have such 
oddities in them and yet they throb so vitally with life that they cons- 
titute altogether rare and unique specimens of humanity. And Sean 
O'Casey has emphasised the uncommon aspects of his people so much 
so that they are emphatically felt to be the creatures of a particular 
locality different from their fellows of other climes. Sean O’Casey, 
is first und last a national playwright. 

Yet this national playwright of Ireland who had joined and served 
in the Citizen Army during the Easter Bebellion of 1916, could so rise 
above the narrow, national pe^udioes and see truth undislorted by 
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patriotic fanaticism that in one of bis plays be depicted the Easter 
Bebellion and the activities of the slumpatriots in their less charitable 
aspects ^^itb the result that a formidable riot broke out at the play 
house in Dublin when the play was being staged. And indeed his 
humour is a bitter pill to swallow, it corrodes the biased mind like a 
strong acid. It does not spare religion or patriotism, truth is the only 
god it recognizes. This truth he does not state in so many words, 
but exposes in the garb of a motley. His humour at times, is like the 
babblings of Lear’s Fool, it has a double edge, it chastises the guilty and 
amuses the unconcerned. Butapart from its satiric purpose, his humour 
can rise to the truly tragic pitch and arouse the sort of pity and terror 
of which Aristotle spoke in his poetics. Like Shakespeare, whose drunken 
porter’s ghastly jokes over his task of gatekeeping at the castle which 
crime had bedaubed with the blood of its old host, make us shudder 
rather than laugh, O’Casey can raise a worthless rascal from his 
insignificance and put him in a situation that makes him contribute to, 
and emphasise, the tragedy of which the rascal is totally unconscious. 
The ending of very few tragedies can be more supurb than that of 
Juno and the pay cock. Juno has been disillusioned and on the brink 
of ruin, all her hopes of getting a legacy against which she had been 
absurdly borrowing, being dashed to pieces owing to a flaw in the 
legal technicalities, exposing her and her family to utter destitution 
and in the wake of this knowledge, comes fresh disgrace in the deser* 
tion of her daughter by her lover after she was expecting a child. 

But the worst was yet to come and the cop becomes full when 
just at this moment the news of her son’s death at the hands of his 
former comrades reaches her. And scarcely bad the disconsolate 
mother with her daughter left the stage, when there entered on this 
scene of stark desolation, two men, deep drunk an', uttering broken in- 
coherent syllables, one Juno's precious husband, the * paycock ’ and 
the other bis boon companion Joxer Daly. The curtain falls on 
Boyle’s last words ; 

t'm telling yon J oxer tb* whole worl's 

in a terr ibie etate 0* cbaasia I 

Nothing perhaps more emphasises the tragedy and makes it so 
terrible as the appearance of these rascals unconscious of the whole 
situation and their surroundings, and the impression one gets from 
this scene cw nev^ fade from one’s mind, . 
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Modern tragedy hardly lifts us above our normal ezistenoa, it 
never depicts the utter tragic helplessness of man in its sublime and 
grand aspects.. It is a more or less weak affair, neither dealing with 
men of towering personality nor with situations that touch the inner- 
most depths of the soul by its appeal to the sublime and universal 
passions of man. Modern tragedy is at best a serious and intense 
affair dealing with the problems with which a particular individual 
or society is faced. It hardly ever unlooses the mighty, ungo- 
vernable passions of man and makes them rage in their primitive fury. 
Its tragic situations hardly impel us to say with the Doctor in 
Macbeth, ‘God, god, forgive us all!* Sean O’Casey too has not reach- 
ed such high standard of the Elizabethan tragedians, though he takes 
his lessons mostly from Shakespeare. But once at any rate, in this 
last scene of the play mentioned above, he has attained the height 
of a tragedian. 

This combination of humour with tragedy is an important part of 
the technique of O'Casey’s plays. In all his tragedies — and his plays are 
all tragedies — he tempers (and heightens?) the tragic tone with comic 
touches and in this he is a follower of Shakespeare with a vengeance. 
It is an old point of dispute whether tragedy should be free from all 
light touches whatsoever and the fight that was fought one day between 
Ben Jonson and Shakespeare, is not settled yet, though in modern 
playwrights we can find little encouragement of the combination. But 
Sean O’Casey is a perfect romantic and like his master, takes his lesson 
from life, not classic conventions. He seasons his plays all through 
with strong humour and his people are never doll. In their exuber- 
ance and rich vitality they live their own lives, at times even apart 
from the necessity of the play for which they were created. But of 
course the smile of their creator is not always genial or kindly. He 
is often ironical and even satiric as in the The Plough and the Stars 
where he has enough bitter things to say. 

From Shakespeare, O’Casey learnt another important dramatic 
device, namely dramatic irony. Of this, be is full. His irony at times 
becomes very poignant in view of what follows as it is in the closing 
of the 1st act of The Shadow of a Ounman where Donal Davoren 
soliloquises : 

Minnie, Donal ; Donal, Minnie. Very prettj, but very ignoianl. A Gunman on 
the run I Be careful, be careful, Donal Davoren. But Minnie is attracted to the idea, 
and I am attracted to Minnie. And what danger can there be in being tha shadow 
of a gnnittant 
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The danger came at last in his being the shadow of a gunman but it 
came not to him, but to ‘very pretty but very ignorant’ Minnie, and 
what bad begun by amusing the reader ended in tragedy. 

This Minnie Powell is rather an extraordinary character because 
Sean O’Casey cares little to portray any serious character without any 
touch of humour. She is idealistic and patriotic and though endowed 
with a poor intellect is a frank, courageous girl. Of his people, very few 
like her could stand the test of the times, though they all belong 
emphatically to their time. O'Casey’s limitation in his characters is 
that they belong not only exclusively to Ireland and the Ireland of 
the hrst two decades of the twentieth century but also to a certain 
class. Excepting one or two, who have a tolerable education and who 
are rather weak characters they all are poor, half-educated, slum- 
dwellers. His knowledge of them is first band because he himself 
lived in tenements and led the life of the misreable folk he gives life 
to. That is why they are so real and convincing. And once we accept 
this limitation of our playwright and agree to interest ourselves in 
these precious men and women of Ireland, we shall presently find what 
a great source of pleasure and amusment these odd, almost bizarre 
people furnish. A whole gallery of them is there. And what is most 
characteristic of their creator, he makes all of them yield mirth to 
03 . Even the most tragic character has his humorous side and we 
are made to laugh either at or by, them. Of course this humour is 
very broad and has little subtlety about it. Almost all the characters 
have their raanneri.-ms in speech and they appear occasionally more as 
caricatures than characters. His very first play. The Shadow of 
a Gunman gives us a few ch iracters almost all of which have some 
oddities in them and though a tragedy, it does not take a tragic turn 
until the end of the last act, when a heroic girl sacrifiices her life on 
the altar of nationalism while the man who posed as the gunman to 
keep alive her admiration plays the coward. The story and the plot 
construction are very simple. Donal Davoren, a sentimental poet 
wrestling eterually with his fancy and language, lives in a tenement 
bouse where his fellow lodgers wrongly take him for a gunman and in 
Minnie Powell's admiration for him as a gunman he tacitly acquiesces 
and proceeds to make love to her. In the second and last act, the 
Police raid the tenement house. Davoren discovers a' bag of bombs 
in his room left there without their knowledge by af riei^d of the man 
who shares his room. Just at this moment, Minnie comes into the 
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room aod offsn to carry the bag into her room and the agonized Davoren 
and bis room-mate were only too glad and relieved. The Black and 
Tans come, search the house, find Minnie with the bombs and arrest 
her. As she is going to jump off the lorry in which they placed her, 
she is shot through her bosom and dies. This in short is the story of 
the play. 

O’Casey's irony is powerful. He has portrayed in all their human 
littlenesses and foibles the men and women whose fate it was to live 
to witness the constant fights, ambushes, raids, incessant whistling of 
bullets, in fact all the incidents of a civil war that the dark days of 
1920 witnessed in Ireland when the Black and Tans were fighting the 
Irish Bepublican Army. Not that he has not depicted heroism. Minnie's 
case is a noble example. But for one Minnie he has depicted a 
number of people limited by their selfishness and extreme fear. Little 
common men, they could have flourished easily and happily in a calm 
atmosphere, but all their nerves were strained in these difficult 
days in which their lot was cast. Times were out of joint, their 
courage was brought to the test and they miserably failed to 
stand it. Nothing can be more a subject of pathetic irony than the 
spectacle of the ordinary people being called upon to live op to such 
tense situations* and dangerous times and failing to rise to the occasion. 
All the littleness that lies hidde n deep down in ordinary life rushes 
up to the surface with a such glare and prominence that we are apt to 
misjudge the people. They are not worse than their fellows of any 
other country, their weaknesses are human, though pathetically 
amusing. Sean O’Casey adds more humour to these characters by en- 
dowing them with individual eccentricities and angularities. Tommy 
Owens is a character who is the cause of wit in other men. His very 
appearance is provocative of laughter. He is small and thin, bis words 
are uttered in a nasal drawl, his voice is husky, he drinks bard and 
smokes incessantly. He appears on the stage at a very uncomfortable 
moment for Davoren who was just then going to kiss Minnie. His 
very first speech makes the whole audience shake with laughter. 
He gives a gentle cough to draw attention to his presence and says ; 

I Men notbin’— honest— thought you wns learning to typewrite— Mr. Daeoren 

teaching yon. I seen nothin’ else— a'belp me Ood. 

But of course apart from this fun in situation. Tommy himself 
is funny. So is Seumer Shields who finds in others faults which are 
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really his own. A late riser, ‘a land mine exploding undar the bed is 
the only thing that would lift him out of it* — he rises at half past 
twelve to castigate his friend who was to come to him at his room at 
nine and evidently failed to keep the appointment : 

Did anybody ever see the like of the Irish people? Is there any use of trying to do 
anything in this country? 

Indeed this man’s selfish selfcoiiiplacence and sublime unconcern 
for anybody else is FaUtaffian. He has no troublesome conscience 
and seeks his safety first. If Minnie Powell is arrested for a fault 
which was more his than hers, all his concern is about himself and 
he repeats shamelessly : 

Oh, grant she won't say anything I 
Did she say anything, is she sayin' 
anything, wh st's she sayin' Mrs. Grigson? 

But this is not all. Even in this small play the number of odd 
characters is fairly large. Mrs. Henderson, nervous Mr. Gallogher, the 
cowardly braggart, Grigson — all of them are funny and their company 
is most amusing. 

O'Casey’s next play is a more elaborate effort in construction and 
characterization and technically a better piece. The note of tragedy 
is much more emphasised and is intensified by the crass humour of the 
drunken scenes. This play, Juno and the Paycock is also more concen* 
trated than the earlier piece and shows the author at his best. Juno 
and the Paycock was followed by The plough and the stars which carries 
us back to the Easter Rebellion of 191G. It is evident that O’Casey did 
not confine his picture to the tragedy that it meant for the Irish people. 
For him, nothing, not even the most tragic situation is devoid of humour 
and it is owing to his portrayal of the humorous aspect of the rising that 
a terrible riot took place on its production in Dublin. This play is still 
more elaborate than Juno and the Paycock and is less concentrated than 
the latter. The odd characters are more numerous than anywhere else. 
There is Fluther Good, the carpenter, Mrs. Gogan, the old fashioned 
woman, Peter, the phlegmatic and a number of others. Each of them 
has his at her own mannerism. — Peter’s comical prayer for patience, 
Flother’s unrestricted use of the words ‘derogatory’ and ‘vice versa' 
and the young Covey’s fad of socialism. They are all reminis* 
cent of the odd people of Dickens. The story of the play tains round 
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Jack Glitharoe and bis wife Nora who is quite a romantic tjpe of 
modern girl fond of “billing and cooing like a turtle dove” with him. 
She cannot rise from her peaceful enjoyment of conjugal love to the 
height of the situation brought about by a national rising. Command- 
ant Clitberoe leaves the nest of love for his more manly occupation of 
leading the revolutionary army and is eventually killed. His wife lost 
her wits by the catastrophe and the curtain falls on two British 
Tommies drinking and singing over the dead body of an innocent 
woman killed by their bullets. 

The characters of this play as they are in all O’Casey's plays 
are well defined and even the minor characters are not devoid of their 
personality. There is not much greatness about them, they are all 
common human beings set against unusual circumstances in life. The 
real greatness of O’Casey is not so much bis power of characterization 
as that of a vivid and graphic presentation of Ireland and its people of 
an extraordinary period in her history. That such a convincing and 
eloquent history can be presented with such economy of means speaks 
highly of the writer. Sean O’Casey will live because his characters 
are typical of their country and class — men and women who have 
lived to see the days of rebellion and fight and disaster that visited 
their unfortunate land. The long cruel struggle between British 
Iraperialsm and the forces of Irish self-determination and the conse- 
quent suffering of the common folk of Ireland never got such a power- 
ful artist for their representation. 

His next and up till now, last play is altogether different from 
bis earlier plays both in technique and appeal. Though the characters 
of The Silver Tassie are still Irish, yet the story is no longer confined 
to Ireland. The background is the last world war and O’Casey 
has given scenes of the warzone and supplemented his prose with 
elevated poetry to suit his language with the grand conception 
of the war. Unlike its predecessors, and iuspite of Bernard Shaw’s 
high opinion of the play, it was a failure on the stage. It lacked that 
‘ go ' which O’Casey’s previous plays abundantly possess. The charac- 
ters also are no longer individuals and there is an element of incon- 
gruity in the difference of manner between the first and the second act. 
The realism of the first is followed by the elevated imaginative tone of 
the second act where blank verse and sometimes ‘ stylized ’ dialogue 
are used. Evidently, he designed it to be a great literary piece, a sub- 
lime song on one of the grandest spectacles of the modern time8~-bnt 
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critical opinion is sharply divided about its greatness and if Shaw con* 
sidered it ' wonderful ’ Yeats thought that O’Casey was not sufficiently 
moved and excited by his subject to make the play dramatically 
effective. 

Sean O'Casey’s output is absurdly small in proportion to his fame. 
Excepting his last piece, none of bis plays have any pretensions to 
universal appeal. They are frankly parochial. His men and women 
are more the product of his memory and observation than of his ima- 
gination. The background of his play is contemporary Ireland and is 
certainly not less important than bis characters. The dramatic tech- 
nique is neither very complex nor original. He himself admits his 
great debt to Shakespeare whose plays he has read so many times and 
so carefully that be knows \>hole passages of his plays by rote. 
One of the strongest influences of Shakespeare’s technique is of course 
in bis combination of the humorous and the tragic. But in this age 
when action is subordinated to a discussion of problems O'Casey carries 
the traditional ideal in Itis art and never makes a platform of the stage. 
His plays are full of action and though bis dialogue smacks of a 
literary style reminiscent of great masters quite inconsistent with the 
intellect of the people who talk it, yet the incongruous effect is entirely 
lost because be took pains to transform it into Irish brogue. But 
though his debts to Elizabethan masters is great, he is not entirely 
blind to the greatness of his great contemporaries. The influence of 
Shaw is discernible, though not often, in bis stage direction and in bis 
analysis of characters therein and also at times in his attempt at witty 
paradoxes. But these are few and far between and Sean O’Casey is 
one of those very few modern playwrights who think the methods of 
the old masters can still be imitated and reproduced with an effect 
Which , if not sublime in its Elizabethan grandeur is still powerful in 
its grand human appeal. 


Calcutta. 



ANGLO-IRISH RELATIONS SINCE THE 
1921 TREATY* 

ST. NIHAL SINQB 


rpHE “i\rticleB of Agreement for a Treaty between Great Britain and 
X Ireland,” upon which rest the foundations of the Irish Free State 
were silent upon a matter of cardinal importance. The instrument, 
State, so specific in other respects, contained no direct reference to the 
judicial competence of the slate that it was to generate, whether her 
judicial system was to be fully self-sufficing or wheth jr decisions 
handed down from its highest tribunal were subject to review and, 
if necessary, to reversal upon the advice of an authority outside her 
limits — the judicial Committee of His Majesty's Privy Council. 

This silence had, no doubt, been maintained with the laudable 
object of refraining from adding unnecessarily to the difficulties of the 
Irish delegation, who, the members of His Majesty’s Government in 
negotiation with them realized, would have a bard enough task in 
winning the approbation of their Sinn Fein ('*we alone”) colleagues 
for the pact despite the care with which it was framed. The limita- 
tions upon the Free State authority incorporated in the Agreement 
were wholly of a nature which derogated from the powers of a self- 
governing Dominion. In the absence of such specific provision, that 
state would, in consequence of being given the status of a Dominion,^ 
have possessed competence in such matters. 

The Prime Minister (Mr. David Lloyd George) referred to this 
particular aspect of the instrument in the lengthy statement he made 
in the House of Commons on December 14, 1921. He instanced the 
difficulties that would have arisen ” if full and complete Dominion 
Government were conferred on Ireland.” ^ 


* Cootinued from our previous iseue* 

^ Article 1 reads : Treland shall have the same oofistitotioDsl status in the Commuoitj 
of Matioua known as the British Empire as the Domioioa of Canada, the Oommonwefllth of 
Australia, the Dominion of New Zealand and the Union of South Africa, with a Parliament 
having powers to make laws for the peace, order and good government of Ireland and an 
Baeoutive responaible to that Parliament, and shall be styled and known as the Irish Free 
State. 

^ Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, Vol. 140, No. 1, Ool. 
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The Irish were not to “have complete control over their army 
and navy *’ lest they may “raise an army of half a million men” and 
thereby cast a shadow upon Britain’s security. They were also to 
concede certain facilities — ^accessibility, in times of war, to Irish 
harbours and creeks, the use of coastal positions for the defence of 
British commerce and the like. In giving the Free State the benefit 
of “the law, practice and constitutional usage governing the relation- 
ship of the Crown or the representative of the Crown and of the 
Imperial Parliament to the Dominion of Canada,”*^ care had been 
taken to indicate that such benefit was to be “subject to the provi- 
sions” set out in the Agreement. 

The Canadian practice, on the other hand, must have been deemed 
suflBcient to safeguard the judicial privilege of the Crown. Precisely as 
subjects in that Dominion aggrieved at decisions handed down by courts 
they could petition to His Majesty for justice that, in their view, 
bad been denied by those courts, so would persons dissatisfied with 
the judgments delivered by the highest tribunal in the Free State be 
able to seek redress from the King-in-Council as the fount of justice. 

Whether this matter was made plain, at the time, to the mem- 
bers of the Irish delegation or not is not fully clear. It is believed on 
authority that appears to be credible to the present writer, that the 
draft Constitution taken from Dublin to London prior to its introduc- 
tion in the Dail, permitted to function virtually as a Constituent 
Assembly,^ contained no provision to safeguard the judicial privilege 
of the Crown. The decisions of the Supreme Court of the Irish Free 
State were to be “ final and conclusive ” in all cases and incapable 
of “ being reviewed by any other Court, Tribunal or authority 
whatsover.” 

3 Article 2 reads : Subject to the provisioDs hereinafter set out the position of the 
Irish Free State in relation to the Jnaperiai Parliament and Govern me Jt and otherwise shall 
be that of the Dominion of Canada, and the law, practice and constitutional usage govern- 
ing the relatioTiahip of the Crown or ihe rcprescDlalivo of :he Crown and of the Imperial 
, Parliament to the Dominion of Canada shall govern the relationship to the Irish Free 
State. . . . r 

^ Article 17 reads : "By way of provisional arrangement for the adminiatration of 
Southern Ireland during the interval which must elapse between the date hereof and the 
constitution of a Parliament and Oovernment of the Iriah Free State in accordance there- 
with, steps shall betaken forthwith for summoning a meeting of members of Parhamont 
elected for constituencies in Southern Ireland since the passing of the Government of 
Ireland Act, 192fj, and for constituting a provisional government, and the British Govern- 
ment shall take the steps necessary to transfer to such provisional Government the powers 
and machinery requisite for the discharge of its duties, provided that every member of enoh 
provieional Government shall have signified in writing bis or her acceptance of this instru- 
ment. But this arrangement ahal) not continue in force beyond the eipiration of twelve 
months from the date thereof. 
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Be this as it may, a proviso safegaardiog the Crown’s judicial 
privilege appeared in the Constitution Bill as it was introduced in 
the .Dail. Added to Article 66, it read : 

” Nothing in this Constitution shall impair the right of any person 
to appeal from the Supreme Court to His Majesty in Council or the 
right of His Majesty to grant such leave. 

This proviso was subjected to furious attack in the Dail. Since, 
however, Mr. Eamonn de Valera and his followers had walked out of 
that body following the vote ratifying the Treaty in January, 1922, 
the provisional Government headed by Mr. Liam Mac Cosgair 
(William T. Cosgrave) was able to carry it through. 

They had done so in loyalty to the understanding into which they 
had entered with His Majesty’s Government. They were far from 
happy, however. They wished their judicial machinery to be fully 
self-sufficing, no less than did Mr. de Valera and his supporters, 
known as Irish Republicans. They feared, moreover, that the review- 
ability of the Supreme Court decisions by the J udicial C!ommittee of the 
Privy Council was likely to be used by certain elements unreconciled 
to the new state to harass her and to endeavour to increase her finan- 
cial burden. They knew, furthermore, that that limitation would be 
exploited by their political opponents, who never tired of representing 
that the Dublin administration was no more than a creature of 
Britain, tamely carrying out Downing Street’s orders. Powerless to 
alter matters at that stage, they bad, however, to bide their oppor- 
tunity. 

The Board of the Privy Council which heard the first petition 
for leave to review the decisions of the Irish Courts displayed a 
sympathetic attitude when the Attorney-General of the Irish 
Free State (Mr. Hugh Kennedy, now Chief Justice of that 
State, and one of the principal authors of the Constitution) 
made a carefully worded appeal to give the Free State the benefit 
of the South African practice in respect of references to that 
(Council. He argued that the Free State, not being federal, as 
Canada was, no confiict between provinces necessitating the good 
offices of an external authority was likely to occur. The South 
African precedent was, on the contrary, much more applicable because 
both were ” unitary ” states. 


1938. 


* Artiok 66 ; Conititation of the Iriab Free State (Saoratat Fiteaim), Act No. 1 e( 
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In making that plea Mr. Kennedy knew that the references from 
the Union of Sooth Africa to the Privy Council were few and that a 
strong body of opinion there did not favour even these references. 
The fear must no doubt have entered his mind that, unless care 
were taken at that stage, the highest tribunal in the Free State may, 
in effect, have a status no higher than that of the highest tribunal in 
a Canadian province. 

Matters drifted until 1925, when leave to appeal from the decision 
of the Free State Supreme Court was sought in three cases. It was 
refused in one and granted in the other two, both having an import- 
ant bearing upon the Free State administration. 

One of these cases related to houses, offices and lands situated 
in County Dublin. The petitioner (Mr. Francis Lynham) claimed to 
have become entitled to that property on the death, in August, 1924, 
of Mrs. MacTnerney, who had been tenant for life. In behalf of the 
Free State Mr. M. W. Jellett, K. C., of the Irish Bar, contended 
that in virtue of the Land Purchase Act (to which reference will be 
made later) the tenancy bad ceased and that that view had been 
Court of First Instance and confirmed by the Supreme Court. He 
upheld in the pleading that “it bad already been decided that there 
was no appeal.” 

The Board of the Privy Council, consisting of the Lord Chan- 
cellor (Lord Cave), Lord Dunedin and Lord Shaw, nevertheless, grant- 
ed leave to appeal.^ The Free State authorities, already beset with 
difficulties concerning land purchase operations, took the most serious 
view of that action. 

In the other case the petitioner sought leave to appeal against a 
decision of the Free State Supreme Court as to the terms of the 
computation of pensions to judges, members of the police force and 
civil servants in employ in Ireland prior to the signin ; of the Treaty. 
These persons numbered 20,009 and it was contended that this deci- 
sion bad the effect of rendering nugatory and valueless the words of 
Article 10 of that Treaty. * 

This contention had been made in the Court of First Instance 
in the Free State and there had been upheld. The Supreme Court, 

( The Time$ (London), D.scember 8, 1925. 

^ Article 10 of Treaty reads : The Ooverninent of the Irish Free State ogieee 
to pay feir compensation on terme not less favourable than thow accorded by the Act of 
1920 to indgee, offioiale, members of the Police Fotoee and other Pnblio Servants vto ore 
dimbsi^ by it or who retire in conwquenoe of the charge of government effected in pot* 
soanoe thereof. 
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however, reversed the decision. In behalf of the Free State it was 
argned before the same Board of the IMvy Council that the 
petitioners 

wanted to get something better than would have been given 
them by their Government. When they were transferred to the Irish 
Goyernment they were subject to the existing regulations, and these 
regulations should govern the basis of 6xing pensions and superannu- 
ation allowances.*’ ^ 

Leave to appeal was granted. The Free State authorities took a 
serious view of it. Even at the rates at which they were paying con- 
pensation to ex-civil servants and the police the liability was 
heavy. 

Questions asked, subsequently, in Parliament confirmed the Free 
State’s contention. It was admitted that the two Civil Servants 
(Wigg and Cochrane) were insisting upon payment at a rate in excess 
of the amount they would have received had they remained in the 
British Civil Service. The Free State authorities, therefore, bad 
equity on their side. 

The action of the Privy Council, in both these cases, bad an im- 
portant repurcussion upon the Free State Government. Within a 
month of it the Afinister for Justice (Mr. Kevin O’Higgins) introduced 
in the Dail a Bill intended to assert definitely the Supreme Court’s 
authority in the Irish Free State and to prevent ” frivolous appeals,” 
as he put it, from that Court to the King-in-Counoil. 

In presenting this measure, Mr. O’Higgins asserted that an 
assurance had been given by the British Government to the Free 
State at the time the Constitution was drafted that the force of the 
Article referring to the preservation by the Free State of the King's 
prerogative was to be theoretical rather than practical. Though the 
Free State Constitution was modelled on that of Canada, it was 
understood that the practice in regard to appeals to the Privy Council 
was to follow the South African custom. South Africa, like the 
Free State and unlike Canada or Australia, was unitary. Here 
could, thereforet be no disputes between State Governments. The 
number of appeals to the Privy Council was consequently far less 
in the case of South Africa than in that of either of the other two 
Dominions. 


* The Timee (London), Deoembor 8, 1086. 
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Mr. O’Higgihs contended that in allowing an appeal recently 
from the Free State Supreme Court the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council had made 

“a very clear and definite departure from the undertakings given 
to Irish Ministers at the time when the draft constitution was the 
subject of joint consideration. 

He asked the Bail to declare and to confirm that the interpreta- 
tion given by the High Court and Supreme Court to the Land Act of 
1923 was, and always had been, the correct interpretation. He de- 
clared that even on the ground of common sense, apart from any 
question of status or national sensitiveness, it was, not desirable 
that appeals should be admitted outside the State in respect of the 
litigation arising wjthin it. If that line were to be allowed to be 
developed, it would simply mean that they would get back to the 
position of the old House of Lords, that appeals lay as of right, and 
as a matter of course, from, Irish litigation. Any such development 
would be wrong and dangerous. 

Conservative opinion in Britain vigorously upheld the King’s 
judicial privilege. The Lord Chancellor (Ijord Cave) stated from the 
Woolsack in the House of Lords that the introduction in the Bail 
of this measure to undermine the decision of the Privy Council bad 
created a serious situation. He lay great stress on the right of every 
British subject to appeal to the King-in-Council. 

Lord Barling wrote in the Times (Ijondon) in much the same 
strain. He reinforced his lengthy argument by a quotation from 
“Chapters on the Law relating to the Colonies,’’ by Sir James 
Tarring, reading : 

“It is the settled prerogative of the Crown to receive appeals in 
Colonial cases. The King has authority by virtue of hie prerogative 
to review the decisions of all Colonial Courts, whethe.’ the proceedings 
be of a civil or criminal character, unless his Majesty has parted with 
such authority.” 

To clench his argument, he drew attension to the fact that the 
Councillors “are not (infrequently assisted by their fellows from the 
Bominions themselves.’’ 

Liberal opinion in Britain was distinctly averse from forcing the 
Privy Council procedure upon Bominions that chafed against it. Lord 


.! I** 'London), Jmuwt 20, 1926. 
M Tht Timet (London), Morch 19, 1020. 
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Haldane, for instance, reminded his fellow-Peers that Dominions had 
grown and were growing. If any Dominion made oat a case for dis- 
posing of justice within her own confines, it would, in his opinion, be 
difficult for the Imperial Parliament to decline to give effect to her 
wishes. 

The Free States delegates to the Imperial Conference of 1926 
tried to induce that Conference to help them in the matter. They 
stated that they desired the total abolition of appeals to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council and that that proposal would have the 
support of some of the other Dominions. That body was too much 
absorbed in larger questions (relating to the status and powers of the 
Dominions vis a vis Great Britain) to be able to pay attention to this 
issue. 

The Free State Government introduced, in 1928, legislation nuli- 
fying the effect of any award handed down by the Privy Council. The 
Minister for Finance (Mr. Blythe) definitely stated that that State 
would not, in future, be represented before that Council in any case ; 
that any private litigant who appealed to that Council did so at his 
own risk; that any decision given by the Council contrary to that of 
the Free State Supreme Court would be rendered nugatory. 

In February of that year a C!onservative Member of Parliament 
(Sir William Davison) called the attention of the Secretary for the 
Colonies (Mr. L. A. S. Amery), by means of a question, to the fact 
that the Free State had refused to pay to ex-Civil Servants a farthing 
more than the compensation to which they were entitled in terms of 
the Irish Supreme Court decision. To his surprise, the Colonial 
Secretary replied that “ no injustice was being done towards the Civil 
Servants as they were being put on a basis corresponding to that of 
the British Civil Servants in Great Britain.” He declined to take any 
notice of the point that these men were being ” deprived of the ri gh t 
which they had under Article 10 of the Treaty " as decided by the 
Privy Council in the case already referred to. 

Sir William Davison, joined by the Lord Carson, Lord Danesport 
and Mr. Basil Peto, indited a letter to the Times in which, after 
referring to Mr. Amery’s statement as “ something incredible,” they 
stated: 

*' We are therefore confronted, oot only with a betrayal by the 
British Government of rights of Irish Civil Servants which the T^ty 
and successive British Governments had solemnly guaranteed, but 

8 
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with a constitutional issue of the most far-reaching consequences, 
which affects not only the Irish Free State, but all the self-governing 
Dominions. It is difficult to believe that Mr. Amery’s statement 
embodies the*considerd judgment of the British Government. It will 
and must, be challenged in both Houses of Parliament.” 

These and similar other protests had no effect upon the Free 
State authorities They refused to recognize the reversal by the 
Privy Council of any Supreme Court decision. 

In April, J930, a Board of that Council consisting of the Lord 
Chancellor (Loi'd Sankey), Lord Blanesburgh, Lord Hanworth, Lord 
Thankerton and Lord Kussel of Killowen, i*eviewed the position at 
some length. The opportunity was furnished to them by a petition 
made by the Performing Right Society Limited, who alleged infringe- 
ment of the Society’s copyright in two musical compositions on August 
11, 1926. The Court of First Instance decided in their favour but 
the Supreme Court reversed that decision. The Copyright Act, placed 
on the Dublin statute book in 1927, repealed the (Imperial) Copyright 
Act of 1911 retroactively, a.s from December 6, 1921 — the date of the 
Treaty. The Supreme Court held that the acquisition of the copyright 
in these compositions was subsequent to that date. Since the Irish Act 
did not otherwise preserve or create copyright “except in works first 
published in the Irish Free State, or of which the authors were citizens 
of or resident in the Irish Free State, the Society was, in the Supreme 
Court’s view, without any protection at all.” 

The Board of the Privy Council held that there liad been in- 
fringement of copyright, but in view of the retroactive nature of the 
Act of 1927, the society was debarred from obtaining the relief it 
sought. Since, however, the Counsel for the respondents (the Bray 
Urban District Council) had contended that the Board had no jurisdic- 
tion, Lord Sankey took the opportunity to declare : < 

“the Privy Council was of opinion that it had been concluded by 
the Constitution of the Irish Free State itself (that the Board possess- 
ed jurisdiction to hear this case). The Privy Council could not think 
that the words ‘ His Majesty in Council,’ as used in the Irish Free 
State Constitution and in both Acts of Parliament to which it was 
scheduled meant anything else than the Privy Council on whose advice 
the King acted in dealing with appeals from the Dominions.” 

Opinion in Dominions other than the Irish Free State had, in the 
meantime, been hardening against the right of appeal to the judicial 
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Committee. It was felt that such a procedure militated against the 
new Dominion concept of equality in status. British politicians might 
talk as much as they pleased about distinguished lawyers from 
overseas sitting on the Judicial Committee Board : but their presence 
on that body did not alter the fact that in matters judicial each 
Dominion was not self>contained as she was in other respects. 

A motion had been introduced in 1927 by Mr. Theriault in the 
provincial legislature of Quebec to put an end to the Privy Council 
appeals. It was born of the chagrin caused by the Judicial Committee 
disallowing, some time earlier, Quebec's claim to Labrador. To allay 
resentment Dr. Taschereau, the Liberal statesman, recalled that, in 
other cases, the same Committee had decided in their favour and that, 
being British subjects, they must retain the right to go to the foot of 
the throne. 

In the (Dominion) Criminal Code of Canada a section was, however, 
inserted that purported to take away the right of appeal to the Privy 
Council in criminal cases. That section had to be repealed, because 
in passing it the Dominion legislature had ignored the legal limitations 
imposed upon it by the Colonial Laws Validity Act. 

At the Imperial Conference of 1930 it was decided to repeal 
legislation that was in conflict with the new status of the Dominions. 
The Statute of Westminster of 1931 repealed the Colonial Courts of 
Admiralty Act of 18G0, the Merchant Shipping Act of 1891 and the 
Colonial Laws Validity Act of 1895. Shortly afterwards Canada 
re-enacted the section forbidding appeals in criminal cases to the 
Privy Council; ' ’ and the Oirechtas passed an amendment to the 
Constitution abolishing such right in ail cases. 

Issues arising from such legislation came up for consideration in 
June, 1935, before a Board consisting of the Lord Chancellor (Lord 
Sankey), Lord Atkin, Lord Tomlin, Lord MacMillan and Lord Wright. 
Special leave was sought by Major B. L. Moore and others to appeal 
from a majority judgment of the Supreme Court of the Irish Free 
State dismissing an action for alleged trespass of certain fishing rights 
claimed by the petitioners in the tidal portion of the river Erne in 
County Donegal. It was submitted that the amendment abrogating 
the right of appeal to the Privy Council was repugnant to the 
Treaty. 

Section 17 of 23 and Si Geo. V. c. 33. 

The Constitution (Amendment No. 22) Act, 1033. 
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!tbe Board held, however, that since the Statute' of Westminster 
had repealed the Colonial Laws Validity Act forbidding a Dominion 
to pass a law repugnant to an Imperial Statute, the competence of 
the Irish Free State to pass such an amendment could not be 
questioned. In their Lordships' opinion that Statute gave the Free 
State "a power under which they could abrogate the Treaty, and, 
as a matter of law, they liad availed themselves of that power.” 

The Lord Chancellor and bis learned colleagues refrained from 
expressing any ” opinion on any contractual obligations under which, 
regard being had to the terms of the Treaty, the Irish Free State 
lay.” The petition, having failed, was dismissed. 

Even if that Slate could be legally convicted of having broken the 
pact upon which her existence was based, it would have been hardly 
politic to take any action against her, at least in a matter of this kind. 
As noted earlier in the article, that instrument did not specifically lay 
any such obligation upon the Free State. Except in specified matters 
she was to model her governmental policy on the Canadian pattern; 
and Canada bad chosen to make her criminal courts independent of 
the Privy Council. 

It so happened that the Canadian competence to pass measure this 
was also tested in J une of this year. The British Coal Corporation and 
four other companies importing coal into Quebec, had been convicted 
on the charge of “ combining together with a view to unduly restrict* 
ing the coal industry,” as stated by one -of the judges, and fined 
$30,000. They sought redress from the • Quebec Court of the King’s 
Bench (Appeals side) but failed to secure it. 

In advising the Crown to dismiss their petition, a Board of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, presided over by the Lord 
Chancellor (Lord Sankey) clarified the constitutional position by 
pronouncing ; 

” the North America Act, 1867, invested the Dominion 

Parliament, by necessary intendment, in cases within its jurisdictiont 
with the power to regulate or prohibit appeals to the King-in>Council. 
Before the Statute of Westminster the Dominion Legislature was 
subject to the limitations imposed by the Colonial Laws Validity Act, 
and also by the principle of rule that its powers were limited by the 
Doctrine forbidding extraterritorial legislation. These limitations had 


« Ibid. 
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now been abrogated by the Statute. The section in question was 
valid and barred the right of appeal in criminal matters.” 

The amendment to the Constitution that put an end to the exer- 
cise in the Free State of the Crown’s judicial prerogative was passed at 
Mr. de Valera’s insistence. He, however, built upon the foundations 
laid by his predecessor, Mr. Liam T. MacCosgair and his colleagues, 
particularly Mr. Kevin O’Higgins (who was assassinated on July 
10, 1927) and Mr. Ernest Blytheu 

Returned repeatedly to the Dail at the bead of nearly 50 members, 
Mr. de Valera refused, for years, to enter that Assembly on the plea 
that he could not conscientiously take the ” oath ” to a “ foreign ” 
King, incorporated in the Treaty and the Constitution. Protracted 
and bitter wrangles are known to have taken place during the 
negotiations over the position to be accorded to the Crown in the 
polity of the Irish Free State. They were finally ended by a formula, 
in the drafting of which Lord Birkenhead is believed to have had a 
large hand. In its final form (Article 4) “ the oath to be taken 
by Members of the Parliament of the Irish Free State,” appeared to 
reconcile British Imperialism with Irish patriotism.*® 

Mr. Lloyd George waxed enthusiastic in the House of Commons 
over the advantages it secured to Britain. There had been, be stated, 
” complete acceptance of allegiance to the British Crown and accept- 
ance of membership in the Empire and acceptance of common 
citizenship. 

It was, on the contrary, put to Irishmen by their country- 
men who had set their bands to this iustrument and their parti- 
sans that the primary allegiance of the Irish Members of the 
Oireachtas would be “to the Constitution of the Irish Free State 
as by law established.” They added that these members did not 
pledge allegiance to his Majesty King George V., his heirs and 


** Tht Times (Weekly Edition), London, June 13, 1936. 

This Article, as trenelated into the oonetitution, reads: 

" The oath to be taken by members of the Oireachtas shall be in the following form 

* I do solemnly swear true faith and allegiance to the constitution of the 

Irish Free State as by law established, and that I will be faithful to U. M. King 
George V., his heirs and successors by law in virtue of the common citizenship of 
Ireland with Great Britain and her adherence to and membe^ip of the group of 
nations forming the British Commonwealth of Nations.' 

Such oath shall be taken and subscribed by every member of the Oireachtas befoie 
taking his seat therein before the representative of the Crown or some person authorised 
by Um.” 

f* Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, Vol. 149, No. 1. Ool. 88. 
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successors — they bound themselves only to be “ faithful.” They 
did so, moreover, not because he was the sovereign of Great 
Britain, but constituted because he was the link connecting ” the 
group of nations forming the British Commonwealth of Nations.’’ 

Left to himself, Mr. de Valera would, it is said, have per- 
severed in the line of action to which be bad committed him- 
self ; but yielding to his followers, he finally swallowed the 
“oath” and entered the Dail at the head of his (the Fiana Fail) 
contingent. He made no secret of his intention to expunge that 
formula from the Constitution as soon as he could. And he did so, 
at the earliest opportunity. 

Such unilateral action was patently in direct contravention 
of one of the most important articles contained in the Treaty ; 
and there is little doubt that His Majesty’s Government must 
have protested against it. No punitive action was, however, taken, 
because it must have been realised that “faithfulness” to bis 
Majesty, enforced through duress, would not be worth much. 


ONiil in one matter has the Free State been 'subjected to 
punitive action in the endeavour to make her alter her course 
that prejudicially affected British citizens. In this case the damage 
could be assessed in hard cash, for Mr. de Valera had refused to 
meet the obligations in respect of land annuities floated by the 
Cosgrave Government, assumed to liquidate landlordism in the Free 
State. 

Tenancies were compulsorily to be purchased at fifteen times the 
rental value. The cost of the operations was estimated to total some 
£20,000,000. The owners were to be paid the capitalised value of the 
land and buildings standing thereon in annuities which were to be 
guaranteed by His Majesty’s Government. 

Many landlords grumbled at the terms forced upon them. One of 
them— Iiord Lansdowne writing to the Times gave the following ins- 
tance in support of his contention that the purchase price was inade- 
quate : 

“It almost superfluous to dwell upon the hardship involved 
in cases where the owners have spent money in the improvement of 
their estates. In a case to which my atteotiou has lately been drawn 
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the farm, 81 acres, was valued for Poor Law purposes at & 16 and 
‘was let prior to 1881 for £ 22. The judicial rent for the fir^t term 
was £19 and for the second term £16-I0s. This farm will be acquired 
by the sitting tenant under the Act of 1923 for £212. 14s., and 
be will for the futuro have to pay, in lieu of rent, an annuity 
of £10. Is. 6(f. The owner will receive £ 233. 6s. 3d. He bad spent 
£ 223. 14s. on the farm buildings. The tenant right of this hold- 
ing has lately been acquired by another farmer for £1,025.*'” 

Lord Lansdowne added ; 

“It will not be forgotten that the question of purchase terms 
was fully discussed by the Convention in 1918, and that the Bill 
of 1920, founded on the report of the Convention, fixed 20 years’ 
purchase as a reasonable figure. This proposal found acceptance 
both in the North and South of Ireland. Members of the then 
Government announced, in speeches which have often been quoted, 
that this rate of purchase would form the basis of any new scheme of 
land purchase.’’*® 

Mr. Patrick Hogan, the Member for Agriculture in the Cosgrave 
Government, who had worked out and carried through the Dail the 
scheme, told the present writer that the landlords were ofTered much 
more generoils terms under the Wyndham Act but would not sell. 
He had, hence, left them no option. Land purchase was to be 
compulsory. 

He scouted the notion of hardship. He challenged bis critics to 
compare the provisions of his Act with those of similar legislation 
in some of the middle European states (Poland, Czecbo-Slovakia and 
Houmania). He was confident that they would find the European 
measures confiscatory, placed alongside his scheme. 

Before entering the Dail, Mr. de Valera had declared that he 
would save some £3,000,000 a year to the Free State by refusing to 
pay the land annuities. Soon after he came into power he carried out 
that intention. 

His Majesty’s Government retaliated by imposing a surcharge 
upon Irish imports into Britain and utilising the money so realized to 
the pay annuities. The losses inflicted upon Irish producers and 
shippers have been aggravated by the retaliatory measures taken by 
Mr. de Valera. Irishmen have, indeed been bard hit. 

Pobruary 1026. 

19 The TimtB (London), February 2, 102C. 
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Instead of being flooded out of office by the rising tide of discon- 
tent and resentment, as it was predicted by critics at home and abroad 
he would be, ^r. de Valera appears to have improved his position in 
the Dail. The recent bye-elections have resulted in his having a 
clear majority over all parties and relieved him of his dependence 
upon Labour. 

Efforts to find a modus vivandi to adjust the differences over 
the annuities are being made. Britain and the Free State are eco- 
nomically interdependent and this sort of warfare cannot last for 
long. 

Even though Mr. de Valera has emphasized separation by legisla- 
tion regulating “Irish citizenship” and has expressed his intention 
to abolish the office of the “representative of the Crown in the Irish 
Free State,” the issues that, in the past, created friction between the 
two nations have been mostly adjusted by statesmanship on either 
side and, sometimes, by the spirit of laissez fairc upon Britain’s part. 
The feeling is growing that in the event of hostilities, Britain may 
well count upon at least the benevolent neutrality of the Free State.* 

{Concluded.) 


* l^ghU of tmulstion and subsequent reproduction reserved by the entbo'. 
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I 

S INCE the popularisation of the psychological method in the inter- 
pretation of politics by men like Graham Dallas and Walter 
Lippman it has become difficult to admit of absolute truth in any 
spoken or written word. The speaker or the writer always fails to 
separate his ideas from what Mr. Lippman calls his “ stereotypes/* 
the presence of which makes the interpretation of events objectively 
difficult. For by the very act of interpretation the facts are mixed 
with opinions and presented with adjectives which represent no special 
opinions except those of the author. Therefore were it not for the 
fact that opinions on any topic are varied and numerous it would be 
an easy thing to fall a prey to one type of thought. Happily all the 
different opinions, resultant of the numerous “ stereotypes,” compete 
for our allegiance in a way that is suggestive of the particular wills of 
the Contrat Sociol of Eousseau. And like the Contrat Social again, 
from these competing opinions emerges a general opinion which may 
be regarded as near reality as possible. 

But to reach this ” general opinion ” is not an easy matter. It 
requires of the individual an effort to understand or at least to know 
the main currents of opinion, and this effort is sadly lacking in the 
average person. It requires of him a technique of assimilation and 
rationalisation which, if he belongs to the average class, he may not 
venture to possess. Often an individual is content to be the slave of 
one body of doctrine, which means that he accepts certain ” stereo- 
types” as valid for his own purposes. He is tempted not to assimilate 
opinions contrary to what he deems his own but to reject them as 
invalid. It is here that his interpretation of the environment is most 
faulty and bis consequential impact upon this environment devoid of 
valid content. 

This article does not pretend to be without certain ” stereotypes *’ 
of its own, and therefore, does not lay claim to that objectivity which 
though desirable is happily unattainable. For the interpretation of 

9 
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facts and CTents is largely determined by the ends such an interprets* 
tion may be required to serve, and the ends themselves depend upon 
one's conception of the " best ” in a society. Take, for instance two 
conceptions, that of capitalism and socialism : it is clear that under the 
concept of capitalism the value of all facts and ideas will be judged in 
so far as they promote the well-being of a particular class of persons. 
The welfare of this class is equated with the welfare of humanity. 
The term “ general good ” under such an interpretation, therefore, 
signifies the welfare of this class and the resultant value judgments 
are distorted to suit particular ends. 

On the other hand, it is equally clear that under the concept of 
socialism the value of all facts are judged under a totally different set 
of value judgments. The “general good’’ here means the good of 
the proletariat, which, according to this interpretation, embodies all 
humanity. It is interesting to note that the capitalists in this view do 
not come under the category of humanity. Tiie disabilities, for 
instance, put upon the bourgeois and the capitalist class in Ilussia is 
too well known to need mention. 

Tf it is true that objectivity requires the individual to note the 
negative of every positive, it is also true that he will only do so at 
the expense of consistency, at least in the world of'hard reality. To 
reconcile capitalism with socialism without destroying the essential 
meaning of either is a significantly difficult adventure, and yet, this is 
precisely what President Ttoosevelt has attempted to achieve in 
America. 


II 

The task confronting Mr. Roosevelt is fraught with great difficulties 
and complexities. But his palliatives have been no less complex. 
They seek to compromise forces that are in their nature irreconcilable: 
they .seek to achieve a radical order with the help of the forces of 
reaction. The President has attempted to mould the system of 
traditional competitive economy into the framework of an elaborately 
planned economy. He has created without supplanting. He has 
sought to build a futuristic outlook in the formulation of his plans 
without destroying the forces that stand in the way. Not only that, 
he has sought the active co-operation of forces that have nothing in 
common with his objectives. 
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Sach is the herculean task the President has imposed upon 
himself. The partial success he has obtained, considering the forces 
against which he was working, is of no mean order, and justly 
constitutes an achievement hd may be proud of. On the other band it 
also explains his ultimate failure. The tragedy of the President is, 
perhaps, that be belongs to a period of transition. He was confronted 
with a particular situation and be had to make the best of it. His 
opportunism bad to be immediate if it was to be successful and indeed 
the first few weeks of his administration, after he took office in 
March, 1933, did realise to some extent the prospects of a new order. 

But it was clear that the durational stability of the “ New Deal ” 
was not sound. It was founded on opportunism, and opportunism is 
notorious in never regarding anything in terms of “ long periods.” 
The value and prestige of the President’s policy therefore rested, like 
the forces with which he was co-operating, upon a continuous move- 
ment forward on the ladder of at least a semblance of success. A halt 
meant not stability but retrogression. His methods were so dubious 
that their justification had to be explained only in terms of the success 
achieved and not in any inherent value of their own. They depended, 
to be plain, upon increasing profits in terms of success and a cessation 
of such a procest; meant a return towards depression . 

The President sought to improve the conditions of labour by 
appealing to the welfare of the capitalists. He endeavoured to make 
poor people rich by making the rich richer. He strove to bring 
prosperity to his country by destroying a great pari of its real wealth. 

On the surface at least such a remedy appears more the result of 
insanity than of rational judgment. It might with greater justice be 
applied to Laputa than to a normal place like the (J.S.A. But on a 
deeper analysis the justification for the President’s hesitant and contra- 
dictory policy seems to lie on a clear foundation, and what is revealed 
is less the failure of his efforts than the success he has achieved in spite 
of the limited tools with which he had to carry on his operations. 

President’s “ New Deal ” had to work in an uncongenial environ- 
ment. It sought to minimise the baneful effects of cut-throat 
competition by co-operating with Big Business. It worked with 
and by means of capitalism in order to neutralise the ultiraates 
of capitalism. Yet it could not have worked in any other way. 
The country was not ripe for socialism in March, 1933, or for the 
matter of that, it still is not. On the other hand, Capitalism as ft 
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system had demonstrably failed to correlate, in any satisfactory 
way, the communal welfare curve with the private profit curve. The 
position of equilibrium had been left far behind, and what stood 
in high relief was the excess of the positivity of the private profit 
curve over the negativity of the communal welfare curve. 

But if Big Business had demonstrated its inability to work for the 
welfare of the whole, it by no means evinced any desire to abdicate 
from its hard won position of authority. And since it was one of 
the major social forces in the American Community, any plan, the 
impact of which was universal, had to take account of this factor. 
Hence the initial difficulty of President Roosevelt’s New Deal. 
Even the moderate attempts on the part of the President to ameliorate 
the conditions of labour did not evince from the Big Business 
any encouraging response. Big Business chose to interpret in its 
own way section 7 (a) of the National Recovery Act in effect 
nullifying the advantages of collective bargaining acquired by the 
Trade Unions. It did this in defiance of the recovery Administration, 
which could do nothing but recognise the fait accompli, in fact if not 
in principle. General Johnson, for instance, admitted in a public 
statement on August 4, 1933, the right of the employers under section 
7 (a) to form Company Unions. 

Much as has the Section 7 (a) been subjected to interested inter- 
pretations, it shows clearly the e.xtent to which there is a difference 
of interest between capital and labour. Big Business co-operated 
with the President to raise prices but it was not so enthusiastic in 
endeavouring to rai.se the general level of wages. Big Business 
resisted stubbornly the supplanting of craft unionism by industrial 
unionism, and although the decision of the National Labour Board, 
in the Berkeley Woolen Mills Dispute, August, 1933, registered the 
triumph of the latter principle there was no guarantee that the 
employers would respect the decision, as they could always count 
upon the difference of opinion between the Judiciary and the 
Administration. t For instance in the election dispute at the Weirton 
Steel Plant, the Company refused to recognise the jurisdiction of 
the National Labour Board in the matter of elections. On the 
point being referred to the U.S A. District Court at Wilmington in 
May, 1934, the latter, instead of issuing an injunction to restrain the 


t EcoMomc JooBMAL, December 1084, page 601. 
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Company from taking any part in the election of its employees’ 
representatives, decided that the constitutionality of the N.B.A. 
itself was in doubt; therefore it could give no decision.^ In 
another dispute between the Administration and the Harriman 
Hosiery Mills, the Department of Justice reported that the 
Company had violated no “ law or provision or code.” ^ In face 
of such an attitude from the Judiciary, the Administration was 
hampered at every step by the selfish tactics of the employers, in 
effect making it very difficult for the provisions of Section 7 (a) to be 
applied in any effective sense for the benefit of the Trade Unions. 
The employers always asserting the counter-right to form their own 
Company Unions. Their refusal to recognise Trade Unions for 
the purpose of collective bargaining finally culminated in the Textile 
Strike of September, 1934. 


Ill 

These are ominous for the future. They challenge our equani- 
mity. They defy our sense of stability. They upset violently our 
sense of established values and demand from us a reorientation of 
them in terms of the newer social forces. They make us doubt the 
validity of the present social order. We begin to suspect the eternal 
varity of the philosopher Pangloss’ proposition : What is right ® 
and ask ourselves if we cannot help in bringing about a change. 
We begin to feel that there is no halo of sanctity about the present 
social order except that of antiquity and that its foundations are as 
much the result of accidents of an accident as its consequences are 
the result of tenacity. 

It is clear that our age is an age of transition. In a sense every 
age is an age of transition. But none has witnessed so great a need 
for the dissolution of established values than the present. The 
sooner we realise this fact in its full potentiality the better it is for 
us. We should try and get rid of the false notion that to make a 
deliberate attempt in interfering with our environment is to sin 
against the rationality of nature. We should not be inclined to admit 
the existence of disease to be rational because Hegel said : "was ist 

I ibid. 

* ibid. 

* ydtoire : Cmididt. 
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vernunftig das ist wirklicb, und was wirklicb ist das ist; vernuoftig." 
If tbe force of tradition impels us to regard tbe present with venera- 
tion, history at least teaches us to cast away the shackles of the present 
and look more towards the future. 

Tbe fermentation of social forces is world-wide and the U>S.A. 
is but an item in it; though an item that may, if fate permits, be 
destined to achieve the position of a pioneer. Ideas like, for instance, 
those of the late Thorstein Veblen, Howard Scott, Frederich Acker- 
mann. Basset Jones, and others belonging to the ” Technical 
Alliance ” are not regarded by the average orthodox and conservative 
thinker as normal. Yet they are distinctly futuristic in outlook. 
The ** Energy Survey of North America," conducted by professor 
Kautenstrauch and Howard Scott in 1932, does indeed represent a 
novel approach to social problems. It indicates the rebellion of 
the American mind from tbe traditional ways of thought. It 
reveals specially tbe role that technology may play in sociological 
research. 

But tbe immediate problem of the U.S.A. is so to widen the 
sphere of its constitutional system as to be able successfully to meet 
new demands. Tbe Constitution was made for the XVIII century. 
It has to expand more and more if it is to function successfully in tbe 
XX century. A certain amount of necessary expansion has of course 
taken place by the interpretation of the Supreme Court. Its decision 
in Gibbon v. Ogdon (1824), for instance, showed the extent to 
which tbe Congress could assume powers under the Commerce 
Clause. On tbe other band the Supreme Court has also proved an 
obstacle to reform. Its judgement in Hammer v. Dagenbart (1911)' 
lacked completely any regard for humanitarian principles. And 
since the decision was obtained by a majority of five to four it 
revealed clearly the dubiousness of giving political powers to a 
number of lawyers. The Judiciary has, as a rule, been an obstacle to 
progressive legislation. It has refused tbe Congress the right to legis- 
late for tbe benefit of female labour. ' It has ended in tbe Schecbter 
case, by invalidating the N. il. A. itself. This registers the culmina' 
tion of its antagonism with the forces of progress. It is a challenge to 
all that gives meaning to the " Roosevelt Revolution." It strives to 
put the clock of progress back to the pre-Booseveltian regime. By 


> Adkini V. The Cbildien’i Hoepital (1028), 361, U. S. , 626. 
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Hoing this it has surely invited trouble. Two things at least are clear 
from this ; (a) It has dednitely ranged itself against the process of 
change even at the risk of its own safety ; and (b) the American Cons- 
titution does not provide a body of framework adequate to the needs of 
modern society. 


IV 

The implications are clear. It is first of all obvious that the 
Constitution must change if it is to live, and it can only thus change 
by periodic amendment, failing this the forces of change are bound to 
mobilise for a revolution and revolution is not a cheap process. Its 
prevention can only be affected in two wa}s: (o) by conceding to the 
demands of the ever-changing environment, say by means of constitu- 
tional amendments, or, in some cases, by a liberal judicial interpreta- 
tion ; and (b) perpetuating the existing evils and mobilising all the 
powers of the state for a drastic suppression of any signs of discontent. 
The former is more permanent and stable when realised but the latter 
is easier to achieve, though it needs ever greater powers of coercion to 
keep it intact. Ultimately, however, when the rate of increase of 
coercion becomes negative or even constant instead of positively in- 
clined, the onset of a revolution may not be resisted any longer, and 
its advent is marked by all kinds of excesses, in proportion to the 
momentum gained by suppression. 

But experience, with one exception, > argues in favour of fascism 
as the normal sequel to a transitional crisis ^ since, in spite of its ulti- 
mate failure being guaranteed, it takes much less initial effort to gain 
recognition than the alternative of a progressive change. It, more- 
over, does not offend against the susceptibilities of the conservative, 
who is thus assured of an alliance between the state’s coercive power 
and the status quo. Experience of the last few years clearly justifies 
this hypothesis. Tt shows at least that improving the health of the 
state by fascism is like improving the health of the individual through 
drink. And just as it is difficult for the individual to embark upon 
total abstinence, though good for him in the long run, so is it difficult 
for the state to embark upon a policy of social regeneration in the 
reorientated perspective of a newer environment. 

^ (Soviet RnsRin. 

^ Prof. H. J. Lnski : The State io Theory nnd Practice, Chapter 4. 
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V 

tWhat would be the future of America in the light of this argument? 
It is clear tbftt Eoosevelt’s attempt had been to achieve social regene* 
ration without resort to violent means. But his failure was certain 
since his very assumptions led to contradictions. He wanted the co- 
operation of reactionary elements to achieve radical reforms. He 
applied the strategy of fascism to achieve socialism. It may be that 
the contradictions involved in bis policy have on the one hand increased 
the ambition of subtle but unscrupulous men like Senator Huey Long ; 
and on the other, have led to the demented utterances of men like Father 
Coughlin. The recent refusal of the Senate to endorse the President’s 
adhesion to the World Court was mainly the achievement of Father 
Coughlin’s and Will Tioger’s radio speeches and the indefatigable 
campaign of the Hearst Newspapers which led to “ a last minute 
avalanche of at least 40,000 anti-Court telegrams.” * 

The failure of President Roosevelt may, therefore, mean either 
the emergence of fascism or a social revolution. Of these the latter 
seems much less likely, because the Americans are not sufficiently class 
conscious to achieve a revolution on these lines. The American 
Federation of Labour, for instance, represents more the bourgeois sec- 
tion of labour than labour in general. The I. W. W. is of course more 
radical, but it is too incoherently organised to be able to command 
respectable attention. 

The onset of fascism in America can perhaps be prevented if the 
President succeeds in securing an amendment to the Constitution res- 
tricting the powers of the Supreme Court to nullify the legislative 
programme of the Administration. To achieve this a favourable public 
opinion is necessary. Perhaps the President’s recent legislative pro- 
gramme may be a step in this direction. The Wagner Labour Disputes 
Bill, empowering the President to intervene effectively in strikes ; the 
Social Security Bill ; The Public Utility Holding Company Bill ; and 
the so-called Guffey Bill setting up a miniature N. II. A. for the Coal 
Industry, are all amenable to the judicial veto. The President may be 
deliberately challenging the Supreme Court to veto them in order to 
accumulate a mass of evidence for the public against the narrowness of 
the Constitution and the necessity for its amendment. Such a situa- 
tion may not be different from that which confronted the House of 


1 Bftymonil Bnell : quoted from H. O. Well’i The New America ; The New World. 
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Commons in 1910 in its conflict with the House of Lords. The 
adventure of legislative obstruction upon which the latter had embarked 
in 1906 ended in their defeat four years later. To a certain extent, 
like the Supreme Court in America, the House of Lords has stood for 
the vested interests of the nation. It achieved the defeat of 1910 
mainly through its over-zealousness for such vested interests. The 
moral may denote a similar fate for the Supreme Court. One thing 
which makes the prospect of a constitutional amendment more likely 
than the emergence of fascism in America is first, the size of the coun* 
try, and secondly, the federal nature of its authority. The example of 
Italy, Germany or Austria will not be of such significance in relation 
to it, because of its total dissimilarity with them. Italy, Germany or 
Austria iiave all had an authoritarian tradition extending to centuries 
and their move towards fascism has been merely a change of bottles. 
Their underlying philosophies of government had not changed. 
America, on the other hand, was born to civilisation with liberty in its 
mouth. It was a New Jerusalem for the harassed victims of religious 
persecution. The Constitution was framed in the spirit of liberty and 
that tradition has continued ever since. The interest of that liberty 
might be much better served by showing its compatibility with the 
increase in the constitutional powers of the central government through 
the process of an amendment than the assumption of fascist powers by 
the government for fascist ends. 

London. 
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The logic of the Neo-Hegeliaos may be regarded, if we accept the 
principle that every reality must somehow fall within the realm of con- 
sciousness,^ as having established the view, that judgment as an act of 
living thought is not a combination of ideas by means of a copula. The 
arguments in its favour are too well known to need elaboration here. The 
fundamental defect of the theory refuted lies in the fact, that if we can 
move only within the realm of mere ideas, there is no way of getting at 
the objective fact. And this defect lends further support to the idealistic 
view that all reality must fall on this side of consciousness. Nor is the 
judgment the adding of an idea to an objective reality by us. The defects 
of this view too have been exposed by many Neo-Hegelians, though the 
misleading expression of Bradley that judgment is the reference of an 
ideal content to reality seems to countenance it. *^ Even Bosanquet adopts 
the same terminology.^ But Bradley is careful to notice in his “Addi- 
tional Notes " that regarding reality as being ‘ beyond the act ' of judgment 
raises some important metaphysical issues.^ Though he at first attempts 
to avoid metaphysics, he later on admits that such an attempt is inconsis- 
tent.® Therefore according to the maturer view of Bradley himself, the 
metaphysical problems raised by the above expression cannot be ignored 
even by logic. And this admission should naturally lead to a re-definition 
of logical concepts. Bosanquet too seems to be conscious of this difficulty 
when he asserts that no hard and fast distinction can bo made between 
the “ given “ and its “ extension,*' i.c., the subject and the predicate.^ 

What is of importance in this view is the claim of thought to be 
objective; which fact was first asserted by Hegel. * He writes: “ The need 
to think of the Absolute as subject, has led men to make use of statements 
like ‘ God is the eternal,’ the * moral order of the world,* or ‘ love,' etc. 
In such proposition the truth is just barely stated to be Subject, but not 

set forth as the process of reflectively mediating itself with itself 

The anticipation that the Absolute is subject is therefore not 

merely not the realisation of this conception; it even makes reali- 
sation impossible. For it makes out the notion to be a static point, 
while its actual reality is self-movement, self-activity. *'<® What Hegel 

1 Id support of this paper, the whole system of Sankara's Metaphysics can be adduced. 
But DO such attempt is made in order to avoid complications and to place the centtal point 
in as simple a way as possible before western readers who may not have acquaintance enough 
yritb Indian philosophy. The student who is well versed in Indian philosophy should regard 
the paper as a possible development of Sankara's views rather than as an exposition. 
^onld also notice that the disenssion is in a Hegelian, and not in a Sankarite setting. 

9 I am using the term consciousness not in the Hegelian sense of conceptual thought 
mezely* but in the sense which includes every aspect of conscious life, like the higher intui- 
tioa, feeling, etc. 

* P. 10, Principles of Logic. 

P. 71, Logic. Vol. I. 

P. 99, Principles of Logic. 

P. 991,/dtd. 

P. 72, Logic, Vol. I. 

P. 84, Phenomenology, 
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says of the judgment of the Absolute holds good of eye^ judgment. If 
the predicate is regarded, not as put forth by the subject itself, not as 
belonging to its being, but as belonging to us, and attached by us to the 
subject, the latter becomes a bare point of reference. 

What is the nature of this putting form of the predicate by the 
subject? The Hegelians would say that it is the self-articulation of the 
subject. According to Jones, Thought seizes upon an indefinite reality 
and articulates it into a system.” ^ The view is the same as that of 
Bosanquet and many other Neo-Hegelians. Even according to Hegel, 
** The judgment is the notion in its particularity.”^ This particularisa- 
tion means specification or differentiation. ^ 

Is the whole that thus particularises itself the subject itself or some^ 
thing else? According to the view of Hegelians like Bosanquet and Jones 
when the whole divides itself into a number of particulars, except in die* 
junction, one of them becomes the predicate and the rest subject. Living 
thought ” deals with a universal orhich by its instrumentality sunders into 
subject and predicates and remains nevertheless a single concrete totality 
or systematic unity of differences.^ We never ” begin with a ready 
made subject, to which a Predicate is added by a subsequent transition.” ^ 
As the subject is one of the elements of the whole, it cannot be the whole. 
Though the ultimate subject of every judgment is declared to be the whole 
reality, the proximate subject, except in the case of the disjunctive 
judgment, is not the proximate whole. 

If this theory is accepted, some difficulties crop up. First in the 
judgment ” The rose is red ” are we to regard the rose and the red aa 
two elements of a whole? If so, the subject rose can never be the full 
rose, but the rose minus the red. That is, if the whole rose is a complex 
whole of elements' a, b, c, and d, and if d is the predicate, then the subject 
is constituted by the elements a, b, and c. Thus in the above example we 
should mean that smell plus shape plus weight, etc., (of the rose) is red. 
But such an interpretation is obviously false. The mere combination of 
the attributes can never be red. And the absurdity becomes more plain 
if the whole is known to be constituted by only two elements, because we 
would then be attributing one element to the other. 

Further, the Hegelian interpretation removes from the copula the 
most important element of its significance, viz., the relation of the identity 
of being. The copula, though it does not equate the two trrms, signifies 
that the predicate is part and parcel of the subject. In the judgment '*the 
rose is red,” the relation between the rose and the red is not the same 
as the relation between the red and the other attributes of the rose. The 
smell and colour of the rose are no doubt closely related, but they are not 
identical as are the rose and the red. One may say that the relation in 
both the cases is identity in difference, but even then one should acknow- 
ledge that it is not the same kind of identity in difference. The red as 
the predicate of the rose, belongs to its very being, and this relation is 
represented by the copula. But it does not belong to the being of the 


I P. 850, Philosophy of Lotse. 

5 P. S97, WslUoe, The Logic of Hegel. 
S P. 204, Ibid, 

$ P« a66t Jones, Philosophy of Lotas. 

5 P. 80, BoseDqosIf Logic* Vol. L 
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smell in the same sense. That is why we do not say that the smell of 
the rose is red.^ 

If we, therefore, regard the whole whioh thus particularises itself 
as the subject, what would be the nature of the relation between it 
and the predicate ? Most of the idealists, following Hegel, hold that the 
relation is organic. Says Hegel: The copula * is ’ springs from the 

nature of the notion, to be self-identical even in parting with its own. 
The individual and the universal are its constituents, and therefore charac- 
ters which cannot be isolated.*’^ That is, the implication between the 
subject and the predicate is mutual. But that it is not mutual can be 
shown from the following considerations. 

First, the substratum or the ground of the judgment is the subject 
itself as has been shown above. Secondly, the predicate as such cannot 
be included in the subject and be part of its very being. For example, in 
the judgment. The rose is red.” the red as something distinct from the 
rose does not constitute the being of the rose. It is the negative of the 
subject, its other, and as such it is not the subject. According to Hegel, 
in the logical foundation of the judgment which is the notion, every part 
is equal to every other part and to the whole. ^ If the whole is in such a 
” transparent unity ” with itself, there is no possibility of distinguishing 
its elements, for want of a principle of distinction. Any part to be dis- 
tinguished from the rest must have something opaque to them. Hence 
the predicate, as it loses its differentia when it enters the being of the 
subject, cannot as such bo included in the subject. In the third place, the 
subject is not affected by the making or unmaking of the judgment. In 
the example, ” The rose is red,” it is not the rose minus the red that is 
the subject, but the whole rose. It cannot be objected that the rose as the 
original unity, which put forth the judgment, is not the same as the unity 
reached when the judgment is perfected by removing its co'ntradictions, just 
as the Notion as Notion, which develops into judgment, is not the same as the 
Idea, which is a development of the judgment, because the notion becomes 
richer at the stage of the idea. The objection may be true if the develop- 
ment in the individuars consciousness is taken .into consideration. But 
logically the ground of a judgment and its objective or ideal are the same. 
Even Hegel says : “The Absolute is the universal, and one idea, which by an 

^ Boeanquet may say that an lie rerognisos no copula besides the subject and predica- 
tion (p. 73, Logic, Vol. I), the objection is irrelevant. But if he distinguishes between the 
subject and predicatiou, it is diflicult to understand that they together form the whole without 
an iiieai relation between them. The use of tho word predication, instead of the word 
predicate, dc^s riot solve the difficulty. Is predication a process or not ? If not, it means 
nothing more tlian the ideal content which is the predicate ; and ccr'^inly requires a rela- 
tion in order to be related with the subject. If, on the other band, ic is a process, then 
is it our proceps of referring the ideal content to the subject, or is it the articulation of the 
whole into the subject and tlie predicate, or is it the process of the predicate? In the first 
case, predication would be subjective, which the Hegelian himself would not accept. In the 
case of the third alternative, it ih evidently the process of the predicate which is something, 
and the reference by tho predicate of itself to the subject i.s nothing but the relation represent- 
ed by the copula. In the second case, the predication would be, not that of the subject, 
but of the whole. And even then .there is the need for a relation between the whole and 
its differences. All that Bosonquet can say, on his own principles, is that just as there 
is no subject without a predicate and ticc versa, there is no relation or copula without the 
terms and no terms without the relation. 

? P. 298, Wallace, The Logic of Hegel. 

^ The point raises the further question whether negativity or negation is preserved in 
the Absolute. Its solution will take us rather Uio far. At this place, it is enough for us to 
note that the predicate as a distinct idea cannot remain the same in the whole as it loses its 
detenninateness in it. An ellipse does not remain an ellipse when one of its axes is redno^ 
to a point. 

4 F. 229, Wallaoe, The Logic of Hegsl. 
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act uf ' judgment/ particularises itself to a system of specific ideas ; 
which after all are constrained by their nature to come back to the one idea 
where their truth lies.*’ ^ And if the Absolute Idea is eternally perfect, 
there is no meaning in saying that it becomes richer through judgment. 
Similar is the case with the judgment about the rose. Lastly, though the 
subject does not depend on the predicate for its existence, the predicate 
does depend on the subject. It owes its very being to the latter. In the 
absence of the subject, it can have no ground to stand upon, and sinks 
into nothingness. As we have shown above, the subject is the original 
unity and foundation which particularises itself into the judgment. But 
when the otherness between the subject and predicate is removed, the 
subject remains in ** transparent unity *’ with itself, though the predicate 
as such disappears. We can therefore rightly conclude that the subject is 
not dependent upon the predicate. To the objection of Bosanquet that 
S and P are two inseparable elements of a whole, ^ and that there is no 
transition from 6 to we have to point out that his objection is based 
on the wrong view that it is not S itself that makes the act of judgment, 
but something else which includes both S and P. Even according to 
Hegel, there is a logical transition from S to P. For the Absolute Idea 
as the Ultimate Subject makes a judgment to unfold the lower categories. 
This transition is not merely psychological or mental. It is logical in the 
sense that the judgment, in which the subject issues itself forth as its 
other, implies as its ideal the state of the subject when it is perfect unity 
with itselL 

If. therefore, the subject as the foundation of the judgment does not 
depend for its existence on the subject as such, while the predicate, on the 
other hand, depends on the subject, the relation between the subject and 
the predicate cannot be organic in the sense in which Hegel and the 
Hegelians understood it. No doubt, the predicate belongs to the being of 
the subject, not because the predicate with its determinateness is an 
element of the subject’s being, but because the being of the predicate is the 
being of the subject itself. If the predicated content has no relation to 
existence given in the subject, it cannot even find a place in logic, for it 
would then be merely subjective. Yet the determinateness of the predicate 
cannot enter the integrality of the subject as has been shown above. 

If the relation between the subject and predicate cannot be organic, 
what else would it be ? The idea which is to express the relation must 
connote the following facts : The subject is the whole and the foundation of 
the judgment. In it thought marks out a particular part as an element and 
relates it to the whole. The subject to which the predicate is related is not 
the whole minus the predicate but the original whole itself. Otherwise we 
cannot explain the meaning of * is ’ which denotes identity of being. There 
would be other difficulties also as pointed out above. 

The relation seems to be best expressed by the idea of auperimposition. 
Thought gives determinateness to the content of the predicate and imposes 
it on the subject. Yet this imposition is a superimposition, because the 

E redicate is imposed not upon something with which it can be integrated 
ut upon something which is already full and complete. Thus the prefix 
super—is used, not merely in the sense of * on the top / but also in the 
sense of extra as in ’superabundant.’ And this superimposition is not 
subjective, because the being of the predicated content is the very being of 
the subject. Thus the claim of thought to be objective is satisfied. 

Waltair. 

1 P. 858, Wsllsoo, The Logic of Hegel. • P. 79, Logic, Vol. I. * P. 83, Jttf, 
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The “ History of Sanskrit Literature '' by Dr. Winternitz has been 
translated into English and published by the University of Calcutta. The 
book contains many serious mistakes about the Vedas which have been 
examined below at some length, partly because Dr. Winternitz is one of 
the most famous oriental scholars and partly because similar mistakes have 
been made by other western scholars also. 

In page 76* he refers to “ the polytheism of the Vedic Indians.’’ But 
the religion of the Vedic Indians can never be regarded as polytheism. 
It is undoubtedly monotheism. Polytheism is the doctrine of many 
independent gods controlling different departments of the world. If the 
gods are not independent, but all subordinate to one supreme ruler of the 
heaven and the earth, the doctrine must be called monotheism. The idea of 
“ God as a supreme sovereign power reigning over many minor gods ” 
has been called by Mr. Henry Stephen as the monarchical form of mono- 
theism (‘'Problems of Metaphysics, ” pages 264 and 265). The Vedic 
conception is different from the monarchic form of monotheism in as much 
as, according to the Vedas, the minor gods have been created by the 
Supreme God out of Himself and ultimately merge into Him. As we 
shall show below these minor gods have not even an independent existence 
apart from the Supreme God. The doctrine can therefore never be re- 
garded as polytheism. 

According to the orthodox view, we must make a comprehensive survey 
of the Vedas as a whole if we want to form a correct idea of the Vedic 
doctrines. If we frame our conclusions on isolated passages, the conclu- 
sions are likely to be wrong. Now it is well knbwn that the Upanishads 
are a part of the Vedas. Dr. Winternitz also accepts it. Hence in order 
to arrive at the correct conclusion on the question whether the doctrine of 
the Vedas is polytheistic or monotheistic we should take into account 
what the Upanishads have to say in the matter. More so. because while 
the other portions of the Vedas deal mostly with sacrificial ceremonies, 
the Upanishads deal principally with the nature of God. It is very clearly 
stated in the Upanishads that there is one God from whom the universe 
(including minor gods) issues, and into whom the unive.^e merges. This 
certainly is not polytheism. Western scholars are however fond of specu- 
lating on the doctrines of the Vedas without reference to the Upanishads. 
They do po because the Upanishads were composed at a later age than 
the other portions of the Vedas. Even though the Upanishads were 
composed at a later period, they contain the elaboration of the doctrines 
which are to be found in the other portions of the Vedas. It is also 
to be remembered that many portions of the Vedas are lost. Thus 
Patanjali speaks of 21 branches of the Big Veda, 100 branches of the 
Krishna Tajurveda, 15 branches of the Sbukla Yajurveda, 1,000 branches of 
the Samavraa, 9 branches of the Atharvaveda (Mahabhashya 1-1-1). But 

* The nfsreaoes to pages in ibis articles are to tbe 2927 edition of the trsnslstioo 
published by the Osieotls university. 
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there are now extant only 1 branch of the Big Veda, 4 branches of 
the Krishna Yajurveda, 1 branch of the Shukla Yajurveda, 8 branches 
of the Samaveda and 2 branches of the Atharvaveda. The extant texts 
are thus only a very small fraction of the originals. Reference to the 
numerous branches of the Vedas (now no longer existing) is also found in 
the Vi»«hQupurana (part 8, chapters 4 to 6). There are also other proofs of 
the disappearance of some portions of the Vedas. In the 8rd chapter 
of the Adiparva of the Mahabharata it is stated that when Upamanyu 
became blind he prayed to the twin gods Aswini with some Vedic hymns. 
The Vedic hymns uttered by Upamanyu are quoted in the Mahabharata. 
But these hymns cannot be found in any of the texts of the Vedas. It is 
clear that Vedic texts containing Upamanyu ’s hymns have now been 
lost. Many other texts have been similarly lost. It is quite possible that 
those doctrines of the Upanishads which are not found in the extant 
texts of the Vedic Samhitas might have existed in the texts which have 
disappeared. We cannot therefore accept as flawless the arguments fre- 
quently used by Western scholars that because a particular doctrine of 
the Upanishads is not found in the extant texts of the Vedic Samhitas 
therefore it was of later origin. 

From what has been said above it follows that even if no reference to 
the doctrine of monotheism is to be found in the Big Veda Samhita it can- 
not be concluded that the doctrine of monotheism which is found in the 
Upanishads is of later origin, for it is quite possible that there might have 
been references to this doctrine in the portions of the Samhitas which have 
been lost. But it is not a fact that there is no reference to the doctrine 
of monotheism in the Rig Veda Samhita. As will appear from the passages 
quoted below there is ample reference to this doctrine in the Rig Veda 
Samhita There Js therefore absolutely no justification for characterising 
as polytheistic the doctrine of the Vedas. We now proceed to quote some 
passages from the Rig Veda Samhita in which there is clear reference to 
monotheism. 


(Rig Veda Samhita 2-3-82). 

Brahmins call that One Being by various names, e,g.^ Agni, Yama^ 
Matarishwa." 

In the Hiranyagarbhii Sookta (Rigveda Samhita, 10-121) the following 
lines point undoubtedly to monotheism: — 

" Whose commands are obeyed by the gods.** 

ifPian ^ Tun srinft 

** By His Majesty » He was the one King of the universe.'* 

dt 

** Who was the God of all the gods." 
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The follomng lines are quoted from the Furusha Sookta of the Big* 
yedaSamhita (10-90). 

t 5^ iw f? av »ts4 

** AH thia (that exists), all that existed, all that will exist is the 
Purusha (God)/' 


’^iTT 

“ The Moon was born from his mind, the Sun from bis eyes 
Indra and Agni from his mouth, Vayu from his Prana." 

(Here the Moon and the Sun refer to the gods, as they are mentioned 
in the same category with Indru.) 

Again in the Rigveda Samhita 10-82 occurs the following: — 

Pnrr 

" Who is our father and our creator, Who knows all the worlds. Who 
bears the names of various gods but is ONE." 

In the (liig Veda Samhita 10-129) occur the following 

passages : — 

" (At the time of the Pralaya) nothing existed except that ultimate 
principle (Brahma), who existed as one wdth Swadha (Maya)." 


“ Gods were created after the creation of the material world." 

The above passages make it clear that as regards the Supreme God and 
the minor gods the doctrine of the Rig Veda Samhita is *»he same as that of 
Upanisbads. The doctrines of the Kigveda Samhita cannot therefore be 
called polytheism. It is undoubtedly monotheism. 

It is not that Dr. Winternitz has not noticed any of the passages 
quoted. Thus he writes (on page 100), " In most of the philosophical 
hymns of Rigveda the idea certainly comes to the foreground of a creator 
who is named now Prajapati. now Brahmanaspati, or Brhaspati, but who 
is still always thought of as a personal god." 

" already in the hymns the great idea of Universal Unity is fore- 

shadowed, the idea that everything which we see in Nature and which the 
popular belief designates as gods, in reality is only the emanation of the One 
atid Only One/' He then gives the English translation of the first verse 
quoted by us above. But he docs not make it clear how the doctrine of the 
Vedas is still regarded by him as polytheism. It seems that the learned 
doctc^ in upholding bis theory tbst the Vedas are polytheistic has not only 
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rejected the entire Upanishads but also those portions of the Samhitas in 
which there is clear indication of monotheism. It is needless to say that 
the method adopted by him is not the proper method. 

Again Dr. Winternitz says (pages 78 and 79) : Of the dismal belief 

in the transmigration of the soul there is in Big Veda as yet no trace 

to be found." This however is not correct. In the Mantras 

^ WT and 

(Bigveda Samhita 8-5) the Bisi Bamadeva speaks of his previous birth 
in which at the time ot famine he cooked the entrails of the dog. Dr. 
Winternitz has himself (on page 97) given the English translation of a 
verse in Bigveda (X. 16. 1-6) which contains the following words addressed 
to the departed spirit at the time of cremation : — 

" go as thy merit is, to earth or heaven» 

Go, if it be thy lot unto the waters; 

Go, make thine home in plants with all thy members." 

This passage also refers to the doctrine of rebirth as it is meant that the 
soul will be born again on the earth or as an aquatic animal or as a plant, 
according to his "merit." 

Dr. Winternitz has started a curious theory that the philosophical 
doctrines of the Upanishads owed their origin to those persons of the Vedic 
times who did not believe in the various gods mentioned in the Vedas nor in 
efficacy of sacrifices offered to the gods. He says, " We have ceen how in 
some hymns of the Bigveda doubts and scruples already arose concerning the 
popular belief in gods and the priestly cult. Those sceptics and thinkers, these 
first pbilo 80 phcrs«of ancient India, certainly did not remain isolated" (pages 
226, 227). It will appear however from the passages of the Bigveda Samhita 
quoted above that in those passages in which there are references to the 
Supreme God, the existence of minor gods is not denied. In the Upanishads 
also the existence of minor gods is nowhere denied, nor is the efficacy of 
sacrifices in attaining heaven ever questioned. The point of view of the 
Upanishads is that the minor gods do exist and that Vedic sacrifices do 
ensure a transition to heaven after death, but as the gods are destroyed at 
the time of Pralaya (universal destruction) and as residence in heaven as 
a result of performing sacrifices, is for a limited period only (after which 
the cycle of birth and death begins again), it is not wise to hanker after 
heaven by performing sacrifices, and one should try to attain Brahma 
so as to secure evt‘rlasting happiness. The following passages in the Upa- 
nishads are often quoted in treatises on Vedanta as the starting point in the 
quest of knowledge of Brahma ; 

iRirai tv 

(Chandogyopanishad). 

'* Just as the fruit of action in this world gradually wears out, so also 
the heaven attained by merit (i.r., sacrifices, etc.) wears out." 

uflvy tfvftinrn wu’it 


11 


(Mundakopaniab^) . 
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' 'Considering the (nature of the) afterworlds which can be attained by 
action (i.e., sacrifices, etc.) the Brabmana should have no attachment for 
them, knowing that the infinite cannot be attained by means of action. 
To know that (the infinite Brahman) he should approach a worthy 
preceptor." * 

Moreover when a person is in quest of Brahman he is not to give up 
sacrifices On the other hand, it is necessary that, along with contemplation 
of Brahma, he should also perform the sacrificial ceremonies which are 
prescribed for him. But he should do so withoul any desire for attaining 
heaven a result of tho<e sacrifices. Performance of the ceremonies is 
necessary in order to purify the mind. As a result of sins performed in 
this birth or in previous births, the mind of man is g* nerally impure. So 
long as the impurities are not reirioved, lessons on Brahma which the pupil 
receives from his preceptor will not be effective. It is therefore necessary 
to perform sacrifices so that the mind may be purified and made fit for the 
reception of the knowledge of Brahman. That this is the doctrine of the 

Upauishads is clear from the aphorism 

(Brahmasutra 3, 4, 20). 

The Isa-Upanishad clearly lays down : 

“ One should perform the prescribed acts and wish to live a hundred 
years." Dr. Winternitz is therefore wrong when he says that according 
to the I'panisbads " in order to attain the highest object (Brahman) it is 
necessary to give up all works, good as well as bad " (page 260). It should 
be remembered that after Janaka performed the sacrifice there was philo- 
sophical discussion among the prie.sts and other Brahmanas, and that in the 
Kathopanishad, Yama at first taught Nachiketa how to perform the sacrifice 
and then imparted to him the knowledge of Brahma. 

On pages 97 to 99 Dr. Winternitz mentions what he thinks to be ins- 
tances of “ doubts as to the power even as to the existence of gods." in 
order to support his theory that persons who entertained such doubts began 
the speculations which are to be fuund in the Upanishads. But there is 
nothing in the hymns IT, 12 and VIII, 100 of the Bigveda (which arc re- 
ferred to by him in this connection) to indicate that the persons who doubted 
the existence of gods had anything to do with the speculations in the Upani- 
shads. The sceptics arc no doubt mentioned. But it is not stated (nor 
even hinted) that these sceptics were philosophers. On the other hand 
it is stilted definitely that they were wrong. Dr. Winternitz is also un- 
successful in his attempt to interpret the Hiranyagarbha Sookta (Rigveda 
X, 121) iis indicating "scruples concerning the phiral'jly of the gods in 

general " and " doubts whether indeed there is any merit in sacrificing 

to the gods.** He Shvs in tbi«i connection ‘‘Thus in the hymn (Bigveda 
X, 121) in which the Prajapati i.s praised as the creator and preserver 
of the world arid as the on^ god. and in which the retrain recurs in verse 
after verse ‘ Which god shall we honour by means of sacrifice ?' there 
lies hidden the thouglit thai in reality there is nothing in ail the 
plurality of the gods and that alone the one and only god, the Creator 
Prajapati, deserves honour." We have already quoted two lines from 
this Hiranyagarbha Sookta in which it is stated that the other gods 
obey the commands of Prajapati and that the other gods were created 
(by Prajapati) after the creation of matter. Though the existence 
of the other gods is thus clearly mentioned it is strange that Dr. Winternitz 
concludes that according to this hymn Prajapati is **the one jand only 
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god" and that other gods do not exist. The refrain in the successive 
verses Vfd vftvi has been translated by him as' ‘ which god shall 
we honour by means of sacrifice?” Sayanacharyya has however interpreted 
the line as meaning "We shall offer sacrifice to the god Prajapati’. 
There can be no doubt that Sayana’s interpretation fits in with the context 
better. Then again. Dr. Winternitz fancies that "scepticism finds its most 
forceful expression in the profound poem of the Creation (Rigvcda X, 129).” 
This is the famous There is however not the least trace of 

scepticism in this hymn. The substance of this hymn is that at the time 
of (universal destruction) there was nothing except God, and that 

the universe (including the minor gods) was created afterwards. There is 
no mention whatever that the many gods are a myth or that sacrifices 
should not be made to them. The idea that the gods do not exist at the 
time of must not bo mistaken as a doctrine of scepticism. It 

may be mentioned that the learned doctor’s interpretation of the word 
"Kama” occurring in this hymn as meaning "sexual desire” is grotesque. 
This hymn describes the world as non-existent, God alone existing, and 
even Me remaining "without breath” (vrara) and therefore without body. 
In that state, to say that God had "sexual desire” is absurd. The word has 
been interpreted by Say ana as “desire of creation” (f€ew). This is the 
natural, and the only possible interpretation. Schopenhauer and Deussen 
have taken practically the same interpretation, as they hold that the word 
Vim means "will”. Dr. Winternitz does dot give eny reason why he has 
rejected the interpretation given by Sayanacharyya and accepted by 
Schopenhauer and Deussen. On the other hand he twists another passage 
of the hymn to mean that in this Kama "the wise searching in their hearts 
have by meditation discovered the connection between the existing and 
the non-existing..” We wonder what searching of hearts by wise people is 
necessary to discover that sexual desire is the cause of progeny. Say-m^ 
chayya has explained the passage to mean that the wise "searching in their 
hearts” have realised that even in the “nothing” which existed at Pralaya 
there lay the seeds of future creation in the form of the which is the 

result of the action of all beings in the previous creation. It may be added 
that throughout the rest of the hymn there is not the least reference to any 
sexual desire or act. 

From what has been said above it will be clear that in the following 
passage (on page 231) Dr. Winternitz fans given full play to his fancy 
and that there is not the least support in the Vedas for the theories 
enunciated herein : 

“When the Brahmanas were pursuing their barren sacrificial science, 
other circles were already engaged upon those highest questions which 
were at last treated so admirably in the Upanishads. From these circles, 
which originaliy were not connccte l with the pries' ly caste (sic) proceeded 
the forest hermits and wandering ascetics, who not only renounced the 
world and its pleasures but also kept aloof from the sacrifices and cere- 
monies of the Brahmanas. Different sects, more or less opposed to 
Brahmanism, were soon formed from these same circles, among which 
sects the Buddhists attained to such great fame.” 

As explained above the Brahmins who performed sacrifices were 
responsible for the Upanishads to a large e.xtent. Again the Upanishads 
are full of references to Brahma. But in the teachings of Buddha, omis- 
sion of any reference to Brahma is noticeable. It caiinol therefore be said 
that Buddhism was a development of the doctrines in the Upanishads., 
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Dr. Winternitz has made capital of the fact that the Brahmana- 
portion of the Vedas does not; contain much moral teaching. “The 
Brahmanas are a splendid proof of the fact that an enormous amount of reli- 
gion can be connecfced with infinitely little morality*' (pages 207-208). It 
is strange that the Doctor forgets that the Brahmanas were intended to lay 
down the detailed rules and regulations for the performance of the sacri- 
fices. As he himself says (page 188), ^ ‘It is a collection of the utterances 
and discussions of the priests upon the science of sacrifice," How the 
altar is to be constructed, what sorts of vessels are necessary, how the 
havih is to be offered— these details are given in the Brahmanas. Although 
many of the Upanishads are included in the Brahmanas Dr. Winternitz 
has treated the Upanishads separately from the other portions of the 
Brahmanas. To complain of the absence of precepts of morality in the 
Brahmanas would be as just as a complaint that a treatise on Physics or 
Chemistry is silent on questions of morality. 

As stated above the Upanishads must be regarded as a whole. The 
Mantras, the Brahmanas, the Upanishads all form parts of an integral 
whole. It is an absolutely unfair criticism to consider separately those 
portions of the Brahmanas which relate to details about sacrificial cere- 
monies and condemn these portions because they do not contain moral 
teachings* 

Dr. Winternitz has tried to show that some laws of Manu are 
against the Vedas. It is well known that Manu (and also t)ther law givers) 
have stated again and again that the laws of Manu are based on the Vedas. 
If Dr. Winternitz *s contention is correct the writer of the Manusmriii (and 
also other law-givers) w'ould be guilty of serious dishonesty. Let us now 
examine the charge of the Doctor. He blames Manu for prohibiting w^omen 
from performing Vedic sacrifices. Now Dr. Winternitz himself has 
quoted from the Brahmanas where it is stated that the performance of a 
Vedic sacrifice is so very ditVicult that "if any (persons) venture into them 
without any knowdedge, then hunger or thirst, evil-doers and fiends harass 
them even as fiends would harass foolish men wandering in a wild forest" 
(page 193). In order to learn ihe intricacies of Vedic sacrifices one has to 
undergo a prolonged course of special training — both theoretical and practi- 
cal. Women do not receive .such training and it is therefore only proper 
that thcise who really believed m f he Vedas should prohiliit w^omen from 
performing sacrifices. It w ill be observed that along with women Manu 
prohibits persons who arc not well- versed in the Vedas, In order to prove 
that Manu's law is against the Vedas Dr. Winternitz says that in the 
Rigveda it is found that "husband and wife together perform sacred 
ceremonies" and that married couple press the Soma and offer adoration to 
the gods. It is obvious that Manu’s prohibition does not extend to these 
cases. His prohibition is against women undertaking the responsibility of 
performing a sacrifice (/.«., orficiating as the prie.st), because it requires 
specialized knowledge without which it w'ould bo a hazardous venture. 
Where the Vedas require that women should take a specified part in the 
performance of a sacrifice th(>y will certainly take that part under the 
direction of the priest, and they do so oven now. It could never have 
been the intention of Manu that such participation should be prohibited. 
In order to prevent the possibility of any misapprehension Manu has de- 
clared at the very outset that if any of his directions appear to go against 
the Vedas it should be at once discarded in favour of the Vedic injunction. 

Again Dr. Winternitz says, "in the hymns of the Iligveda women 
could without reBtrictiem — at feasts, dances and such like show themselves 
publicly*’ meaning that in this matter restriction was subsequently placed 
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on women. But this is not so. In the Bamayana we find the same rule 
of conduct laid down for women. 

5 «T 51 1 I 

1 1 ^ I 

'‘There is no fault if women are seen at times of danger, or poverty, 
or war or Sway am vara, or sacrifice or marriage ceremony." 

(Yuddha Kanda, 114 chapter,) 

The present custom among the Hindus is also the same. 

Dr. Winternitz gives some accounts of creation from the Brahmanas 
and says that the accounts '‘cannot be made to harmonize with each other," 
(page 222). In the first account given by him it is stated that Prajapati 
created Agni, then plants, then the Sun and the Vayu. In the second 
account it is stated that he created birds, snakes, mammals. In the third 
account it is stated that he created man out of his mind, the horse out of 
his eye, the cow out of this breath, the sheep out of his ear, the goat out 
of his voice. Then (he says) there are other portions in the Brahmanas 
where it is said that Prajapati was liimself created and creation began with 
water or nothing or with Brahman. These accounts arc considered by the 
Doctor as mutually contradictory. But we fail to see wherein lies the 
mutual contradiction. What he considers to be different accounts are 
merely different portions of the entire process of creation. They can surely 
be pieced together to form the following complete account. At first there 
was only Brahma. The world was ‘‘nothing" (because it was *not diversi- 
fied by name and form). Then was created water and then Prajapati. Praja- 
pati created the god Agni, plants, the god Sun, the god Vayu, birds, snakes, 
mammals, e.g,, the man, horse, cow, sheep, goat. This is the entire account 
and there is no self-contradiction in it. 

Similarly the learned Doctor *s mistaken when he says, “A system of 
philosophy of the Dpanishads can only be said to exist in a very restricted 
sense," meaning that different portions of the Upanisbads are mutually 
contradictory. He overlooks the method of reconciling apparent contradic- 
tions between different portions of the Vedas laid down by Jaimini in his 
Poorva Meeinangsa Philosophy. He also forgets that all apparent contra- 
dictions between different passages of the Upanisbads have been beauti- 
fully reconciled by Badarayana in his Brahmasootras which form an admir- 
able basis for the system of the Upanishads. The Doctor has not mention- 
ed any instances of mutual contradiction between different portions of the 
Upanishads. 

The Doctor says (p. 66) “there is not yet found in the hymns (of the 
Bigveda) that caste division" which (according to him) was introduced later. 
He adds however that in a hymn of the Uigveda {viz., the Purushasookta) 
the four castes arc mentioned. Tie also mentions that in the Bigveda it is 
seen that ‘'at the Kings’s side there stood a house-priest (Purohita) who 
offered the sacrifices for him," a fact significant] of the existence of the 
priestly caste (the Brahmins). Another relevant fact (not mentioned by the 
Doctor) is that there are several references to the Brahmins in the Bigveda 
(c.^., 6-7-4, l-jn.2, 8-78 3, 8-B-26, 8-25-3). 

The mention of Brahmins implies the existence of the caste system. 
The derivation of the word Brahmana implies a hereditary caste 

(^erre %). In the face of all these facts it would be difficult to maintain 
that the caste system did not exist at the time of the Bigveda. Another 
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signiiicant fact is that there is clear mention of the caste system in the 
Atharvaveda whose antiquity is established by the fact that its language 
and metre *'are in essentials the same as those of the Rigveda” as observed 
by the learned Doctor himself. It is quite natural that the subject 
matter of the Eigveda being adoration of various gods there are fewer 
occasions for reference to the four castes in the Eigveda than in the 
Atharvaveda which deals with topics of a diversified nature. 

Dr. Winternitz says, “it proved fatal for the development of Indian 
philosophy that the Upanishads should have been pronounced to be revela- 
tions and sacred texts." But in spite of the fact that the Upanishads were 
considered to be revelations, various philosophers like Kumarila Bhatta and 
Sankaracharyya appeared in India, and different schools of philosophy were 
preached by Sankara, Eamanuja, Madhwa and many other philosophers. 
Saints like Chaitanya and Eamkrishna Paramahansa testified to the truth 
of the philosophy of the Upanishads. It is because of the belief in revela- 
tion that the “deeply ethical" doctrine of Karma entered greatly into the 
daily life and religious practices of the masses in India. It therefore seems 
to us that the fact that the Upanishads were regarded as revelations has 
proved to be a blessing to the Hindus and not a curse. 

We have remarked before how the interpretation of the by the 

learned Doctor is unsatisfactory. His explanation of the sentence w ^ 

is equally so. He interprets it thus : "The world exists only in so far as thou 
thyself art conscious of it." Now this interpretation is absolutely wrong. 
means the universal soul (Brahman) and means the individual soul (Jecva). 
According to Samkara this sentence establishes the absolute identity bet- 
ween the two. According to Eamanuja it means that the individual soul is 
like the body and the univereial soul is like its spirit. In apy case there can 
be no doubt that the proposition refers to the intimate connection between 
the individval soul and the universal soul. The doctrine that the world 
exists only in so far as thou art conscious of it is absurd and cannot bear 
the slightest scrutiny. What I am onscious of now may be absolutely 
different from what I am conscious of after a few days or years, and is 
different from wdiat other people are conscious of. So the doctrine would 
mean that different worlds exist for different people and also for the same 
person at different times. "What I am conscious of" is a part of my mind 
( W , ) which is quite different from the soul which is the subject of the sen- 
tence. If the learned Doctor had n ferred to an elementary treatise on 
Vedanta philosophy the ) he could not have made such a 

hopelessly incorrect statement. With so little attempt to understand the 
true spirit of the Vedas his characterization of some pasiages of the Vedas 
as "foolish and nonsensical" (page 140) and as the creation of lunatics (page 
182) must be considered to be the result of arrogance and ignorance. His 
enunciation of the fundamental doctrine of the Upanishad.s “The Universe 
is Brahman but the Brahman is the Afinan" is also incorrect. The 
universe is visible, but J^>rahman is invisible. The universe does not last 
for ever, but Brahman does. Brahman is much larger than the universe 
which is created out of Brahman and merges into Brahman. Brahman 
is both immanent and transcendent. It is a mistake to identify Brahm in 
with the universe, as the Doctor has done. 

The entire sentence is nsr “All this is Brahma, because 

it comes into being from Biahmiv. exists in Brahma, and merges 
into Brahma." Brahma is the cause, the Universe is the effect. 
The cause and the effect are essentially the same. Hence the 
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universe is nothing but Brahma. The words wv without the 

words represents only a half-truth. Not being able to appreciate 

the true spirit of the Sanskrit literature which is permeated by the 
spirit of the Upanisbads he calls it * ‘effeminate, ascetic and pessimistic*’ 
(page 68). He has frequently referred with undisguised contempt to 
“the priestly class** which he believes to be the author of some portions 
of the Vedas. His contempt for them is evidently due to his prejudice. 
He also calls them “conjurors who pose as philosophers** (p. 149). The 
spirit of contempt and arrogance revealed by him is largely responsible for 
the fact that he has totally failed to enter into the spirit of the Vedas and 
the Upanishads. It is no wonder that he has tried to belittle the high praise 
bestowed on the Upanishads by Schopenhauer and Deussen. 

Dr. Winiernitz has dedicated the English translation of his book to 
Dr. Tagore and, ns stated before, it has been published by the Calcutta 
University These circumstances make it the more regrettable that the 
book should contain so many mistakes on important matters and should 
reveal a spirit of contempt and arrogance. 



ia:isceUatts 

[Co operatives in Great Britain {Benoy Kumar Sarkar)^The State Bank of 

Morocco throu{fh Indian eyes yBenoy Kumar Sarkar) — Transcending the Limitations 

oj Territories (Benoy Kumar Sarkar),} 

GO-OPERATIYES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

As elsewhere, the increase of membership of distributive co-operative 
societies in England ^md Wales also is dependent upon agricultural areas 
of the country. The question has arisen as to how to organise the administra 
tion of co-operative trade in rural areas where, as elsewhere again, travelling 
facilities are poor. 

The Producer has published an interesting article which shows how an 
industrial co-operative society, that of Ipswich, is tackling the 
problem. 

The Society had first to prepare the way by good propaganda work. 
The best results have been achieved by the organization of frequent 
meetings throughout the country area, and speakers chosen for their ability 
to “put over” the essentials of co-operation in an extremely simple manner 
have aroused considerable interest. 

But the main problems to be solved arose from the distance to l)e 
covered and from the remoteness of contact. For a long time it has re- 
mained impossible to give a complete service through a system of branches, 
many country members living two or three miles away from a decent road. 

The Ipswich Socic'ty, which contains in its area about 160 small towns, 
villages or hamlets, learned and is learning by experience, and has there- 
fore a contribution to make to the common fund of knowledge on the 
subject such as may be drawn upon by India also. Actually, the Ipsw.ch 
Society has a number of country branches. These branches give a com- 
prehensive grocery service to a number of surrounding villages. Each 
branch has a delivery van under its control and can thus cover consider- 
able distances. 

But much of the area lies outside the range of branches. Places which 
are not easily reached from a branch are served by a number of travelling 
vans operating from the centre. There are six vans attached to the country 
department, and the average trade per van is nea”Jy CH)0 per week. 
The van-drivers are trained grocers, carefully select 'd from the Society's 
staS for this specialised service. This is a mcjst essential point, for the 
vanrnan is the members’ sole point of contact with the Socifity. In some 
cases, he not only performs the composite duties of vanrnan, grocer, draper 
and passbook clerk, but he even buys eggs and butter from the members 
for the Society. 

Until recently, the Society operated its vans as travelling shops. Now, 
however, they are nistricted to order trade, on the ground.s that the range 
of stock which Irnvrlling shop.s have to carry is too wide to justify the 
results obtained. Neveriheless a careful time schedule is maintained, and 
the central country department can say with reasonable accuracy whore a 
van will be at a certain time. 

In general, a two days' pervic(! is given, although in some cases it is 
less frequent. 

A grocery service dealing with fairly standardised articles can quite 
well be operated from the centre. Dry goods, on the other band, demand 
operation at the centre^ 
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This is becoming increasingly true as means of communication improve. 
The development of bus services has increased the range of demand of 
country people, and has at the same time made this trade a more compe- 
titive one. 

The Society pays the bus fares of country members shopping in the 
central dry goo s department up to a limit of three pence for every five 
shillings’ worth of purchases, a payment which is to some extent counter- 
balanced by the size of the average perchase. 

The country trade is of course directly and indirectly subsidized by the 
town members. At one time, this was a subject of complaint by the towns- 
people, but now-a-days such complaints are becoming less frequent. 
“Undoubte lly country trade is expensive. No society should enter this 
trade with any idea of making a ^urpIus. If our ideals mean anythmg, 
every person in the country is entitled to the benefits of co-operative mem- 
bership. It is from that angle, — the angle of service — that we must 
approach the problems of the countryside.” 

This British ideal and achievement should appear as yet to be too high 
for the ambition of the Indian co-operative system. But we understand at 
once bow far the ” industrial adults ” of the world have advanced in the 
epoch of the *' second industrial revolution ” and ” neo-capitalism.” 

Benoy Kumar Sarkar. 


THE STATE BANK OF MOROCCO THROUGH INDIAN EYES. 


The functions of Rererve Banks vis a vis agricultural credit are no- 
where more prominent than in Franco wheie the institution of Credit 
Agricole functions in direct association with the Banque de France, as has 
often been pointed out by the present writer. To the Indian students of 
central banking and agricultural finance, of course, no credit institutions 
cun be more valuable than the central banks of regions that are mainly 
agricultural. It is interesting, therefore, that the State Bank of Morocco 
should appear to be doubly useful to us, first, because it has developed an 
experience of regions that are more or similar to India in economic mor- 
phology, and secondly because it is run according to the traditional French 
ideas of ciaiiamc in relation to the cultivators, rural credit and co-operation. 
(Fzdr Sarkar: Applied Economics, Vol. I.) 

The State Bank of Morocco was founded more than a quarter of a 
century ago. Vhe Bank has played a vital part in the development of 
Morocco, and if the financial situation of the Moorish Empire bas 
gradually improved, this is largely due to the State Bank. As is well-known, 
it is the consortium of French banking institutions that helped forward the 
rise of the Moroccan State Bank. 

The Report submitted on May 27, 1935, to the ordinary shareholders’ 
meeting shows that in spite of the unfavourable circumstances, the activi- 
ties of the Bank remained satisfactory in 1934, a year marked by an in- 
crease in the agricultural production of the French zone in Morocco. This 
is very important, for like Ben'jal and other parts of India Morocco is 
chiefly an agricultural country, a great part of whose produce is sold abroad. 
Unfortunately, as we know too painfully in India, it is very difficult, now-a- 

12 
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days to dispose of such produce at remunerative prices. France, having 
lecome an exporter of wheat, has ceased buying Moroccan wheat. Less 
soft and hard wheat had been sown in that country and yet the output 
of those cereals was more abundant. The output of barley was fifty per cent, 
higher than that of the previous year. It is to be expected that when the 
1935 crop of wheat is put up for sale, there will still be 700, OOu quintals of 
the 1934 crop remaining unsold. Similarly the grape crop of 1934 exceeded 
the local consumption by 140,000 hectolitres, which led the Moorish Govern- 
ment to forbid any further planting of vines until September 1st, 1936. 
We give these few particulars as an indication of the economic activity of 
the country, but ic also behoves us to cast a glance on the other items of 
production — coal, mines, phosphates, cement, etc. 

Let us now examine the balance sheet. The State Bank paid to the 
Cherifian Government in 1034 dues amounting to 8,650,629 fr. The situa- 
tion has been kept thoroughly sound: throughout the year the bank-note 
circulation was lower than it was during the previous twelve months 
It amounted to no more than 565,058,000 francs on December 31, 1934, 
a decline of 14.814,535 francs as compared with the figure recorded in the 
balance sheet for 1933. 

The net profit for the financial year 1934 aggregated 19,264,976 francs, 
after paying off all outstanding debts for the twelve montlH. After carrying 
over 630.723 fr. fhe credit balance on account of profit and loss worked 
out at 10,904.700 fr. The shareholders were consequently paid dividend of 
160 francs, equal to last yeai-s. The statutf ry reserve was kept at a figure 
of 11,550,000 francs and the supplementary reserve raised to 19,750,000 
francs, while a further sum of 425.202 fr was again carried over. 

As in the past, the State Bank has continued to play a beneficent 
part, notably by its advances of every description to the 'agricultural fund, 
aggregating 59, 400,000 fr. The Bank's advance to the Cainsc fedhrale dc 
la Mutualite el dc la Cooperation agricoJe (Federal Bank for Agricultural 
Co-opcration) amounted to 27.000,000 fr. The adv;ance i > the CnisHC du blc 
(Wheat Bank) amounted to 7,500.000 fr. (this has been paid off ivceii'ly). 
The advance to the Caisse des Preta Immobdiera (Bank for Heal Estate 
Loan*!) for the fund of medium term loans, amounted t » 14 00o,0:)') francs. 
The non-interest bear'ng advances e.xtended to the Caisscs drs Credits 
Ajricoles Mutuels (Banks of Mutual Agricultural Credit) aggregated 1,066,066 
fr. ; the bills discountHd in favour ef the said Caisarn amounted on D^^cein- 
bur 31 last to 9,234,000 francs. The pr»ueiplo embodied in these practices 
has been advocated by the present writer in Indian Currency and lieaerve 
Bank Probicrna (second edition, 1934). 

Th^-re is no need to dwell any further on the matter to bring out the 
very considerable assistance lent by the State Bank to Moorish agriculture. 
The Bank h^s insisted upon the financial se tting in order of the Caiaaca 
de Credits a jricfdr a niutucla ihaolis ot MiHuhI Agricultural Credit) This 
wa*' carried out to a certam extent. It consisted in the State reinitring 
debts owing to it fiorn th^* Caiaaca to an amount of • ver 23,000,000 franco. 
The Bank ext- nded to them, after paying off the whole of their disc unt 
advances for the finnnical year 1933-1934 further credits for the financial 
year 1934-1935, receiving as Hccurity the joint guarantee of the Caisae 
federate and a State as.signment on its outstanding credit amounts. 


Benov Kumar Sarkar 
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TRANSCENDING THE LIMITATIONS OF TERRITORIES 

A DAW societal science which derives its sustenance as much from 
anthropDgeogruphy and technocracv as from demography, economics, 
politics and current history has been steadily growing up in Germany for 
the last half a generation or so. It is called Geopolitik (Geopolitics) and 
is to be credited 10 the scientific investigations of the student of races and 
race-developmcnt, Karl Haushofer. His monthl> journal Zeitschnft fuer 
6' eopc/i/j7c has been functioning as the regular organ of geopolitical ideas 
and han succeeded in drawing to itself a large number of scholars interested 
in the remaking of peofdes and race-reconstruction * 

A symposium on the methods and problems of this new science in 
which the economist is as much interested as the ethnologist is available 
in Uaumuchcnvindcndc Macchie (S;)ace-transcending Powers) edited by 
Houshofer (Teubner, Leipzig, 1934). This is the third volume of a series 
of works entitird Macht und Erde (Power and the Earth) under Haushofer's 
charge whieh has been initiated by the Teubner Co The first volume is a 
new ed tion of Kjellen’s The Great Powers before and after the World War, 
The second volume deals with men and things that lie Jenseits dcr 
Grossmarchtc (on the other side of Great Powers). 

Tne third or the present volume deals with those forces that go to 
overpower or conquer i^pace. In this publication the Earth as space for 
life is discussed by Prof. Maul of Graz (Austria). The relations of men 
to space form the subject of Dr. Hesch's study. Haushofer himself deals 
with the problems of state, space, self-determination as well as the sphere 
of culture and cultural crossings. The world-religions have attracted the 
attention of Prof., Oberhummer (Vienna) and world-view in relation to 
space that of Wuest. KeyMjrlingk describes the international movements 
and Schrnidt’Kohr the language questions as factors in the conquest of 
space. Economy as bound to region and as transcending it has been 
analyzed by WiedenMd while Sapper focuses the attention on transportation 
as an agent in space-transformation. Obst has a contribution on the 
problems of colonial expansion and the right to self-assertion. 

From this brief survey one can obtain a somewhat precise idea of the 
scope of Geopolitik. We understand that the problems of life visavia 
virtually every force, physical and moral as well as inter-racial, technical 
and spiritual, in one word, the interests of entire man as a growing and 
struggling being are being objectively studied by this group of researchers 
in association with Houshofer. 

According to Wuest a world-view such as con actually transcend the 
limitations c.f space is impossible both as a concept and as a fact (p. 167). 
The so called “higher unit“ which is alleged to be established by the 
break-up of a previous world-view of a different character through assimila- 
tion, absorption, transformation, etc*, is very questionable and in the long 
run is liable to disruption. It is impossible to emancipate the world-view 
from its space-limitations. The attempts to esthblish artificial world- 
languages, c.j/., E-peranto, Ido, Novial, Volapuck, have not been able to 
advance beyond their crude beginnings. Coudenove Kalergi’s Pan-Eun^pa 
movement is like the League of Nations idea a still-born phenomenon. The 

* B, K. Sarkar : “Hnushofer’s Cult of OeopQ^itiV' in the’ Colcufla Ileiiew for April, 
1934. 
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abolition of the Caliphate by Kemal Pasha is but the last item in an inevita- 
ble development, namely, the disappearance of Pan-Islam, unnatural as it is. 
By enunciating the doctrine that every world-view is by nature nothing but 
ndtional or territorial, although it can to a certain extent transform the 
space and even transcend it, Wuest has exposed the philosophical 
bankruptcy of internationalism as a cult. 

The other papers are, like that of Wuest’s, critical surveys of extra- 
territorialism in culture. It is demonstrated that neither religion (pp. 170, 
177-78), nor art, nor language (pp. 207, 230-32), nor technocracy (p. 195), 
nor economic developments (pp. 259, 272-73, 277), nor colonialism, nor 
imperialism (pp. 3i0-41) can in the last analysis lead to the genuine trans- 
cending of space or region. All the so-called international or international- 
izing endeavours are essentially raumgebundcn (space-limited and space- 
conditioned). 

There is no mysticism or metaphysics in Haushofer’s social philosophy. 
In the midst of all internationalizing ideologies his geopolitics teaches the 
world to remain awake to the one great reality of life (pp. 351-52), namely, 
that it is nothing but nationalism that rules mankind and that the eternal 
problem of to*day is, as our Mahabharaia has taught for all ages, to study 
the science and art of Macht, i.c., shakti or power. In geopolitics the 
student of Hindu societal theories will thus come across such dicta of 
Sota&dev&’s Kitivakyamriia as nu hi kulagiita hisyapi bhumih (nobody’s 
territory is derived from his family) and virahhogya vaaundhara (it is by 
the powerful that the Earth can be enjoyed). 


Bknoy Kumar Sarkar. 
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Writing : Being a practical guide for all who seek to express themselves 
in good English, by William Freeman. A. & C. Black, Ltd., 4, 5 & 6 Soho 
Square, London, W.I. 1035. Pp. 149. Price 3a. 6d, 

This volume is design^^d to give guidance to those amateur writers who 
intend either to earn reputation with, or to live on, their pen. It contains 
a good deal of suggestions and directions that will help those viho want to 
go in for journalism and devotes fifteen chapters of which some are on 
style, and the technique of writing novels, short stories, drama and poetry. 

Benoyendra Chaudhdri. 


The Causes of War, by the Very Eev. W. R. In?e, K.C.V.O., D.D., 
Lord Beaverbrook. G. D. H. ( oIh, Sir Josiah Stamp, Sir Norman Anyell, 
Aldoiis Huxley, Major Douglas, Sir Austen ('hamberlain, wdth an Introduc- 
tion by H. J. Stenning, London. George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. Pages 105. 
Price 3s. 6d. 

This very small volume — considering the subject and the number of 
essays from the pen of nearly a dozen celebrities of the world to-day — 
appears at times to bo devoted to clever, though idle, table talk. Naturally 
it makes interesting reading, for, it does not show any very great effort to 
go deep down ,*into the subject. Of the considerable number of books 
written on this subject, few read more like an academic debate than this, 
and few are more interesting on the surface. Excepting some writers like 
Sir Josiah Stamp and G. D. H. Cole, others from the Very Reverend Dean 
Inge down to the very obdurate brace of imperialists, my Lord Beaverbro jk 
and Sir Austen Chamberlain wrote because they have an interesting style 
and the power to argue. That originally the essays were talks over the 
wireless might explain the lightness of their tone, but, in any case, the 
search for the causes and the desire for the remedies, of war might have 
been more honest and sincere. 

Consistently with bis pessimism the Dean’s arguments leave little to 
hope for. He thinks fear is a great cause of war and he shows that this 
fear is amply justified. Patriotism, be knows, is a cause of war but he will 
not scrap patriotism altogether and be a citizen of the world, because, 
' patriotism is far too good a thing to lose.’ He believes that ' the problem 
of abolishing war is very difficult and complicated ’ and that there are well- 
grounded fears which at present cannot be removed. Yet he does not 
expect war (contrary to his manner, he is here too optimistic !) because in 
the event of another war those who have anything to lose will lose it. As if 
that is enough reason to stop Italy from swooping down on Abyssinia or 
Japan from taking another mouthful from China I 

For Lord Beaverbrook, the subject has rather narrowed down. He 
does not concern himself vvith war in general in the modern world and its 
causes, but has disous^ed bow England with its empire can keep out of 
war. He believes that this the League of Nations cannot do for England; 
nor can alUanoe with any European power effect this. The only way tor 
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England to avoid war for herself is to consolidate her empire and seek 
alliance with the United States of America and create a solid bloc of the 
Anglo-Saxon nations who will say — ‘ We take no part in wars.’ Evidently, 
his lordship shows more anxiety for Anglo-American alliance than for 
world peace. 

Mr. Aldo js Huxley recognizes the complexity of the causes of war and 
strives to speak only about the psychological aspect of the case. Ps\cho- 
logy, in the modern tunes has become perhaps the most popular science; 
mrn of letters especially modern novelists have shown more interest in it 
than the psychologists themselves, and Mr. Huxley has achieved distinc- 
tion among modern novelists. He has, in bis essay, said quite a number 
of sensible things and thrown clear light on the subject, but, owing perhaps 
to h's over-enthusiasm for psychology, drawm, here and there, conclusions 
which in spite of their brilliance, cannot pass either as responsible thinking 
or as commonsense. He show’s from statistical figures that during w’ar- 
time suicide rate fell considerably and concludes wiih mathematical calcula- 
tion that ‘ life in wartime is about forty-five per cent, more worth living 
than life in times of peace; * from this ho easily comes to the conclusion that 
man loves w^ar. Nobody wdll question the truth of this conclusion but to 
arrive at it from the falling rate of suicide is somewhat amusing. The 
novelist’s prerogative of explaining evt'rything in terms of psychology does 
not go alw ays w’ell in a serious essay, and wdicn Sir Austen Chamberlam in 
the concluding chapter gave, with reference to Mr. Huxley and his psycho- 
logy, his ironical hint with the confession that wdth psychology, he Is * a 
little out of my depth,’ he certainly gave the serious reader’s point of view. 

The subject is more seriously discussed by Sir Josiah Stamp, Norman 
Angcll, Mr. Cole and Major Douglas. Mr. Angell pins his faith on a more 
pow’erful and sincere League of Nations and the others have dealt more or 
less w’lth the economic causes of w’ar. G. D. H. Cole Ihihks that menace 
to pesce comes greatly from the propagandist activities of armament-makers 
and Sir Josiah Stamp puts war dowm mostly to the struggle for raw 
materials The book is certainly entertaining and have all the good points 
of intellectual talks being more literary in its tone than scientific and prac- 
tical in its purpose. 

Bbnoyendra CiiAunnuRi. 


Fascism : Doctrine and Institutions, by Benito Mussolini, Publishers 
“Ardita,” Rome, pp. 313. 

In the vast literature which has grown round Fascism, tb^ book under 
review holds a place all to its own. Written by the man who has made 
Fascism, it comes to us wdth the be-t recommendation and fulfills all our 
expectations so far a-< the clear enunciation of the fundamental ideas and 
principles of the movement are concerned. Those who care for the history 
of the movement,, should turn to other books. Here we have an excellent 
presentation of its moral significance and of its political and social doctrine. 
Starting without any philosophical pre occupation, Fascism has gradually 
developed into a dynamic philo-jophy of life, into an organic conception 
of the world, in which everyday experience is illumined by an active 
faith In the first part of his exposition, the author devotes himself to a 
synthetic presentation of the main features of this philosophy. The fascist 
attitude towards life is a spiritual attitude which manifests itself in an 
extraordinary display of the power of will. Fascism conceives the world as 
power and life as struggle and emphasises the domination of both by the 
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exercise of one’s free will. ’’ Therefore life,” says the author, **aB conceived 
by the Fascist, is serious, aubtere, religious; all its manifestations are 
poised in a world sustained by moral forces and subject to spiritual 
responsibilities. The Fascist disda.ns an easy’ life.” It is, in other 
words, a cult of Sakti, composed of the dynamism of thought and the dyna- 
mism of action, which denies the possibility of perfect human happiness and 
universal peace and the existence of any panacea for human ills. There is no 
final settlement of difficulties because life is in continuous flux. Fascism, 
therefore, takes the problems as they come and solves them not according 
to abstractions, but by acting on the hints suggested by the prublems 
themselves There can, therefore, be nothing stereotyped in Fascism and 
those who know the history of the movement are aware of how often it has 
undergone changes. 

As a movement Fascism has three aspects, an aspect which shows its 
destructive power, an a-pect which reveals its power of conservation, and 
an aspect which reveals its creative genius. In its de’^tructive aspect it 
came into clash with the doctrines of liberalism and may be said to have 
demolished them in Italy, if not elsewhere. Parliamentarism, the form 
under which libt^ralism has generally expressed itself, has be^ngivena 
death-blow by the totalitarian state of Fascism. “ Liberalism denied the 
state in the name of the individual; Fascism re-asserts the rights of the 
state as expressing the real essence of the individual.” And such a 
slate in order to be something more than a mere administrator, ”mugt 
utter great words, expound great ideas and place great problems before 
the people.” 

An anti-individualistic state and so without any liberty and scope for 
the development of personality. — to this charge the author replies: “In 
our state the individual is not deprived of freedom. In fact, he has greater 
liberty than an isolated man, because the State protects him and he is part 
of the bilale.” The individual's p 'rticipatiou in the state may be said to 
con-i't in the development of one's personality and then merging it 
gradually in the higher personality of the state, /.r., of the nation. In 
other words, the individual must attain a sort of p litical nirvana. This is 
according to the author, not a denial of democracy, but a higher democracy. 
“Fascism is ()ppo'ic<l to that form of democracy which equates a 
nation to the majority lowering it to the level of the largest number; 
but it is the purest form of democracy if the nation is considered — 
as it should be — from the point of view of quality rath^^r than quantity, as an 
idea, the mightiest because the most ethical, the most coherent, the truest, 
expressing itself in n people as the conscience and will of the few, if not, 
indeed, of one, and tending to express itself in the conscience and the will of 
the mass, of the whole group ethnically moulded by natural and hi>torical 
conditions into a nation, advancing, as one conscience and one will, along 
the hclf-same line of development and spiritual formation.” 

As regards the second aspect it may be mentioned that though 
Fascism is a revolutionary movement and an iconoclast of the favourite 
liberal ideol'gies, it has at the same time a respect for tradition and the 
accumulated spiritual experiences of the nation as expressed “in language, 
in customs, in the rules of social life.” Marriage, for instance, is an 
institution for wffiich it has a fervent reverence and monarchy, is an insti- 
tuiion which it is determined to maintain at all costs. It has even respect 
for the best qualities of liberalism, socialism and democracy and is ready 
to preserve them because they are the “acquired facts” of history. There 
can be no going back in history and any movement which aims at creating 
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new history must take account of all such '^acquired facts” left as legacy to 
us by all previous movements. 

The creative energy of Fascism is being expended in various fields, 
but chiefly in the creation of the totalitarian and ethical state We have 
indicated before ^hat state means in the Fascist sense. We give another 
quotation. “ For Fascism the State is absolute, individuals and groups 
relative. • Individuals and groups are admissible in so far as they come 
within the state. Instead of directing the game and guiding the material 
and moral progress of the community, the liberal state restricts its activities 
to recording results. The Fascist State is wide awake and has a will of its 

own. For this reason it can be described as ethical Fascism 

desires the State to be strong and organic, bas d on broad foundations of 

popular support it makes its action felt throut;h.)ut the length and 

breadth of the country by means of its corporative, social, and edu- 
cational institutions, and all the political, econcmic and spiritual forces 
of the nation, organized in their respective associations, circulate within 
the State.** 

As regards religion the author says that ‘‘ the Fascist state sees in 
religion one of the deepest of spiritual manife.-tations and fur this reason it 
not only respects religion but defends and protects it.** 

After the chapter on Fascism there follow two lectures by Mussolini 
delivered to the National Council of Corporation on 14th November, 1933 
and to the Senate on 13ih January. 1934, in which be gives us a most 
brilliant survey of the capitalistic economy, its rise and development into 
super-capitalism, the complications to which it has given birth. The 
remedy is planned economy based on the system of corporations. 

The rest of the book is occupied by the fundamental laws of Fascism, 
e.jf., the law on the syndical and corporative system, chapter II of which 
is devoted to the interesting experiment conducted by Italy in the solution of 
labour problems through labour courts, the Jaw on the functions of the 
syndicates an«I collective redations of labour, the law on the National Council 
of Corporations, etc. 

At the end there is an extensive bibliography of literature on 
Fascism. 


PltAMATHANATH RaY. 



Jlb$tract 


HAILE SELASSIE, MONARCH OF ABYSSINIA 

The following study of the great personality of Emperor Bas Tafari 
of Ethiopia will be very interesting in the face of the present Italo- 
Abyssinian dispute, which will, in the opinion of diplomats, very soon 
ablaze into a deadly war. Mr. Wilfrid Hindle’s powerful pen-picture 
of this last absolute monarch, since the end of absolutism in Siam, 
appears in the Review of Reviews^ from which extracts are reproduced 
below : — 

Hail6 Selassie, Power of the Trinity I, King of Kings, Conquering Lion 
of the Tribe of Judah, Emperor of Ethiopia, is strong in his own line, 
which claims direct descent from the Queen of Sheba and the House of 
David. He is stronger in his people, who — the aristocracy among them, 
at any rate — are as proud and contemptuous of tbe European as they are 
domestically turbulent and indolent. He is strongest of all in his own 
character, which he has shown to be that of a statesman. 

Bas Tafari, as he is still more familiarly knowm in England, was born 
in 1891, the son of Bas Makonnen. Governor of the rich Abyssinian 
Province of Harrar and owner of extensive estates. He was educated 
on European lim^s by French monks at Harrar. He was well educated. 
He reads and speaks French fluently, is widely read in the literature of 
his own country, and has some acquaintance with the standard European 
works on literary an scientific subjects. 

His care for literature remained with him long after he left the monk’s 
hands. He has established in Addis Ababa, capital of modem Ethiopia, 
a printing press whence come popular editions of the ancient Ethiopean 
ecclesiastical works in the native Ambario. He is also himself an author, 
having written an introduction to the edition of St. John Chrysostom's 
** Book of Corrective AdmoniMons," which his press published, and a 
narrative of his first journey abroad. 

In 1910, amid the internal troubles caused by the flirtations with 
Turkey of Lij Yasu, the Emperor next in succession, Bas Tafari was made 
Begent for his aunt, the Empress Zaiiditu or Zudith. 

Ilis Begency was active. In 1921 he had to march forth at the head of 
an army of ten thousand men to capture Lij Y'asu. In 1923 he afiErighted 
the more conservative of his naturally conservative countrymen by paying 
an official visit to Aden, and going up in a aeroplane while there. 
Himself a genuine idealist (in a land where tbe total number of idealist is 
not great), he brought his country into the League of Nations, and in 
1924 betook himself into the outside world with a series of official visit to 
Borne, Paris and London. 

By tbe time he succeeded the Empress Judith in all power and title 
in 1930, he was of a character fully formed and already embarked on a 
policy of what, for want of a better term, is called Westernisation. 

The Ethiopians distrust the fnendahip of Powers whose own colonies 
lie nearby, whether those Powers come bearing gifts or not. But there 

13 
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are other Powers far away, and it is to them — ^Americans and Japanese — 
that the Emperor turns. 

His whole life has been described as a triumph of mind over matter. 
Direct in speech, simple in manner, of innate courtesy, he is of slight 
build, ivory colour and Semitic cast of countenance. He works hard, from 
early morning until late at night. He has a p ission for knowledge, parti- 
cularly of the practical kind His palace has all modern conveniences — 
wireless, cinema electric light, a European chef. Within its grounds is 
a model dairy which would give points to some European institutions. 

The Emperor, however, is a skilled politician. He did not make the 
same mistake as Amanullah, another reforming monarch, and m conse- 
quence has, so far at least, escaped the same fate. When he went on his 
visit to Europe in 1924, he took with him all the chieftains who might have 
been liable to make trouble in his absence. 

Lord Noel-Buxton has recorded that, when he went to Addis Ababa to 
see how the supposed abolition of slavery was progressing, the Emperor 
frequently remarked to him: “ I have my own secret thoughts." What 
those “ secret thoughts ” are can only be guessed by an European. It 
would be a safe guess, however, that they are intelligent thoughts; and it 
is a certain fact that they are allied with a force of character and a patriot- 
ism which will not easily he submitted to the demands of any European 
Power. 


THE DARK AGES OF ARITHMETIC 


Mr. F. Emerson Andrews has contributed an illvminating article in 
The Atlantic on arithmetical formulas during the time of Emperor Charle- 
magne and his great schoolmaster, Alcuin. He observes : — 

An excellent way to see one’s own country,, or one’s own century, is to 
visit another. 

While I was making just such a mental pilgrimage to the eighth cen- 
tury, a recent interest in unconventional mathematics led me to examine 
with unusual care the arithmetic of the Franks in the da>s of Charlemagne 
and his great schoolmaster, Alcuin. 

These were the Dark Ages of arithmetic, as of most other forms of 
learning. The Hindu Arabic numerals we use to-day had not been imported 
by way of Spain, and even among the Arabs there is ro evidence that the 
magic zero — symbol for nothing on which most mathematical science rests 
— was yet invented. The cumbcr**ome Roman numeral.s were those used 
with knowledge among the learned of the still worse Greek ones. Even 
geometry, which the Greeks under Euclid and Apollonious had developed to 
a fine science capable of performing operations awkward or impossible with 
their numerals, was being partly forgotten. 

One might suppose that nothing useful or interesting could be learned 
from examining the arithmetic texts of that Dark Age. I have found the 
opposite true. The very difficulty men had in performing simple multipli- 
cations which a child of ten now does wirh ease resulted in ingenious 
devices. Because men had no good set of simple formulas on which to 
guide to automatic answers, they had to think hard about quantity, and 
what it did and why. Their strange and often crude ideas of number 
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have in several instances guided modem mathematicians to important 
discoveries. 

There are two chief sources for our knowledge of the arithmetic of the 
Middle Ages, both text-books. The first is the Introduction to Arithmetic of 
Nicomachus of Gerasa, concerning whom almost nothing is known except 
that he lived about 100 a.d., probably in a town not far from Jerusalem, 
and wrote in Greek what appears to be the world’s first true arithmetic. 
IHs book c( ntributed little that was new, but it summarized most of the 
arithmetical knowledge and beliefs of his time. Boethius, prolific writer 
and Christian martyr of the sixth century, popularized Nicomachus by re- 
writing him in Latin, the common language of the scholars of the day. The 
text-books of these two men. together with minor contributions of other 
writers, constituted the arithmetic of the Dark Ages. 

There arc dreary wastes and blind stumblings in this arithmetic, but 
there were al-o some facts which most of the world has since forgotten. 
How many people know to-day that any number can be squared without 
multiplication, simply by adding a series of odd numbers equal to the 
number to bo squared ? for instance, the square of 3 (which is 9) is the 
sum of the first three odd numbers, 1+3 + 5 = 9. And the square of 8 
(or (34) is the sum of the first eight odd numbers, 1 + 3 + 5 + 7 + 9 + 11 + 13 
+ 15 = 04. And so on infinitely, through all the possible integral squares. 

We no longer need this method since multiplication has been reduced 
to an efficient formula. But imagine the difficulty the powerful emperor 
Charlemagne had in trying to multiply, say XXXVII by XXIX. Just these 
practical difficulties, in either the Roman or (he Greek numerals, led to 
some concepts of number that sound strange in our ears, and will bear 
examining. 

Nicomachus thought the creation could bo divided into two varieties— 
magnitudes and multitudes. Magnitudes were things like the earth itself, 
or a tree, and were infinitely divisible. Multitudes were like a heap of 
stones or a Hock of ship, and these were infinitely increasable. It followed 
that * sciences are always sciences of limited things.’ or things that could be 
number d. Arithmetic itself occupied a special position, tor without it no 
science could exi^t but it needed no s»*ieiicc for it*- owm existence. 

Boethius used nun her for hi- division of the famous quadrivium of 
the M-diile Ages. ‘Numbers absolute ' constituted arithmetic. ‘Numbers 
in mutual relationship ' were the foundation of music. ‘ Quantity at rest ' 
was the subject-matter of geometry; ‘quantity in motion,' of Astronomy. 


TRAINING INDIANS FOR MILITARY CAREERS 

None should deny that with the introduction of the new constitution, 
greater avenue should be explored to train Indian youths in the art of 
strategy in a more perfect way than it was before. 

St. Nihal Sing in an article on the above subject in The Modem Review 
partially criticizes, amongst others, the recommendations of the Skeen 
Committee in the following manner: — 

The Skeen Committee recommended that young men w'ho had passed 
the Matriculation examination should be eligible to admission to the Indian 
Military Academy. They should undergo a three years’ training — twice 
as long as at Sandhurst. The first year should be devoted chiefly to acade- 
mic studies to enable oadets drawn from institutions not of the public 
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Bohool " type to improve their general knowledge and colloquial English 
and also to develop physique and character. These objects, it was thought, 
could be better achieved in that way than by compelling them to remain a 
further year and a half at school and then undergo a short military training. 
The remaining two years at the Academy should be devoted largely to 
studying military subjects. The cadets would thus he able to obtain their 
commissions at approximately the same age as British cadets passing out 
of Sandhurst. 

It was specially stipulated that the course should be so framed as to 
secure specific recognition from Universities. Young men who did not 
succeed in securing the King's Commission could, through that device, 
continue their studies at a University on a level with contemporaries of like 
age. 

I'be Committee further recommended that the cadets who succeeded 
in passing the tests should be attached to a Cavalry or Infantry unit in the 
United Kingdom for a period of one year. Through this device they might 
become accustomed to associating with British ofiBcers. 

A careful note must be made of this point. I shall refer to it in the 
second article. 

To grasp the other recommendations of the Skeen Committee it is 
necessary to realize that cadets at the Boyal Military College at Sandhurst 
are trained only for the infantry and cavalry units and that those 
desirous of entering the technical units of the army receive training 
in other institutions in England. In India the term “Sandhurst" 
has been used loosely to comprehend training for all arms and 
this has given rise to misconception. This practice is strongly to 
be deprecated. 

The Skeen Committee recommended the lifting of the barriers that 
were keeping Indians out of technical arms — that henceflrward Indians be 
made eligible to serve as King’s Commissioned Officers in the Artillery, 
Engineer, Signal, Tank and Air arms of the army in India. The members 
of the Committee who bad travelled in other lands and studied conditions 
there had come to the very definite conclusion that adequate facilities for 
giving the necessary training for such purposes were not available in India. 
Existing engineering establishment in our country — the Thomason College 
of Engineering at Roorkee was specially mentioned — fell below the standard 
of similar institutions in Britain. Since it would be uneconomic imme- 
diately to provide facilities in India corresponding to those in Britain, they 
recommended that carefully selected young men should be admitted to 
Woolwich and Cranwell for some years to come. 

These boys should be required to pass the same qualifying tests as 
their British compeers. Eight vacancies should be allotfad to Indians at 
Woolwich fin 19*28) and two at the Royal Air Force ("ollege at Cranwell ; and 
the number should be increased progressively in due proportion. 

These words are significant. They need no comment from me. 
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State SoholarshipB 

In order to encourage students to acquire specialised instruction in 
subjects like medicine, agriculture, engineering, pedagogics, techology, etc, 
Junagadh State Government have sanctioned Rs. 5,2^ a year, in addition 
to Rs. 5,960 already sanctioned, to be given away to students as 
scholarships. 

These are open to students of the backward classes only, provided 
that they are prepared to offer their services to the State for the first three 
years after passing their final examination should the State required them 
to do so. 

Indian's suoeess: Obtains Honours in LL. B. Degree 

An Indian's name figures in London University's LL.B. honours list. 
There are only five firsts in the present list and Mr. Subimal Chandra Roy 
is one of them. 

A son of Mr. Suboclh Chandra Roy, the Calcutta barrister, Mr. 
Subimal Chandra Roy came to London after a brilliant career at the 
Calcutta University. During his three years' stay in London he has been 
an active member of University College Debating Society and a member of 
the Law Society of the University of London. Mr. Rev has left lo spend a 
short holiday in India and will return to London to read for the Bar. 

Gainegie Scholarship for Indian Scholar 

Dr. Itrjt Husainzubri has been awarded the Carnegie Scholarship of 
ii250 fortwo years by the Edinburgh University, for higher research on 
17th century English poetry. 

He is the first Indian to be awarded this scholarship. 

Lond on University ; Indians in B. Sc. Honours list 

A number of candidates from India secured Honours in the B.Sc. 
(Economics) examination of London University. 

Manoharrao Narsingrao. Ami \ a Kumar Sen and Tarlok Singh obtained a 
second class pass in the upper division. 

Shittvax SiTabji Bhatheua, Ganesh Vasudeo Desbpnnde, Tehmuras 
Darashaw Doongaji, T. J. D'Souza, Muhammad Abdul Khadar, Mijar 
Vittal Pai, Konda Malli R. S. Reddy, Durgeshwar Dayal Seth and Akbarali 
Gulamhusen Vazir obtained a second class pass in the lower division. 

Kumaril Vmayak Mehta secured a second class pass (external examina- 
tion). 

Bdueation Con^nss : More than 1,800 Dolegatos Present 

More than 1,500 delegates were present in Oxford for the meeting of 
the World Education Congress. 
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All grades of teaching, from free school to university, were re* 
presented. 

The delegates have come from all parts of the British Empire (inolud- 
ing India), the United States, France, Germany, Italy, Japan and many 
other countries.! 

The Congress is the occasion of synchronized conferences of the World 
Federation of Education Associations, the International Federation of 
Associations of Secondary Teachers, and the International Federation of 
Teachers Associations. 


A MYate Maseum worth Rs. 2 Lakhs : Zeminder’s offer 

The proposal by Mr Narendra Narayan Roy, Zamindar of Baldah in 
Dacca district, to present his entire private museum worth about Rs. 
2, (K.), 000 to the Bengal Government on condition that its collecions are 
housed in the Dacca Museum, has brought the affairs of the Dacca Museum 
to the forefront again. 

About 10 years ago !Mr. Roy began to interest himself in the forma- 
tion of a home museum. The museum grew and soon occupied almost 
all the available floor space on the ground floor of his Dacca residence. 
Inscribed and historical swords, daggers, spears, battle-axes, matchlocks, 
armour, old coins, Dacca Muslins, carpets, and musical instruments, are 
some of the articles to be found in his museum. 

About three years ago Mr. Roy purchased on the outskirts of the city 
of Dacca more than 3(X) bighas of land, almost an entire village, with the in- 
tention of converting the area into a botanical garden. As it is his habit 
to look into everv thing personally, the strain of maintaining hia home 
garden, his home museum and finally his new venture probably proved too 
much for him. Hence the pr. posal to hand over his museum to the Bengal 
Government to be made a part of the Dacca Museum. 

In 1933 the Bengal Government appointed a committee to consider 
what steps should be taken to reorganize the Dacca Museum and bring it 
into closer association with Dacca University. 

The committee submitted a unanimous report n October 10.33. but 
the Government has not yet given effect to its recommendations It 
is believed that Mr, R'»y ’suffer will bJp the Government in coming to 
a decision regarding the future of the Dacca Museum. 


Dr. William Carey 

To commemorate the IT.oth birthday anniversary of Dr. William Carey, 
the founder of the Serampur College, a meeting of the htaff and students 
was held in the College Hall, Rev. J. N. Rawson, the Principal, presiding. 

The Rev. B. A. Nag who was a speaker for the occasion, dwelt on the 
influence Dr. Carey exerted upon Bengal's religious leaders of the last 
century such as Raja Rammohan Roy, Eeshabchandra Sen and Dwarkanath 
Tagore. 

A Social was organised on the previous evening for the resident staff 
and students in the College Ho'^tcl where tributes to the memory of 
Dr. Carey were paid by Professor Bare' ay and Professor Guha, and several 
students. Dr. Barclay spoke about the Carey centenary celebration held 
last year in England, and Scotland and at the Baptist World Congress, in 
Berlin. 
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Praotioal Farming for Tontha 

The Government policy of imparting a rural bias to education in Bengal 
will be introduced at the Agricultural Institute at Eajshabi, which will be 
named after the donor, the late Kumar Basantakumar Boy of Dighapatia. 

The courses of study at the Institute will consist of training in dariy- 
farming, including preparation of dairy products, horticulture, poultry 
rearing, cigarmaking and practical farming. 

Specialized courses will be provided for dairy chemistry and dairy 
bacteriology, and instruction will be imparted in the canning and bottling of 
fruits and vegetables. 

The Institute will have for its use the lands of the Government farm at 
Kajahahi, while the present staff of the Rajshahi College will be utilized for 
instruction in the basic sciences 

The extra staff to be employed will consist of a horticulturist who has 
specialized in canning and an instructor in dairying. Provision has also 
been made for an instructor in poultry management and a dairy overseer. 

Admis^ii n will be open to two classes of students, namely, casual and 
regular. 

The donor created by his will an endowment of a nominal value of 
Rs. 2.] lakhs in Government Promissory Nmoles for the introduction of 
agricultural education at Raj-hahi. The funds of the endo a ment now stand 
at Rs. 3 84,300 of which it is proposed to utilize Rs. 30,000 to meet the 
capital expenditure of the Institute while from the balance a sum of 
Rs. 15,000 will be available annually in interest to meet the running cost. 


Nesd of Scientiflo Training 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, wlio returned from England about five weeks 
ago, is now engaged in drafting the provisional report of the U. P. Un- 
employment Committee, of which he is the chairman 

It is understood that the draft report will shortly be considered by the 
comm ttee. 

His Excellency Sir Harry Haig, Governor of the United Provinces, 
is believed to be of the opinion that education should be so adapted to the 
needs of the country that after the completion of educational careers the 
question of unemployment will not arise. 

It is understood that after his recent tour of foreign countries, where 
he closely examined the question of unemployment, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
holds the view that the unemployment remedy lies in the expans'on of 
industries and wider and more extensive industrial and vocational teaching. 


Secondary Education, 

It is likely that a considerable modification of the system of secondary 
education will be recommended in order that students, after finishing 
secondary education, may be fitted to enter an industrial course of studies. 
There is apparently a considerable volume of opinion in the country demand- 
ing the provision of scientific and industrial education immediately after the 
secondary education stage. 

The Allahabad University, Chemistry Department has furnished to the 
committee a statement showing the extent of unemployment among ex- 
students of the Chemistry Department. It is reported that of the 18 persons 
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awarded the Dootorate degree during the past 14 years, one is at present 
carrying on research work in Paris. The rest are employed in important 
teaching or research posts all over the country. Of the 115 M.Sc. degree 
studentn turned out during the same period, only five are reported to be 
unernpjoyed. • This, it is stated, stron^dy supports the view that there is a 
considerable demand in the country for qualified persons in scientific and 
industrial careers. 

An important recommendation which likely to find a place in the 
report is the introducti n of the Chamber practice system in the United 
Provinces, under which the work of a certain number of senior lawyers will 
be restricted to Chamber practice, that is, of giving legal advice. 


Education Board's Functions 

“ The Government of India have decided to revive the central Advisory 
Board of Education,” sa>s a resduiiou of the Department of Education, 
Health ami Lands. 

The functions of the B ^ard will be to advise on any educational 
quesnons which may be referred to it bv the GoverQra*mt of India or by 
any local Government; to call for information and advise regarding educa- 
tional developments of special interest or value to India; and to examine 
this information and circulate it with reco nrnendaM’ons to the Government 
of India and to local Governments. The constitution of the board will be 
the Hon, Member in Charge of the Department of Education, Health and 
Lands (chairman), the Educational Commissioner with the Government of 
India, six^iominees of the Government of India, of whom one at least will 
be a woman, one member elected by the Council of State, tw'O members 
elected by the Legislative Assembly, three members nominated by the 
Inter- University Board of India, a representative of each local Government 
who will be either the Minister in Charge of Education (or bis deputy) or 
the Director of Public Instruction (or his deputy). 


Method of Working, 

The tenure of office of non-olficial members of the Board will be three 
years. Official members of the Board will continue to act until they are 
replaced by others. The Secretary of the Board will be appointed by the 
Government of India 

The resolution gives details of the method of working The Board will 
form standing and ad hoc committees and will have the power of appointing 
to those committt-es persons who are not members of the Board but who 
possess special knowledge and experience of the problems which the com- 
mittees will examine. The Government of India have not yet fixed any 
date for the first meeting of the Board but it is anticipated that it will be 
held at Delhi as soon as possible after the beginning of the cold weather. 


BdiMtloo to mi Bojb 

A OoverDineDt education conference opened recently at Shillong under 
the chairmaosfaip of the Hon. Mr. W. L. Scotty Bevenue Member, on the 
policy to be adopted for the education of boys in the hill districts of Assam, 
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Bepresentatives of missionary bodies working in the hills, the Com* 
missioner and Deputy Commissioners of the Hill districts, the Director of 
Public Instruction and the Secretary to the Education Department 
attended. 

Important items on the agenda were the medium of instruction, the 
steps to be taken to encourage industrial and agricultural training; and the 
better control and inspection of village schools. 

Indian HiUtary College 

It is understood that Dr. B. S. Moonjee's scheme for an Indian Military 
College is now complete. He will register it in the course of this week^ 
Although the site for the College has not yet been fixed, it is almost certain 
that it will be situated between Manmad and Nasik. The college is expect- 
ed to commence work immediately. 

Unlvenity of Allahabad 

For the purpose of advising students of the Allahabad University 
desirous of competing for the various competitive examinations held in India 
by the Public Services Commission of India, the Executive Council of the 
Allahabad University has appointed an Advisory Board. The Board will 
consist of the Vice-Chancellor, Sir Charles Weir, Pandit H. N. Euozru, 
Mr. Prakash Narain Sapru, Dr. Meghanath Saha, Dr. Tarachand and Prof. 
Amarnath Jha. It is to be hoped that other Universities in India will 
follow the examplaof the Allahabad University. 


Ooveniment Arte College, Rajsmundry 

The inaugural address of the Metcalfe Young Men's Literary Associa- 
tion attached to the Government Arts College, Rajahmundry, was delivered 
by Mr. S. K. Chettur, m.a., i.c.s., the subject of his discourse being 
“ The appreciation of Poetry." Mr. D. S. Sanna, m.a., l.t., Principal, 
presided. Mr. Chettur criticised the way in which poetry was being taught 
in schools and colleges in India and said that no attempt was made by 
lecturers to interpret the spirit of the poem and the mood in which it was 
written by the poet. The President remarked that* poetry was a great 
civilising agent in the history of mankind and that poetry would reveal to 
us the significance of life. The meeting concluded with a vote of thanks 
proposed by Mr. V. Butchi Ramiah, the Secretary of the Assooiation. 

TasoherB* College, Modns 

The Universities must train young men not only to make them fit for 
the struggle in life but also for welding the nation together so that our 
differences may be wiped out and we may become one. In this welding 
together of the nation teachers have a great part to play ” observed Dr. 
P. Subbaroyan, b.a. (oxos.j, b.o.l., bar.-at-law, m.l.c., deliveri^ ^e 
inaugural address of the Teachers’ College Association. Rao Sahib P. K. 
Ananthsiiarayana Aiyor, m.a., l.t., Principal of the College, presided. 

14 
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J. The late Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhikary.^IL A New Ph,D.~^III. A 
NewD.L.^IV, Dr. A. J. Barnet Kempere.—V, Darbhanga Research Scholar 
for JP35.-~yj. Sadhan Memorial Pme.— F/Z. New Afflliation-^VIII. Uni- 
versify Extension Lectures.'- IX, University Readership Fund. — X. University 
Students' Information Rureau.^XL Dates of University Examinations. ---XIL 
Results of University Examinations. ^Notifications. 

I. The Late Sm Devaprasad Sarvadhikary. 

It is with a feeling of profound melancholy that we have to refer to 
the death of Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhikary, who passed away in the early 
hours of the 11th August at the old age of seventy five. In him 
Bengal has lost a patriotic son and the University its first non- 
official Vice-Chancellor. Son of Dr. Surya Coomar Sarvadhikary, 
the first Indian Dean of the Faculty of Medicine and nephew of 
Prasanna Kumar Sarvadhikary, the first non-Brahmin Principal 
of the Sanskrit College, it was quite in the fitness of things that 
Sir Devaprasad should devote his leisure and energy unsparingly to the 
cause of culture and education. For long a member of the Syndicate, 
Sir Devaprasad was regarded as the right-hand man of Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee while that great Vice-Chancellor was slowly but steadily 
organising the teaching and research departments of the Calcutta 
University. When Sir Asutosh vacated his office after eight years of 
uninterrupted labour and unbroken success, Sir Devaprasad was 
called upon to occupy his place and it was during his Vice- 
Chancellorship that the dreams of Sir Asutosh were realised and 
a teaching institution was superimposed upon the old examining 
University, He came to the helm of the University at a critical 
moment and his brilliant success earned him the Knighthood he 
deserved so well. As an educationist Sir Devaprasad will always 
occupy a very high position in the history of this country. But his 
activities were not confined to education alone. Every movement, 
social, political, spiritual or intellectual, drew from him a ready res- 
ponse and there is hardly a society or association worth the name to 
which he did not lend his support and extend his patronage. A 
Congressman of the old type. Sir Devaprasad believed in a policy 
of co-operation but he never failed to work according to his conviction. 
He was one of those twenty-eight immortals who resigned their seats 
on the Corporation in protest against the Mackenzie Act. The Bengali 
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literature owes him a heavy debt of gratitude. He shared Sir Asutosh’s 
robust optimism and sincerely believed in the future glory of his 
mother tongue. He wielded a powerful and facile pen and his charm- 
ing prose will be a source of pleasure and joy to generations of the 
Bengalee reading public. A scion of a Kulin family, Sir Devaprasad 
was a lit representative of the aristocracy of intellect and a perfect 
embodiment of olden courtesy, which never failed to touch a respond- 
ing chord in bis friends and acquaintances. The call of duty 
never found him slumbering and he readily placed himself at the 
disposal of his country. Twice did he represent his Alma Mater 
at the Universities' Congress of the British Empire ; was a mem- 
ber of the assembly of the League of Nations ; even the stupen- 
dous and almost impossible task of winning the elementary rights of 
citizenship for his fellow countrymen in Sooth Africa could not cool 
his ardour or shake his faith in the ultimate triumph of Troth and 
Justice. It will be long before the void he leaves can be filled. 
Our sympathy goes to the bereaved family whose loss we mourn and 
whose sorrow we share. 


‘ II. A New Ph.d. 

Mr. Banikanta Kakati, m.a., has been admitted to the Degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy of this University on a thesis entitted "Assamese, 
its formation and development." The thesis was adjudicated by a 
Board of Examiners consisting of Professor Jules Bloch, Dr. A. C. 
Woolner and Professor Sunitikumar Chatterji. 

We offer our congratulations to the worthy recipient of the 
distinction. 


III. A New D.L. 

Mr. Jitendranath Das-Gupta, At .A., M.L., has been admitted to the 
Degree of Doctor of Law of this University on his main thesis entitled 
* Burden of Proof ’ supplemented by two subsidiary theses (1) ‘ The 
rules against and the Indian Evidence Act,' (2). ' Effect of Mistake 
on Possession.' The theses were examined by a Board consisting of 
Hon'ble Mr.- Justice Dwarkanath Mitter, the Hon'ble Justice Sir 
Manmathanath Mukherjee and Sir Erishnaswami Ayar. 
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Mr. DaS'Gupta is Frofesso.: of Law in the Dacca University 
where he has distinguished himself by his learning and researches. 
iWe offer our heartly congratulations to the worthy recipient of 
the honour. * 

« « « 


IV. Dr. a. J. Barnet Kemperb. 

We uuderstand that Dr. A. J. Barnet Kempere, ph.d., has been 
appointed special University Reader to deliver a course of at least 
two lectures on the “ Development of Hindu- Japanese Culture and 
Art specially in connection with its relations to Indian Culture." The 

date of the lectures will be announced later. 

• • • 

V. Dahbhanga Research Scholar for 1935. 

We are informed that on the recommendation of the Faculty of 
Medicine Mr. Hemendranatb Chatterjee, m.b., has been appointed 
Darbhanga Research Scholar for the year 1935 on the usual terms and 
conditions. 

• « « 

VI. Sadhan Memorial Prize. 


The University has accepted an offer from Sreemati Charnbala 
Devi of 3i per cent. G. P. Notes of the face value of Rs. 400 for 
creating an endowment for the annual award of a Prize to be 
called “Sadhan Memorial Prize" to be given to the student, male 
or female, irrespective of caste, colour or creed, who will secure the 
highest marks in Sanskrit in the Matriculation Examination from the 
schools in the district of Backergunj. The prize is to be awarded in 
books. 

The amount may be small but the spirit of the gilt is commend- 
able. 

• * • 

VII. New Affiliation. 

We are informed that with effect from the commencement of the 
session 1935-36, “Our Lady’s House," Shillong, will be affiliated to 
the Calcutta University in English, Ebasi, Bengali, Assamese, Hindi, 
Latin, History, Logic and Civics to the l.A. standard. 
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VIII. Dniversitx Extension Lectures. 

We are glad to announce that Mr Nagendranatb- Ghosh, m.a.. g.^., 
Advocate, High Court, Calcutta has been invited to deliver a course of 
University Extention Lectures on the Vedas and the Avesta. The 
lectures are to be delivered after the Puja holidays. Mr. Ghosh was 
formely Tagore Professor of Law in the University. His range of 
study transcends the domain of Law and he has already distinguished 
himself by his thoughtful contributions on Ancient History. We have 
every reason to believe that his lectures will be illuminating. 

• • • 

IX. UNiVERsrrY Eeadership Fund. 

We understand that the University is in communication with the 
Government of Bengal in the matter of the restoration of the Govern* 
ment Grant under the above head to its former amount, viz., Bs. 4,000. 
The amount has of late been reduced to Bs 2,000, to which the 
University had to agree purely as a temporary measure. In view of the 
commitments (to the extent of Bs. 9,000) already undertaken by the 
University in regard to the lectures of Madame Montessori, Mr. C. S. 
Bangaswami, Sir Denison Boss, Dr. C. E. Turner, Prof. Y. Noguchi 
and Prof. Zoltan de Takaes, there will hardly be any working balance 
left in the Fund. In the circumstances, it is but legitimate that the 
Grant should be restored now that there is ample balance avail* 
able within the total grant sanctioned by the Legislative Council for 
the University. Otherwise, the University will not be in a position 
to take any further steps in accordance with the provisions of 
Chapter X of the Begulations. 

* • • 


X. University Students’ Information Bureau. 

The University Students’ Information Bureau for 1935-37 has 
been constituted as follows : — 

TIm Viea>ClMDceHor, Chairmaa, 

The Dinotor of Public Instruction, Bengal, Bx-offieio. 

Prof. W. 8. Urqnhart, h.a., d.l., d.utt., o.d. (Representative— Faculty of Arts.) 

P. 0. MahalanobU, Esq., MJt. (Oantab.), CDo.— Bdenoe.) 
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Lt.-Col. A. D. Stewart, o. i. b., m.d., ch.b., f.r.o.s.b., d.p.h., d.t.m. A 

(Bengal)— Faculty of Medioine. 

Amin Ahmed, Esq., b.a., IiL.b. (Cantab.), m.a. (Cal.), Barrister-at-Law, Beprcsentative of 

the Faculty of Law. 

R. Wolfenden, cEsq., u.b.b., m.sg., m.i.mech.b., m.i.i:. (Ind.), Barrister-at-Law Be- 

preseotative of Faculty of Engineering). 

A. H. Harley, Esq., m.a. 1 Appointed by the 

Pramathanath Banerjee, Esq., ir.A. ,B.L., Barrister-at-Law. |- Syndicate. 

Prof. Hemendrakumar Sen, if.A., o.so., D.i.c. J 

Prof. Surendranath Sen, m.a., ph.o.. b.liit. (Oxon.)— Representative, Ex. Com. 6f 

the Council of P. G. T., Arts. 

Prof. Himadrikumar Mookerjee, o. sc., D.I.C. (Lond.)— Representative, Ex. Com. of the 

Council of P. G. T., Science. 

• • * 


XI. Dates of University Examinations. 


The commencing dates of the 
been fixed as follows ; — 

1. Matriculation Examination, 1936 

2. I.A. & I.Sc. Examinations, 1936 

3. B.A. A B.Sc. Examinations, 1936 

4. Preliminary, Intermediate and Final Ex- 

aminations in Law, January, 1936 
6. M.L. Examinstion, 1935 
6. L.T. & B.T. Examinations 

* e 


University Examinations have 


... 12tb March, 1936. 

... 17th February, 1936. 

... 23rd March, 19.36. 

... 6th January, 1936. 

... 16th December,' 1935. 
... 15th April, 1936. 

* 


XII. Results of University Examinations. 

The results of the last Law and Engineering Examinations have 
been reported as follows : — 

Preliminary Examination in Law, July, 1935. 

The number of candidates registered for the examination was 
650, of whom 123 were absent and 2 were disallowed. 

The number of candidates who actually sat for the examination 
was 525, of whom 267 passed and 258 failed. 

Of the successful candidates 16 were placed in Glass I and 251 
placed in Class II. 

The percentage of pass is 50*8. 
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Intermediate Examination in Law, July, 19S6. 

The number of candidates registered for the examination was 
485, of whom 78 were absent. 

The nnirber of candidates who actually sat for the examination 
was 407, of whom 282 passed and 125 failed. 

Of the successful candidates 24 were placed in Class I and 258 
placed in Class II. 

The percentage of pass is 69*28. 

Final Examination in Law, July 1935. 

The number of candidates registered for the examination was 691, 
of whom 229 were absent. 

The number of candidates who actually sat for the examination 
was 462, of whom 329 passed and 133 failed. 

Of the successful candidates 25 were placed in Class I and 304 
placed in Class II. 

The percentage of pass is 71*2. 

I. E. Section A. 

1 

45 candidates were registered in connection with the Examina- 
tion. Of these 8 were registered for Mathematics only, having already 
qualified in the Groups Chemistry and Physics. 1 was registered in 
Physics only, having already qualified in Mathematics and Chemistry ; 
and 2 were registered in Chemistry only, having already qualified in 
Mathematics and Physics. 

Of th ■ 34 who presented themselves in all groups, 20 passed in 
all groups, 10 were partially successful, 1 failing to qualify in Mathe- 
matics only, 1 in Physics only and 7 in Chemistry only ; and 4 
failed completely. 

Of the 8 candidates who apeared in Mathematics only, all passed. 
Of the 2 who appeared in Chemistry only, both qualified and one who 
appeared in Physics only, qualified. Thus 31 have passed and have 
now completed I.E. Section A. 

I. E. Section B. 

58 candidates were definitely registered for the Examination and 
6 were provisionally registered subject to their completing Section A, 
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Of these 6, all qualified in Section A. The number, therefore, validly 
registered for this Examination was 61. Of these, 41 passed and 23 
failed. 

Of the 11 ,B.Sc. candidates (included I.E. Section B) who were 
validly registered for this Examination, and therefore appeared in 
Section B only, 9 passed and 2 failed. 


B.E. (CivU Engineering). 

Non-Professional Section. 

35 candidates were registered in connection with this Examination, 
Of these 1 was registered for Mathematics only and one for Science 
only. All were present. Of the 33 candidates who presented them- 
selves for the whole examination, 31 qualified in both Mathematics and 
Science ; 1 failed to qualify iu Mathematics only, and one failed to 
qualify in Science only. The candidate who had qualified previously 
in Science and appeared in Mathematics only, qualified in Mathematics 
and thus completed the Examination. The candidate who bad quali- 
fied previously in Mathematics and appeared in Science only, duly 
qualified in Science. 33 candidates thus completed the Non-Profes- 
sional Section. 
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Tub Latb Prof. Prabhatchandra Ghakravabti. 

Close upon the death of Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhikary comes the 
stunning news that Professor Prabhatchandra Chakravarti is no more. 
By his death the University has lost a teacher distinguished for scholar* 
ship and power of exposition. A man of rare intelligence and 
profound learning, Prof. Chakravarti never spared himself in the 
pursuit of knowledge. Ever since he joined his appointment as a 
Lecturer in Sanskrit in the Post-Graduate Department, he set to 
himself a very ambitious scheme of work which it was his most 
cherished wish to see accomplished. He had the satisfaction to find 
that his industry had borne fruit at last, though alas, it was at the 
cost of his life. Two of his works, Philosophy of Sanskrit Grammar 
and Linguistic Speculations of the Hindus, will bear testimony to his 
claim to distinction ; they ultimately won for him the Asutosh Chair of 
Sanskrit in this University. But, alas, it was not given to him to 
enjoy this hard-earned distinction for long. His health had already 
given way and he died on the 2nd September, only a year after he had 
been appointed Asutosh Professor, and he died in harness, having 
taken upon himself the arduous task of preparing a comprehensive 
selection of the Vedas. A valuable life with promise of a glorious 
future has been cut short and the University is the poorer by the sad 
and untimely demise of Prof. Chakravarti. We offer our heartfelt 
condolence to the bereaved family. 
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NOTIFICATIONS. 

I. Woodhouse Memorial Prize. 

In memory of Mr. E. J. Woodhouse, Late Economic Botanist and 
Principal of Sabour Agricultural College^ who was killed in action in France 
in 1917. a biennial prize in the form of a silver medal and books of a com- 
bined value of Es. 100/< will be awarded to the writer of the best essay on a 
subject of botanical interest to be selected from the list noted below. The 
length of the essay should not exceed 4,000 words. The competition is 
open to graduates of Indian Universities and to Diploma-holders and Licen- 
tiates of recognised Agricultural Colleges in India who are not more than 80 
years of age on the date of submission of their essays. Papers should be 
forwarded to the Director of Agriculture, Bihar and Orissa, Patna, before 
November Ist, 1935. Failing papers of sufficient merit no award will be 
made. . Essays must be typewritten on one side of paper only. 

1. Intergcneric hybrids and their importance to Agriculture. 

The problem of rust of wheat in India. 

r?. The constancy of agricultural and Botanical characters of paddy and 
their suitability for being used in a scheme of classification. 

I, notation of crops in relation to the eradication of weeds. 


:?. Public Service Comfiiission {India). 

In Decembei' next or as early as possible thereafter, a section will be 
made of : — (a) Eight candidales for appointment as Special Class Apprenti- 
ces in the Mechanical Engineering and Transportation (Power) Departments 
and 4 Special Class Apprentices in the Electrical Engineering Department 
of the Superior Revenue Establishment of State Railways under the regula- 
tions published in Part I of the Gazette of India, dated the 13th July, 1985, 
under Railway Department (Railway Board) Notifications Nos. E.-35-R. 
R.-71 and E.-35-R. R.-71-1 respectively, (b) Fifteen candidates for ap- 
pointment as Apprentices for training in Ordnance and Clothing Factories 
in India under the rules published in Part I of the Gazette of India, dated 
the 13th July, 1935, under Army Department Noiification No. 417, as 
follows : — 

(1) For the Gun Carriage Factory, Jubbulpore ... 8 

(2) For the Rifle Factory, Tshapore ... ... 6 

(I-O For the Gun and Shell Factory, Cossipore ... 5 

(4) For the Clothing Factory, Shahjahanpur i.. 2 

The selection will be a combined one for the purpose of selecting candi- 
dates for appointment as Apprentices to either of the above-mentioned 
Departments, for one or both of which a candidate may apply to be admitted. 
If be wisht B to be a candidate for both be should state this on his applica- 
tion form. He need send in only one application form. He will be requir^ 
to pay the fees mentioned in the rules and regulations once only and will 

16 
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not be required to pay separate fees for each Department for which be 
applies. If he proves successful as a candidate for both Departments he 
will ordinarily be assigned to that Department for which he expressed a 
preference at the time of his application, but the Government of India re- 
serve power }o assign him to either of the Department for which ho is a 
candidate, if. in their opinion, the exigencies of the public service render this 
desirable. The qualifications of candidates and the method of selection are 
contained in Part II of the relevant rules and regulations. Candidates must 
have been born not earlier than the 2nd August, 1916. This age limit can 
in no case be relaxed. Any person who has appeared, or intends to appear, 
at an examination the passing of which will render him eligible for selection 
may also apply. His application will be accepted provisionally if be is 
eligible in all other respects, and he will be required to furnish to the Public 
Service Commission, behn^e the date on which the te.st prescribed in the 
Rules and Regulations is held, proof of having passed such qualifying exami- 
nation. Every candidate must apply on the prescribed form of application 
so as to reach the authority mentioned in Regulation 6 each of the Railway 
Board’s Notifications and in Rule 8 of the Army Department Notification on 
or before the 16th Septeynber, 1935, accompanied by the necessary docu- 
ments. No application received after that date will be considered. No 
allegation that an application form, or letter respecting such form, has been 
lost or delayed in the post will bo considered unless the person making such 
allegation produces a Post Office registration receipt or a certificate of 
posting. Candidates who delay their applications, or their requests for 
forms, until a late date will do so at their own risk. Copies of the Rules 
and Regulations, Application Form, etc., can he obtained from the Local 
Governments and Political Officers or Agents. The Government of India 
reserve the power to modify the arrangements and rates of pay indicated in 
the Rules and Regulations according to the requirements of the services. 


3. Leiden University. 

S. J. Visser. LL.D., who died in 1919, bequeathed his fortune to Leiden 
University on the condition that the revenue’ hould be utilized in order 
to promote the study of international public and private law: he speci>illy 
stipulated that every three years a sum of at least Dutch guilders 

should be destined for an ini"rnatioiial priz»^-subjtct. Accordingly, 
the Law of Faculty of Leiden University the following prize-subject : 

The Legatum Visbcrianum invites es'^ays on the question how the 
idea of an international police force can be developed with a view to the 
formation of an international airforce, having regard, in particular, to the 
legal, military, and technical aspects of the subject. Ej-says should 
be based upon a critical survey of the present position of the problem, 
as it appears from legal, technical and military publications, and from 
actual schemes, framed by governments, parliaments, or expert private 
associations and should, if possible, be accompanied by draft clauses of 
treaties, regulations, instructions, etc. 

Essays may be submitted by individuals or groups of two or three 
persons, provided that they belonged to different professions, c.g., by 
a jurist, a soldier, and an engineer, or by similar groups. 

The answer shall be typewritten in German, English, French or Dutch 
and must arrive in the hands of the Dean of the Law Faculty of Leiden 
University before March Ist 1937; the manuscript shall bear a motto, that 
must be reproduced on a sealed envelope joined to the manuscript and 
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containing both the name and the addresB of the author or the 
authors. 

Prizes will be adjudged to an amount of 5, COO Dutch guilders to 
those answers which, in the opinion of the Faculty, will deserve 
the reward. 

After the prizes being adjudged the Dean, in a session of the Faculty, 
will open the sealed envelopes corresponding to the answers to which 
prizes have been awarded, and will inform the author or the authors about 
the Faculty’s decision; the other envelopes will be burned during the same 
session. 


4. University of Mysore. 

{Notificaiion No. 2589, dated the 29th July 1936) 

The Navinam Eamajiujacharya Sanskrit Prize. 

m 

1. A prize of the value of Rs. 120 founded by Dharmapravritha 
Dharmadhikari Navinam Ramanujachar>a will be awarded by the 
University Council for the best essay in Sanskrit on any one of the 
following subjects : — 

1. Kavisamaya. 

2. The Conception of Atman in Indian Darsanas. 

2. Graduates of any Indian University who have taken the B.A. 
Degree not earlier than 1925, are eligible to compete for the prize, but no 
one who has already won it may compete again. 

8. Ihe ej-say must be the result of the personal investigations of the 
author and must contain clear evidence of independent and original 
research. 

4. Each candidate should state generally in an introductory note, 
and specifically in fcct-notes, the extent to which he has relied upon 
different sr^urces of information and the portion which he claims as his 
oiiginal work. If any portion of the work was done in collaboration or 
under guidance, the nature and extent of such collaboration or guidance 
must be stated clearly. 

6. Each candidate must forward two copies of his essay together with 
a statement as to when and where the work was carried out. 

6. The essay should have a motto instead of the writer’s name and 
should be accompanied by a sealed cover containing the name of the 
candidate, the jear in w^hich he passed the highest University Examination, 
the name of the University, his post office address and a declaration that 
the easay sent by him is his own bona fide composition. 

The essay should be forwarded to the Registrar, University of 
Mysore, so that it may reach him on or before the 30th June 1936. 


By order 

Y. Gopalaswmi Ayenoar, 

Registrar. 
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HINDU SOCIOLOGICAL LITERATURE FROM 
CHANDESVARA TO RAMMOHUN 
(C. 1300—1833). 

BENOY KUMAR SARKAR, M.A. 

SMRITI NIBANDHAS OF THE 14tH AND 15tH CENTURIES 

C HANDESVARA’S Smritiratnakara is a Nihandha or digest of law in 
seven sections, eacli called Ralnakara.^ The sections are named 
after (1) Kritya or ceremonial observances and festivities (vrafas), (2) 
Dana (gifts), (3) Vyavahara (legal procedure), (4) Suddhi (purification 
on birth, death, etc,), (5) Puja (worship), (6) Vicada (civil and criminal 
law), and (7) Grihastha (house-holder). Some of these Ratnakaras 
were composed in the first quarter of the fourteenth century (1314-24). 
His Rajanitiratnakara in an independent treatise. It may have been 
composed in the third quarter of the same century. 

Madhava, the minister of Vijayanagara, is the author of a com- 
mentary on the Parasara Stnriti. His work on Kahnimaya also is 
well known. Both these treatises were composed in the middle of the 
fourteenth century (1335-1360). 

1 Kane, History of Dharmasastras^ Vol. I (Poona, 1930), 
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Visvesvara’s Madanapanjata is a Smriti work written for King 
Madanapala of Kanauj (1360-70). His Smriti Kaumudi is a treatise 
specializing I'n the adhikara (rights) and duties of the Sudra. Two 
other works, ascribed to him, namely, the Madana-maharnava and 
Tithinirnayasara have become famous. 

A classic in the line of bhasya is Kulluka’s commentary on Manu. 
The author is a Bengali but belongs to the Benares school by 
domicile. He draws substantially upon Medhatithi’s commentary 
(c. 850) but does not mention Jimutavahana (,c. 1100-50). His, dates 
are uncertain (c. 1250-1425 ?). 

Vachaspati’s Vicadachintamani was written for Harinarayana of 
Mithila towards the end of the fifteenth century. 

The Sarasvati-vilasa was composed under orders of King Pratapa- 
rudra (1497-1539) of Orissa in the first quarter of the sixteenth century. 
The work is authoritative in Southern India. Towards the commence- 
ment of the work we come across the Kautalyan doctrine of mandala. 
It is discussed on the authority of Parasara, Usanas, Visnu, Brihaspati, 
Visalaksa, Manu and others. 

During the latter half of the sixteenth century the Todarananda 
was composed by Todaramalla {(L 1589), the celebrated Hindu com- 
mander and statesman of Akbar the Great. This encyclopaedic work, 
dealing as it does not only with law but with astronomy and medicine 
as well, is a few years anterior to but may be taken as contemporaneous 
with Abul Fazl’s Ain-i-Akbari (1597). 


Raghunandana 

Raghunandana’s Astavimsatitattva may have been composed about 
1570. He is said to have been a fellow-pupil of Chaitanya (1485-1534) 
under Vasudeva Sarvabhauma and may liave been his junior contempo- 
rary and a senior contemporary of Akbar the Great and Abul Fa/J. 
He is by all means anterior to Nilakantha and Mitra-Misra. The 
Smriti encyclopaedia of this Bengali jurist may be taken to represent 
the ideas of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

Raghunandana is a man of Navadvipa (Bengal) . His treatise is a 
work in twenty-eight sections, each given over to a tattva or topic. 
The treatise, as available in print, although not in Devanagari but in 
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Bengali script however, covers over 690 pages of Boyal octavo size. 
The material is made up of some 27,600 verses.^ 

Like other Smriti works the Astavimsatitattva also is encyclopaedic. 
Only, this encyclopaedia covers nothing but the achara (individual and 
domestic mores) section of a full-fledged Dharma or Smriti Sastra. 

The interests of Ragbunandana are wide as life itself. The 
influences of the season on the human body and mind as well as those 
of the diverse tastes are to him important enough for analysis. The 
food-grains, the vegetables, the salts, the fruits, the waters (including 
the milk of cocoanuts, for instance), the preparations of milk (curds, 
whey, ghee, etc.), the sugarcanes, the palms, the onions, the garlics, the 
Ashes and the meats and so forth have been likewise described with 
reference to their physiological bearings on man (Text, pp. 194-200). 

Kraya-nirnaya deals with the analysis of purchase as a category of 
law and economics. The authorities cited in regard to diverse aspects 
of sale and purchase transactions are Manu, Yajnavalkya, Narada, 
Briliaspati, and Kalyayana (Text, p. 227). 

The excavation of tanks, the establishment of gods, the construc- 
tion of boats, and the treatment of diseases are some of the items of 
social life described in this treatise. In Raghunandana’s discussion of 
human interests the agricultural lands and their qualities, the plough, 
the seeds, the bullocks, the art of cultivation have likewise commanded 
a special attention (pp. 293-296, 297-301, 635-636). 

On Rajaniii also Ragbunandana (pp. 296-297) has something to 
say. He is a chip of the old Brabmanic diplomacy in the statement 
that kriiva samvandhakam chapi viswaset satruna nahi, that is, the 
king must not trust an enemy even after soiue relationship (pact) has 
been established with him. Among the others not to be trusted are 
the rajasevi, i.c., the king’s officers. The bad king is always to be 
feared {kvrajani bhaynn nityam) . 

In Ragbunandana’s judgment the king to be adored by everybody 
is Kartyavirya, the monarch yena sagaraparyanta dhanusa nirjita imhi 
(by whom the Earth up to the seas was overpowered with his bow). 
He advises that people should get up in the morning with salutations 
to Kartyavirya. 

The king should be neither mridu (mild) nor daruna (severe). In 
the Arst instance he is likely to be a failure. In the other case be is 
likely to excite the people {tiksna udvijate janah). 


1 Edited, by Dakkhiram EavyaratnatCalcuttai 1907). 
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The authorities of Raghunandana in political science are the 
Matsya Pnrana, the Mahabharata, the Harivamsa, and the Visnu 
Ptirana. He does not mention Manu by name. But Manu’s phrases 
are to be met with. In all the twenty-eight sections this encyclopaedist 
has quoted altogether some three hundred authorities. 

In 1816 Raghunandana’s bold on the Hindu society of Bengal was 
described by Rammohun Roy (177'2 ]833) ^ as follows: “The 
whole community in Bengal, with very few exceptions, have since 
the middle of the last century (c. 1750) forsaken their ancient modes 
of the performance of ceremonial rites of religion and followed the 
precepts of the late Raghunandan, and consequently differ in the 
most essential points of ceremonies from the natives of Bihar, Tirhut 
and Benares.” 

Raghunandana was held in great esteem by Rammohun. On the 
subject of concremation (nahainuraiia) or burning of widows, the so- 
called Sutlcc, against whicli it was Rammohun’s life-work to agitate 
until final penalization by law, he places Raghunandana in an interest- 
ing light. He says that “the Sniartta Raglmnandana, the modern 
expounder of law in Bengal, classes concremation among the rites 
holding out promises of fruition.” According to Rammohun, Raghu- 
nandana inculcates that learned men should not endeavour to persuade 
the ignorant to perform rites holding out promises of fruition. Raghu- 
nandana is thus interpreted by Rammohun as being opposed to con- 
cremation. The verdict of the ancient jurist Angira to the effect 
that “ there is no other course for a widow besides concremation ” 
is interpreted by Raghunandana, says Rammohun, “ as conveying 
exaggerated praise of the adoption of that course.” ® 

In the judgment of Rammohun the position of Raghunandana is 
very high. In the preface to his English translation of the Ishopanisat 
{1823) “ the great Raghunandana ” is cited by him as having quoted 
the authority of Jamadagni, thus : “ For the benefit of those who 
are inclined to worship, figures are invented to serve as representa- 
tions of God, who is merely understanding and has no second, no 
parts, nor figure ; consequently to these representatives, either male 
or female forms and other circumstances are fictitiously assigned.” 

1 Preface to tbe KnirliBh tranal. of the hhopanishad (Tbe English Worhs of Baja 
Rmnmohnn Boy, Panini Office, Allahabad, IIXH)), p. 71. 

* Abstract of the Arguments regarding the Burning of Widows (Calrutta, 1830) in The 
Etiglish Worhs, pp. 868, 371-73. 
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In Other words, Raghunandana is a rationalist in regard to Hindu 
image-worship and Rammobun who is out to defend Hinduism against 
Christianity accepts Raghunandana as a reliable interpreter of the 
Hindu images. It is very significant that both as regards sahamarana 
and idolatry or rather image-worship Raghunandana should have been 
treated as authority by Rammobun with a view to fortify his own 
social reform propaganda. A man who could furnish even Rammobun 
with social reform ideas is evidently an extraordinary figure in Hindu 
sociology. 


Social Thought in the 17th and 18th Centuries 

The seventeenth century is very great in the output of works on 
law. The two cousins Kamalakara and Nilakantha, Mitra-Misra, 
Kanda Pandit and Anantadeva are some of the most remarkable names 
of his period. Nor must we forget Visvesvara '1620-85), nicknamed 
the “ Gaga Bhatta,” who officiated at the coronation ceremony of 
Shivaji the Great in 1644. He is a nephew of Kamalakara. The 
treatise entitled Krtijastha-dharma-dipa (1077) is his work in which 
there is an attempt to raise the Kayasthas socially. 

The writer on the most diverse sciences and the author of some 
twenty works is Kamalakara, the Decanni jurist. His Nirnaya sindhn 
(c. 1612) is still infiuential among the Marathas of the Bombay 
Presidency. Two other works on the topics of Sinriti Sastras are the 
Sudrakamalakara and Vivadaiandava. The latter deals with the 
ordinary topics of Vyavahara. The former is an interesting work 
as it is given over exclusively to the rights and duties of the Sudras. 
One of bis treatises, entitled the Piirtakamalakara deals with the 
dedication of tanks, wells, trees, etc., the foundation of public 
buildings, consecration of temples, images, flags, etc., and the corona- 
tion of rulers. It is strange that he should not have cared to devote 
a special section or treatise to Rajaniti like Nilakantha, Mitra-Misra 
and Anantadeva. 

Nilakantha’s Bhagavantabhaskara is complete in 12 Mayukhas 
(rays). One of the Mayukhas is given over to Rajaniti. The author 
was a cousin of Kamalakara and may be taken to have composed bis 
works between 1610 and 1650. 

Mitra-Misra’s Viramitrodaya is an encyclopaedic treatise of 
Nibandha. Its sections are known as Prakasas, one of which is the 
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famous Rajanitiprakasa. A commentary on the Mitaksara commen- 
tary of Yajnavalkya is also from this pen. 

The author’s patron was Virasimha at whose hands Abul Fazl 
found his death (IGO^). Like Nilakantha he flourished in the first 
half of the seventeenth century and is po.sterior to Itaghunandana. 

Nanda Pandita’s commentary (called the Vaijayanli) on the Visnu- 
dharvta siitra is still considered to be an authority of the Benares 
School. Equally authoritative is his treatise on adoption known as the 
Dattaka-Miinamsa. His works belong to the first quarter of the 
seventeenth century. 

A digest of the seventeenth century which is comprehensive in its 
sections is the SuirUikausliihha (c. 1675) by Anantadeva, a Deccani 
jurist. One of its sections is the RajadhnnuakauKtuhha, divided into 
several Didltitis (parts). One Didhiti deals with the virtues and vices 
of kings, queens, ministers, etc., the coronation ceremony and so forth. 
In another Didhiti is to be found the description of the law court, the 
judge, the plaint and other items discussed generally in VyavaJuira. 
The work was composed under the orders of Baz, Bahadur, ruler of 
Almora in the Himalayan Hills (c. 166^ 1678). 

Two great Xibandha writers of the eighteenth century were 
Balambhatta, the “ Maratha, ’* and Jagannatha, the Bengali. Both of 
them came into contact with the British authorities. 

Balambhatta’s commentary on the Mitaksara commentary of 
Yajnavalkya is a late eighteenth century work- (c. 1775). The author 
was a Deccani (Maratha) scholar, and a Pandit to Colebrooke (c.]800). 
He is said to have died in ripe old age about 1830. Balambhatta 
(1740?-1S30?) was therefore a senior contemporary of Bammohun 
(1772-1833). 

The commentary is, curiously enough, described, in the colophon 
as being the work of his mother Laksmidevi. There are several 
rulings in this treatise to endow women with rights of inheritance such 
as are denied by the masters Yajnavalkya and Vijnanesvara them- 
selves, and of course by others. Sisters, for instance, are authorized 
by Balambhatta to succeed immediately after brothers in case a man 
dies without a male issue. 

The real Bengali contemporary of Balambhatta in Smriti is 
Jagannatha Tarkapanchanana (1695-1806), whose life is raid to have 
covered something more than the entire eighteenth century at both 
ends. Bat his work Vivadabhangartiava, a digest, was prepared at the 
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suggestion of the British Government under the inspiration of Jones. 
Parts of it were translated into English by Colebrooke (1797). He was 
held in great esteem by Bammohun. 

The literary work of Bammohun (1772-1833) belongs to the 
second and third decades of the nineteenth century. He is different 
from both Balambhatta and Jagannatba in so far as, although they 
came into contact with British scholars, jurists, or administrators, 
neither was a student of Western legal or social institutions. Bam- 
mohun was born almost at the time when Warren Hastings got the 
Vivadarnavaselu compiled by several Pandits (1773), translated into 
Persian and then rendered from Persian into English as Halhed’s 
Gentoo Code (1774). His early years were passed during the period of 
the expansion of Western administration in India. We may recall 
that the Asiatic Society of Bengal was founded in 1789 and that the 
College of Fort William established at Calcutta with Carey as 
Principal in 1800. 

Baininohan was experiencing the new all the time. And if he still 
appreciated the old it was because of its innate strength and utility. 
Besides, while Balambhatta and Jagannatha wrote in Sanskrit, Bam- 
mohun wrote in Persian, Bengali and English and very little in Sanskrit. 
Last but not least, so far as the present times are concerned, he was 
convinced (1) of the greater utility of the modern knowledge, i.e., the 
culture developed in Europe since the appearance of Baconian’ philo- 
sophy — “mathematics, natural philosophy, chemistry, anatomy and 
other useful sciences — than of the Hindu Vijakanina, Vedanta, 
Mimawsa, Nyaya, etc., and (2) of the English language than of the 
Sanskrit as a medium of instruction and culture. To him Bacon was a 
veritable Yugavatara for Europe and for mankind, and the entire 
Hindu culture similar in value to the pre-Baconian achievements of 
Europe. Tt is the post-Baconian arts and sciences that he wanted to 
see introduced in India under British auspices. All this of course had 
been ultima thiilc to Balambhatta and Jagannatha. 

THE EE.ALISM OF RA.MMOEfN 

“ During the last twenty years,’’ says Bammohun, ^ “a body of 
English gentlemen who are called missionaries, have been publicly en- 

* A Letter on Emjlish Education, Calcutta, 1823 {The English Works pp. 471-474). 

> The Brahmunical Magazine (or the MiBSionary and tlu* Bratiiijau) being a Vindica- 
tion of the Hindoo Beligion against the Attacks of Christian Missiouariesi 1821 [fhe English 
Works, pp. 145-147). 
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deavouring in several ways to convert Hindoos and Mussulmans of this 
country into Christianity." One of the methods of the missionaries 
is described as that of distributing among the people various books, 
large and small, reviling both Hinduism and Islam, as well as of 
abusing and ridiculing the gods and saints of the former. 

This attitude of the English missionaries is subjected by Bam* 
mohuD to strong criticism and here we encounter, first, his scientific 
contribution to comparative methodology, and secondly, his objective 
approach to the socio-religious realities of life. He begins by observing 
that if the missionaries were to preach the Gospel in countries not 
conquered by the English, such as Turkey, Persia, etc., they would 
be esteemed a body of men truly zealous in propagating religion. But 
in his logic Bengal's case is entirely different because “ for a period 
of upwards of fifty years this country has been in exclusive possession 
of the Engli-sh nation. Here the mere name of Englishman is suflS- 
cient to frighten people." And, therefore, argues he, under such 
conditions of helplessness " an encroachment upon the rights of her 
poor, timid and humble inhabitants and upon their religion cannot be 
viewed in the eyes of God or the public as a justifiable act." 

Bammohun is a hardheaded realist. His positivism does not 
allow him to remain blind to the inevitable disadvantage of a subject 
race in regard to the scientific and philosophical controversy or dis- 
cussion with representatives of its political masters. " It seems almost 
natural," says he, " that when one nation succeeds in conquering 
another, the former, though their religion may be quite ridiculous, 
laugh at and despise the religion and manners of those that are fallen 
into their power. It is, therefore, not uncommon if the English 
missionaries, who are of the conquerors of this country, revile and 
mock at the religion of the natives." 

It is interesting that nearly a century after these epoch-making 
passages were written the position of comparative sociology or culture- 
history with special reference to the relations between Asia and 
Eur-America remained virtually the same. And the present writer's 
criticism of the "century-old doctrine of superior races " as respon- 
sible for the perniciims fallacies in social science — " The Futurism of 
Young Asia ’’ — was published in the International Journal of Ethics 
(Chicago, July, 1918). 

Not less positive and realistic is the manner in which Bammohun 
accepts the challenge of the English missionaries vis-a-ois the problems 
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of Indian religions V8. Christianity, He knows the realities of the 
world too well to believe that arguments command respect solely as 
arguments. Naturally, he suspects that “ the small huts in which 
Brahmans of learning generally reside, and the simple food such as 
vegetables, etc., which they are accustomed to eat, and the poverty 
which obliges them to live upon charity ” are likely to be taken as 
evidences of intellectual inferiority by those who happen to be materi- 
ally in prosperous circumstances. So at the threshold of accep tin g 
the challenge on behalf of Hindu India Hammohun hopes that " the 
missionary gentlemen may not abstain from controversy from con- 
tempt ’* of the poor as the Brahman intellectuals generally are. 

To the English missionaries used as they are to political mastery 
and economic superiority Raramohun’s logic that “ truth and true 
religion do not always belong to wealth and power, high names or 
lofty palaces” should appear to have been quite revolutionary or 
radical although e.xpressed in a rather moderate and modest language. 
We understand, at any rate, that at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the Hindu Brabmana was maintaining the same secular 
viewpoint and clear-headed grasp of the objective joys and sorrows of 
the world as eyerybody who had been anybody in Hindu culture- 
history from the earliest times on. 

The problem of Hinduism vs. Christianity or rather East vs. 
West, as it is called today, found in Rammohun the first great contro- 
versialist of modern Asia and the most redoubtable champion of 
Brahmanical culture. In his own field he was successfully accom- 
plishing what had been likewise successfully accomplished by Shivaji 
the Great in another. 

In the first number of the Brahmunical Magazine ‘ he replied to 
the arguments that had been adduced against the Sastras or immediate 
explanations of the Vedas by the Christian missionaries writing in the 
Samachar Darpana of July 14, 1821. The objections against the 
Puranas and Tantras were answered by him in the second number. 
Rammohun demonstrated (1) that the doctrines of the Vedas were 
much more rational ” than the religion which the missionaries pro- 
fessed, and (2) that the teachings of the Puranas and Tantras, “ if 
unreasonable, were not more so than their Christian faith.” 


The English Worhi, etc., pp. 147-18. 
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Comparative religion and sociology were thus placed on new 
foundations, nay, as we have seen, the logic of the comparative social 
sciences, /.c., comparative methodology itself.^ One will recall that 
almost the same foundations of the comparative method in religion 
had been laid by Abul Fazl in the although he was a 

member of the ruling race. It is the traditional objectivity, huma- 
nism, worldly wisdom and realistic sense of Hindu positivism that 
enabled Eammohun to encounter the new socio-economic forces and 
the new mores on terms of equality. Thus was modern India once 
for all endowed with the doctrine of racial equality with which to 
carry on the subsequent tug-of-wars with tlie powers that be in fields 
of societal reconstruction and the remaking of man. The Vedanta, 
the Puranas, and the Tantras, those great documents of humanism 
and secular strength that had served the Indian millions through the 
ages with the perennial power to fight the battles of life, were once 
more assured the selfsame status in connection with the new conjunc- 
tures of the nineteenth century. Indeed the era dawned for a fresh 
career of difjvitaya for Hindu culture both in the East and the West. 

The last word of Hindu culture as embodied in the qualifications, 
aptitudes and character of the Tndiiii people was found by liarnmohun 
to be eminently satisfactory. Writing in 1832 (Sept. 28) while in 
London Rammohun gave his opinion that the Hindus and Mussulmans 
had the ‘‘ same capability of improvement as any other civilized 
people.” In his judgment, the people about the courts of the Indian 
princes were not inferior in point of education and accomplishments 
to the respectable and wellbred classes in any other country. ^ 

The passage is derived from Rammohun’s paper on the ” condi- 
tion of India ” submitted as a part of his communication to the Board 
of Control in connection with the enquiries instituted by the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons (iHdl) to consider the renewal of 
the Company's Charter. His communications dealt also with (1) the 
judicial system, (2) the revenue system, and (.‘0 the settlement in India 
by Europeans. 

I Re the comparative inftthodolojXj in Tiamrnohiin see Riirkar : Varitiman Yu(je Chin 
Samrajya (The Chinese- Enipire Today 1921). pp. The Futurism of Young Asia 

(Berlin. 1922i, pp. 83, 301, 303, 301 ; Badtir Pathe Bangalt (Bangalis m Pn gresi), Calcutta, 
1934, pp. 514-48. 

8 The English Works, etc., p. 209. 

5 Exposttion of the Practical Operation of the J udiciat and Revenue Systems of India 
and of the General Character and Condition of its Native Inhabitants (London, 1832), See the 
English Works, etc., pp. 229-820. 
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TEE SMRITI AND NITI SASTBAS OF RAMMOHDN 

Like Hemadfi, Eaghanandana, Mltra-Misra and others Bam- 
mohun is somewhat of an encyclopaedist. But his writings did not 
assume the systematic form of those veritable encyclopaedists among 
his great predecessors. Like his work on the Vedanta, the Upanisads, 
the Bible, etc., his works on economics, politics, law and sociology 
also are “ occasional,” i.e., dictated by tlie circumstances, occasions or 
needs of the day. He is a philosopher of action and his pragmatic 
philosophy has grown from need to need. Each one of his literary 
contributions owed its evistence to a definite and precise purpose. His 
studies are nothing but “ applied,” and each one is therefore an essay. 
He is a propagandist, a pamphleteer and an essayist. 

In the fields of applied sociology two items demanded his special 
attention. The first is the law of property affecting both men and 
women, and the other is the doc trine of sahamarana or concrernation. 
It is in these two fields that he touches the ground of Smriti and 
Nili Saxtms and represents the transition between the old and the 
new in modern India. 

Uaminohun’.s Brief Ranarks rcjjardintj Modern Encroachments 
on the Ancient Ri(]hts of Females according to the Hindu Law of 
Inheritance came out in JSi'i. It was followed in 18d0 by the Essay 
on the Rights of Ilindtis over Ancestral Property according to the Law 
of Bengal. It has to be added that eight letters on the Hindu law of 
inheritance were published in the Bengal Hurkaru from September 20 
to November is:{0. Last but not least are to be mentioned his 
statements to the Select Committee of the House of Commons (1831- 
32) on the judicial, revenue and economic conditions of India. 

Hammohun’s appreciatioa of the Bengali jurists and social 
thinkers is marvellous. In his Essay on the Rights of the Hindus 
over Ancestral Property (1830) he agrees with Colebrooke in describing 
Jtaghunandana, the author of Dayatattva (one of the eighteen sections 
of the /Istrtciirtsdtitrttfcu) based on Jiinutavahana’s Dayabhaga as the 
“ greatest authority on Hindu law ” in the province of Bengal. The 
description of Srikrishna Tarkalankara as the "author of* the most 
celebrated of the glosses of the text ” of Jimutavahana’s Dayabhaga is 
also accepted by Earn mohun as quite valid. And Jagannith Tarka- 
panchanan is described by Eammohun himself as the " moat learned,*' 
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as the “ first literary character of his day.’* “ Jagannath’s authority 
has nearly as much weight as that of Eaghunandana,” says he. 

The conservation of the Bengali Hindu tradition in property-law 
has found in Raminohun a staunch supporter. The “ doctrine of 
free disposal by a father of his ancestral property ” is alleged in 
certain quarters to be opposed to the authority of the medieval Bengali 
jurist Jimutavahaiia. This allegation is not accepted as valid by 
Eammohun. For argument’s sake he is prepared to concede this for 
a moment. But he points out at the same time that the three 
greatest Smriti writers of Bengal since Jimutavaliana have openly 
advocated this doctrine. Accordingly Eammohun would ask everybody 
to support at least the latter-day jurist even, if necessary, against 
Jimutavahana and argues that “ it would be generally considered as a 
most rash and injurious as well as ill-advised innovation for any 
administrator of Hindu law of the present day to set himself up as the 
corrector of successive expositions, admitted to have been received and 
acted upon as authoritative for a period extending to upwards of three 
centuries back.** ^ Eammohun functions here as a continuator of the 
tradition established not only by Raghunandana but by the great 
starting-point of Bengali jurisprudence, namely, Jimutavahana, 
himself. 

On suttee, the burning of widows, called sahamarana (concrema- 
tion) Eammohun has three brochures published in 1818, ]820 and 1830. 
In regard to this question he analyses the Snnifi texts from Manu to 
Raghunandana and finds that the practice has not been advocated by 
all. Among the ancients neither the Vedas, nor Manu, nor Yajnavalkya 
can be cited in support, says he. On the otlier hand, Angira, Visnu, 
Harita and some other latter-day jurists recommend either concrema- 
tion or a virtuous life. Eammohun argues, besides, that even when 
concremat ion is recommended as an alternative by a jurist it is done 
as a measure for obtaining '' future camal fruition.** But measures 
like this are forbidden by the Gita, Manu and Raghunandana. 
And Vijnanesvara, the author of the Mitaksara, considers con- 
cremation as something inferior to virtuous life. Eammohun argues, 
further, that even Harita and other advocates of concremation do 
not support concremation if it is not free and voluntary, and 
permit the widow to abstain from it if she so desires. According 


1 The EngHish Workh, eic.^ pp. 411-412. 
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to Kammohun, therefore, suttee is nothing but suicide and female 
murder. i 

We observe that Hammohun’s logic is realistic enough not to 
condemn the Hindu Smritisastras. He examines the authorities one 
by one and finds that they cjinnot be reasonably held responsible for 
the suttee, inhuman as it is. His profound respect for the juristic and 
other achievements of Hindu culture is an element in his remarkable 
positivism. It is the objective data of Hindu legal literature that he 
ransacks and then he applies his reason to the elucidation and compari- 
son of those texts. It is on the . strength of Hindu law that he passes 
his final verdict against concreination ^ such as became associated 
with some latter-day self-seekers. 

43?be old Hindu institutions of law and polity are in Eammohun’s 
judgment useful and important enough to be preserved in modern 
times. “ The principle of juries,” says he, ” under certain modifica- 
tions has from the most remote periods been well understood in this 
country under the name of the PancJiayet.” In his days the system 
existed ” on a very defective plan.” “ In former days,” he observes, 
" it was much more important in its functions. It was resorted to by 
parties at their own option, or by the heads of tribes who assumed 
the right of .investigation and decision of differences ; or by the 
government, which handed over causes to a Panchayet ” He considers 
therefore that the Panchayet-jnry system would be beneficial and 
acceptable to the inhabitants. Only, as a realist, again, he would like 
to have it adapted to the circumstances of the times, ^ i.e., supplemented 
or enriched with the new British juridical institutions. 

In regard to the laws of inheritance, * again, Bammohun is 
convinced of the value of the Hindu and Moslem codes in use for 
generations. He wants them to be preserved. It is the Dayabhaga, 
says he, that is generally followed by the Bengali Hindus ” with 
occasional references to other authorities.” But he observes that in 
the Western province and a great part of the Deccan it is the 
Mitaksara that is chiefiy followed. As for the Mussalnians, the 
majority is described by him as following the doctrines of Abu Hanifah 
and bis disciples. Their chief authority is accordingly the Hidaya. 


* Th$ Snglith Works, etc., pp. 368, 370, 372. 

* The Errglish Works, pp. 266-266. 

i Address to Lord William Bentinck on the Abolition o/ tke Practice of Suttee, January 
14, 1680. See the English Works, etc ., pp. 476-476. 

* The English Works, etc., pp. 260-262. 
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He is aware also of the use of Fatatoae Alamgiri. and other books of 
decision or cases. 

Bammohiyi does not believe that the diverse Hindu and Moslem 
laws of inheritance are in need of any change. They should “ remain 
as at present,” says he. That is, their diversity is not to be disturbed. 
But he is an advocate of standardization, and yet not at once. He 
believes that ” by the diffusion of intelligence the whole community 
may be prepared to adopt one uniform system.” The virility and 
utility of Indian institutions are to him the first postulates. But be is 
at the same time modernist enough to admit the importance of 
assimilations, modifications, uniformizations, codifications, etc. _ 

In these statements to the Select Committee h'arnmohun, the 
student of law, polity, finance, economics and culture, is functibning 
in a double capacity. First, he is a spokesman of the Indian tradition 
and is giving the Devil his due. He is not writing original Smriti or 
Niti Snstras or Hkasyas or Xibandhas on these topics. But his 
short observations furnish us with the final estimate of all that he 
thinks about their societal value. In the second place, he is convinced 
of the importance of the new forces and their usefulness to the people 
of India. He wants the association of the European institutions with 
Indian or of the Indian with the European in order that the needs of 
to day may be satisfied. Altogether, in Rammobun the jurist, 
economist, statesman and sociologist we meet two personalities. We 
encounter, on the one hand, the last representative of the Smriti-Niti 
(or Kautalya-Manu-Hhukra-.‘\bul Fazl-Mitra Misra) tradition. On the 
other, the British socio-economic and jxilitico-legal philo.sophies as 
embodied in the tradition of Bacon, Hume, Smith, Austin, Ricardo 
and Bentham has found in him an able exponent for the Indian 
people. While analyzing the mentality and achievements of 
llammohun the economists, sociologists, statesmen and ;urists of to-day 
will have to hark as much back to Apastamba, Vasistha, Kautalya and 
Manu as to the Europeans from Aristotle to Bacon and Bentham. * 


I Sarkar, Ekaler Dhana-daulal o Arfha-xutra (The Wealth aod Eoonomios of Our Own 
Timee), Vol. II (Calcutta, 1936>, pp. 603, 601, 607, 646. 
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THE PERIOD OP BEGINNING: 1835-54. 

rpHOMAS Babington Macaulay came to India as a member of the 
-I- Supreme Council of India and soon on his arrival, by virtue of 
high literary reputation, he was requested by Lord Bentinck to 
assume the post of the President of the General Committee of In- 
struction. Macaulay was already conversant with the controversy which 
was raging inside that committee between the Orientalists and 
Anglicists and he refused to undertake the task of the President of 
the Committee unless his policy were accepted. Ho had come to 
India with preconceived notions about Indian culture which he did 
not wait long to fling at the head of the people of the country. He 
had his own iddas of reform. Was he not nurtured with the ideals of 
the ” Clapham Sect ” who.se leader Wilberforce while advocating the 
abolition of slavery abroad did not raise a finger to abolish the equally 
bad type of child slavery at home ? Macaulay was the typical pro- 
duct of that age in England, full of a sense of superiority, a self-com- 
placent and yet well meaning idealism which blinded him to the good 
points of his adversary. His blundering and tactless championship 
often antagonised his opponents. He lacked that imaginative insight 
and sympathy which wouM have put him in tlie right. Macaulay never 
understood (nor cared to do so) the Indian mind which he was out to 
reform. In that spirit of self-complacency he wrote his famous minute 
in 1835 which greatly changed the whole course of Indian cultural 
history in the following century. 

Coming now to a discussion of his minute we see that he stated 
the question at issue as follows : 

“All parties seem to be agreed on one point that the dialects 
commonly spoken among the natives of this part of India contain 
neither literary nor scientific information, and are moreover so poor 
and rode that until they are enriched from some other quarter, it 


*ContinTud ftom Osloatto Baview, July, 1936. 
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will not be easy to translate any valuable work into them. It seems 
to be admitted on all sides that the intellectual improvement of those 
classes of the people who have the means of pursuing higher studies 
can at present be effected only by means of some language not verna- 
cular amongst them. 

'' What then shall that language be ? One half of the Committee 
maintain that it should be English. The other half strongly re- 
commend Arabic and Sanskrit. The whole question seems to be— 
what language is the best worth knowing ? 


« « 

** I am quite ready to take the Oriental learning at the valuation 
of the Orientalists tliemselves. I have never found one among them 
who could deny that a single shelf oj a good European literature was 
worth the whole native literature of India and Arabia.^ ♦ # * * 

How then stands the case ? ’* 

**We have to educate a people who cannot at present be educated 
by means of their mother tongue,^ We must teach them some 
foreign language. The claims of our own language it is hardly neces- 
sary to recapitulate. It stands pre-eminent even among the langu- 
ages of the West • ♦ * Nor is it all. In India English is the 
language spoken by the ruling class. It is spoken by the higher 
classes of natives at the seats of Government. It is likely to become 
the language of commerce throughout the seas of the East. ♦ • ♦ 

The question now before us is simply whether when it is in our 
power to teach this language, we shall teach languages in which by 
tmiversaJ confession there are no books on any subject which deserve to 
be compared to our own, whether when we can teach European science, 
we shall teach systems which, by universal confession, wherever they 
differ from those of Europe differ for the worse, and whether when 
we can patronize sound philosophy and true history, we shall counte- 
nance, at the public expense, medical doctrines which would disgrace 
an English farrier, astronomy which would move laughter in girls at 
an English boarding school, history abounding with kings thirty feet 
high and reigns thirty thousand years long, and geography made 
of seas of treacle and seas of buttera 

^ lialicB are mine. 

’ Ttalica are mine. 

3 Italics are mine. 
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“The languages of Western Europe, civilised Russia, I cannot 
doubt that they will do for the Hindu what they have done for the' 
Tartar." » 

This then was the firm conviction of Macaulay. He then goes 
on to examine the arguments of his opponents and rejects them as un- 
tenable. In this connection Macaulay makes out an interesting point. 
He says that while the people took to English learning without any 
material inducement in the beginning the Government had to give 
stipends to attract pupils to the colleges of Oriental learning. “ We 
are forced to pay our Arabic and Sanskrit students while those who 
learn English are willing to pay us."^ Macaulay knew how this 
argument would be effective with the practically minded Governor- 
General. He goes on further and states that while the Arabic and 
Sanskrit books printed by the Government were not selling at all the 
School Book Society was selling seven or eight thousand English 
volumes every year. Then again inspite of the advocates of oriental 
learning holding that no Indian could possibly attain more than a 
mere smattering of English there were many Indians who were quite 
competent to discuss political and scientific questions with fluency and 
precision in the»English language. '* I have heard the very question 
on which I arn now writing discussed by native gentlemen with a 
liberality and an intelligence which would do credit to any member of 
the Committee of Public Instruction." ■' 

So, Macaulay held, among tlie Indian people too there was evi- 
dence of a greater desiie for learning English than Sanskrit or Arabic. 
He summed up the whole case in these words : 

“I think it clear that we are not fettoreil by the Act of Parliament 
of 18)3, that we arc not fettcicd by any pledge expressed or implied, 
that we are free to employ oui' funds as we choose, that we ought to 
employ them in teaching what is best worth knowing, that English is 
better worth knowing than Sanskrit or Arabic, that the Natives are 
desirous to be taught English, and are not desirous to be taught 
Sanskrit or Arabic, that neither as the languages of law 
nor as the languages of religion have the Sanskrit and .Arabic 
any peculiar claim to our encouragement, that it is possible to make 


3 


1 S.E.B., Part I, P. 107 ff. 
* Ibid, p. 113. 

S Ibid, p. 116. 
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natives of this country thoroughly good English scholars and that to 
this end our efforts ought to be directed.*’ * 

Having thus defined the aim Macaulay goes on further to show 
.how this aim is to be achieved. He says : 

" In one point I fully agree with the gentlemen to whose general 
views I am opposed. T feel with them that it is impossible for us, 
with our limited means, to attempt to educate the body of the people. 
We must at present do our best to form a class who may be 
interpreters between us and the millions whom we govern — a cla/ts of 
persons Indian in blood and colour bnl English in tastes, in opinions, 
in morals and in intellect - To that class we may leave it to refine 
the vernacular dialects of the country, to enrich those dialects with 
terms of Science borrowed from the Western nomenclature and to 
render them by degrees fit vehicles for convening knowledge to the 
great mass of the population.” •’ 

Hei'e once agahi we come across the ” filtration theory” of which 
we have made mention previously. 

This then is the minute which Macaulay submitted to Bentinck 
for approval and the latter approved it and on it was based the famous 
resolution of the 7th March, which runs thus: 

” His Lordship in Council is of opinion that the great object of 
the British Government ought to be the promotion of European litera- 
ture and science among the natives of India ; and that all the funds 
appropriated for the purpose of education would be best employed on 
English education alone.” 


” His Lordship in Council directs that all the funds which these 
reforms will leave at the disposal of the Committee be henceforth 
emplo}ed in imparting to the native population a knowledge of 
English literature and science through the medium of the English 
language,* and His Lordship in ('ouncil requested the Committee to 
submit to Government, with all expedition, a plan for the accomplish- 
ment of this purpose.” ’’ 

So the die was cast and henceforth it was the acknowledged, 
though not exclusive aim of the Government educational policy to 
promote liberal education by means of English. 

> Ibid, p. 116. * Italics are mine. 3 Ibid, p. 116. 

* Italics are mine. < 8. E, R., fart I, pp. 130-31. 
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On the strength of this resolution the General Committee decided 
to open Zillah schools in different district headquarters for the teach- 
ing of English literature and science through the medium of English. 
The Government resolution practically barred any new expenditure on 
vernacular teaching. In some provinces, e.g., Madras, the immediate 
effect was the prohibition of the use of vernaculars as the media of 
instruction in all Government schools and the employment of Govern- 
ment funds exclusively for English education. In Bengal however a 
vernacular teacher was attached to all government schools in which in 
the lower forms the vernacular was exclusively taught. 

Bentinck’s decision in favour of Macaulay was influenced by 
other considerations than those which inspired Macaulay. Macaulay 
was an idealist, he was fired with a zeal for western culture and in the 
introduction of English education he saw nothing but a cultural revolu- 
tion in India, a spiritual conquest of the East by the West. It is to 
be doubted if Bentinck fully realised the spiritual implications of 
Macaulay’s move ; he was of a more practical nature and the considera- 
tion which weighed most heavily with him was that of running the 
machinerv of the Government at a cheaper cost with the help of a 
body of English-trained clerks who would fill in the lower ranks of the 
civil service, llliere was also the talk of exploitation of the material 
resources of the country which could be done only with the help of 
English-trained natives. There was also the idea of getting enlight- 
ened co-operation of the Indian people for the moral elevation of the 
masses and the eradication of social evils attributed to superstitious 
ignorance. English education was considered to be the panacea for 
these. But it is not far from wrong to say, as some critics do, 
that “ the production of clerks was the chief purpose for which the 
system was originally elaborated.” ^ 

There was a good deal of difference between the attitude of 
Bentinck and that of Macaulay. Macaulay was not blind to the larger 
implications of the policy he advocated. In his speech to the House 
of Commons in 1853, he said ; ” It may be that the public mind of 
India may expand under our system till it has outgrown that system ; 
that by good government we may educate our subjects into a capacity 
for better government ; that having become instructed in European 
knowledge, they may in some future age demand European institu- 
tions. Whether such a day will ever come I know not. But never 


1 F. F. MoDk, Educational Policy in Indioi 
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will I attempt to avert or to retard it. Whenever it comes it will be 
the proudest day in English history.*’ 

Macaulay’s advocacy won the day for English education but 
perhaps it is fair to mention here, as has been done by Mr. Mayhew 
and others, that he (Macaulay) was not the prime mover, that his 
intervention was late and “ the forces which he represented would 
probably have been successful without his singularly tactless and 
blundering championship. The movement towards anglicisation ori- 
ginated in Missionary and Hindu quarters before Macaulay had begun 
to sharpen his pen and select his epithets in the land of ^ exile ' whose 
culture he was to traduce. And it was fostered by the Hindu support 
for many years after he liad left India. Far more important than that 
‘ master of superlatives ’ was Kainmolian Ray, whose antecedents, 
career and aspirations won for him friends among Hindu reformers 
and missionaries alike.” - 

This formal adoption of English education as the prime object of 
Government encouragement was a decision pregnant with important 
and far-reaching consequences and marks a turning point in the life of 
modern India. In fact it is not too much to say, as I have already 
done, that that event marked the birth of modern India; too much 
significance cannot be ascribed to it; for, all that followed was con- 
tained within its implication. 

The resolution of the Government was welcomed by some and 
opposed by others. At that time these others. formed the majority but 
throughout the succeeding hundred years this majority has been 
gradually losing strength and is now a minute minority, if it exists at 
all. As the western system began to take root the vehement opposi- 
tion became more and more reconciled and the very people who had 
opposed the system were not slow in appreciating the advantages that 
were to be had from an English education. Sev^ral factors con- 
tributed to this change of opinion and whittling down of the opposition, 
the chief among which was economic. We shall discuss that presently. 
It is interesting to note here that the opposition at first gathered its 
strength from religious considerations which were foisted on this new 
move on the part of the Government. It was represented in certain 
quarters that the introduction of the western system of education by 
the Government was in reality an attempt on their part to undermine 

' Quoted in Sir Valentine Chirol’s India, Old and New, p. 79. 

* Arthur Majhew, The Education of India, p. 13. 
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tbe religioDB of India and gradually to convert Indians to Christianity. 
It Vras assumed as a violation by tbe Government of tbe pledge 
of religious neutrality. As a result of this feeliug tbe majority 
of the orthodox Hindus and the Mohammedans as a body rejected this 
new proposal altogether. This happened inspite of Lord Bentinck’s 
strong disavowal of any t-uch motive on the part of the Government. 
The Hindus however very soon began to cliange their opinion and to 
take advantage of the new system but the Mohammedans did not do 
so. The consequence was that the spread of western education among 
the Mohammedans was delayed by many years. 

Though Gentinck's resolution theoretically and practically put an 
end to the Anglicist-Orientalist controversy yet actually it did not 
cease until the time of Lord Auckland who succeeded Bentinck as tbe 
Governor-General. He exercised more tact than Bentinck had. The 
result was that though in an important minute published in 18.39 he 
reiterated the principle enunciated by Bentinck he could pacify the 
feelings of both the parties. This he did by taking a more tolerant 
attitude towards the institutions of oriental learning. He said ; 

“ I would in the strictest good faith, and to the fullest extent, make 
good the promise of upholding, while the people resort to them, our 
established Institutions of Oriental learning. I would make those 
Institutions equal sharers with others in any general advantages or 
encouragements which we are satisfied ought to be afforded with a view 

to the promotion of due eflQciency in study 1 would 

then make it my principal aim to communicate through the means of 
the English language, a complete education in European Literature, 
Philosophy and Science to the greatest number of students who may be 
found ready to accept it at our bands and for whose instructions our 
funds will admit of our providing. All our experience proves that by 
such a method a real and powerful stimulus is given to the native 
mind. We have seen that in Bombay, as at Calcutta, from the time 
at which arrangements have been made of the higher branches of in- 
struction in English the understandings of the students have been 
thoroughly interested and roused and that the consequences have 
wonderfully, to use the words of the Calcutta Committee of Public 
Instruction in 1831, ‘ surpassed expectation.’ ” i 

This was a shrewd and conciliatory statement. In the face of this 
the controversy could not stand on its legs and gradually it came to a 


» S. B, /{..PBrtl.pp. lW-7. 
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rest by 1841 when the Court of Directors in a despatch gave their 
genera] approval of the policy of Bentinck and Auckland. 

Aucklandls minute came to be regarded as an authoritative pro- 
nouncement of the educational policy of Government and all subsequent 
reforms and improvements up to 1854 were carried out in accordance 
with this policy. 

But the despatch of the Court of Directors did not express any 
decided opinion as to the medium of instruction and this led to a fierce 
difference of opinion which persisted till our times. And yet at one 
time the Court of Directors had emphasised the importance of the 
Vernaculars as tlie media of instruction.^ In Bombay, from the 
very be^^inning of its operations, the Bombay Education Society 
had expressed itself clearly on the subject and favoured the use of the 
vernacular for this purpose. Mountstuart Elphinstone had endorsed 
these views in his famous education minute and said : 

It would be surely a preposterous way of adding to the intellec- 
tual treasures of a nation to begin by the destruction of its indigenous 
literature ; and I cannot but think that the future attainments of the 
natives will be increased in extent as well as in variety by being, as it 
were, engrafted on their previous knowledge and imbued with their 
own original and peculiar character.’* 

But with the publication of Macaulay’s minute things began to 
change and the emphasis was shifted from tlie vernaculars to English. 
Lord Ciirzon was perfectly right when he sard, “ ever since the cold 
breath of Macaulay ’s rhetoric passed over the field of Indian languages 
and Indian books, the elementary education of the people in their own 
tongue has shrivelled and pined.” 

I have already referred to some factors which strengthened the 
movement in favour of English education in its early years. They 
were: (1) the abolition in 18']7 by Lord Aucklnnd of the use of Persian 
as the language of law courts and the gradual introduc tion of the 
vernaculars an 1 English in its place ; and (2) the resolution of Lord 
Hardinge in 1814 to the effect that “ in every possible ca^-e a preference 
shall be given in the selection of candidates for public employment, to 
those who have been educated in the institutions thus established * and 
specially to those who have distinguished themselves therein by a 
more than ordinary degree of merit and attainment.*’ ^ 

* Vide Despatch of 1830 referred to in mj previous article. 

^ * and ^ Refer to the institutions for English education. 

4 8. E. R., Part II, pp. 90-01. 
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Too much significance cannot be attached to this last statement. 
It enunicated a principle which gave a stamp to the educational system 
in this country which it would fain get rid of but which it has not been 
able to do so far. It gave a valuation of education in terms of money. 
He who would receive this education would be rewarded by a good 
job. Education, as it were, was a sound investment, a sound business 
proposition. As a result the other far more important aims of education 
were lost sight of and only the grossly utilitarian aim prevailed. Lord 
Auckland had first introduced the principle of demand and supply in 
the field of education. He virtu.illy said that he would cater for that 
particular type of education for which there was demand. And now 
came Lord Hardinge's resolution saying that those who would receive 
English education would be eligible for public etnployu ent. By 
throwing open tb6 ranks of the lower civil service to English-traint d 
Indians he held out an allurement which was hard to resist The con- 
sequence was, English Education was considered merely as a passport 
to goveinment service. The cultural aims for vviiidi Macaulay stood 
and which were reiterated in later pronouncements ol Goveinment, 
became a secondary con.sideration. 

Lord Hardjnge Ind meant by this measure t.) enco irage the spread 
of English education. Spread it did. In Bengal the numher of insti- 
tutions rose from '28 in 1843 to 151 in 1,855 and the numher of piipiL 
increased from 4,632 to 13,163. In Bombay there were in 1834 two 
English schools containing in all 318 students. In 1840 the first report 
of the Board of Education gives us a total of 7,426 and from the 
Elphinstone Institution, 681. In 1851 the total in Government 
schools and colleges was nearly 13,500 and for English education above 
288. The advance in Madras however was less rapid. It was not 
till 1837 that Madras had a school teaching English at all and not till 
1841 that a Government institution resembling the Hindu College of 
Calcutta was opened. This was curiously called the Madras University 
and the number in it did not reach even 200 up to 1852. The work of 
the Missionary Societies, however, was comparatively extensive. By 
the yeai 1852 the total number of mission-schools was nearly 1 200 and 
of pupils 38,000. The Madras Christian College also had 2(>i* to 3tX) 
pupils. The returns laid before the House of Lords in 1852 give the 
total in the three presidencies as 25,372 under instnietion. and 9,893 
for English education. These figures certainly indicate rapid progress. 

I cannot close the story of this period without making a mention 
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of two other events of importance. I have already referred to Mr. 
Adam’s report on Vernacular education in Bengal in 1835, 1836 and 
18;j8. This enquiry was initiated by Lord Bentinck who however 
failed to realise the importance of the findings of Mr. Adam. Mr. 
Adam was the first to point out the unsoundiiess of the ** filtration 
theory” and to suggest a scheme which would form the basis of a 
national system of education based on the existing indigenous 
system. He had suggested that attempts should be made to bring new 
life to the numerous primary schools in the villages in the country. 
For this pur{>ose he proposed that (1) to improve the indigenous schools, 
the teaching stall must be improved and inspectors should be appointed 
to supervise the work of school-masters and such inspectors should co- 
operate with the local committees ; (*2) on the results of examina- 
tions held periodically by the inspectors if the gurus *could show that 
their students had rnade fair progress, then they themselves should be 
encouraged by grants and rewards ; (3) a normal school for the training 
of teachers should be established in each district ; (4) small jagirs of 
laud should be assigned in each village for the support of these im- 
proved teachers ,,(5) a few districts should first be selected for the trial 
of the scheme ; (6) an educational survey, giving exact, details of the 
population, the existing means of instruction, and the state of its 
schools and attendance should be made in each district so selected ; and 
(7) the Government should take the responsibility of preparation and 
distribution of text-books suited to the needs of the vernacular schools. 

But Mr. Adam’s recommendations were rejected and disregarded 
by the Committee and the Government lost a splendid opportunity of 
building a truly national system of education for the country. 

In 1844 an attempt was, however, made by Lord Hardinge to give 
effect to some of the recommendations of Mr. Adam. 101 Circle 
Schools were started each with a master “ capable of giving instruction 
in vernacular reading, writing, arithmetic, geography and the histories 
of India and Bengal,” It was also proposed to make the Zilla 
schools serve the purpose of normal schools to some extent. But a 
variety of causes contributed to the failure of Hardinge Schools, as they 
were properly called. Not the least of these causes was the rising 
tide of English education which swept away the indigenous village 
schools. By 1850 when Committees of Public Instruction were 
replaced by Councils and Board in the three major presidencies, 
these were firmly wedded to a policy of English education. 



TWO CASES OF CULTURAL VARIATION 

NIBMAL KUMAE BOSB. 

I T may be taken as a general rule that cultural traits are always in a 
state of flux. They never remain stationary or static in character. 
The elements which constitute a cultural trait constantly change ; 
while the geographical area over which a trait is spread is also subject 
to ceaseless alterations of boundary. 

When the province of a cultural trait becomes very extensive, it 
often happens that the trait takes on new shapes in different quarters 
of its province. As all parts of a cultural province cannot be so 
intimately connected with one another as to present the growth of 
local variations, it may be taken as a general rule that the wider the 
province and the feebler the intercommunication between parts, the 
greater is the differentiation to which a trait-complex is subjected in 
course of time. We shall try to illustrate this with a cultural trait 
picked up from India’s architectural history. 

North India developed a specific type of temple, called the Rekha, 
some time between the 6th and 8th centuries A.D. By the 9th and 
10th centuries, the form had spread all over the Indo-Gangetic plain 
and extended southwards into the Deccan both along the eastern 
coastal plain to Kalinga and along the west of the Peninsula, down to 
the kingdom of the Chalukyas. 

The Rekha is characterised by a cubicle with a heavy curvilinear 
tower surmounted by a flattened and ribbed spheroid named dmalaka^ 
the last component being in turn crowned by a water-pot or kalasa. 
The sides of the Rekha are not plain, but some portions of it are 
placed in ressault, which produces a number phalanges or pagas on 
each surface from the bottom up to the base of the fyiustaka or crown. 

All over the province of the Rekha temple, from Osian in 
Rajputana, Chamba and Almora in the Himalayas, Khajralia in Central 
India to Manbhum and Orissa in the east and Aihole and Pattadakal 
in the west, the earlier forms of the temple show more points of 
similarity in structure and ornamentation than those belonging to a 
later date. Even in the earliest times, however, they display marked 

points of differentiation, but the total amount of differentiation is less 

than that observed between forms of the temple in mediaeval times. 
A greater uniformity seems to have prevailed in India yvith respeot to 

A 
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architecture between the 9th and the 10th centuries than between the 
13th and 18th centuries A. D. 

During the latter period, two new types of temples appeared in 
the United Provinces and Bengal, both of which were ultimately 
derived from the Rekha. That belonging to the United Provinces 
may be termed the Benares variety owing to its abundance in and 
round the city of Benares. It rises like the Rekha, straight up to a 
certain height ; but the height of the cella is greater than its length 
or breadth, which was not so in the original. 

The elongated cubicle is surrounded by a tapering tower, the sides 
of which present a very slight curvature. The tower is reduced to a 
point at the top, which is surmounted by a vestigial dmalaka. The 
dmalaka has several kalasas of decreasing size surmounting it, so that 
the dmalaka and the kalasas together have the appearance of a 
pinnacle. The wall of the Benares is treated in the same way as in 
the Rekha. The tower itself is ornamented with numerous pinnacles 
set upon it. In rare cases, the pinnacles are absent ; and then 
the resemblance between the Benares and the Rekha becomes more 
pronounced than otherwise. 

But why did this change take place from the Rekha to the 
Benares ? There is abundant evidence in the ruins of Sarnath and 
of Vindhyachal in the Mirzapore district, that originally the Rekha 
was the popular form in this part of India. But, unfortunately no 
Rekha temple of any size has survived anywhere in the province ; their 
place having been taken by the Benares variety described above. 
What was the reason of this change ? 

It is well known that the Rekha temple is a costly affair both in 
point of materials and of labour. The Benares variety is a slight 
structure compared to this. It is possible that during the Moham- 
medan period, the form arose because the Hindu patrons of architec- 
ture grew poorer but still wanted to build temples of former height. 
The Benares gives the same height as the Rekha at less cost ; while 
its numerous pinnacles make up for the deficiency in solidity by an 
added richness of appearance. It is also probable that with the intro* 
duotion of Mohammedan artistic ideals into this part of India, the older 
Hindu ideals of stability and dignity in architecture gave place to those 
of elegance and refinement. This may have been a second factor 
concerned in the evolution of the Benares from the Rekha type 
of temple. 




I A small Rekha Shrine al Sarnath. 
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In Bengal, on the other hand, the Bekha was snbjected to a 
different process of transformation. The Bengali Deal shows some 
important points of departure from the parent style. The tower is not 
gently curved as in Orissa ; but, after rising stiffly almost up to its 
upper extremity, it suddenly plunges with a sharp curve inwards 
which reduces the opening at the top to one of negligible dimensions. 
The dmalaka is accordingly reduced to a small size. The door of the 
Deul is also unlike that of the Bekha ; it has no lintel, that being 
replaced by a steeply corbelled arch. In internal structure too, the 
Deul has nothing in common with the Bekha. The latter consists of 
two or three square rooms, one on top of the other. But the interior 
of the Deul is quite different in appearence. The opening of the 
ceiling is reduced to smaller and smaller size by corbelling from the 
four walls of the room, until it is reduced to a point which can be 
closed by a single piece of tile. Consequently there can be no com- 
partments above the cella in a Deul. Such striking differences be- 
tween the construction of the Deul and the Bekha may naturally raise 
the question whether the two were not originally independent types, 
which came to have some common features like the dmalaka or the 
kalasa due to later familiarity. 

If we compare the Deul with the Bekha, some more points of 
similarity can be discovered between them. The walls of the Deul 
are segmented as in the Bekha ; and, in the corner of both, a type of 
moulding, called bhuDU-nmhl appears at regular intervals. The medial 
ressault in the frontal fa9ade is ornamented at the centre in both by a 
design in imitation of Chaitya-windows. The term deul is the common 
name for temples in Orissa, while in Bengal it is limited in archi- 
tecture to this particular form. This similarity of names, the presence 
of common designs organically unrelated to the structure, can never be 
fortuitous occurrences. The chances are great, therefore, that the 
Deul developed from the Bekha which was introduced into Bengal 
from outside. 

Let us now enquire into the probable causes which led to the 
development of one from the other. Bekha temples all over India are 
built of stone. But in Bengal, Deuls are built of brick instead of 
stone.' In Orissa, the curvilinear tower is made by a process of 

' Then ii one Deal ot Para, Maabham dietriet, bailt of etone. The tom evolved 
for briok*deali has been raprodooed in stone ; bat a lintel has been placed above the door 
at ia Orieea. 
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corbelling. As the tower goes np to a certain height, the reduced open- 
ing at the top is closed by a large slab laid across from one wall to the 
other. That is how it is possible to build up a set of rooms inside the 
tower. But with bricks, this process could not be pursued in Bengal. 
As has been already said, the interior accordingly has no stone ceiling 
and takes the form of a corbelled arch tapering to a point. With 
regard to the curvature outside, it may be pointed out that it is more 
difficult to give a slight curvature to a tower uniformly on all sides, 
than to build it up straight to a certain height and then add a 
sharp curve of short height at the top. It is a change in the material 
used for construction and also want of skill in building curvilinear 
towers which have been together responsible for altering the shape of 
the Kekha in Bengal. 

The transformation of Rekha into the Benares on one hand and 
the Deul on the other has thus been due to .several probable factors : 
(a) change in the economic condition of patrons of architecture, (6) 
change in aesthetic ideals, (r) substitution of building materials and 
(d) decline in engineering skill. 

If Bengal, Orissa and the United Provinces had been in more 
intimate intercommunication, the observed change in, aesthetic ideals 
and engineering skill would perhaps have not come into being ; and the 
total differentiation of the Rekha would, in that event, have been less 
than what it actually was. 
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DHURJATI PRASAD MUKDER.!!, M.A. 

Lecturer t Department of Economics and Sociology, Lucknow University. 


^0 economist would be worthy of serious study a hundred years after his 
death if his speculations were not informed by a sociological out- 
look. To rivet our attention over so long a period, an economist would 
have to be a sociologist. It is my claim that Malthus was a sociolo- 
gist, though his theories find place in text-books on the history of 
economic thought. Here, as elsewhere, the layman’s appraisement 
is a more sensible one. To-day, Malthus* investigations into the high 
prices of corn, the nature and progress of rent and the measure of 
value, his treatise on Political Economy and his definition of its terms 
are forgotten. Only his Essays on population have been selected to 
survive. They alone are in the focus. 

I do not ask you to accept this empirical test. I have some logi- 
cal tests for the thesis. A sociologist does not describe facts as such, 
he seeks to establish their correlations, which are twofold. Particular 
disciplines or systems collect and refine certain relevant data, but they 
remain isolated before the sociologist comes to connect them by dis- 
covering their inherent and changing relations. Then again, there is 
a constant interplay between social factors and the non-social, like 
the purely biological and the environmental. The sociologist would 
unfold and generalise on the nature of this give and take. By methods 
well-known to science the general features of agreement, difference or 
variations between the given and the acquired are discovered and 
framed in the shape of average tendencies. As these two types of 
relations are apt to repeat themselves the sociologist may be said to be 
building on the fact of recurrence. Thus it is that sociology belongs to 
the generalising sciences. It has a special kingdom of its own. 

One of its founders was Adam Smith, another was Malthus. Mathus 
was certainly interested in the economic problems of the day as such, 
like duties on imported corn, wages, pauperism, etc. But he sought 
for the general relations between them which would explain the peren- 
nial connection between agriculture and industry on the one hand and 
poverty on the other. His enquiries seemed to suggest a ratio between 
the factors. Henceforth his main concern was to discover the nature 
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of the man-land ratio, that is to say, the balance between natural 
resources and human needs. Natural resources then meant the fo3d 

t 

supply, and hum m needs, the growing numbers. He concluded that 
the latter always tend to outstrip the former, aod so they must come to 
some understanding. In an ideal static seciety there would be balance 
and plenty all round. But in societies as they are, which alone are 
the subject-matter, the main concern of the sociologist, things are 
otherwise. If the equilibrium is upset there is pauperism and whole- 
sale lowering of the standard of comfort. That was the essence of his 
work. Let us expand this cardinal proposition of Malthus, to under- 
stand the working of his method. 

Malthus* concern was not about food-supply merely, for be was 
not a historian of agriculture nor the minister of food supplies. His 
interest was not the growth of numbers, malthus was neither a human 
biologist nor a psychologist of sex. Tn fact, the.se two sciences had 
not yet been born, so, for his purpose, he dependerl upon the little 
psychology of family life aud reproduction he could guess, and a 
certain amount of knowledge of the habits of people he could acquire 
at home or by travel abroad. He was not an ethnologist or a historian 
of manners either. His interest was to find out the general features 
about food supply aud about the growth of population and deduce a 
wider generalisation about their relation therefrom. He succeeded 
eminently in his ta.sk, for his generalisations remain true to-day. If 
we thus understand the nature of the problem he set to himself and 
the character of his cardinal attitudes, we find that much of the cri- 
ticism of his general propositions on the basis of specific facts obtain- 
ing in one country or another is irrelevant. Thus the case either of 
India or China, of the U.S..\. in Carey’s times or of Australia to-day, 
does not wring the withers of Malthus at all. Pny instance, just 
because of its singularity, is unique, non-recurring and individual. 
No heap of instances varying between themselves can militate against 
a sociological generalisation, just as the actual number of years lived 
by an individual may not accord with the actual death rate of the 
group. The general and the particular seem to belong to two 
different realms in social sciences. Sociology, in as much as it is a 
generalising science of human relationships in their entirety, in their 
recorrence amidst change, might thus claim Malthus as its own. 

The following quotations from his own writing will illustrate my 
poiot of view. "The situation of the labourer being then again 
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tolerably comfortable”— t.e., after the decrease of births aod the 
development of land, ” the restraints to population are in some 
degree loosened ; and after a short period, the same retrograde 
and progressive movements, with respect to happiness, are repeated 

This sort of oscillation will not probably be obvious to 

common view ; and it may be difficult even for the most attentive 
observer to calculate its periods.” ^ An Essay on the Principle of 
Population, Ch. II. The repeated periodic oscillations are to sociology 
what uniformities are to natural sciences. In other words, Malthua’ 
exercise was to generalise on the more or less constant elements in 
the shifting relations between social and non-social factors which 
govern human happiness or welfare. 

That such was his regnant aptitude would be further borne out by 
his use of two mathematical series indicating tendencies or progression, 
viz., the arithmetical and the geometric, in his major premise, and by 
the word ‘constant ’ in his significant propositions. Human beings 
tend to multiply at least in geometric progression, but subsistence 
fends to multiply at most by arithmetic progression ; each of these 
factors tends to change by pressure of the ^ocial and the physical 
environment. The social habits are themselves the resultant of 
human desires' and natural gifts of the environment, chiefly, in the 
matter of food. These two factors again interact upon one another. 
In other words. Malthus built upon change. The factors are changing, 
their relations are sliifting: at any particular moment there may just 
as well be a balance, but there is always the danger of this balance 
being upset, unless Nature or human beings themselves intervene, the 
latter course being perferable to the former. 

(Which are the constant elements in this see-saw ? Malthus first 
describes an imaginary case, and then writes: 

“ In this supposition no limits whatever are placed to the produce 
of the earth. It may increase for ever and be greater than any 
assignable quantity ; yet still the power of population being in every 
period so much superior, the increase of the human species can only 
be kept down to the level of the means of subsistence by the constant 
operation of the strong law of necessity, acting as a check upon the 
greater power.” Here the word constant does not signify anything 
static or fixed, for Malthus, in the next paragraph, when he is 

* Italioi MB mine. 
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discussiog the ultimate and the immediate checks makes it clear that 
it is the fear of ocerstripping that is constant, i.e., operating every 
moment, in ’spite of improvement in the position of either of these 
factors, the biological or the environmental. 

Thus once we know what Malthus really meant, viz., the constant 
interplay of two changing sets of factors, the usual text-book criti- 
cisms appear to be unjust. Human numbers may be dwindling 
to-day in a particular country by the adoption of preventive methods, 
food-supply of any territory may be increasing to-day by leaps and 
bounds either as a result of scientific agriculture or of imports from 
abroad, the importance of the latter may have diminished now in 
consequence of industrial expansion, yet the constant fear of the latter 
overtaking the former survives, at the present moment, now, to-day. 
More of this later on. 

Now where genera!isation^ are to be framed from two sets of pheno- 
mena both of which are moving, but one more permanent than another, 
then limits are to be posited. The next point, then, in the work of fram- 
ing general propositions is the determination of the possible scope of the 
change. Malthu-;, as is well known, was a keen student of mathe- 
matics. He was usually tied to the deductive method. This method 
was also popular in hi.- ti ue. In the second edition of 'the Essay, his 
historical accounts were only supporting the conclusions he had 
reached by deduction, in the first edition. Therefore the limits or the 
limiting conditions of the inter-relation between growing numbers and 
growing food-supply but at different tempos were discovered by deduc- 
tion. With such a technique of thinking and in such circumstances 
the limiting conditions would have to be a progressive series starting 
from an initial point, which by itself is fixed. And that is exactly 
what is to be found in Malthus’ argument. In an imaginary case — 
Malthus usually starts from imaginary cases — he states, “ The necessary 
effects of these two different rates of increase when brought together 

will be very striking the human species would increase as the 

numbers 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 256 and subsistence as 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9. In two centuries the population would be to the means 
of subsistence as 256 to 9 ; in three centuries as 4096 to 13, and in 2,000 
years the difference would be almost incalculable. In this supposition 
no limits whatever are placed to the produce of the earth.” 

There is another imaginary absolute limit necessitated by bis 
— equality of conditions. The preventive check, as far as it 
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is voluntary, is peculiar to man/* says he, for plants and animals are 
not troubled by the problem of supporting their offspring. ** In a 
state of equality, if such can exist, this would be the simple question. 
In the present state of society other considerations occur.” The 
contrast between the static and the dynamic, the imaginary and the 
actual is to be noted. At present, human beings lower their standard 
of comfort. Malihus’ allegiance to the deductive method was half- 
hearted. 

There are two other zero-points or imaginary social situations — 
an unlimited territory to be distributed and an unlimited wages-fund 
to be disbursed. With reference to the former, Malthus says, in his 
last edition : ” The rate according to which the productions of the 
earth may be supposed to increase, it will not be easy to determine. 
Of this, however, we may be perfectly certain, that the ratio of their 
increase in a limited territory must be of a totally different nature 
from the increase of population. A thou.sand millions are just as 
easily doubled every twenty-five years by the power of population as a 
thousand. But the food to supiiort the increase from the greater 
number will by no means be obtained with the same facility. Man is 
necessarily confined in room. Whe.i acre has been added to acre till 
all the fertile land is occupied, the yearly increase of food must depend 
upon the melioration of the land already in possession. This is a 
fund which from the nature of all soils, instead of increasing, must be 
gradually decreasing. But iiopulation, could it be supplied with food, 
will go on with unexhausted vigour ; and the increase of one period 
would furnish the power of a greater increase the next, and this 
without any limit.” A similar argument is offered for the wages- 
fund, which, when unlimited, will not allow the problem to arise. 

These zero-points are imaginary nothingness. Yet they are 
mentioned to bring the realities into relief, as they should be by one 
who reasons deductively. They are not essential to the need of dis- 
covering the actual limits eonslanlUi obtaining in a given society at a 
certain specified period. They are of secondary importance to the 
realist, which Malthus undoubtedly was. For him, the actual limits 

The character of the latter is governed by the difference in the 
rates of progress of human numbers and subsistence. In between them 
come the habits of people, which also are changing. In MaUh«s* 
language—” In general their tendency is to change together. When 

5 
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population increases, wealth or the means of purchasing subsistence 
increases, when the latter increases, more people marry and beget more. 
Then, like the hare, numbers catch the tortoise of subsistence. In con- 
seque?'ce, the standard of comfort is lowered. Malthus writes; “ When 
the funds for the maintenance of labour are rapidly increasing, and 
the labourer commandsa large portion of necessaries, it is to be expected 
that if he has the opportunity of exchanging his superfluous goods for 
conveniences and comforts, he will acquire a taste for these conveni- 
ences and his habits will be formed accordingly. On the other hand, 
it generally happens that, when the funds for the maintenance become 
merely stationary, such habits, if they ever existed, are found to give 
way : and, before the population comes to a stop, the standard of com- 
fort is essentially lowered.” 

Therefore, in actuality, there are three types of limits— in the 
purely physical environment, in the social environment, and what 
is curious in the writing of a parson, in the purely human. Malthus 
the priest was a humanist and did not believe in divine redemption. 
The physical limit is that of diminishing returns from land, the 
inexorability of which Malthii.^ divined before Ricardo. The limits 
of the social environment are war, pestilence, human misery or 
vice, and a lowered standard of living or pauf)eri8m — the evil that 
was most obvious in his times on account of lowered wages, high 
prices of foodstuff, and above all the bungling of Poor Law ad- 
ministration by the system of outdoor relief and bread schedules. 
(These economic effects he hoped to partially counteract by stiffer 
Poor Laws, by education and by Protection). Anotlier socio- 
economic limit is wages itself. Malthus, in the previous quotation 
from his Political Economy, seems to suggest that wages which 
are the outcome of the interplay of the demand and the supply of 
labour do determine the .standard of life of tiie labourer. For though 
the standard of life play.s a secondary role here, Malthus give.s it a 
primary one in his Essay on Population. In that sense he might be 
held to be a precursor of the standard of living theory of wages. 
Other factors like political despotism or liberty, education or ignorance 
also are included in the .social limit. The most im{)ortant limits how- 
ever are what human beings set to themselve.s, individually, viz. — 
postponement of marriage and prudential self-restraint after marriage. 
Obviously, the two latter limits vary more than the first one. Yet, 
within such a shifting scope population grows at a much faster rate 
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than subsistence. In other words, all limits in Malthus’ writings are 
limiting conditions. This is exactly the operation of causal relations 
in Sociology. 

Now, when we talk about limits we are apt to think of an upper 
and a lower one. An upper one of subsistence beyond which 
population cannot pass would be inconceivable, as it would go against 
the spirit of Malthus’ generalisation, viz., that population increases 
at a faster rate than subsistence even in an unlimited territory with 
every inch of it fertile and producing its utmost and with an unlimited 
wages fund and with a perfect equalitj of conditions. Such is also 
not the sociological way. The absolute limits mentioned before, or the 
zero-points in the deductive process, as has been pointed out already, 
are imaginary situations from which factors which are alleged to 
interfere with the operation of the two selected factors, viz., human 
numbers and subsistence, are artificially removed to allow the same 
operation to be studied in an atmosphere of purity in a spirit of 
scientific asceticism. In such frietionless situations the quicker growth 
of population is seen at its best. The upper and the lower limits that 
the man in the .street associates with the marking of extent are 
different from tho-se necessitated for the clearing of the ground by 
the decluctionist. This is an important point to be remembered for 
it answers much of the criticism rampant. The real problem of 
population, which Malthus understood, is not what would happen 
when atoms are split releasing energy that would turn Earth into 
Paradise, or when ecpiality in all spheres is reached. Malthus 
might well have retorted ‘ When the Heavens fall, we will catch 
the swallows.’ In the meanwhile, this limited earth remains where 
it was, under the blue vault. 

There is only one sen.sc in which the term upper or lower limit 
can bo understood, viz., of a limiting condition that obtains through- 
out the process (as oppo.sed to the beginning or the end of the process) 
of interaction between man and land. Halevy in his History of 
Philosophical Hadicalism has understood it in this way. He writes: 
“ But if the means of subsistence are a limiting condition in the 
sense that population cannot in a lasting way either rise above or sink 
below this limit, then we can say with scientific exactness that the 
amount of subsistence determines the number of consumers ” — p. 238. 
In other words, the real problem is “ not whether population in 
course of time outrun the means of subsistence ” or the opposite 
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state, “ but whether the silent pressm-e of excessive numbers is now 
being felt in the form of unemployment, using prices and encroach- 
ments upon the standard of life in the industrial centres ” — Wright’s 
Population, p. 176. In other words “ the constant operation of the 
checks to population which arise out of want of food ” (Wright, p. 33) 
is constantly being emphasised throughout Malthus’ writings. 

Here it is to be admitted that bis use of mathematical series 
cannot be taken as laying the foundation-stone either of the statistical 
or of the mathematical study of population. The statement about 
numbers increasing at least in the geometric and food supply at most 
in arithmetic progression is a double appro,\imafion. The inverse 
latio between preventive and positive checks is also a guess-work, 
tsuch generalisations are attempts to understand the nature of limited 
conditions. What is wanted to-day in the sociological study of 
population is, therefore, a refinement of tho.se limiting conditions of 
the inter-functioning of the changing l'actor.s noted above. Studies of 
the changing factors belong to dill'erent and particular disciplines. 
These latter alone can elaborate and refine Malthus’ findings. The 
sociologist will build on them ; and then only will he find whether 
the fear of overstripping is constant or not. 

Before I indicate ways of refinement of the 'actual limiting 
condition.? I shall mention certain striking similarities in the 
historical situation, then and now. For the sociologist can only 
take the recurring factors into account. That he had sensed the 
recurrence of certain factors and the persistence of the interplay 
at the very initial stages of the present order, redounds partly to 
the credit of the deductive method that every discoverer of an 
abiding generalisation adopts and partly to his genius in bitting 
upon the essentials. In other words, though the social and 
physical factors have changed considerably, his main propositions 
about the limiting conditions of the number and subsistence ratio 
remain as they were. Thus, instead of the Napoleonic Wars we 
have had the Great War, for the Industrial Bevolution and its 
consequent dislocation of the rural economy and trade of England, we 
have the impact of new industrialism on the East, particularly on 
those countries which had so long been supplying raw materials to 
Europe and had built up its prosperity by exchanging them for its 
manufactured goods, in which procedure there was a comparatively 
greater gain to Europe per unit of labour and capital. In this 
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connexion the following lines from the Essay Book, III, Ch. XII, 
sound prophetic: 

“ In the wildness of speculation it has been suggested, of course 
more in jest than in earnest, that Europe ought to grow its corn in 
America and devote itself solely to manufactures and commerce as the 
best sort of division of labour of the globe. But even on the extra- 
vagant supposition that the natural course of things might lead to 
such a division of labour for a time fin the XIX cen. it did, as Mr. 
Keynes has pointed out in The Economic Consequences of the Peace, 
Ch. IT), and that by such means Europe could raise a population 
greater than its land could possibly support (the colonies and India 
did duty for America, and India still does, to some extent) the conse- 
quences ought justly to be dreaded. (They were not, by the Victo- 
rian optimists.) It is an unquestionable truth that it must answer 
to every territorial state, in its natural progress to wealth (substitute 
national economy) to manufacture for itself, unless the countries 
from which it had purchased its manufactures possess some advan- 
tages peculiar to them besides capital and skill. (Eeference is to 
the geographical advantages, and to comparative costs, of course, 
as understood by Adam Smith in bis plea for Free Trade). But 
when upon this principle America began (would begin) to with- 
draw its corn from Europe (the tariffs and subsidies by national 
governments served the same purpose) and the agricultural exertions 
of Europe were inadequate to make up the deficiency (notice the 
frantic attempts to settle people on land) it would certainly be felt 
that the temporary advantages of a greater degree of wealth and 
population, supposing them to have been really attained bad been 
very dearly purchased by a long period of retrogade movements and 
misery.” (In some of the outpourings of English newspapers about 
the effects of the Ottawa Agreement upon British trade and industry 
the phrase ‘ dearly purchased ’ occurs.) This division of labour be- 
tween Europe and America or other undeveloped countries of to-day 
{vide Greaves’ Modern Production among Backward Peoples) is no 
longer a joke, nor is it an extravagant supposition. It is an earnest 
fact and a very simple one of the economic life of the world. Bertrand 
Bussel in bis Freedom and Organisation refers to the modern trans- 
port-facilities, the technical improvements in agriculture and the 
rapid diminution of birth-rate among workers in general, in this 
connexion, but concludes, ” This is perhaps not a refutation of 
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anything that Malthus said, but it has destroyed the inaportance of his 
theory so far as the white races are concerned. In Asia it remains 
important.” Aye, there’s the rub, for Europe and Asia are not now 
two different economic entities. Asia is the economic annexe of 
Europe. And Africa too. Asia and Africa between themselves can 
restore the importance of Malthus’ theory, now that the States and 
Canada are safely out of tlie Emopean picture. One is not sore 
about South America as well. 

The Economic Crisis may be said to have covered the real issue. 
Even in 193-4-3o the World Foreign Trade is shrunken like the wild 
ass’s skin. Each country is hastily shutting herself inside protective 
barriers, as each city in India used to do against marauders. New 
national units have lengthened the total tariff wall, old countries 
have raised it. There has been a big increase in production, though 
not to its fullest e.xtent, as found by the Research Department 
of the Brooklyn Institute, but a bad division between classes and 
countries has spoilt its effects. The limiting conditions in the produc- 
tion of agricultural goods now operate covertly, indirectly, but 
none the less truly and surely, through attempts to establish national 
monopolies over them in the interest of national industries. No better 
symptoms are needed than the mal-distribution of agridultural products 
in the world, the loss of equlibriurn of agricultural and industrial econo- 
mies between different countries, and also within the same country. 
There is hardly any government to-day which does not feel hard- 
pressed to meet the conflicting demands of industrial and agricultural 
interests upon its attention. Malthus’ statement about the calico- 
printers getting rich at the expense of agricultural labourers is worth 
quoting : 

” I cannot conceive anything much more detestable than the idea 
of knowingly condemning the labourers of this country to the rags and 
wretched cabins of Ireland, for the purpose of selling a few more broad 
cloths and calicoes. The wealth and powers of a nation are, after all, 
only desirable as they contribute to happiness”— ‘Essay, Book 
IV’ Ch. X. 

The English labourers do no longer go to Ireland (the Italian 
labourers were going, and do still want to go, everywhere), nor do 
they live in wretched cabins, their wages have increased no doubt. 
Yet, as Sir William Beveridge never fails to point out, the rigidity 
of wages as brought about by the concerted action of Trade Unions 
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has been partly responsible for the high figure of unemployment 
in recent years. The fact is this ; to-day agricultural operations can 
continue either under the stimulus of rising prices or by the fiat of the 
State backed up by national considerations. 

Then again, birth-rate is diminishing, but the more or less irre- 
ducible death-rate of civilised countries hides the real increase. Sven 
differential birth-rate tends to be level (World Population Conference 
Reports) on account of the spread of those practices which Malthus had 
condemned as impure. They belong to the same category as limited 
market, and anti-immigration laws, for they betray a constant fear 
about number catching up subsistence. When wage-earners become 
•modern’ and protectionists, there must be something true in Malthus 
even for to-day. 

Unemployment Insurance has come in, on the shoulders of an old 
tlieory, viz., the right to maintenance. The uncovenanted benefits, the 
gup-sy.stera, the mounting expenditure, the persistence of Poor Law, 
the introduction of Assistance Boards in the Act of 19d4, including the 
opposition thereto, remind us of tlie Gilbert Act of 178’2, the Act of 
17^1, the Spcenhainland Bread Policy, and what happened to Po)r 
Law administration up till the Act of 

One possible objection to the above line of argument may be raised 
here. Are all these phenomena, poverty, etc., recurring or persisting ? 
In other words, does poverty only repeat itself and appear spasmo- 
dically ? Did Maltlius know that it was implict in the system of pro- 
duction which was then being inaugurated? The honest answer is in 
the negative. It can be proved from his writings that he was no 
philosopher of history. He was deeply interested in the poor, but his 
concern was about the class to which he belonged. He remained a 
sociologist showing the interlocking of factors. We give him his dues 
when we say that certain phenomena of to-day resemble those which 
he dealt with and generalised from, and conclude that he struck upon 
their formal right relations. That {)ersistence which is perversely 
recurring to give unity to hi.stjry was certainly beyond his scope. 
Probably, why should things recur could not trouble one who wrote 
so early as he did. In any case, as students of sociology, we 
notice the resemblance that merges into recurrence without shaping 
itself into persistence or history. New social factors there may be, 
but they call for refinement of his generalisations. The Malthusian 
Devil is our Living Presence. 
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BefiDement can only proceed along the lines laid down in bis 
treatment, which is sociological. The following are suggested : 

(1) The distribution of population over the world’s surface has to 
be mapped out with reference to resources. In Malthus’ time emigra- 
tion was not a release. In the nineteenth century, it was. In the 
twentieth, emigration has been stopped or controlled for political, 
racial and economic r(*asons. Tlierefore an adjustment on the 
basis of the balance between resources and needs in different 
countries has to be worked out to eliminate non-essential factors, 
particularly the political and the racial ones. The disturbance 
is acute, particularly in South-Eastern .Asia, t. e., China, the 
Malayas, and India, where density in rural areas is high, birth-rate- 
is high, death-rate is high, and the land has been cultivated for long 
and very intensively. 

(2) For each local unit or economic zone, the balance or the ratio 
will have to be struck. Thus, on the one hand, economic surveys, 
and on the other, social surveys of the habits, customs or 
the folkways of the people will have to be undertaken. In Malthus’ 
times such regional studies were not known. Without such studies 
of economic and ethnic groups, the influence of .social habits on 
marriage, birth and death-rates cannot be understood and limits of 
supportable population ascertained with any e.\actitude. 

From the point of view of accuracy, 

(3) Mathematical and statistical analysis of the growth and 
drift of population and of resources are essential ; and 

(4) a concept is necessary. There is the new concept of the 

optimum. Optimum is understood in different ways among which 

the highest average income per capita and the highest average 
expectation of life are the two most important. The former is purely 
economic, in the hands of Prof. Cannan, and bio-economic with 

Prof. Car-Saunder.s. The latter is purely biological with Dr. Pearl, 
but bio-Bocial with Dr. Badhakamal Miikberji. Dr. Mukherji’s 
definition of the optimum is based on tbe fact that certain biological 
considerations determine social and economic phenomena and changes, 
and that they determine tbe optimal number supportable in a 
particular region. Each zone, in the light of new developments 

of social biology, i.e., of ecology, has a definite order of distribution of 
plant, animal and human communities. Social ecology deals with 
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the dynamic interdependence manifest in the balance between them 
and in its constant tendency to be upset. 

Thus it is that a sociological study of the population (along 
the lines suggested in Malthus) will relate the findings of different 
sciences, most of them new and biological, to determine more 
exactly than he could even do, the subtle workings of the constantly 
operating but, usually, the dramatically recurrent tendencies towards 
a loss of equilibrium between resources and human needs. If such 
findings support Malthus he remains ; if they do not, he goes out.^ 


Intcknow. 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE VEDANTIC THEORY 
OF NON-PERCEPTION 

BINODBBBHABI MAZX7MDBB, M.A. 


T he process of knowledge which determines the relation between 
the knower and the known is called a PramCina or mode of proof in 
Indian philosophy. These Pramdms, as enumerated by the philo- 
sophers, vary in number from one to as many as eight according as 
the thinkers belong to the materialistic school of Charvaka or 
are adherents of one or the other schools of Vaisesika, Bauddha, 
Sankbya, Nyaya, Prabhakara, Bhatta, Vediinta and Parana. Of these 
Vedanta has admitted six sources of knowledge namely, Perception, 
Inference, Analogy, Agama or Authority, Arthnpatti or Presumption 
and Xegation closely following their next-door neighbours, the 
Mimamsakas of the Bhatta school whose epistemology as well, is 
based on these six Pram'ims. Of all these Pramanas, Negation or what 
is more properly called Anupalabdhi or non-percoption is, we think, 
only next in importance to perception because of the peculiar treatment 
it has received at the hands of the Vediintins. The problem of 
negation is of great interest in Indian philosophy. Very learned and 
subtle disquisitions have centred round this topic of nega- 
tion, and the Naiyayiks, the Buddhists and the Mimamsakas have all 
contributed tbeir best to it. The ingenuity displayed by the Vedan- 
tins in this matter deserves our special notice. The object of this 
short essay is only to give a very rough idea of the theory of non- 
perception with special reference to the Vedantic point of view 
in order to satisfy, to some extent, the curiosity of those who have not 
much treaded on this thorny path of philosophical mythography. 

Now, before we proceed to discuss in particular the different views 
on negation we shall do well to learn something of the nature of the 
subject in general. We know that all objects existing at a certain time 
and at a particular space may be apprehended in two aspects — positive 
and negative. Our experience cannot rightly ascertain the nature of 
things which do not stand in these two relations. As a matter of 
fact, a thing most be either ‘sat ,’ — ^positive or 'negative to be 4 
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thing at all. A thing which is existing, i.e., sat is viewed in its 
positive character and while it does not exist it is asat and is viewed 
in*it8 negative character. It is only in the former case that the objects 
come within the purview of our senses and in the latter caes 
the negative existence of the objects can be known by a separate 
mental process. This is what is called Anupalabdhi, non-perception or 
non-apprehension, the only means for the cognition of ‘abhdva’ or 
negation. 

Opinions differ as to the necessity of admitting Anupalabdhi as a 
separate Pramdiia for the perception of negation. The Naiyayikas 
say that the perception of the non-existence of an object 
(e.g., there is no jug on the ground) can be had from the 
apprehension of its locus. This may be explained as follows : In the 
case of the perception of the non-existence of the jog on the ground, 
the ground is in contact with the senses and the negation of the jug is 
in an identical (swarupa) relation with the ground. So with the 
perception of locus, the ground, the negation of the jug also is 
perceived 

(of. vrwT^ir«ra i 

* Bombay Ed., p. 48). 

Thus we see that according to them ' the perception of non- 
existence (e.g., there is no jug here) is a unitary perception of 
one whole, just as any perception of positive existence (e.g., 
there is a jug on the ground) is. Both the knowledge of the 
ground as well as the knowledge of the non-existence of the jog 
arise there by the .same kind of action of the visual organ, and there 
is therefore no reason why the knowledge of the ground should be 
said to be doe to perception, whereas the knowledge of the negation 
of the jar on the ground should be said to be due to a separate process 
of knowledge. The principle that in order to perceive a thing one 
should have sense-contact with it applies only to positive existents 
not to negation or non-existence. Negation or non-existence can be 
cognised even without any sense-contact. Non-existenee is not a 
positive entity, and hence there cannot be any question here of sense- 
contact.” 

The Naiyayikas also hold that all negations in general cannot be 
perceived. The negation of those things only whose existence can be 
perceived can be proved by perception. This is clear from their 
of •Yogydnupalabdki,’ a term which we shall explain later on.' 
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They do not admit Anupalabdhi as a separate Pramdim for the percep* 
tion of negation, inasmuch as such a cognition can be effected by 
perception {PiUtyaksa Pramdm) only. 

The Frabbakaras also hold almost the same view as the Naiyi* 
yikas. According to them, non-perception of a visible object at a 
particular place is only the perception of the empty place. Hence 
they do not feel any necessity for admitting non-perception as a 
separate mode of proof or Pramdna. 

The Buddhists, however, overcome this difficulty by denying the 
existence of negation as such. They hold that when a negation is 
apprehended, it is apprehended with the specific conditions of time and 
space (e. 9., this is not here now); but inspite of such an apprehen- 
sion as the Buddhists explain, we can never think that a negation by 
its very nature can thus be associated with those specific conditions 
in any relation. 

The Mfmaiiisakas, i.e., Kumarila and bis followers, on the other 
band, refute the Naiyayikas and the Prabhakaras and establish Anupa- 
labdhi as a distinct Pramnna like the other five Pramams of the 
Pi^bhakara school. Kumarila expresses his opinion very clearly on this 
point in his master work Sloka-varttika in the following way ; — 

nflwr wwT V 1 

uptd eifidfliuM n 

••.*1 1 

The notion ' it is not existent ’ cannot be formed through percep- 
tion, for there is no contact here of the sense-organs and the object 
(which is possible only in the case of positive existence of things). We 
perceive the ground and remember the jug (the thing negated) and 
thus in the mind arises the notion of non-existence which has no 
reference at all to visual perception. If you do not admit ‘abhdva* 
there cannot be any (the quality of the subject of which the 

probandum or the major is to be predicated — in the case of proving wete 
by wfiipr) in it ; but if you admit it at the outset to escape this charge 
it is all right by the very confession of yours — (here the positive natuio 
of *dhhava* is argued). This point can be cleared up by a concrete 
example as mentioned by Parthasarathi Miitra, the .well-knosm 
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commontator of Mimamsa. When in the morning a man staying 
at a particular place does not find any tiger or other beasts 
there during bis stay and also remains unaware of the non- 
existence of such animals at that time because of bis not thinking 
whether they actually exist there or not. and then returns to the village 
at noon after having perceived the place only and is asked by some 
other persons if he had seen any tiger, elephant or lion there, at 
that time only be becomes aware of the non-existence of those animals 
in the morning (which fact was not known to him before) by remem- 
bering now the spot previously perceived by him. The non-existence 
of tigers in the morning cannot be known at noon through perception 
which knowledge is possible only in the case of objects present at the 
moment and capable of coming into contact with the sense-organs. 
Further, Kumarila points out that ‘abhdva’ is a Pramana only where 
all the other five Pramdnas fail to secure the end. 

It is given in the following two lines : 

net arra% I 

The very nature* of ‘abhava’ as being a fact of cognition calls for 
a similar Praindna&s Anupalabdhi. As much as an object in its posi- 
tive aspect conuot be proved to be known by an ‘abhava’ or negative. 
Pramdria, so also it is impossible to prove it in its negative aspect by a 
positive Pramdna. Thus 

ff ii 

Hence the admission of Anupalabdhi as a Pramdna separate from 
Pratyaksa and others for the knowledge of the non-existence of a thing 
is conclusively proved. 

Now when the general nature and the utility of Anupalabdhi 
as a separate Pramdna have been demonstrated to some extent, we 
shall try to understand the Vedantic view on the subject. Vedantins, 
in a like manner, with the Mimamsakas, insist on admitting Anupa- 
labdhi as a separate Pramana for the cognition of negation. But we 

carefully note here the fundamental distinction between the two 
fihoffia on this point. Vedantins hold that ‘abhava’ is actually 
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perceived, 'pratyaksa’ and not otherwise known, althoagh this percep- 
tual knowledge comes not through perception but through some other 
source of knowledge known as Anupalahdhi. 

Anupalabdhi is defined by them as a Pramdna which is a special 
means for the apprehension of negation which is not possible through 
any other mode of knowledge such as, inference and the like. This 
definition excludes inference, perception, memory and the unseen 
merit ‘adrsta’ (which is the general cause of everything) from the 
room of Anupalabdhi for the perception of non existence. But we 
must take this Anupalabdhi in a qualified sense for proving negation, 
since, if taken otherwise (i.e., Anupalabdhi as such), it would not 
be a valid means for the apprehension of the negation of such super- 
sensuous latlndriya) objects as ‘dhanna,’ merit and 'adharma,* demerit. 
These supersensuous objects can be proved only by an inference. We 
are not sure of the non-existence of the.sa insensible things in the 
self though they remain unperceived tlierein. Thus we find that 
Anupalabdhi in its general nature is not indisuriiniuately applicable to 
all cases of non-existence for a cognition thereof. Hence we must 
take this non-perception or Anupalabdhi ia a qualified sense. Only 
that Anupalabdhi which is ‘yogya,' i.c., relates to proving negation of 
objects capable of being known or perceived by our senses in a per- 
ceptible locus will be helpful for the purpose. This is what is known 
by the term ‘Yoyydnupalabdhi.’ The ‘yoyyalca’ of Anupalabdhi is 
to be determined by the admission of the object to be negated i.e., 
‘pratiyogV, and the locus where something is negated, both of which 
capable of being perceived and of all other conditions favour- 
able for such a perception as being present. Thus, if there is a 
jug in a well-lighted room it will be perceived ; but if in such 
cases the jug does not exist there, the non-existence can be proved 
by a simple non-perception of it. We can easily distinguish a 
ghost from a pillar by this Anupalabdhi. If ever a ghost takes resort 
to a pillar it can be known in the same way as the pillar is through 
perception. We should also note here that in the case of ascertaining 
difference such as in the case of the ghost and the pillar we are not 
concerned so much with the ‘yogyalva’ of the ‘pratiyogV as with that 
of the ‘anuyogi,’ the locus. But merit and demerit, incapable as they 
are of being perceived, cannot be proved to be non-existent in the 
self by non-perception. Now, a question may arise that if non-exist- 
ence is perceived through non-perception by virtue of the sense- 
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contact with the locus we may say that the senses are the means to 
create a mode of mind in the form of non-existence (abhdvdkdrd vrtti). 
Vedantins argue that this cannot be so apprehended, because the sense 
organs can come in contact with the locus only and hence they 
cannot directly receive the non-existent thing owing to the absence of 
any contact with it. 

According to Vedanta, the perception of objects underlies a process 
in which the internal organ ( antahkarana) proceeds like the flow of a 
stream through the eyes, etc. (which are like gate-ways) to the object 
when it comes in contact with the eyes, etc. and thereby the ontoA- 
karana being transformed in tbe form of that object, a complete identity 
of tbe consciousness underlying the object and that underlying tbe 
subject is established. The Naiyayika contends that in tbe case of 
the perception of negation also tbe process being all tbe same — ^tbe 
locus of negation coming in contact with tbe senses and an identity of 
tbe consciousness underlying the negation of the object with that under- 
lying the subject (the Pramdtn or knower) being established, percep- 
tion is therefore the right source of knowledge for the cognition of 
negation. Vedanta shows the untenability of this contention as follows. 
Although the resulting knowledge is a case of perception we cannot 
say that the means of attaining it is also perception. We know 
that the sentence like “you are the tenth’’ also leads to visual per- 
ception whence we find that the means or source of that knowledge 
is the sentence, but the resulting cognition is perception. The signi- 
ficance of this lies in the fact that, although something is perceived, 
there can be no guarantee that such perception must always come 
through the same perceptual mode (c/. 

»r ff qrsflqjtTmw vamnnniwiPfeniwrw ; 

ifii 0 

In the perception of negation the vrtti or mode of mind is in the form 
of negation of an object that is caused not through the activity of a 
sense-organ (as is seen in the case of a perceptual knowledge of a 
positive substance) but through another mode of proof called 
Anupalabdhi. 

Now we shall discuss about tbe illusory apprehension of negation. 
.When a person under the spell of illusion perceives the non-existence 
of an object though it is really present, what shall we say as to wbjcl:^ 
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forms the material of that ‘anirvacaniya abhava*? The old school of 
Vedanta holds that it is not a case of ‘anirvaeanlydkhydti ’ bat of 
*anyathdkhydti,’ So, instead of saying that mdyd is the material of 
negation there we must say that the negation of the object, e. g., 
‘the jug,’ which is always there in the nature of the locus, e. g., ‘the 
ground ’ (bhutaJariipa and not simply bhutala) is attributed to its locus 
(the ground). 

On the contrary the new school of Vedanta bolds that in such 
cases the illusory negation of the object is ‘anirvacanlya’ and the 
materials thereof are supplied by mdyd, or in other words, mdyd is the 
material cause of this illusory negation. We cannot also, on the 
ground that mdyd is a positive idea, question this negative apprehen^ 
sion, different in character as it is from mdyd, as a necessary effect 
of it. This we can account for from the fact that there is not any 
regularity in the matter that the cause and the effect should be 
entirely of the same nature, i.e., one representing the other in every 
respect. Some siojilarity which we expect between the cause and 
the effect is not altogether absent in the present case ac well. Here 
‘mithydtva,' i. e., the state of being found to be contradicted is the 
same in ‘ anirvacalpa negation and mdyd. But from the admission 
of a difference of the cause and the effect, i. e., the positive mdyd and 
the negative apprehension, as we have mentioned above, we must not 
say that Brahman is the material cause of the world (Brahman and 
the world being different in nature as the former is real and the latter 
merely an appearance) , because Brahman is only the substratum of 
this illusory world and also because It is an inorganic whole, it can- 
not be the material cause of anything. Thus the nature of negation 
and the means for its apprehension are discussed to an extent which 
will at least give us a general idea of the subject from the Vedantic 
standpoint. Now we wish to conclude the topic with an addition of 
a few more words to the foregoing observations in order to clarify the 
positions of the different schools of thought. 

The view of Prabhakara has been mentioned above. We must 
note that Prabhakara denies ‘abhdva' as such or the ‘vastutva* of 
abhdva and accepts it only as a particular kind of knowledge which 
we can get from the perception of the empty locus without any re- 
ference to any other source of knowledge. The Buddhists also do not 
admit the 'vastutva' of ‘abhdva,’ or in other words, they say that 
thwe cannot be anything called ‘abhdva’ as such. According to them 
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the idea of ‘ahhdvn* is only what is called ^vikdlpasiddha it comes 
later on just as the notion of class, quality, action, etc., is developed 
by the mind at a later time to supplement the idea of the pure ‘nifvi- 
halpd and ^swdldksaiiui' thing (t e., which has a specific existence of 
its own without any reference to its odour, form, name, class, quality 
and action—which is Kant s ^thing-in-itself,’ free from all categories). 
On the other hand the Naiyayikas, the Mimaiiisakas and the 
Vedantins all take the realistic point of view, in other words, they say 
that there is some objective reality of ‘abhava'—it is not a mere 
fiction or an idea as the opponent suggests. 



JOYZELLE AND THE TEMPEST 

MAKHANLAIi MUKHEBJI, M.A. 


1^0 one, we think, can pursue these two plays, each a masterpiece 
of two of the world’s greatest dramatists, without being seriously 
impressed by their strong family-likeness so to say. As we go reading 
between the acts and scenes, we are constantly reminded in Joyzelle 
of almost the same motive and design found to be at work in the 
Tempest. The same ship-wreck and the meeting of two souls towards 
their life’s predestined fruition in the enchanting island ; the same 
designed way of putting love to a severe test — in one case tlie love of 
Ferdinand and in the other the love of Joyzelle ; the same wrathful 
attitude from the magician-lord of the island towards the suitor till he 
is revealed in his true austere benignity ; the same mechanical working 
out of events with the help of white magic in one case and the trans- 
figured or personified genius of a mystic in the other. Indeed, so very 
alike is the outline of plot-construction, that one may as well venture 
the suggestion that the difference in the impre.ssion of the two plays 
is due, more than anything else, to the disparity in the angle of vision 
of the ages in which they have had their being. It seems rather 
tempting to imagine that Maeterlinck might as well have penned the 
Tempest had be been born in Shakespeare's time ; while Shakespeare, 
if he were to write in the present century, could not but produce a 
Joyzelle. This one would also rather willingly believe. For, the 
very opening scene of Joyzelle, where Merlin wakes up his sleeping 
genius Arielle, brings into prominent relief the new mystical outlook ; 
and the lines — “ men are persuaded that his secret virtue, which is 
obeyed by the planets and the stars, by water, stone and fire and to 
which future at times reveals some of its features ; they are persuaded 
that this new and yet so human virtue is hidden in philtres, in horrible 
charms, in hellish herbs and awful signs ” — seem to be a deliberate 
fling at Shakespeare’s naive conception of white magic and the magi- 
cian in Prospero. Maeterlinck in many places of bis charming book 
of essays, “The Treasure of the Humble,’’ thus appraises the mira- 
culous change wrought through centuries of silent edneation in men 
and women of these days who have developed a new mystical depth 
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and significance in their, lives as against men and women in the days 
of Shakespeare, when life was lived in its plain, petty incompleteness. 
This fact alone, inspite of its discrepant, individualistic tone, shows 
the drama, Joyzelle, in the making, laying bare as it does, the inner 
working of the artist’s mind. Observed from this ^^vantage-ground of 
a mystic, the other consequent changes in the drama appear almost 
inevitable; and the drama looks almost like a modernised presentation 
of the Tempest. 

But these various points of similarity, on second thoughts, seem 
rather superficial. To emphasize at once what is most obvious. The 
motive that inspires Merlin to institute the tests for his son is quite of 
a different nature from what guides Prospero in the case of Ferdinand. 
Prospero’s motive is merely this : 

" * • * This swift business 

I must uneasy make, lest too light winning 
Make the prize light.” 

Wliile with Merlin, the tests are the very steps — he has only fore- 
stalled them a little by the power of his vision — by which destiny takes 
each one of us, not to speak of Lanceor, to our life's fulfilment. For 
each one of us, must undergo the same travails so that our souls may 
be born anew with the ripeniug of our individual experiences in life. 
“ Each one of us finds anew the agony, each one of us finds anew the 
desperate hope and folly of the ages.” 

This shows us that the entire attitude of Maeterlinck towards 
the construction of the drama, towards the treatment of love which is 
the theme of both the plays, is essentially different from that of 
Shakespeare. 

With Shakespeare, the island-scene is vital for the growth and 
development of the weird atmosphere of the drama where everything 
is possible. And it applies so pre-eminently in the case of Miranda 
that we find her as she is not only under her father’s conscientious 
guidance, but also under the silent, benign influence of the solitary, 
strange island. 

But for Maeterlinck, the solitude of the island has only a symbolic 
meaning ; and the atmosphere is neither of the natural, nor of the 
supernatural kind — it is a spiritual atmosphere, which every one of us, 
not to speak of Joyzelle and Lanceor, breathes in our exalted and preg- 
nant moments of life ; but which a mystic soul, like Merlin, in a 
state of realisation carries about him every single moment. In this 
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sense, we are always being brought into the enchanting island, when 
our souls meet in silence in our intensest moments. 

This difference becomes all the more remarkable when we compare 
Ariel of the Tempest and Arielle of Joyzelle — of the same name, and 
two of the finest, because the most elusive, creations of their poets. 
The Ariel of Shakespeare is a creature of imagination, an etherealisa* 
tion of gross conceptions of his age which was steeped in fairy lore — 
conceptions which in the process of germination in the vast fertile 
stretch of his imagination hare flowered in the world’s most perfect 
extravaganza — The Midsummer Night’s Dream. In the Tempest, 
Ariel is but an air, a touch, a feeling — an efflorescence of the finest 
forces of Nature. Suffocated under the heavy, leaden air of the earth 
to which he must submit to do the bidding of a human master under 
whose superior power he is, he presents a picture of suffering. No 
wonder then that agonised in his insistent cry for freedom, he would 
sometimes prove intractable. 

But in the words of Ariel to Prospero — “ I cleave to thy 
thought ” — Shakespeare suddenly throws a new light of mystery on 
the character of Ariel, which is that he is an objective projection of 
Prospero’s thought. This subtle suggestion of Shakespeare Maeter- 
linck accepts and tran-sforms into a new creation — ceitainly a revela- 
tion for us — that he is the genius of Merlin. 

Now a genius, according to Greek and Roman belief, is a protect- 
ing spirit which was thought to take possession of each man at his 
birth and to accompany him through life. But with Maeterlinck it is 
a different conception altogether. This is conceived to be the special 
inherent aptitude which every man possesses to communicate with 
the mighty spiritual forces that lie dormant in his soul. This aptitude 
when awakened and exercised to the fullest degree serves to clarify 
our vision which is ordinarily blurred by the limits and imperfections 
imposed on us by a mysterious, unknown power, which may be called 
our Destiny. That this is the poet’s intention is clear from the open- 
ing address to Arielle, which sounds very much like a soliloquy. 
This power, inborn in man, is conceived as a gentle maiden, all 
invisible, who retains some shadow even in the light in which Merlin 
has been able to train her — a certain cruelty that takes too great a 
pleasure in men’s weaknesses.” She is in a fury when the golden 
moment of Merlin’s life is lost in inaction ; for, her own fate is inextri- 
cably woven into the dark fatality that awaits Merlin in case he lejEfl 
slip thie rare opportunity. 
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Now let us turn to a consideration of the dramatic art of these 
two masters. The art of Maeterlinck is a conscious reaction against 
that of the previous masters. His aspiration is to create what he 
calls “ a static drama.*’ By this he means the drama of active 
silence, which when absorbed into our very being, emerges into a 
kind of action, very different from our familiar ** dramatic 
action.” This action is quickened with the very quintessence 
of our being ; through an yes ” or a no ** it moulds the 
whole course of ‘ dramatic action,’ that is to say, the action of 
the drama that is being enacted in our lives by Destiny every 
moment. 

The art of Shakespeare, specially in the marvellous series of 
tragedies, is absolutely of a different genre. In Shakespeare, we are 
treated to situations of a character or characters having a dominant 
passion or motive and the situations are dramatic simply because we 
are shown that the passion itself makes for the situations one after 
the other as it goes on unfolding itself. The situations are dramatic 
because for the moment tlie character is merged completely in the 
situation, the outer world and the inner world seem to be completely 
unified. To put it briefly, the dramatic action in Shakespeare is a 
psychological development of the soul, tracing the variations in the 
character to their primal source. In Maeterlinck, the action is a 
spiritual growth, and the ultimate reality is the reality of the soul 
— not a bare, monstrous abstraction, but a vital, living presence 
transmuting every fibre of our existence. In this broad sense, the 
art of Shakespeare may be characterised as analytic ; while the art 
of Maeterlinck is synthetic. Of course, Shakespeare never presents 
us merely with an analysis of mind, but with characters wonderfully 
vitalised and real ; and in this lies the perennial triumph and elusive- 
ness of his genius. But his characters rarely move beyond the 
psychological level. And on the psychological level, though we live 
fully and completely in the complexity of a single situation, we still 
live only in fragments. Whereas on the spiritual level, every moment 
of our life is rounded up with eternity and we live in the truest attain- 
able synthesis. 

But this psychological level is transcended in Shakespeare in the 
soliloquies of a Hamlet, a Macbeth or a Prospero when the soul rises 
supreme as master of the situation and takes a sudden flight. This 
overflow and luxuriance of soul which finds distant echoes in tremulous 
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cadences, is the meeting point between Shakespeare and Maeterlinck, 
with this difference that in the theory of Maeterlinck, when language 
is stretched, to the breaking point it is really a futility of art. It is 
better that the artist should look up to life, and use simple, vital 
words, or better still, utilize the pervasive Influence of silence to dwell 
on the soul. But this theory of Maeterlinck fails to get the better of 
him as an artist; and we find in him also those strange whisperings of 
soul made audible through a finesse of form and expression which 
sounds mysterious to ordinary ears. And in this regard, he belongs 
to that rare brotherhood of the world’s greatest language-painters, if 
such an expression be permitted. 

Yet, while Shakespeare rises to this fine height of the soul in 
snatches, Maeterlinck makes that height the common ground in his 
plays. We can recall only occasional flashes of Prospero like : 


" * • • we are such stuff 

As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep,** 

when compared with the character of Merlin which is pitched from 
the beginning to this high key. 

This brings us to the difference in their treatment of love, which 
is the theme of both the plays. 

For our purpose, three different aspects of love may be noted. 
In the first place, there is the pragmatic aspect, born of the complexi- 
ties of our modern habits of life. Now-a-days we cannot love with 
our whole being. We are so absorbed in mercenary or intellectual 
pursuits that we neither have the good sense nor the leisure to meet 
the demands of sentiment in a healthy, normal outlook. We see in 
love at best a community of interest, a sense of partnership. The 
world, which wants us to keep up our reputation, is in constant clash 
with the sincere outpouring of love, which is 'cribbed, cabined and 
confined ’ rather than court lifelong misery in a hopeless struggle. 
This aspect of love is the dominant note in the literature of to-day and 
finds forceful expression in ' Babbit ’ of Sinclair Lewis, the famous 
novelist. 

There is, again, the romantic aspect of love, which is simple, 
daring and easily takes fire. Under its spell, we entirely give our- 
selves up to our imagination and live in an expansion of being in the 
beloved, as Shakespeare portrays love in his immortal sonnets and in 
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Roimeo arid Juliet, The scoffings of the world are here faced smiliDg- 
ly because each heart is true to the other. There may be just a 
peep of suspicion, but that is completely blotted out of thought in the 
glamour and fire of true love. This love is capable of being engen- 
dered in the youth as well as in the maiden to the same degree or 
pitch of intensity and feeling. 

In the Tempest Shakespeare contrasts the first kind of love with 
the second, and shows that the difficulties that stand in the way of 
giving ourselves away to the lofty sentiment of love are the civiliza- 
tion’s own making ; so that our only remedy lies in flying away from 
civilization. The serene intensity of love in Miranda has an artless 
simplicity, a primitive sanctity about it, which we do not find in the 
passionate overpoweringness of the love of Juliet, whom we may set 
down as a sort of sublimated school-girl. Indeed, the shreds of social 
reputation fall off from us the moment we cast away our social skin 
and live in communion with nature in a more primitive fashion with 
fewer and simpler needs. 

But there is yet a third kind of love, which is capable of expres- 
sion by the woman alone, and never by the man. We speak here of 
the true, predestined love. As Maeterlinck says in his essay on 
“Women”: “Who shall tell us of what consists the first look of 
love, ‘ the magic wand made of a ray of broken light,’ the ray that 
has issued forth from the eternal home of our being, that has trans- 
formed two souls and given them twenty centuries of youth ? ” 
“ Therefore it is, perhaps, that besides their primitive instincts all 
women have communications with the unknown that are denied to us. 
The woman never forgets the path that leads to the centre of her 
being.” In Joyzello we are presented with a perfect expression of 
this sort of love. Tliis spiritual love is not mere feeling, nor ecstasy. 
The only thing needed to keep its flame burning is the living presence 
of the beloved — nothing else does count. He may deceive, he may be 
deformed ; but none-the-less he remains the eternal object of love. In 
response to Lanceor’s heart-breaking cry: “ But what am I, Joyzelle, 
what do you love in me, in whom I have profaned and others 
destroyed all that you once loved ?” — Joyzelle answers : “ You. It is 
he alone, it is you alone, in whom no change can come but that which 
increases love. * * ’• This love is naturally fortified in its own 

conviction that the object of love can never be degraded owing to the 
incidents of human nature ; this love is sure that a saving touch of 
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itself will cleanse off every imparity; and every trial is a step forward 
towards its crowning achievement. It does not pine away in 
the hope of a, return ; it will live in the very being of its beloved 
forgetting its own existence ; it will set no price by her immaculate 
virtue, which it will sacrifice in a trice for the mere life of her beloved, 
only to feel the breath of his being. Such is the colour of love that 
meets the eye in Joy/.elle and every bar that is crossed sheds a light 
that deepens the colour-tone. These trials that are arranged for her 
through Ariella who conspires to veil Lanceor’s reason and make him 
a changed man, only set off the love of Joyzelle in a more and more 
glorious light. 

To find this love and to have one’s life immortalised in its 
radiance is the privilege not only of the youth, but of the aged also. 
The time-worn mystic who has always been deceived in this life by 
the wiles of a false love, as Merlin is shown to have been, may find 
youth eternal, if he happens to realise even in his last moment this 
soul-awakening love. Merlin succumbed to this human weakness and 
was tossed between his son’s happines and his own. But he could 
not induce Joyzelle, who as a woman has surer instinct of her life’s 
fruition. So that his son ultimately got the better of him and he 
passed into oblivion with this sweet and serene reflection : “ Thanks 
to the unknown gods, I have been able to give happiness to the two 
hearts dear to me, but I can do nothing more. I am going towards 
my destiny and I go in silence.” 

Now, let us address ourselves to the comedy aspect of the two 
plays and conclude. For, surely enough, both the dramas end in 
union inspite of severe odds and culminate in truimphant rejoicing. 
Yet, both the plays have such a seriousness of outlook that it may 
seem somewhat baffling to lay our finger upon the elements wherein the 
comedy lies. Taking all in all, we shall not be far off f.om the truth 
when we say that it lies in the clockwork, mechanical way of disposing 
of events through the intervention of magical or spiritual power which 
gives a touch of unreality to both the plays and is in itself the fruitful 
source of all comedy, as shown by the famous philosopher M. Bergson 
in bis masterly analysis of all shades of comicality in ” Laughter.” 
Though it may be said that by this intervention of magic, Shakespeare 
wishes to preserve the unities of time and place — a classical convention 
which, by the bye, he honoured more in the breach than in obser> 
vance — still, it is this euperbum^n way of disposing of events that 
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always arouses in us pleasurable sensations, inasinuch as we have the 
inevitable belief that everything will go right in the end. In this 
sense, the wrathful attitude of Merlin towards Lanceor at their first 
meeting — which is comparable to the same sort of scene in the 
Tempest— is more comical, for it seems without basis altogether. In 
this sense, again, there can be no meaning in depicting characters, 
when they are mere pantomimes, without any trace of individuality 
or freedom of action. Joyzelle, alone of all persons, is endowed with 
a personality and in her case love truimpbs over destiny itself. 

In fine, we realise that though of kindred spirit — these two artists 
— the develo[)nient and expression of their arts have been very different 
because of the demands and exigencies of their own age ; and even 
so, the dilTerence, thougl) in some ways vital, is in other respects only 
a sort of limitation that is born with every age and is imposed on every 
artist. It is undeniable that however much an artist will strive to 
live ill eternity, he is more or less a creature of his age, whose deepest 
aspirations he intuits in his largeness of imagination and visualises in 
art which is eternal only in a limited sense. But the artist who is 
gifted with the most profound imagination, that feeds with inexhausti- 
ble life the creations of his heart, is sure to be discovered anew and 
enjoyed in the hewer aspirations and thoughts of every new age, 
which has been the fortune of Shakespeare and which, we hope, 
would be the fortune of Maeterlinck also. 

Calcutia. 
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SUTHERLAND’S REMINISCENCES OF 
RAMMOHUN ROY 

BRAJENDRANATH BANBRJI. 


[James Sutherland was one of the closest European friends of 
Rammohun Roy and was with him on board the Albion during the voyage 
to England. He had thus unequalled opportunities of knowing Bam- 
mohun's character and wrote a fairly lengthy article on him after his death. 
This article, w’hich to all appearance was published in'the Literary Gazette 
and reproduced in the hidia Gazette for February 18, 1834, was in no sense 
a regular biographical sketch, but it is extremely valuable as an account 
of his character by an educated European who both loved and admired him. 
This account has been drawn upon in part in Miss Collet's biography but 
has nowhere been reproduced in full, though the intimate and vivid picture 
of Eammohun it provides fully desei-ves reproduction. One of the diffi- 
culties in the way of a full reproduction was that the files of the paper in 
which it had been published had become almost unobtainable. Fortunately 
however, I have been able to get a transcript from the India Office Library, 
London.] 

The death of this distinguished and extraordinary man, which occurred 
at Stapleton, near Bristol, on the 27th of September, was announced here 
too late to be noticed in the last number of the Literary Gazette; but 
although the other papers of the presidency have since given several brief 
sketches of bis public life, the following reminiscences illustrative of his 
character, set down without much reference to order, may still prove not 
wholly uninteresting to the Indian public. 

The public career of Rammohun Boy in Calcutta must be familiar to 
most of my readers ; but although he was generally known, and esteemed 
by the European community, I doubt if he was properly appreciated. 
These people, accustomed to hear other natives speak English perhaps 
even more fluently, and who met them only in that sort of mixed society 
in which there is little scope for the display of mind, wondered what others 
saw in him so astonishing. Of his various acquirement i, and the immense 
obstacles over which he had triumphed in shaking off the prejudices of 
habit and creed, born as he was a high caste Brahmin, they could form no 
adequate estimate; for it is wonderful how little the generality of our 
countrymen, especially of those located at the Presidencies, know of these 
matters. They heard something of Rammohun Boy's numerous writings, 
but they read them not, and fancied, if they ever thought about them at 
all, that they probably related to the feats of Brahma, or the incarnation 
of Vishnu ; they confounded him, in fact, with the portly Baboos who 
babble — ^not of green fields, but of the price of opium and the rate of 
exchange. Among the more enlightened of his own countrymen, and the 
more intellectual of ours, however, he was better appreciated and especial- 
ly by those who approached to a closer intimacy with him, and met him 
in the ease and fr^dom of familiar intercourse. 
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The writer of this article had shared the friendship and confidence of 
Hammohun Boy for several yearsi and was early, of his acquaintance with 
him I imbued with a profound veneration for his character) which displayed 
qualities extremely rare in an Asiatic. Although he had abjured the pre- 
judices of caste, he still abstained from the food forbidden by it, in order 
that his reasons for departing from the faith of his ancestors might not 
be mistaken; and that he might still preserve his influence over his country- 
men. This he did to a certain degree ; but to such an extent was he 
persecuted by the more bigoted Hindoos, that his life was actually in 
danger from them, and at one time Dwarkanauth Tagore and a few 
faithful friends only adhered to him, while his aged mother is said to have 
gone to Juggernauth, and died of grief and vexation at his apostacy, as she 
probably called it. He never could go to a party at any European gentle- 
man's, but he was watched by hurkarus and bearers till a late hour at 
night, peeping through the jhilmils to detect him in any violation of the 
rules of caste, so that he has been known to sufier severely from thirst, 
being afraid to take even a glass of water. The civilians of the old school, 
too, by no means approved of any indication of the march of mind among 
the natives : they infinitely preferred the sleek and servile Baboo who 
threw off his shoes at the foot of the stairs and hoped “ matter was well 
and some of them treated him with indignity. It is said that he once 
fought a duel with some one who bad presumed to do so, and I know that 
he had a very high and delicate sense of honour. One of bis relatives 
also was shamefully persecuted in those days when it was too much the 
principle of our government to support power at the expense of justice. 
It will be admitted that these were trials which it required no common 
fortitude to sustain ; but they were borne with a dignity and firmness that 
has seldom been surpassed. 

liammohun Itoy was a great friend of Mr. Buckingham, and it was 
highly honorable to the former, that at a time when party-spirit ran 
very high here, and Mr. Buckingham was held up to the world by the 
Government and its adherents as a sort of political bugbear, and his 
house tabooed as they say in the Pacific, that this enlightened native 
advocate of freedom made a point of being more frequent in bis visits to 
him and they discussed with zeal and animation the great questions of 
Indian polity. 

The first striking indication of deep reflection and earnestness on sub- 
jects of political importance I met with in Bammohun Boy, was shortly 
after his memorable appeal to the King in Council, for the liberty of free 
printing in India, was ready for the press. We had conversed about it 
frequently, but it had been said that it had been written for him, and 
not knowing him so well, I thought it not unlikely ; but 
while talking it over one evening with him, he observed suddenly, ** that 
another argument, or rather illustration, might still be introduced which 
would give additional force to the memorial. Urge, said he, that in Canada 
where free institutions have long prevailed, notwithstanding its proximity 
to the United States, that even during the war the loyalty of the subjects 
there has never been shaken or suspected ; but that, on the contrary, these 
privileges have increased their attachment to the British throne. I wrote 
the clause down nearly in his own words, and they are printed in the 
memorial. At that time, I believe, he was in the habit of getting his 


^ The natives of the Pacific Islands al&x certain marks on the hots of the proscribed or 
outlawed. The huts are then said to be tabooed. 
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English compositions looked over by some of bis European friends, from 
his anxiety to be correct, though he wrote the language with considerable 
fluency and elegance; and even in his later days, though his knowledge of 
it was of course improved, he would frequently get an acquaintance who 
might be near him to write a note for him : but then he was most fastidious 
and difficult to please as to the style, and no one better understood how to 
adapt his expressions with the greatness (sic) exactness to the condition of 
the parly addressed and the circumstances of the case. 

His philanthropy was unbounded, and generally took a wise direction. 
It is kno^^n that he maintained a school here for many years, and in 
printing books and contributing to useful institutions and objects of bene- 
volence, he expended large sums of money. Some of these publications, 
indeed, were of too polemical and metaphysical a character perhaps — too 
much devoted to speculative theology. I should rather have seen his 
energies directed to subjects less sacred anti abstruse than disputations with 
missionaries on the divine incarnation — a question of faith rather than of 
reason and logical inquiry. 

He was not always judicious in the choice of friends. .His genero- 
sity and unsuspecting nature wore sometimes abused ; and he was too 
apt to be misled by high-sounding professions. One instance of the kind 
he had reason bitterly to repent ; for the individual alluded to, a European, 
on whom he and his friend Dvvarkanaulh had heaped kindnesses in over- 
flowing measure, disappointed in his hopes of accomplishing by moans of 
Itariimohun Koy, other objects of ambition, turni‘d round upon him 
and assailed him with the most atrocious calumny, in which h(? was 
to a certain degree abetted, by a journal hero that too eagerly lent 
itself to the propagation of any base ^lander against a political rival. The 
offender in this case, however, afterwards beggt‘d pardon on his knees, 
and successfully solicited a pecuniary favour from the man he had 
reviled ! 

Speaking of his eldest son, who is still living in Calcutta, ho told 
me that he never attempted by direct efforts of arguim nt, still less by 
ridicule or sarcasm, to bring him round to his own opinions, and that he 
was still, when he ha<l nearly attained iht‘ ago of manhood, worshipping 
his images of wood and stone; but said he, I invited him to study with me, 
and a.s his mind became enlarged, he gradually forsook these prejudices of 
ignorance and superstition. 

Persons who first met him in company, where political and literary 
subjects came under discussion, were astonished at tlie acquaintance he 
displayed with our institutions, our public men, and our literature: they 
were surprised to hear a native talking of the QuartrrUf and the Edinburgh 
— of Whigs ;ind Tories — oi Lord Liverpool and of Mz. Canning. There 
was something in the sparkling oratory of the latter that bad a peculiar 
charm for h;m, and indeed that statesman’s advocacy of the Catholic claims 
touched him nearly, for there was no subject (>n which he felt more keenly 
than on one which involved the great question of religious liberty ; he always 
reflected on the possibility of this country being made, like Ireland, another 
arena for the fierce contention of rival sects, owing to the adoption here of 
those principles against which Mr. Canning so successfully contended at 
home. 

In short, he was the enthusiastic advocate of liberty, civil and reIigiou8» 
all over the world, and watched with intense anxiety every indication of its 
retrogradation ; rejoicing in its success, and deploring every reverse it ex- 
perienced. When the Spanish Constitution was established, he and hiS 
enlightened friend Dwarkanauth Tagore, who were regarded as the leaders of 
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th© liberal party of the natives in India, gave a grand dinner in honor of the 
event. It was at one of these parties^ indeed, given by these distinguished 
natives, that Mr. Ferguson made one of those eloquent speeches which 
alas! were all sound and fury, signifying nothing: for he went to ISngland, 
and so entirely forgot his native friends and all his pledges to them, that he 
never attempted even to present their powerful appeal in behalf of the 
liberty of the press. But with Bammohun Boy the love of freedom was 
not a mere matter of impulse or momentary excitement, subsiding with the 
occasion that called it forth. It had sunk deeply into his heart, and so 
completely carried him away at times, that his own interests were entirely 
absorbed in it. When he heard the news of the French Be volution — the 
glorious Three Days, — so great was his enthusiasm that he could think and 
talk of nothing else, though it was the period of his separation from country 
and friends, too probably, and indeed, as it has actually fallen out, for ever. 

He did not, however, in his interest in European politics forget those of 
his own country, and as the period for the renewal of the charter 
approached, he made up his mind to undertake that voyage over so many 
thousand miles of ocean, so arduous to a native, who bad scarcely ever even 
crossed the sacred (langa in a boat, and who had still new prejudices to 
overcome, new privations to suffer, new trials to undergo, in making it, to 
which the Anglo-Indian is of course not subjected ; but his devotion to the 
cause triumphed over all obstacles, and has conquered all but death, to 
whose stern fiat we musi all alike submit. 

On ship-board liammohun Boy took liis meals in his own cabin, and at 
first suffered considerable inconvenience from the want of a separate fire- 
place; having nothing but a common earl hen choola on board. His servants, 
loo, fell desperately sea-sick, (though, as if his ardour supported him against 
it, he himself never felt this malady at all) and look p )Ssession of his cabin, 
never moving from it, and making it, as may bo easily conceived, no envi- 
able domicile; in fact, they compelled him to retreat to the lockers; but still 
the kindness of his nature would not allow him to remove them. The greater 
part of the day be read, chiefly, I believe, Sanskrit and Hebrew. In the 
forenoon and the evening he took an airing on deck, and always got involved 
in an animated discussion. After dinner, when the cloth was removed, and 
the dessert on tabic, he would come out of his cabin also, and join in the 
conversation and take a glass of wine. He was always cheerful, and so won 
upon the esteem of all on board, that tlicro was quite a competition who 
should pay him the most attention, and even the sailors seemed anxious to 
render him any little service in their power. In a gale of wind he would be 
upon deck, gazing at the foam* crested surges as they roared by the vessel, 
and admiring the sublimity of the scene. Dn one occasion I brought on 
deck the “ Ocean Slcctchrs/* and read to him the first piece, entitled “ The 
Breeze/' which though I am writing for the editor of the Literary Gazette, 
and the author of the poem, he must permit me to quote : — 

“ The distant haze, like clouds of silvery dust, 

Now sparkles in the sun. The freshening breeze 
Whitens the liquid plain ; and like a steed 
With proud impatience fired, the glorious ship 
Quick bounds exultant, and with rampant prow 
Off flings the flittering foam Around her wake, 

A radiant milky way, the sea birds weave 
Their circling flight, or slowly sweeping wide 
O’er boundless ocean, graze with drooping wing 
The brigbtly-orested waves. Each sudden surge, 

Up-dashedi apMars a momeniary tree 
Fringed with the hoar-frost of a wintry morn : 
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And theD, like blossoms from a breeze-stirred bough i 
The light spray strews the deep. 

How fitfully the feeble day-beams pierce 
* The veil of heaven 1 — On yon far line of light, 

That like a range of breakers, streaks the main* 

The ocean swan — the snow-white Albatross, 

Gleams like a dazzling foam-flake in the sun I 
Gaze upward — and behold, where parted clouds 
Disclose etiioreal depths, its dark-hued mate 
Hungs motionless on arch resembling wings, 

As though *tweie painted on the sky’s bine vault. 
Sprinkling the air, the speok-Jike ^letrels form 
A living shower 1 A while their pinions gray 
Mingle scarce seen among the misty eloiuls, 

Till suddenly their white breasts catch the light, 

And flash like si]\er stars 1 


He recognized at once the fidelity of this picture, although not much 
given to poetical reading. 

His equanimity was quite surprising. In more than one case every 
thing in his cabin was quite alioat, owing to the sea washing into the 
quarter-galley window' — but it never disturbed his serenity. If any thing 
threw him off his equilibrium of temperament, it was the prevalence of con- 
trary winds ; because of his great anxiety to get on, and his alarm lest the 
great question of the Company’s Charier should come on before he arrived 
in England. 

At the Cape he did not go ashore, except for an hour or two, and then 
only at the particular request of a friend at first owing to the sickoe*»s of 
his adopted son (who accompanied him to England, and who is still there), 
and afterwards to an accident he met with himself in returning on board 
the vessel, when in consequence of the carelessness of tiie dtficer on deck in 
not securing the gangway ladder, hi- got a full, from which he was lame for 
eighteen months afterwards. Indeed he nevc^r entirely recovered from it I 
Relieve, and it frequently gave him great pain. But no bodily suffering 
could repress his mental ardour. T.vo French frigates, under the revolu- 
tionary riag. the glorious tri-color, were lying in Table Bay ; and lame as 
he was, he would insist upon visiting them ; the sight of those colours, in- 
deed, seemed to kindle the flame of his enthusiasm and to render him 
insensible to pain. He would listen to no remonstrance, and accordingly 
went. His reception of course was worthy of the French character and of 
him, though he gave no time for any preparation. He was conducted over 
the vessels and endeavoured to convey, by the aid of interpreters, how 
much he was delighted to be under the banner that waved over their decks, 
— an evidence of the glorious triumph of right over might : and as he left 
the ve.sBels he repeated emphatically “Glory, glory, glory to France I “ 

Some of the most distinguished people at the Cape left their cards for 
him at the hotel, and some called on board but not the fiovernor. Per- 
haps it was contrary to etiquette ; but yet how insignificant in point of rank 
and influence was this Colonial Governor, compared with some of the great 
men of England and France, who afterwards crowded to pay homage to 
Bammobun Hoy, and thought the honour all on their side. 

As we approached England, his anxiety to know what was passing there 
beoame most urgent, and he implored the captain to lose no opportunity of 
speaking to any vessel outward-bound. At length, near the Equator, about 
a fortnight after he had passed St. Helena (where we did not 
touch) we fell in with a vessel which supplied us with papers, 
announcing the chafige of ministry, and his exultation at that 
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intelligence may be easily conceived. We talked of nothing 
else for days : but his was not the triumph of party or of a sectarian 
spirit — ^it was in its probably beneficial effects on the fate of India, that he 
regarded the event as a subject of triumph. When we got within a few 
days' sail of the Channel, we fell in with a vessel only four days out, that 
brought us intelligence of the extraordinary circumstance of the second 
reading of the Reform Bill beiog carried in the House in which the Tories 
had BO long commanded majorities, by a single vote ! It was evident, that 
the cause of Reform was progressing, and that a dissolution would insure 
the ultimate success of a measure which from its unexpected comprehen- 
siveness seemed to have united the suffrages of the whole country in favour 
of the Whig administration. Rammohun Roy was again elated with the 
prospects of the success of the great objects of his mission to England, and 
indeed of the general advance of the cause of liberty, which these events 
promised. A few days afterwards, at that eventful crisis of our history 
when the whole nation was in a state of excitement, the topic of conversa- 
tion in every drawing-room, in every club, and at every tea-table — the all- 
absorbing topic, was Reform : and the great question was fixed for a second 
reading — at that important and deeply interesting crisis, Rammohun Roy 
first landed in Great Britain. The effect of this contagious enthusiasm of a 
whole people in favour cf a great political change, upon such a mind, was 
of course electrifying, and he caught up the tone of the new society in 
which he found himself with so much ardour, that at one time I had fears 
that this fever of excitement, which led him to neglect all precautions, 
would prove too much for him, and that he would fall a victim to his zeal in 
a noble cause, ere he could strike a blow for it, in the very field in which 
the great battle was to be fought and won. 

His arrival was no sooner known in Liverpool, than every man of any 
distinction in the place hastened to call upon him; and he got into inextri- 
cable confusion with all his engagements, mak'ng half a dozen sometimes 
for the same evening, in spite of every attempt to keep him right by enter- 
ing them in tablets presented to him for the purpose, until at last people 
understood him so well that they never invited him until they had con- 
sulted his visiting list, and of course no one took offence at breaches of 
etiquette which were occasioned not so much by his ignorance of its laws, 
to which they were ascribed, as to the kindness of his nature, which made 
it painful (o him to refuse any one. He was out morning, noon and night, 
though the change of climate (wc reached Liverpool in April, in a rather 
backward spring) had brought on a slight cough, and he suffered much from 
his lameness, owing to the accident at the Cape, in ascending and descend- 
ing the stairs. Of course on all occasions, whether at breakfast or dinner, 
a number of persons was assembled to meet him, and he was constantly 
involved in animated discussions on politics or theology, which made him 
forgetful of time or fatigue. 

The first public place we attended was Dr. Grundy's Unitarian Chapel. 
I endeavoured, as the day was raw and chilly, to dissuade him from going, 
knowing that in a large lofty building, sitting for several hours, be would 
aggravate his cold, and perhaps suffer severely; but all remonstrance was 
vain, and accordingly we went to this place of worship with an amiable 
family of the name of Yates, who brought their carriage for us. The 
chapel was crowded. The sermon was judiciously adapted to the occasion, 
in exposition of the duty of unlimited charity in our judgments of the creeds 
of other men and of the principles of belief. I think, if I have not for- 
gotten it, it seemed to me, on the whole, rather too metaphysical, but not 
the less approved apparently by Rammohun Roy, who listened to it with 
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the most profound aitentirn, and afterwards expressed himself very much 
pleased with it. When the sermon was over, the scene that ensued was 
curious; instead of dispersing as usual, the congregation thronged up every 
avenue in crowding to get a near view of him as he passed out; indeed, his 
own attention A*as arrested by an object which deeply affected him; a mural 
tablet to the memory of Mr. Tait, an amiable member of this community, 
who died here some years ago, was pointed out to him, and he was 
unable for some moments to recover the shock which it occasioned him by 
viv'dly recalling the loss of a dear and intimate friend. When he did, he 
attempted to express his feelings, and as he did so with propriety, though 
with hesitation, the surprize and excitement of the crowd at hearing a 
native of India address them in their native tongue, was extreme, and it 
was near an hour after the service terminated ere we could make our way 
out of church, through this dense throng ; indeed, we should have been 
detained longer if one of the Mr. Yates's had not got upon a seat and 
addressed the people, explaining that their distinguished visitor was in 
delicate health and lame from an accident. All this time he was standing 
and suffering much pain; and at length, as we made our way out of the 
chapel, he had to shake hands with many who had waited for that purpose. 
To some his adopted son was scarcely less an object of curiosity, and to him 
it was fine fun ; he seemed to enjoy being stared at, amazingly. 

In the evening he went to hear the Jteverend Mr. Scoresby, the son of 
the celebrated arctic navigator, who was also a sailor himself at one time, 
and is a man of great scientific reputation, though now of the established 
Church and of the evangelical sect. As a preacher, I believe this gentle- 
man is chiefly remarkable for his earnestness, though the experience of his 
early life in some of the sublimest scenes of nature, and his adventures in 
the frozen seas in whaling, as well as his scientific researches, supply him 
with varied and striking illustrations, in the application of vifhich I am told 
he exhibits much skill and judgment. liarnmohun Roy spoke in terms of 
admiration of his preaching. 

Among the first to pay their respects to my lamented friend were 
three of the sons of the celebrated William Roscoe, the elegant historian 
of the Medici, of whom Washington Irving’ says in his brief but 
beautiful sketch of him, that “ wherever you go in Liverpool, you 
perceive traces of his footsteps in all that is elegant and liberal." lliey 
came not merely on their own account, but charged with an affectionate 
greeting from their eminent and amiable parent, who had already, on the very 
day of our arrival, sent a note to Rammohun Roy at the hotel, acquainting 
him of the interesting fact that he (Mr. R.) had some time previously 
written him a letter, addressed to Calcutta (which had crossed him in the 
voyage) accompanied by a copy of all his works, in token of his adniiration 
of the zeal, and worth, and talent of his Hindoo collahorateur, in the gi-eat 
cause of reform and philanthropy. The note was a very touching and 
characteristic communication, and was immediately acknowleged by the 
warmest expressions of admiration and regard for its gifted and amiable 
author. jSlr. Roscoe had not, 1 think, for years quitted his apartment, 
being troubled with a paralytic affection, which confined him to the 
recumbent posture; and latterly be bad not been in the habit of seeing any 
but bis most intimate friends. 

The interview, I learned, at which none but the two distinguished 
individuals and one of Mr. Roscoe’s sons were present, was deeply affecting ; 
and indeed Bammohun Boy felt it so much, that be could not speak about 
it* 1 believe they both wept with mingled emotions of joy and sonrow, 
which will be appreciated only by those who can understand how muOb 
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there was in the circumstances of the case to touch the hearts of two men 
of such ardent and enthusiastic minds. Mr. Boscoe had looked forward to 
this event as one of those contingencies which was scarcely within the range 
of probability, and when it came to pass, be was scarcely prepared for it. 
He bad long been acquainted with Hammohun Boy s reputation, with bis 
writings, and his patriotic and philanthropic views, which found an echo in 
bis own enlightened mind and generous heart, and perhaps even magnifying 
all the obstacles which a Hindoo has to surmount ere he can present such 
claims to our admiration, the great Boscoe considered bis native friend a 
being to whom even he should look up with the sort of reverence which 
extraordinary talent, worth, and devo^edness ever command. Then again 
the reflection could not escape them both, that this delightful interchange 
of ennobling sentiment must HO«in be rerrninated by the relentless decree 
of the grim tyrant who seemed already to have visibly asserted his power 
over one of them. In short, they felt that in all probability this was their 
first and last interview on this side of eternity, and so it proved ; for 
Hammohun Boy remained only a few days in Liverpool, leaving it with the 
avowed intention of speedily returning to it. He heard of Mr. Boscoe’s 
death while residing in London. 

His introduction to the celebrated Boscoe took place, as I have men- 
tioned, upstairs (at the well-known house in Lorige Lane), but the room 
below was crowded with all the most distinguishi^d persons in Liverpool, of 
almost every creed and profession. A great many ladies were present, and 
among these was Miss Boscoe, who appeared to inherit much of her father's 
enthusiasm and elevation of mind. All were eager in their inquiries, about 
his title, ill's opinions, his habits, his objects in visiting England, &c., until 
he returned into the lower room, when, after recovering from the effects 
of his interview .with the great and good man abov»', he immediately got into 
a very animated discussion with Miss Boscoe and some other ladies. In 
general, these friendly colloquies took a political or religious turn. Tj hear 
a Brahmin zealously advocating Beform, and with an earnestness and 
emphasis that bespoke his sincerity, expatiating ou the blessings of civl and 
religious liberty, of course, amazed our countrymen, and perhaps they were 
not less surprised if the discussion took a religious direction, to find him 
quoting text upon text, with the utmost facility, and proving himself more 
familiar wdth their sacred books than themselves ; while the suavity of his 
manners delighted as much as his acuteness and acquirements surprised 
bis auditors. 

The wealthy and esteemed Quakers, the Croppers and Bensons, paid 
him a great deal of attention, and at their hospitable mansions, where 
there was a display of eloquence and a luxury of living, that seemed '’carcely 
accordant with the simplicity of their peculiar sect, he met with persons of 
all faiths. Indeed, it is a fact honorable to the inhabitants of Liverpool 
that there is a greater absence of the sectarian spirit, than I have witnessed 
in any other town in England. 

At one of these Quaker's parties there were present high Churchmen, 
Baptists, UnitariauB. and Deists, all mingling in perfect harmony and 
Christian charity. On one of these occasions, Bammohun Boy, with a 
nahetd, which particularly amused the Beverend Mr. Scoresby, I re- 
collect, attacked the Quaker practice of not paying their ministers. “ ihe 
labourer," said he, ‘ is worthy of his hire; if your preachers do their duty, 
why not remumerate them? " "Because," he was answered, "they are 
sufficiently rewarded in discharging it, seeing that none enter on that holy 
vocation without they have a call to this labour of love to bring souls to 
Christ. If they are in want, we relieve them as we do all worthy brethren 
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in the faith; but we hold it to he inconsistent with the gospel to hold out 41 ie 
temptation of lucre to the ministers of religion/' It seemed tome that 
my friend had rather the worst of the argument; though he still continued 
it. Mr. Scoresby, on the contrary, fancied him triumphant, I believe; 
as least as soon as he heard him quote “the labourer is worthy of his 
hire," he exclaimed, “ Good, very true," and abruptly terminating an in- 
teresting conversation in which I had been engaged with him, he rose and 
approached the disputants at the other end of the room, so eagerly, that 
I thought be was going to take part in the discussion; but he had the good 
taste to remain merely an attentive auditor. 

On questions of religious faith Bammohun Eoy was in general too 
pliant, perhaps from the excessive fear of giving offence or wounding the 
feelings of any body, which accounts for the controversy which has arisen 
about his religious opinions. In fact, no matter what the creed of the 
parties with whom he conversed on such subjects, he was sure to impress 
them with an idea either that he was of thAr peculiar faith, or that they 
had converted him to it. A lady once observed to me, that she was re- 
joiced to find that he was a sincere Trinitarian, and that he had merely 
gone to Unitarian places of worship from curiosity as he had attended 
Quaker’s meetings, the Jewi^h synagogue, &c. 

On one occasion, a gentlemen in Liverpool. Mr. William Rathbone, 
(there is no reason I think for c'mcealing his name) expressed a very 
great anxiety to hear his real opinions on religion, and invited him for that 
purpose to a quiet family tea-party. Mr. Rathbone is a Unitarian 
Christian, and very sincere in his own creel; but at the same time, very 
tolerant of all other creeds, and of this he emphatically assured Rammohun 
Roy, that noax^in his house would take oBence at qny opinions he 
might avow. On going to Mr. Rathbone ’s, we foun 1 that there was, as 
he had promised, no one present but his family, save Spurzheim. the 
celebrated phrenologist, who was living in the house; and there seemed 
no reason for any disguise of my friend’s views, nor did he I believe intend 
any. He entered freely into conversation with Spurzheim, until all of 
a sudden he seemed to fancy that Mr. R’s mother, a very elderly lady, 
mi^^ht perhap.s, be of a rliffi-rent persuasion from the rest of the family, and 
less tolerant, and he drew in, and expre sed some opinion at variance with 
the view he was snppo-ed to enteitam ; wh»n Spu»zheim, with that quick- 
ness and good humour for which he is remarkable, immediately replied, 

“ I shall not ask you, my friend, to yield to m> arguments, but to an 
autborit} for wdi.ch in this hnu.se we have a very high respect,'’ and 
rising, he brought from another table Rammohun Roy's *’ Precepts of 
Je*>us” and read a pa-^'-age that directly c. ntradicted the opinions the 
author of the book had i he moment before expressed! The conversatun 
afterwards took a g^neral turn, and Mr. R's curiosity was disappointed. 

Spurzhe.m and Hammohun Roy met very often, and as another ex- 
ample of the frankness with which be expressed his opinions on all subjeots 
except religion, I may mention, that he never hesitated to laugh at the 
science of the great phrenologist, who parried his thrusts with infinite 
skill and good nature, always assuring him that if he would only study 
the facts on which it rested, he would change his opinion. He was very 
anxious to get a cast of the head of Rammohun Roy, but felt delioate 
in asking him to bare bis cranium for the purpose, having been informed 
of the strong prejudice natives of India had to uncover their heads 
in the presence of strangers : he was at least promised, however, that be 
should be permitted to take one; but the promise was not fulfilled, 
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While he was at Liverpool he received a call from a gentleman with 
w^m he was much amused ; his visitor, a retired Indian Cjfficer, of the 
olo^chooli with a squat figure, a jolly face, and a cc nscious smile of self* 
satnfaction playing on his ftaturen, was much more gifted with good nature 
than good sense or good taste. As soon as he saw the Hindoo philosoplier, 
he began addressing him in that elegant dialect in which Europeans in this 
country make their coup d'eaaai in Eastern languages. “ licha^ ioom 
Bengali, hum Bengali ioom Bengali — well, Kyea hy, Sahib?'* Then 
turning to the young Baja, who was present, ** Ah chuckera, (chockera), 
well, Wfna turraa?" (or rather traaa, as he made it) kysa mulk {moolug). 
Utcha hy? and so on; to all which Rammohun gracefully bowed. At 
length the gallant officer was informed, that the gentleman he was address- 
ing, spoke English as well as he did (in truth he spoke it much more cl rrect* 
ly). It appeared that he came as a delegate from no less a potentate than the 
mayor, who fearful of compromising his dignity by calling himself, had 
deputed a friend to suggest the propriety of the distinguished stranger’s 
calling upon his high civil functionary, and to him that if he did, the honour 
would be acknowledged by an invite to a Lord Mayor’s dinner ; and the 
intimation was delivered, with an air of importance, which seemed to imply, 
‘‘Think of that, Master Brooke I ” it happened, however, that the party 
he addressed, had not formed exactly the same lofty estimate of its im- 
portance as his visitor, and therefore declined the intimation with cold 
ingratitude, and when the Major was gone, he vowed, using an emphatic 
English expression, that if the mayor wanted to see him, he might call 
upon him, as his superiors had done, and as it seemed to me, that hospi- 
tality, propriety, and good feeling demanded; but mayors are not always, 
it must be confessed, possessed of taste. 

^ — ** Unless it be 

* For calif aah or calipee.” 

And so our friend lost the oppportuniiy of making his bow to the mayor of 
Liverpool I 

Eammohun Boy’s stay in Liverpool was purposely shortened, in order 
that he might be present in the House of Commous on the second reading 
of the Beform Bill, about which he was deeply anxious. His euthusiasm 
on that subject, however, did not prevent him from observing the evidences 
of wealth and high civilization which the country presented, as he travelled 
up to London, and especially the contrast to India it exhibited, in the 
enclosure of every meadow and every field of cultivated land. The country 
seats, the beautiful prospects, the roads, the bridges, the canals, the innu- 
merable public vehicles, we passed, all attracted his attention and admira- 
tion and were eagerly pointed out by him to his adopted son, as the fruits 
of knowledge, industry, and public spirit, to which England owed her proud 
pre eminence amongst the nations of the earth, and as objects which ought 
to excite in him a noble emulation. His journey by the steam trains from 
Liverpool has been described in a letter published here two years ago, and 
need not be repeated. 

The scene at Manchester, when he visited tho great manufactures, was 
very amusing. All the workmen, I believe, struck work, and men, women, 
and children rushed in crowds to see the King of Ingec I Many of the “ great 
unwashed” insisted upon shaking hands with him; some of the ladies, 
wTio had not stayed to make their toilets very carefully, wished to embrace 
him, and he with difficulty escaped an honor which he by no means desider* 
ated. 7he ajA o^ the police was required to make way for him to the 
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factories, and when he had entered, it was necessary to close and bolt the 
gate to keep out the mob. On one occasion, they had nearly sucoeedeiMn 
following in. After shaking hands with hundreds of them, he turned round 
and addressed them, hoping they would all support the King and his 
Ministers in Obtaining Eeform; so happily had be caught the spirit of the 
people. He was answered with loud shouts, ** The King and Reform for 
ever.’* 

On the road to London, wherever he stopped, the inn was surrounded; 
and at one place, the John Bull landlord, who had picked up a few words 
of French ^hich he pronoiioced vilely of course, would persist in attempting 
to speak to him in that Jangung^^ though he S' on found there was no 
necessity for it. Mounseur je parli Fraunchay, cowmon voo portee voo?” 
The landlord being such a linguist was the oracle of the place, I suppose, 
ard he explained to the gaping auditors that 7/ppoo iSabc had come to 
England for to visit King William.” 

He arrived in London at night, and was set down at some filthy 
inn near Newgate Street, where he intended to remain till morning; 
but going up to his allotted bedroom, the closeness and abominable odours 
that saluted his sense of smelling, induced him instantly to order a coach 
and set off to the Adelphi Hotel, where he arrived at 10 o’clock at night. 
He could not be prevailed on to write to his friend.s in London to apprise 
them of the day in which h»^ should reach it. but some gentleman of the 
Ea^t India Committee had done that for him; still no one knew where to 
meet him and Mr. Crawfurd had prepared rooms for him at Long's Hotel 
in Bond-street: yet, strange to say. long after he had retired to rest, the 
venerable Bentham, who bad not for many years called on any one, or left 
his house, I believe, except to take his habitual walk in his garden, found 
his way to the hotel, and left a characteristic note for him. “Jeremy 
Bentham to his friend E^mmohun Roy.” Alas I he also is now gune to 
that bourne whence no traveller returns. Bentham, Eoscoc, Eammohun 
Roy — these are names that will go down to posterity as those of the bene- 
factors of the human race, and the most extraordinary men of their age. 

As soon as it was kno\vn in London that the great Brahmin philosopher 
had arrived, the most distinguished men in the country crowded to pay 
their respect to him: and he had scarcely got into bis lodgings in Regent 
Street when his door was besieged with carriages from 11 in the morning 
till 4 in the afternoon, until this constant state of excitement (for he 
caught the tone of the day, and vehemently discussed politics with every 
one), actually made him ill, and confined him to his room, indeed to his 
bed almost, when his physicians gave positive orders to his footman not to 
admit visitors; of course not a few of these appreciated his character and 
attainments : but there were too many who sought only tc lionize him, and 
turn him to account as an attraction to fill their rooms at their routes (sic. 
routs) or soirees. The old Dowager Countess of Cork, who assembles the 
literary, the scientific, the religious, and all sorts of characters of distinctioxif 
by turns, was among the earlic.st of bis pressing inviters. 

The Directors, the Kings of tbe East, who bad countenanced the 
persecution of a near relative of his by their servants, eagerly paid their 
court to him, and laboured very anxiously to convince him how earnest 
thi-y were to promote the good of the people of India. It was curious to 
witness also the sycoi)h8nt adulation he received from some of those 
retired Indians, who, when here, bad spoken of him with contempt^ and 
who would have felt their dignity offended if he had ventured to ascend 
their stairs without taking off his shoes. Ex-councillors and judges, even 
ex-govemors were all forward to claim to the honour of his acquaintemee I 
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In fact, tbe scene was stranf^e and ludicrous, like some of those changes 
which the Harlequin in the Pantomime effects by a touch of his wand. 

Among the distinguished visitors who really sought his acquaintance 
with a view to acquire information for an important purpose was Sir 
Wilmot Horton, then appointed to the situation of Governor of Ceylon on 
which he has since conferred so much advantage and done so much honor 
to himself. Sir Wilmot was introduced to him I think by Sir Henry 
Strachey, a name that now belongs to Indian history. 

It is a curious fact that my lamented friend was for a considerable 
time much more in Tory than in Whig circles; because, I suppose, that 
parry with its usual alertness and activity, had been the first to pay court 
to him; but I confess I could scarcely forgive his being intri duced into the 
House of Ijords by the Duke of Cumberland. In politics, however, he 
never disguised his opinions, but attacked h»s Tory friends with great 
vehemence, without any hesitation. I was present one day when he had 
a long controversy with the Honorable Stuart Wortley on the Reform Bill, 
in which his opponent, a handsome and most gt-ntlemanly young man, by 
the way, and of most pleasing manners, insisted upon it, that no man could 
be a judge of the question who had not studied the practical working of our 
glorious theory, and made himself master not only of the principles of the 
Bill, but of every item of it from tbe preamble to the las»t borough in 
schedule F. 

The next amusing instance I remember of his extraordinary bluntness 
with his Tory friends occurred at an interview with Sir Edward Hyde East, 
whose name appeared on one of the minorities on the great que.-'tion. 
** Indeed, I am very much shocked said he, “ to see your name on the 
list of those — vagabonds,** (1 think he said; but he used a coarse word, 
which he of course immediately recalled), who voted against the Bill last 
n^ht. Woolrich Whitmore, who was present, enjoyed the Honorable 
Baronet's confusion, but his courtier habit soon enabled him to recover from 
it, and parry the thrust with a card of invitation. 

The influence which Rammohun Roy obtained over the first men in 
the kingdom, of all parties, was extraordinary. An urgent letter oi his 
prevented the Tory Peers from opposing the Indian Jury Bill, and indeed 
on all questions of Indian policy he was regarded as quite an authority : 
though the Company's influence or the weakness of the Ministry must 
finally have prevailed against him. With Lord Brougham he was on 
terms of the closest and most confidential intimacy ; and, in short, he was 
honored and esteemed by men of the most opposite opinions. 

It is stated in a London paper, in an article published since his death, 
that be was a republican in politics. I believe this to be a mistake, if it 
respected England. He admired republicanism in tbe abstract, and 
thought that in America it worked well. He had a great partiality for that 
country, where he had many friends, and which he certainly intended to 
visit ; and I have been informed, that it was resolved to receive him 
throughout the Union as a national visitor. 

Of his religious opinions all lean say with confidence is that he certainly 
was not on “ Atheistical Brahmin," but a devout believer in Divine Provi- 
dence, and assuredly a most devoted advocate of Christian morality. 
He was a member of a Unitairan Society here, and appears from the last 
accounts to have died in that faith. 

His style of living in general was perfectly unostentatious ; except 
for a short time, about three months, when he had yielded to advice, that 
was any thing but disinterested, and taken up his residence in a most magni- 
ficent abode in Cumberland Terrace, Begent*s Pork, where he lived extra- 
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vagaotly ; but bis good sense soon prevailed over this folly ; he reflected 
that men whose good opinions were worth having, who oi uid appreciate 
his higher claims to esteem, would not ret-pi-ct him the more for this dis- 
play and lavish esrpenditure, which, indeed his means were not adequate 
to maintain for«a long period ; and he abandoned this splendid mansion, and 
went to live with Mr. Hare, the brother of Mr. David Hare of Calcutta, 
in Bedford Square, where he continued while he was in London. He kept 
a plain chariot with n coachman and footman in neat liveries ; in fact, 
adopted and adhered to the 8t}le of a private gentleman, of moderate 
fortune ; though still courted by the first men in the kingdom. It has 
been said that he had never enjoyed health in this country. This is a 
mistake: he had suffered occasionally from illness, but 1 often heard him 
declare that he was ^urpnsed to find the climate agree with him so well, 
and that he felt better and stronger than vhen in India. 

Bammohun Boy surpassed the generality of his countrymen in his 
personal appearance, almost as much as in his mental powers. In bis 
prime of manlK od his figure was beyond the common height, and was 
stout and muscular in pr< portion. His countenance was an expression of 
blended dignity and benevc.lencc, that chaimed at first sight, and put bis 
visitors at their ease while it cbeckt d an irre\erent familiarity. In the 
latter part of his life, which closed in his sixtieth year, his manly figure 
began to droop, perhaps not so much fn.m age as the weight of thought and 
the toil of study. But his fine dark eye, though it lo>t something of its 
fire, retained its intelligence and amenity to the last 

It is time to close this communication, for I have already occupied too 
large a space with these imperfect reminiscences and hasty remarks, and I 
will only add, therefore, that whatever may have been his errors, he dis- 
played high moral qualities, extraordinary intellectual attainments, and a 
zeal and enthusiasm in a noble cause that has never been surpassed — in 
short, that his death has been justly described as a Public Calamity^ — An 
Irreparable Loss to the People of India, 

J. S.* 


P. S . — The writer of this article feels it necessary to remind the reader, that there 
is not any pretention in it tu any thing like a regular sketch of Rammohiin Roy. and that 
in recording titese reminiscences hastily thrown together, he has bad neither note*hook 
nor journal to refer to, having kept none. It was thought desirable that they aliould 
appear in this week, and therefore the writer has been an ible to devot') to them the time 
which he would otherwise have been disposed to bestow on such a subject. 


* Extract from the India Gazette, Calcutta, Tuesday, February IB, 1884, 
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The Romance of Painting. 

^ Modern art is ^rreatly indebted to FrancOf particularly to such painters of outstanding 
genius as Millet and Corot. Tillers of the soil were Millet's favourite models, and be laised 
these simple folk to epic grandeur, for he revealed the souls of his subjects and recorded the 
remarkable di.nity and solemnity wt*ich labour engraves upon the peasant's face Walking 
one evening through the fields of Barbizon, he saw a church spire in the distance and two 
peasants reverently bending their beads at the first notes of the Aogelus. and thus was inspired 
the famous picture known as " The Angelus." 

But Millet w»s not entirely satisfied with the work. He had higher aspirations than 
making money. He found his greatest joy in creating, and in creating be passed his 
remarkably interesting life 

In 1849 Millet went to Barbizon, a village near Fontainebleau, and there gave expression 
to his genius in works which have earned for him the title, ** The Epic Painter of Rusticity.'* 
The previous year he had contributed two pictures to the Salon which had been greatly 
admired. One of the works, “ The Winnower," was purchased by M. Ledru-Bollin who 
was then at the head of the Administration of Fine Arts. But while all Paris was talking of 
his picture the painter and his wife were HctuuHy without food or firewood. A neighbour 
discovered their pitiable plight, a d sent word to their friends. A fellow artist fastened to 
the office uf the Adminidtrarion of Fine Arta and obtained a grant of 100 francs, wh.ch he 
took at once to M llet's lodgings. It was a cold evening toward the end of March. The 
painter was sitting on a box in his studio, shivering with cold. Th re was no fire in the 
room and nothing to eat. When the money whs handed to the artist he said. *' Thank yon. 
It has come in time. ,We have not eaten anythii g for two days.” 

Bur Millet, as we have seen, had the cousoIatJon of one who creates and as time went 
on he was more than satisfied with his lot. Shortly before hi'i death in 1875 he said ; ** It 
is such a pity. I should like to go ou working a little longer." 


Phe Corot 

Next to Millet, the most famous painter of the Barbizon school is Jean Rapriste Corot, 
known affectionately among hjs ftllow paii-ters as ' ! ere Corot " His nature was pilre and 
simple and remarkably lovable. Be lived tor bis art ai d was ne\er ha) pier than when 
painting. After working on one <'f bis lieautiful landscapes until evening, he would say ; 
*' Well, T mint stop. My heavenly Father has put oui my lamp." 

Hia genius was not revealed very early in life. But the power to paint waa, he found 
strong within him fo. bis fir'*!, picture was a success. In aftfr y« ars he showed the work to 
his friend exclannimr : " It is as yt ung as ever; it marks the time an ) tl e hour when I 
did it." As the years advanced ho grew deeper imd deepiT in love with bis art. and often 
exclaimed : " I hope with all my heart there will be painting in heaven." 


Rosa Bonheur 

Another French artist whose work has exercised a strong influence upon modern painting 
is the famous Rosa Bonheur. She was horn in 1822, the child of a teacher of drawing, who 
gave her instruction very early in life. But Rosa bad her own methods of study, and once 
relat'd bow with long strips of paper and scissora she cut out shepherds, dogs cows aud sheep, 
and how from her earliest years she drew outlines uf all kinds of aniuisls on the walls of her 
father's studio. Every Sunday she went a walk with her father to the outskirts of Paris, 
noting every form and featnre of the countryside^sky and clouds, grass and flowers and 
trees, and the cattle in the fields. 

Ont of her close application to her work grew in course of time such splendid pictures as 
Pioughiny in the Nmrnaia " and The Borae Fair." 
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Famous English Painters 

But we must dow turn to Euf^Iand aod such artists of geuius as Turner in 
landscape painting and Reynolds in portraiture. Turner was torn in 1775, in the house of a 
humble barber nedr the Strand. His father had a number of artists among h a customers, 
and the buy was led to try his hand at drawing. His earliest known drawing dates from his 
ninth year — » sketch rich iu promise. He continued to make wonderful pi'ngiess, and in 
178W he entered the Academy schools and was admitted into the studio of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. Two ye.irs later he exhibited at the Academy, and when only serenteen set up a 
studio where he gave lessons in drawing 

Sir Joshua Reynolds gave instruction, as we have seen, to Turner. But Sir Joshua was 
very different both as a man and an artist from the eccentric genius who painted ** Crossing 
the Brook ” and many other pictures of surpassing brilliance. Turner often ** painted like 
a man in a trance.” Reynolds was a clearheaded nietbodical painter. He had, however, a 
wonderful sense of beauiy and acquired great skill with bis brushes. Under his guidance 
portrait painting in Ens^lund rose tu its highest p int of excellence, and to the credit of 
Englisii art is placed a long line of such painters of outstanding skill as Gainsborough, 
Raeburn. Upie, Ron»n»y. and Lawience. 

lo the same splrndid bne of portrait painters follow Sir William Orpen, Sir John Lavery 
and Aug ust' s John. Of the last-named artist it has been said that he looks like Velasquez 
aud paints like Rubens. Certainly there ia great force and life in John's paiuting, and he 
delights in the luminous lights and rich shadows associated with the Elemish master. 


BriUiant Brush work 

Sargent also ranks high among modern portrait painters. Indeed, it is claimed that, 
for yeirs as a portrait painter he towered above all moderns,*' and he certainly had great 
dexterity and pow«>r. His work, however, was not limited to port* uits. Toward the end 
of hi 3 li*e he devoted m.»8t of his time to painting just what he fancied — “ olive orchards, 
mountains, lakes lurking in hills glorions in colour, radiant with movement and 
atmosphere ” In these later works we see the k nd of free ai d vigorous handling that also 
makes th works of M urmings su intei.i-eiy alive. 

But Muniiings is pre-eniinenil) a pamier of horses, and of such pictures as ** Epsom 
Downs,” whirli is in the Nutional Gallery at Millbank known as the,' Tate Gallery.” In 
the picture named the spirited horse is the priDcip.il feature, but every part of the romantic 
sub vet is full of life and movement. For instance, the gipsy woman who stands with her 
arms testing on i er hips appears to *' throb with life.” And bow vigoiously the sky aud 
fleeting clouds ^nd moving shadow's are rendered 1 

(E. Walters— Great Thoughts.) 


Fiction taken from Fact. 

In creative fiction the author generally relies for his characters on one of three sources — 
imagination, reality, or a min^^iing of ibese two. 

1 bat stark reality seldom provides a character which can be transferred untouched to 
the written f aj^e, is well known, but there are endless cases where only the slightest adapta- 
tion has been necessary. 


Co an Doyle 

We are all familiar with the famous original of*' Alice in Wonderland,” and perhaps 
witli Sherlock Holmes's relation to Or. Bell. But this example of L)r. Dell's powers of 
deduction is not, 1 think, so well known. 

Oue dav, examining a patient whom he had never before met, he asked : 

“ Well, my man you've served in the Army 7 
Aye, sir.** 

•* Nut very long discharged? '* 

No, sir.*’ 

It was a Highland regiment?” 

“ Aye, Sir.” 

** A DOD-commissioued officer? ” 

Aye, sir.” 

** Stationed at Barbados ? '* 

•• Aye, eir.*' 
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Tuming to his studeoti, Dr. 1^11 explained : Too see, the man is respectfol hot does 
Dot remove his hat. They do not in the Army, bat he would have learned civilian ways had 
he been long discharged. 

" He has an air of authority and he is obviously Scottish. As to Barbados^ his com- 
plaint is elephantiasis, which is West Indian and not British.'* 

In his book, Memories and Adventures," Conan Doyle comments : ** It is no wonder 
that after the study of such a character I used and amplified his methods when, in later life, 

I tried to build up a scientific detective who solved cases on his own merits, and not through 
the folly of the criminal." 


Arnold Bennett 

found characters for his books in every street and house he visited. Coupled with 
astute observation went a chastening imagination which smoothed the corners of his rough- 
hewn blocks and made them perfectly fit the whole. 

"The Card," “ The Old Wives* Tale,** " The Regent” and " Anna of the Five 
Town,” all contain such characters. They are quite easy to detect. Bennett never tampered 
overmuch with bis originals. 

Then there is Mr. Harold K. Hales, more familiar as Henry Machin in the racy pages 
of "The Card.” 

Hales and Bennett knew one another years before Bennett became famous as a novelist. 
They went to school together. When he left. Hales bought a cycle shop. 

Then, with the advent of motor -cars, his shop became a garage. Following which be 
led a most exciting life. 

In the early days of dying, Mr. Hales bought a fifty hor^-power monoplane. His first 
flight was disastrous. He climbed some eighty feet into the air and then the machine got 
out of control and he crashed. After aeroplanes he tried balloons, followed those with air- 
ships, then went on to acting, joined up during the War. had a thousand incredible adven- 
tures abroad, and now sits in the House of Commons as M. P. for Hanley. 


Rudyard Kipling 

• 

Kipling's " Stalky & Go.** contains a wealth of " real-life '* characters. Set at the 
United Services College, Westward Ho I it is not difficult to find originals for people like the 
Rev. John Gillett, Mr. King and Hefly. Apart from these minor characters, however, there 
were the faujous tbree^McIurk, Beetle and Stalky. G. C. Beresfoid, now a London photo- 
grapher, was McTurk. Beetle, Kipling himself. Stalky is generally accredited to Mujor- 
Ueiieral L. C. Dunstervilie, although ho himself doubts the relation. 

" I shared study No. 5 ut Westward Hoi with Beresford and Kipling,” he remarks, 
” but I am far from claiming to be Stalky, who is the most fictitious of the three characters. 
1 would much prefer to believe that the characters Beetle and McTurk are fairly close to the 
originals, whereas there never was a Stalky.” 

Nevertheless, the likeness is iiuinistakuble, and, whatever Major-General Dunstervilie 
may say to the contrary. I, at least, shall always belie\e that he was the original Stalky. 


J. M. Barrie 

The story of Peter Fan's origin Sir James Barrie has himself told in the dedication of 
the play to the Davies boys. Peter Davies, the publisher, is of course the original Peter 
Pan. 

Barrie used to take the boys down to his country home. Black Lake Cottage, in Surrey. 
From their adventures, grave and gay, roistering round the grounds and pirating on the lake, 
came some of the wonderful stories of Peter Pan. so very long ago a small book of 

Barrie's, called ” The Boy Casta ways of Black Lake Island," was still preserved. Where 
is it uow ? No one seems to know. A sub-title further explained the hookas " a record of 
the terrible adventures of three brothers in the summer of 1901, faithfully set forth by 
No. 3.** 

Peter Davies is of coarse still alive, and rather paradoxically, remembering that he was 
Peter Pan, a son was recently born to him. 

At some time in their writings, Dickens, Tolstoy, Meredith, De*oe, and a whole host of 
others borrowed raw material frpm life, 

10 
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More recently Galsworthy, George Moorci Priestley, Golding, Sir Philip Gibbs, the 
Countess BarcynBks— and endless others — baire used the sanie method. 

Id one of her latest books the Countess Barcynska has a character closely resembling Sar 
Nicol, the famous Welsh bard. 

From the artistic viewpoint it is difficult to determine whether it is best to draw com- 
pletely from imagihation, completely from life or from a mingling of the twain, but it is 
undeniable that the character taken from life and rounded by imagination generally becomes 
far more real and convincing than those otherwise conceived. 

Again, with the real life protagonists, character is given precedence to plot because, 
inevitably, what they are conditions what they do. Thus the higher standards of creative 
writing are better satisfied by characters drawn from life. 

(H. V, Bbomr— Great Thoughts.) 


Some Literary TVeasore Trove 

The Life of Johnson ** 

A game of croquet played at Malahide Castle, County Dublin, Ireland, led to the 
discovery of a priceless collection of Boswell manuscripts, including one hundred and seven 
pages of “ The Life of Johnson.** Lord Talbot de Malahide is Boswell’s great-great-grand- 
son. and when lie parted some years ago with what was known a ^ the '* ebony cabinet j* 
collection of Boswell manuscripts, it was thought that every existing paper of Johnson's 
biographer had been located. 

One day, however, guests at the Castle decided they would like to play croquet, and Lady 
Talbot sent servants to hunt for long-unused mallets in a dark dungeon. They turned out 
two boxes, one containing a croquet set, the other a pile of yellow papers, which included 
the entire manuscript of his ** Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides." Until this discovery was 
made it was thought that only sixteen pages of the original script of the " Life " had sur- 
vived the neglect of Boswell's children, and the discovery of over a hundred more was a great 
event. As £16.000 has been offered for the sixteen-page fragment, some idea may be formed 
of the value of this literary treasure-trove found iu a dungeon. 


The Pilgrim's Progress " 


Mr. Bosenbach, the famous American book buyer, tells in his " Books and Bidders " the 
story of a first editioo of '* The Pilfirrim's Progress " be possesses. It belonged originally to a 
barber who plied his trade in Durby, and had been bequeathed to him, along with the shop, 
business and the furniture, when his father died. As most of the books he possessed were 
old and quaint-looking, cuntomers had often suggested that 'they might be valuable, but 
the barber shrugged bis shoulders and said be had plenty to do without ebasiug about trying 
to sell old worn-out books. 

Then came a day when the barber's wife fell sick, and the barber not only sent for the 
doctor, but ransacked his old bookshelf for something for his wife to read in bed. When 
the doctor arrived, he fornd her bed strewn with ababby-looking books and his patient reading 
The Pilgrim’s Progress.’' The doctor without being an expert, was interested in old books 
and be felt that there was something unusual about this copy, and insisted upon its being 
sent to Sotheby's. 

Presently there arrived at Sotheby's a package and a letter writtc n and addressed in 
an illiterate hand. It was from the barber, who was apologetic about bothering Loudon 
folk with a book which was probably worth nothing; but there is nothing to show what his 
emotional reaction was when the reply came saying that hia old book was worth at least 
£900, and would be included in the next sale. Probably the barber had got past the stage 
of surprise when he got tho news that bis old copy of " The Pilgrim's Progress " had fetched 
£2,500, for that was the price Mr. Bosenbach paid for it. 

Even well-instructed people think Bunyan wrote but three books, whilst the truth ia 
•• that be wrote some sixty books and tracts. One of tbeae, published in the year 1686, was a 
Book for Boys and Girls,*’ of which, until recently, the copy in the Britiah Muaeum was 
aoppoeed to be a unique apeeiroeo, the only one extant I Think then what the finding of 
another would mean | The very idea of such luck makes every bibliophile dizzy. Yet &at 
piece of unbelievable luck came to a Hemel Hempstead girl who worked in the local post 
offioo* 

Mre'. Miller, her mother, twenty-five years before, had bought some old books at a sale, 
in a job-lot, for half a crown. Most of them were dear at a price, but one of them wae real 
treaeute-irove, hidden away on tbe little bookshelf for a quarter of a century. Fortunately 
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a neighbour of Miss Miller's was a retired bookseller, and it was he who espied something 
precious, aod who suggested that she should have the book valued. Naturally a book rarer 
than the first edition of *' The Pilgrim’s Progress *’ made a seosation in the book*world, and 
the Hemel Hempstead girl found herself by the sale of fiunyan’s ** Book for Boys and Girls'* 
in possession of £2,100 — less commission ! 


A First Folio Shakespeare 

A yonth of sixteen was exploring the library of the Earl of Dudley a short time ago, 
at Witley Court, when be stumbled across a volume which he took to be an early edition of 
Shakespeare's Plays. It had been rebound, and one or two pages were missing. At first 
tbe boy's discovery was uot regarded as of importance, but having seen a First Folio in the 
British Museum, tbe young expert insisted on the importance of bis find, and it only had to 
be shown to the representative of a leading firm of book-dealers to be at once declared a 
genuine First Folio. 

But a much more remarkable discovery was made at Chobabam, where a very old house 
which had been turned into a baker's shop, was under repair. Behind the old wainscot, 
which was centuries old and had never hitherto been disturbed, was found tbe only perfect 
copy outside the Bodleian Library at Oxford — and there is only one there : a copy which was 
regarded as unique—of the 1537 " Songs and Sonnets of Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey." 

A good many people still living can recall the paper-backed parts of novels by Dickens 
and Thackeray lyin" about the house in their childhood. They wish doubtless that some 
had the good sense to preserve them, instead of taking out a Life Insurance Policy I A 
short time ago a Croydon bookseller was called to a house, where the tenant was thinning 
out bis books, but found them not worth removing except as waste paper. 

As he was leaving, however he noticed one of the early Thackeray numbers on tbe floor 
among the rubbish. ** Any more of these ? " be asked. " No " was the easy answer ; my 
son made a bonhre and we cleared out the lot." For five shillings the bookseller bought 
the odd number, and left the owner calculating that that bonfire had cost him somsthing 
like £2(X). 

It is not very long since " The Sayings of Jesus " written on papyrus, were discovered 
in nn Egyptian tomb, and in these days of extensive excavations m Pa estine, Egypt, Syria 
and even Britain, *it is not boyond the range of possibility that a first century Gospel, or a 
copy r>f Paul's Epistle to the liomans, may turn up. 

In his " Memorials of Westminster Abbey," Dean Stanley tells bow Edmund Spenser 
died in King Street, Westminster, and was interred in Poet’s Corner. " His hearse," he 
says, WHS attended by poets; aod mournful elegies, together with tbe pens that wrote 
them, were thrown into his tomb. What a funeral was that which Beaumont, Fletoher, 
Jonson and, in all probability, Shakespeare attended. What a grave in which tbe pen of 
Shakespeare may be mouldering away ! " 

But if one line of that " mournful elegy," written by the Immortal Bard, could be 
recovered, what a gathering of the clans there would be at tbe sale, and who could say at 
what figure the bidding would atop ? 


(A. B. CooPER—Greaf Thoughts,) 


Anaesihetio EffectB of Alcohol 


Medical science considers alcohol a staple. In hospital ward and laboratory it serves as 
an antiseptic. In the Alps it revives fainting climbers ; in tbe Alleghanies, cures snake- 
bite. ‘ . 

No country doctor would go his rounds without a flask of whisky to deideo the pain of 
boils, burns, and broken bones. Dr. Allan Dafoe snapped tbe Dionne quintuplets into life 
with ten drops of nira. 

The Medical Record , authoritative New York semi^montbly, told of a new medical 
use for alcohol. Dr. Angelo Luigi Soresi, Italiao^born Manhattan surgeon, wrote of wine 
enemas. 


To 200 odd patients Dr. Soresi administered white or red wine irrigations as a routine 
pro-operative treatment. He found them particularly viiluable iu Hppeudicitis, gall-bladder 
opereiions— in fact in all abdominal rturgery. The treatment lessened pre-ope» stive shock — 
the sometimes dangerous fear that grips patients on their way to the operating Also 

it dulled tbe physically slight but mentally acute prick of a spinal anaesthesia needle. 
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In special oases Dr. Sorcsi started giving enemas five days before the operation to calm 
the patients* nerves and induce sleep. 

After the operation, the wine generally alleviated gas pains caused by fermentation in 
the semi-paralyaed intestines, and considerably lessened the use of opiates. 

Injections coi^isted of from 100«d00 cubic centimeters of wine. Children, women, and 
men unused to alcohol got the minimum dose, topers the maximmn. 

In Dr. Soresi*8 Fifth Avenue office stand California Fruit Industries' gallon jogs con* 
taining two types of wine. For patients with a diabetic condition, hence low sugar toler- 
ance, he uses dry, white Angelica. Others get sweet red Port — nreferable because it 
seeps more slowly into the blood-stream through the intestines' delicate membranes. 

Lest Medical Record readers mistake bis objective Dr. Soresi warned : " The aim of 
the wine enema is to dull sensitivity of the patient, not to render him or her intoxicated." 

{News Week,) 

Snake Yenora 

The poisonous snakes have been divided into two great families, the colubridae and the 
viperidae. Without entering into farther details of classification, it may be stated that the 
cobra and Rusaell's viper (Daboa) may be considered as typical representatives of the colu- 
bridae and the viperidae families, respectively. In India, the largest number of deaths by 
snake-bites is caused by the cobra and next to it by Russell's viper. Tbs poisonous snakes 
contain two powerful fangs, one on each side of the upper jaw. Each fang is traversed by a 
canal, one end of which communicates with the poison glands, and the other end opens near 
the tip of the tooth (on the convex side). The vonoio is secreted by these glands and the 
fangs are used by the snake a.s inoculating appar&tu.s. Venom can be extracted from the 
poison glands of either freshly killed or living snakes. The living snake is helil tightly by 
the neck so that it cannot turn its head. The edge of a small dish covered with thin gutta- 
percha membrane is then introduced between its jaws and the poison glnnds are pressed 
gently. The venom collects in the dish. It is needless to add that it requires good tectmical 
skill and coolness to extract venom from big and powerful snakes. Freshly collected \enom 
is a syrupy liquid with yellowish tinge, and shows a weak acidic re-action with litmus. 
When dried, it becomes translucent and cracks into small lamellae like dried egg albumen. 
Venom, whether fresh or dried, is soluble in water. 

The effects produced by venom depend on the species of the animal bitten, on the species 
of the snake inflicting the bite, and also on the site and the severity of the bile. Thus the 
bite of a colubridae produces practically no effect (local), while that of a viperidae produces 
severe local effects. On the other hand, the general intoxication is much more pronounced 
with the venom of colubridae than with that of viperidae. 

The effects produced in cases of fatal bites inflicted by a colubridae or a viperidae may 
be described as follows : — When a person is bitten by a snake of the colubridae farnily, say 
cobra, the victim does not feel much pain in the region of bite, although a numbness super- 
venes in that part and spreads rapidly throughout the system. The patient soon experiences 
a kind of lassitude and an almost irresistible desire for sleep. He cun scarcely support him- 
self on his legs, and feels difficulty in breathing. A drowsiness gradually overcomes the 
patient. The difficulty of breathing becomes greater and the pulse becomes slower and 
weaker. The eyelids droop, the tongue is swollen, and there is profuse secretion of saliva. 
After a few hiccups the patient falls into the most profound coma and dies. In some cases, 
even after respiration has ceased, the heart continues to beat for nearly two hours. All this 
happens in the coarse of two to aeveu hours, rarely more. 

At the autopsy, the blool is found to remain fluid. Small haem'rrhagic patches are 
noticed on the surface of the liver, spleen, and other tissues. Small infarcts scattered all 
over the lungs are also noticeable. 

If the bite is inflicted by a snake of the viperidae family, the victim feels acute pain in 
the seat of bite which soon appears red and. then, purple. Sharp pain acrompaoied by 
cramps extends towards the base of the limb. The patient feels extreme dryness of the 
m^tn and throat and iiitcnse thirst. In a few boars he becomes insensible and exhibits 
difficoliy in breatting. Asphyxia then ensues, and tbs respiratory movement ceases. The 
beari, however, continues to beat for about a quarter of an hour after re miratory movement 
hae ceMed completely. ^ ^ 

1 AUbe aiilorsy. the blood, instead of remaining fluid, is found to clot into a mass in 
almost all the vessels. Six to #*ight hours after death, the clots begin to redissolve, and then 
beimme fluid as in poifoning by cobra venom. Enormous dilatation of the capillaries in the 
abdominal organs and extensive haemorrhage in the serous cavities are also noticed. 

(B. N. Ghosh— iffeisnee and Culture.) 
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Protaotion for Indian Textile Industry 

In pursu.'iDCi' of the Mody Laes Pact and Sir Joseph Bbore'a promise in the Assembly, 
the OoverDmeui of Iiiiiia have decided that an enquiry should be entrusted with a Speeisl 
Tariff Board, with a view to Hud out the extent of protection required by the Indian Textile 
Industry again it Bnti-h inanufacturera, constituted as follows: Sir Alexander Murray 
(President), Mr. Pazal Ibrahim Rahimtulloh sod Dewan Bahadur A. Bamaewauii Mudaliar 
(Members). The terms of reference requires the Special Tariff Board to recommend, on a 
review of the present conditi ns and in the light of experience of the effectiveness of the 
exiating duties, the level of duties necessary to afford adequate protection to the Indian 
Cotton ai d Textile Industry a^'ainst the imports from the (Jniied Kingdom of cotton piece- 
goods, cotton yarn, fahrijs of artificial silk and mixture fabrics of cotton and artificial silk. 

Indo-Geylon Trade Problemi 

Mr. C. TI. Collins, Acting Financial Secretary, Ceylon, stated in the State Conncil 
that the Government was in coramuniration with the Government of India and bad 
invited a deputation to discuss the possibility of settlement of the trade problems between 
the tiAo couDtriea. Opinion is gaining ground with the threat of retaliation from India 
that only a lieurt-to-hrart exchange of views will settle the conflicting trade issues between 
Ceylon and India. Th .s is also the view of Mr. R. H. Bassett, Ceylon's Marketing 
Commissioner, who recer tly t'lurr'd India and has issued a report of the tour. He recomojends 
reciprocal tariff and tiadc agreement between the two countries for a period of three years 
in the first instance. 

OftntB for Agrioultural Research 

The Governing Rofy of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research at a meeting pre- 
sided over by Kumar Sir lagadish Prasad, Education Member, sanctioned more than Rs. 13 
lakhs to be spent during the next five yeais at various centres in India for research work into 
and for improving the quality of agricultural products. Commodities such as sugar, oil seeds 
wheat sod dairy products are to be benefited and the industries favoured are poultry and goat 
and sheep breeding. 

The lialo-Abyssinian Dispute 

The Abyssinian dispute was referred to tbo Committee of Five, appointed by the League 
Council. Senor Madariga was elected the Chairman. Other members are Mr. Eden, 
.M. Laval, Col Beck ami Tewfik Aras. The Emperor of Abyssinia has placed himself 
entirely in the hands of the League and it is presumed he will accept whatever is decided, 
piovid^d bis territorial integrity and political independence are not affected. Britain bae 
also declared her insistence that Abyssinia should be allowed freedom se regards the accept- 
fince of the proixwals But deadlock has resulted from the unyieldiug attitude of Baron 
Aloisi, on behalf of Italy. The Committee has decided that it is uot worth while to pursue 
exploration. 

Italy's Bid for German Friendship 


A new Italian bid for German friendship— is how diplomatic circles regard the unex- 
pectedly early pre-^entation of bis credeoiiale by the new Italian Ambassador, Signor Attolice, 
to Herr Hitler on 8tli September. Signor Aitoliee wae to have presented his credentials 
three weeks hence but ti e date was advanced a^t Italian reques\ He was received by Herr 
Hitler and Baron von Neurath with the usual military formalities. He is the first 
ambassador for miny years to present his credentials to the German Chancellor. 
8 gnor Atiolica. in a warm speech, stres^d the advantages of good friendship and voluntary 
co-operation between the two oountries and the extraordinary significance for peace and 
balance of strength ain^ ng nations which they now have and may acquire to a atill higher 
degree. Herr Hitlert replying, refernd to the oommon ideals of Fascists and Natl^al 
Sooialists. 
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Canada's Premier on International Situation 


[ocT. 


'* Tf trouble comes it will be somebody else'e fault, not oure, and I conceive it to be 
the solemn duty of the Government by all just and honourable iiieana to see that Canada is 
kept out of trouble,’* declared the Premier, Mr. Beunett, in a broadcast when launch- 
ing a fedtral election campaign. He said that Canada was conscious of the dangerous inter- 
national situation. In world politira, Canada should be secure for she has no ambitions 
which peace cannot gratify. " Canada has bought and paid for security and peace and we 
mean to have them," added Mr Bennett. ** We won’t be embroiled in any foreign quarrel 
where the rights of Canadians are not invohed." 

Monarchist- Republican Clash in Greece 

A fierce clash occurred between Bepubliocn officers led by General Panaytakos and 
Monarchist guards on the threshhold of the building where the Cabinet was meeting to consider 
the plebiscite on the question of the restoration of the monarchy in Greece- The trouble 
began when General Panaytakos called up a garrison from all parts of Greece in an attempt 
to prevent General Rondylia, the Minister for War, from bringing pressure on the Premier, 
M. Taaldaria, to force him to declare himself in favour of monarchy. General Rondylia 
ordered the arrest of General Panaytakos but the latter was supported by the Premier and 
refused to surrender. Fighting then broke out, scores of persons were arrested and the 
Cabinet meeting broke up. The Minister of the Interior has resigned Premier Tsaldaris 
has issued a proclamation for ordering a referendum on the restoration of monarchy. 


The Hitler Regime 

The recent riot in New York on the occasion of the sailing of '* Bremen " had 
8 re'iiarkable sequel in the Court last week. The magistrate, Louis Brodsky, dismiss* 
iug the charges against five of those arrested denounced the Hitler regime from the bench 
and deacribed Bremen ’’ as a " pirate ship with a black flag of piracy proudly flying aloft.” 
The Magistrate declared that flying the swastika flag in the New York Harbour may have 
been regarded by the defendants and other citizens as ** gratuitous, brazen flaunting of the 
emblem symbolising anti-Godisin in the face of American ideals and repr|sentmg an atavistic 
throwback to pre-mediacval, if not barbaric, conditions." The German Amba.ssador protest- 
ed against tbe Magistrate’s remarks, and the Chief Magistrate of the New York Court has 
been asked to submit a report on Mr. Louis Brodsky’s statements. 


Japanese Cabinet Changes. 

Tbe resignation of the War Minister in Japan | General Hayashi, has been accepted 
by the Premier. General Kawashima, member of the Supreme War Council, succeeds. Gene- 
ral Hayaahi’s resignation follows the assassination of General Nagata. It will he recalled 
that Major-General Nagata, Director-General of Military Affairs, was killed by a subordi- 
nate Colonel on August 12. It was then stated that General Nagata was a strong supporter 
of General Hayaabi’a policy of checking extremist elements in tbe army and that thia was 
the root cause of the murder. 

The Zionist Congreis. 

A atrongly-worded resolution condemning Germany for the persecution of Jews was 
passed by tbe Zionist Congress held at Lnceme, Switzerland, recently. The German dele- 
gation voted against the resolution. Tbe Congress adopted a resolution approving the con- 
vocation of a world Jewish Congress to protect Jewish rights in different countries. 

The Refogee Problem. 

Let Gie League of Nations take full responsibility for all refngees and finance them 
entirely wherever they may be sent. This is the proposal urged by the Society of Friends, 
the Quaker Swiety which has done so much good work for humanity i i general and refugees 
in particular, in a circular they have sent to all the Foreign Offices of tbe world. A copy 
of the circular it aleo being given to every representative attending the Assembly of the 
League at Geneva. At preeeut the League has several bodiea who deal with the refugee 
problem. 
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Jewish Dealers in Germany 

Jewish dealers in fine arts and antiques in Berlin have been given notice to liquidate 
their business within a mouth when their names will be removed from the Reich Kultnr 
Chamber. The Propaganda Mioister considers that trading in cultural (zoods is not a purely 
economic occupation, and therefore it is not proteer^ed by the general order that business life 
must not be interfered with. Non-Aryans own about four-fifths of the fine arts and antiques 
business and their enforced liquidation is expected to overstock the market and cause a great 
drop in prices. Foreign dealers who are iuternatioually known, have protested through their 
Consul against the order to liquidate. 


Empire Journalist Conference 

In the presence of a number of representatives of the Overseas Empire, and COO dele- 
gates from ail parts of the British Isles, the Annual Conference of the Institute of Journalists 
WAS opened in the Council Chamber of the Quildhull, London, last week, by the Lord Mayor, 
Sir Stephen Killick. This is the first time for 25 years that the conference has met in 
London. Since the war, under the vigorous lead of the Overseas and International Com- 
mittee, the Institute of Journalists has spread its net over many Empire and foreign 
countries, and India, South Africa, Canada, the West Indies, and British possessions in 
Africa and the Far East, are represeuted in its membership. 


Plot against Government in Siam 

Sentences ranging from death to long terms of imprisonment have been passed on 
thirteen out of fifteen nun -commissioned officers who were tried by a special court in Bangkok 
on the charge of planning an insurrection recently. It is alleged that they plotted inter 
aha to kill Mr. Luang Pradit , Siam's "mystery man,** now en route to Europe, and other 
prominent persons, iiKluding the Chairman of the Council of Regency. 


The New Polish Chamber 

The new Chamber in Poland will consist of 184 Poles, including 2 women, 4 Jews, 19 
Ukrainians, and one Russian. With the exception of the national minorities the opposition 
parties refused to participate. The voting was only 46 per cent, of the polling at the last 
elections in 11)30. This is accounted for by the newly instituted electoral system, under 
which as part of the big constitutional changes aimed st concentrating the power in the 
President's hands, election campaigns and party programmes were prohibited. The apathy 
of the electors was increased by a boycott called by the Socialist and National Democratic 
oppositions as a protest against the system. 


Canada's Protest to Japan 

The Canadian Government has informed the Japanese Minister that if the discrimi- 
natory surtax of 50 per cent, ad valorem on certain products exported to Japan is not dis- 
continued, the Dominion will be obliged to give notice that the Anglo- Japanese '^Coiiiinerciul 
Treaty will no longer be applicable to CHnada. 


Nature's Fury iu Florida 

It is estimated that about three hundred have been killed by a hurricane in Florida. 
The hurricane is the severest visitation in memory Most of the damage was in the Key 
West Islands. Survivors report walls submerged in water fifteen feet deep and buildinga 
crui^d like match-boxes by a raging wind which ripped people's clothing to shreds. 
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New irctio Island 

Fnrt' er stuiUes ot the waters surrounding the leoently disoovered Arctic Island have 
repealed additional mictoscopio organism i of Atlantic origin, lending support to the theory 
of the probable existence of a branch of tbe Gulf Stream in the north-west Spitzbergen area 
according to (he Soviet icebreaker, **Sa(1kaSi*' which is now searching lor a warm-water 
passaije through the Arctic. The new island is about IS miles wide, lu miles long, rising 
to thirty metres above the sea level. Only traces of bears and logs drifted from the 
Yenisei river have been found on the island. Arctic experts believe that the hitherto un- 
discovered Archipelago lies between the North Pole and Francis Joseph Land which would 
pwide valuable ports of call for the projected great northern sea route between Murmansk 
and Vladivostok* 



^orl5Jlroun5 


Men only will be permitted to attend the funeral service," annoanced Dr. Goebblee in 
Germany on the death of President von Hindenberg. Privately he told the newspaper 
men that it would be inappropriate for the obsequies of the German hero to be marred by 
wailing women. 

* * # 

The permanent home of the League of Nations, comprising several impressive-looking 
buildings, is now nearing completion. It ia set in the midst of a tree-shaded park in 
Geneva and covers an area of nearly four acres. The annua] budget for the League is 
already £2,000,000. Last year tliere were 32 defaulters— oations who did not pay their 
apportionment. Great Britain's share is £2CK),( 00. 

« « « 

" Take the world as a whole, the expenditure (on armaments) is between £000, 000, (XK) 
and 000.000.000 a year, or more than je2, 500.000 every day," said Sir Herbert Samuel, 
M P., in the House of Commons. This is the policy characterized in the Biole as " beat- 
ing plough-shares into swords." How wonderful it would be if the nations of the world 
could only spend X‘2,500,i)00 every day on agriculture and the development of the natural 
resources of thejr territory. 

# « » 

China, the world's most pacnGc nation, has been compelled to come inio line with 
**modern" couditions. Fifty per cent, of her latest budget is for military expenditure. 

» * * 

The " Ballila," Italy's official organization for boys between the ages of seven and 
eighteen, had enrolled approximately l,5(XhOO() boys. The instructors in this organization 
were ordered to instil the " fighting apint *’ into their charges, and concentrate on developing 
in them a " love for risks and combat.*' Preparing them for sacriGce in the arms of the 
moloch of war. 

* * * 

** Communism and Fascism came in because of the moral and intellectual bankruptcy of 
the classes and types in charge of affairs in Russia, Germany and Italy, and their charactera 
were determined* by local conditions," says H. G. Wells, in his new book " The New 
America," published by Macmillans. 

* * * 

One of the most interesting shipments ever sent over the Indian Railways was that of 
thirty sseks of the ashes of Hindus who perished in the Quetta earthquake, and who were 
cremated according to religious custom. These ashes were shipped to the River Ganges to be 
scattered over the waters of the world’s " holiest " river. 

# * * 

When Rudyard Kipling was a resident of Vermont, U. S. A., many years ago, it is 
said that he was never able to make his bank statement baliince with his cheque book. 
Many tradesmen to whom he gave cheques received more cash from autograph hunters for 
cheques bearing tho signature of the famous writer tbau they could by preseutiug them to 
the bank for payment. 

* * * 

The longest railway bridge in the world has recently been opened for traffic, it is the 
dS-span viaduct measuring more than two miles in length, crossing tho Zambesi River in 
Africa. The work of building required more than two and one-half years, rnd the total cost 
was about jQ3,()00,0(X). The new bridge opens uninterrupted railway communication between 
Beira, a port city in Portuguese Fast Africa, and Lake Nyasa, an important link in the 
water route to the interior of the continent. 

# # K 

*• Blessed is the man who, having nothing to say, abstains from giving os worldly evi- 
dence of the fact," said George BSliot. 
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It is Bind to be the first time in Parliamentary history that father and son have both 
been members of the same British Cabinet ; Ramsay MacDonald is Lord President of the 
Council r and his son Malcolm MacDonald is Secretary of State for the Coloniesi in the present 
British Cabinet. 

^ ^ 

• 

Encouraged by Signor Mussolini's rather caustic references to Britain in the present 
Italy-Abyssinia imbroglio, the Oftobre, a minor Fascist paper, blazed : " If England wants 
war she can have it |...Our enemy in Africa is not so much Ethiopia as England... U might 
be a good idea to bombard Malta and bring the English to their senses I " 

# • « 

Ethiopia has recently introduced obligatory military service, including both men and 
women. No time limit has been specified. In drafting women as well as men. the go\ern* 
ment has made it plain that female military service will for the present be confined to 
nursing and similar tasks, with but slight possibility that the women will be trained for 
actual fighting. 

^ ^ 

Ibn Baud would best remember] ** There were three queens in Yemen **— to wit, Great 
Britain, France and Italy. 

* • 4 

Says Japan politely ; "Asia is my basiness.'* " But you can’t change Sacred Treaties,” 
chorus Great Britain, France and the Tnited States. ” But you can interpret them,” 
answers Japan suavely, ” and this is my interpretation : Asia is my business.” 

# * * 

Japan is selling cheap goods, the West is raising cheap food ; the South is raising cheap 
cotton, and America, Asia and Europe are chockful of cheap labour. God I What a cheap 
world I 

* * * 

Up go the French, Russian and German armies : up go the English, Italian, Japanese 
and Ameriosn navies, and down go Sanity, Sense and Security. 


(The Oriental IFfltf/iTnaw.) 



Jlb^tract 

GONTBMPORIRT JIPANESB LITERATURE 

Students of Oriental languages will be greatly benefited by a perusal 
of Mr. G. W. Shaw's survey of the present-day Japanese Literature in the 
pages of the Pacific Affairs, He observes : — 

Japanese prose literature to-day falls into four groups, called by the 
Japanese ju/i 6 (pure literature), pure bunjfei (proletarian literature), 
taiahu bungei (mass literature) and tauzoku bungei (popular literature)^ Of 
these, popular literature *’ is the name applied to the long stones of 
contemporary life that discuss social problems without any particular literary 
pretensions. They run serially in the newspapers and women's magazines. 
Much of their material derives directly from the daily news columns. 
** Mass literature " is the direct offspring of the kodan^ the historicsd 
romance of the old btory-tellers' halls. It is full of armor, castles, feudal 
vendettas and sword:), especially swords. The colorful old kabuki drama on 
the legitimate stage and the sword-play school of talkies on the screen use 
the same material. Tho so-called masses (which means almost everybody) 
delight in it. Old spy and new detective stories are naturally grouped with 
this class. It is modern Japan's literature of escape.*' Through it, tired 
moderns can go back for a time to the idealized romance of old Japan. It 
is the life-blood of several popular magazines. 

“ Proletarian literature " is written by working people and their 
intellectual sympathizers and deals with factories, tenements, strikes, 
laborers, farmers, policemen and prisons. It has been largely an ezposd 
literature motivated by a definite Marxist purpose. Government suppression 
has ail but killed its special magazines. Pure literature " is all the reat. 
Just before it got its last name, it was the " new literature, ’ taking much 
of its material from the caferi, dance halls and ultra-modern life of the 
young bobbed and waved class. It is strictly up-to-date, pseudo-scientific 
and sexy, and strives to be literary and psychological. Most of it oomea 
out in the literary pages of national reviews, which still print some 
proletarian literature. 

This brief characterization of the four schools of literature covers 
roughly fiction, drama and criticism. There remains the poetry, which 
naturally has to do with miscanthus plumes in the moonlight, gnarled pines 
on rocky shores, and laughing and longing hearts. But into it, too, have 
penetrated railway trains, ice houses, factory smoke and everything that 
the prose literature is compounded of. The poetry is written mainly in 
three forms, the traditional old thirty-one syllable verses that were of 
Japan’s first literature, the seventeen syllable bits that grew out of them 
and reached distinction in the work of Basho at the end of the seventeenth 
century, and a modern imitation of Western verse in which the syllabifica- 
tion runs usually to the fives and sevens that have always made poetry in 
Japan. The new poetry never has come to seem really Japanese, whereas 
the two old forms are so much a part of the nation that they are attempted 
by neariy everybody, and there are hundreds of small magazines printiiig 

, Ronthlyjt 
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THE SOUL OF ASIA 

The following criticism of Hatvany's remarkable work on Asia by Pro- 
fessor Bernhard, Heller which originally appeared in a Budapest German- 
language daily, is reproduced below from The Living Age : — 

Berthold Hatvany has given us a very remarkable book entitled Azaia 
lelke, published in 1934 by the Franklin Press of Budapest. It is a work 
penetrated with spiritual qualities. It lives and breathes, it is a controver- 
sial document, an historical masterpiece, a self-portrait and a testament. 

It is a Philippic against limited historical conceptions and half-baked 
historical learning. It is a history of the inner life of the Orient, of the 
Egyptians, Chinese, Indians, Iranians, Babylonians, Jews, Arabs, Scy- 
thians, Huns, Tatars, Mongols, Turks, Thibetans and Japanese. The 
author explains to us how these nations were constructed and presents 
their customs and creative art from prehistoric times until the present or 
at least until yesterday — until condicts occurred between Turks and Arabs, 
Greeks and Turks, Persians and Russians, Afghans and British, Japanese 
and Chinese. 

He correctly states tliat to-day’s history is politics, and that the politics 
of yesterday is history. He cannot help drawing from his own journeys to 
the four corners of the earth. FinalJly, he delivers to us a testament. 
Nothing leaves him unmoved. He cannot encounter anything crass 
without flying into a rage, but anything powerful or noble arouses his am- 
azement and often his admiration. He does not hesitate to pass final 
judgments with the eager courage of a dLscoveivr. He enters the lists in 
behalf of free conscience, liberalism, Hungary, faith, belief in God, belief 
in the Bible, and pure humanity. 

Hatvany devotes his book to the service of one idea.* He attacks an 
attitude of indifference toward Asia. He wants to extend our field of his- 
toric interest, to deepen our perceptions, and to display to us certain 
inter-relationships and changes that arc under way. He assumes the task 
that Voltaire set himself in his Essai sut Ich nixurs ct Vesprit dcs nations 
and has written, first, a history of the human spirit, 'the soul’ as he calls it ; 
second a history of customs and arts, not merely of wars ; third, a history 
that is not confined to Europe. 

Essentially, Hatvany's book presents an inner history of the East. Ho 
maintains that the history of human culture dates from the discovery of 
the art of writing, although some historians might prefer to begin with the 
discovery of the wheel or of pottery. We learn that the art of writing had 
developed four thousand years before Christ in Elam, from which Persia 
originated, in Mesopotamia among the Sumerians, and in the Nile Valley, 
Elam is regarded as the cradle of the oldest human culture. 

The foundations of our present twentieth century reach back to the 
twenty -first and twentieth pre-Christain century. In Mesopotamia 
Hammurabi laid down the old Sumerian laws, and he is considered 
a contemporary of Abraham. He thus created a system from 
which the historical families of Aryans and Semites emerged from Asia 
Minor into the light of history. 

Hatvany places the high point of human development in the fifth and 
sixth century before Christ because at that time Greek thought was deve 
lopiog in Hellas and the Hebrew prophets were filled with the prophetic 
spirit. It was then that Jainistn and Buddhism developed, it was then 
ibat Confucius flourished, it was 'then that the doctrines of Zoroaster origin 
ni^tisd and spread. 
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The following poem» a translation from the original Bengali by, 
Babindranath Tagore himself appears in the Visva-Bharati News : — 

Forgive me, my peerless one, 

if 1 forget myself, 
for with the first rush of the rains 

the forest trees are darkly agitated, 
the garden lane is reckless in its fiowering excess, 
prodigal with its perfume. 

Forgive me, my peerless one, 

if my eyes are guilty of trespass. 

Sec from all corners of the sky 

the lightning repeatedly fiashes through your window, 
and the wind is rudely rampant with your veil. 

Forgive me my peerless one 

if I am slack in my manners. 

The daylight is dim today, 

the idle hours seem absent-minded, 
the lonely meadows are without cattle, 
the sky blinded with showers. 

Forgive me, my peerless one, 
if I forget myself 

when the shadow of the dark dense clouds 
has deepened in your eyes, 
your black hair circled by a jasmine chain, 
your forehead kissed by the clamorous day of July. 



anb 

[A Mot&My record of News and Views relating to Cultural and Aeademio 
Institutions, Events and Uovements in India and outside.] 

Yica Chaneellorship ot Nafiinr UniTenity 

The Executive Council of the Nagpur University have recommended 
the names of Dr. Sir Hari Sinih Qour, Bao Bahadur K. V. Brahma and 
Mr. N. M. Deshmukh, for the olhee of the Vice-Chancellor. The election 
will take place in November next. 

Reform of Law Education 

The question of reform of law education in the Bombay Presidency has 
been engaging the attention of the Judicial authorities there. A committee 
has recently been appointed by the Chief Justice of the Bombay High 
Court to go through the question. 

Maynard Oanga Ram Prize 

A Punjab Government ‘communique’ states: — In 1925 the late Sir 
Ganga Bam, Kt., of Lahore, with that generosity fur which he was so well 
known, handed to the Punjab Government a sum of Bs. 25,000 for the 
endowment of a prize of the value of Bs. 3,000 to be called the Maynard 
Ganga Bam Prize and to be awarded every three years, for a discovery, or 
an invention, or a new practical method which will tend to increase agricul- 
tural production in the Punjab on a paying basis. The competition is open 
to all throughout the world. Government servants are also eligible to 
compete for it. 

Entries for the next award wore invited by the 3 1st December, 1933. 
None of the entries was considered to be of sufficient merit and it has been 
decided by the Managing Committee of the Prize that the award should be 
postponed for another year and that further entries should reach the Director 
of Agriculture, Punjab, Lahore, on or before the 31st December, 1935. 

Baceesi of Indian Student 

Mr. Kalyan Kumar Dutta, B.Sc., passed the Incorporated Accountancy 
Examination of London in last July. He is the only son of Mr. P. N. 
Dutta, B.Sc. (Lond.), the late Superintendent, Survey of India. 

Mr. Dutta passed two examinations in one year. After an extensive 
tour on the Continent he has reached Bombay . 

Cakmtta Stndent's Suomss 

In the Fellowship Examination of the Institute of Book-keepers, 
London, held at Calcutta, on the 4th June, 1935, Mr. T. N. Mohan passed 
with Distinction and secured First Place in the whole examination. This 
is a very creditable achievement by a Calcutta student who had to compete 
with candidates all over Great Britain and Overseas. Mr. Mohan has been 
recommended for the “ Institute Prize ” and the “ American First Place 
Prize.” 

Another candidate Mr. 8. A. Khan of Balasore obtained 6th Place in 
the whole examination and such a remarkabie result is unique bs ^ as 
C^cutta is coQceraed. 
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Intemtiional OontfMs of Sooiolo^ 

The Internatiosal Congress of Sociology which is going to bold its 
session at Brussels in Belgium has invited Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar of 
the Calcutta University, who is a prominent member of the Bociete 
d ’Economic Politique of Paris, to take part in the deliberations and read 
a paper. His paper which is written in French deals with the doctrine of 
progress with reference to the races and classes. He has also been.appoint* 
ed one of the Vice-Presidents of the International Congress of Population 
which is meeting at Berlin at which he has a paper in German on The 
Doctrine of Optimum.” 

New University City of Rome 

Invitation has been extended to the University of Calcutta by the 
Bector, 11. Univerrita Di Boma, stating that the solemn inauguraticn ce.e- 
mony of the new Citta Univers^iiaria achieved with Fascist speed, by the 
desire of the Head of the Government, His Excellency Benito Mussolini, 
would take place on the 28th October next in the presence of the highest 
authorities of the Government and the representatives of the Italian and 
foreign universities and that it would be a signal honour for him personally 
and for the Academic body of the University to welcome a representative 
from the Calcutta University among the leading personalities of Science, 
Arts and Letters of the world. 

The authorities of the University of Calcutta have conveyed to the 
Hector their good wishes. 

Indian’s Success 

A private cable from London states that Mr. Khubchand of Hindu 
College, Delhi, viho stood first in the I.C.8. Examination has topped the 
list of the final examination for probationers including Europeans and 
Indians and has secured 322 marks more than the second man. 

University in Assam 

It is understood that Mr. Cunningham, formerly D. P. I., Assam, has 
been appointed Special Officer to prepare schemes for the University of 
Assam and a demand for Its. 7,^00 is being made for the purpose. The 
scheme will be completed in 3 mouths. 

Yice-Chancellor*s Post at Allahabad 

The annual meeting of the Allahabad University Court will be held on 
December 4 when the Vice-Chancellor for the term 1935*38 will be elected. 

So far as known at present the names likely to be put up for nomina- 
tion for the office are Pandit Tqbnl Narain Gurtu, the present Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Sir J. C. Weir, and Bai Bahadur Eanbaiya Lai. 

Study of Languages 

A well attended meeting inaugurating a school of languages organised 
by the International Buddhist University Association was held at the 
Buddhist hall, 4-A College Square, on Monday, the 2Dd September at 
6 P.M. Hon'ble Justice Sir Manmatbanath Mukherjee was elected to the 
phair* Anagarika B. Govinda, General Seertstary, T^ B. U. A., opened thQ 
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meeting by explaining the ideals of the University Assooiation and the 
importance of the study of the languages as a part of the general programme. 
Mr. Devapriya Valisinha, General Secretary of the Maha Bodhi Society, 
gave an outline of the intended school of languages, which will comprise four 
important Asiatic languages, Chinese, Japanese, Burmese, and Sinhalese. 

Allahabad UniTerslty ConTOcation 

It is reliably understood that His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal has 
accepted the invitation of the Vice-Chancellor to address the convocation 
of the Allahabad University this year. 

His Highness is a graduate of the Allahabad University and his interest 
in his alma mater is evident from the fact that he got himself enrolled as 
a ‘ registered graduate ' of the University, last year. This will be the first 
occasion, it is believed, in the history of the University of Allahabad, that 
a ruling chief will address the convocation. 

His Excellency Sir Harry Haig, the Chancellor, will preside over the 
convocation and December 5 has been fixed for the function to suit the 
convenience of both his Highness the Nawab of Bhopal and His Excellency 
the Chancellor. 

Mysore University Convocation 

Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, Editor, * Leader,' will deliver the Convo- 
cation address of the Mysore University, which will be held about the third 
week of October next. Mr. Chintamani will also deliver the Sri Krishna- 
rajendra Silver Jubilee Lecture. 

Congress of Universities of the Empire * 

Sir Hari Singh Gour and Mr. M. A. Moghe will represent the Nagpur 
University at the next quinquennial congress of Universities of the Empire 
to be held at Cambridge in 1936. 

Congress of Orientalists 

Prof. Amiyacharan Banerjee, Head of the department of Mathematics, 
Allahabad University, has been invited io attend the nineteenth session of 
the International Congress of Orientalists, which will be held in Borne from 
September 23 to 29. 

World Soils Science Congress 

Prof. J. N. Mukherji of the Chemistry Department of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity, who has done considerable amount of research work on Colloidal 
Chemistry, it is understood, is being sent by the Imperial Council of Agri- 
cultural Research to represent India at the World Soils Science Congress at 
London. 

CMPnoglo BdholarsUp 

Dr. Itrat Husain Zuberi has been awarded a Carnegie scholarship of 
2S0 pounds for two years by Edinburgh University for higher research on 
17th century English Poetry. He is the first ]bdiaQ to be awarded this 
gcholarsbip.. 
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Time-Tftble for Physioal EdooaUon 

On the much-talked of question of Physical Education Mr. H. C. Buck, 
M.A., says: — 

Every modern Headmaster or Principal of an educational institution knows that any 
scheme of education worthy of the name aims at education of the whole child, or education 
of the whole man. No longer is the emphasis placed on providing experiences for the 
development of one phase of life at the expense of others. Programmes which are education- 
ally sound lead to harmonious development of tbo whole child, physically, intellectually 
and ethically. The question may therefore be asked, how many of our educational institu- 
tions have programmes that are educationally sound? How many schools and colleges 
pay as much attention to developing for the physical life of their students as adequate a 
time-table as they do for the academic or examination subjects? Perhaps if physical 
education and health education were to be made examination subjects we might 6nd for 
these actual working time-tables of which wo could all be proud. But this should not be 
necessary, for the physical life is basic, and physical activities have educational values as 
wt 11 as mere biological values. In order to develop normally, the growing child requires 
daily several hours of big muscle activity and in order to learn all those valuable lesaona 
which are best learned through play he must have au opportunity to participate regularly 
in well organized and well supervised play. It is quite clear that the present unorganized 
herd " system and tlie provision of two periods of physical education per week is neither 
educationally nor biologically sound. We must give the children a chance to develop 
noimally. to grow up with bodies and physical skills of which they may be proud, and 
with commendable attitudes and habits of play and sportsmanship. 

Every school should aim to develop for physical education a time-table that will permit 
every child to participate for at least one hour daily iu organized supervised activities well 
suited to his nature and needs. Such a programme should not be formal and artificial, 

but natural and full of meaning. It should make school-life happy and enjoyable and should 

lead to the development of life-long play and health habits. 

Obviously the usual faulty practice of postponing all physical activities until 5 p.m. 
and attempting to preside a piav programme for the whole student population in this one 
evening hour cannot be accepted as physical education at all. A way must be found to 

divide the school population into desirably small groups to make the teaching of physical 

activities possible and there must be su^cient periods of physical activities to permit such 
small groups to report daily. 


The PireBent System of Education 


Prof. A. E. Wadia presiding over a public meeting held under the 
auspices of the New Education Fellowship, Mysore, referred to some out- 
standing features of Indian Education. 

Referring to the enormous wastage in Primary Education he suggested that more money 
be spent on the education of girls so that the mothers of the community might help to arrest 
the lapse of children iuto illiteracy. 

As regards secondary education, he said that it lacked the completeness of the 
secondary schools of England and that it was unduly dominated by the University 
He also advocated polytechnic schools and central schools of the type existing in 
England. 

Continuing he said that, of late the Universities had come in for a great deal of un- 
deserved oriticism, in view of the unemployment of educated people. He admitted that 
Indian Universities were not all that they ought to be, but denied that it was one of their 
legitimate functions to provide employment for every graduate. It was the look-out of the 
community. He condemned the rush for higher education on the part of those who were 
clearly unfit for it and suggested the tightening up of examination standards. Hs 
did not believe that mere vocational bias would solve the problem of the educated nor 
employed. 


12 
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Stodeiis and Rural Uplift 

Mr. G. B. Beddi recently addressed the members of the Madras Univer- 
sity Students* Union on the need for rural uplift work. 

He said* he’waa interested in getting them to do some rural work particularly in the 
matter of education during their vacations. If each one of them would give» saji a fortnight 
during the long vacation and a week during the short vaciUion of winter for some educative 
work among the villages, a great deal of uplift work could be achieved in a short time. He 
said that while he was in Mysore he had organised batches of students to do such work and 
to give, through iutereeting talks and lectures on the lines of 'Kalakshepams,' useful in- 
Btruction relating to geography, modern history and political de\elopment8 of a very general 
and elementary nature relating to India nod other countries. Alter all they should remem- 
ber that no educatioual system was self-sufficient. It was maintained largely at the expense 
of the tax-payer and it was their duty to pay back to him what little they could. They 
could also do a great deal to promote the sanitary and public health conscience among rural 
folk 

Mere reading and debating, or intellectual or physical games were no doubt good ; but 
they could not be ends in themselves. They were good only ns a preparation. The students 
should therefore act in the faith that the services they rendered would ultimately bear abun- 
dant fruit and that the regulative principle of their conduct should be the development of 
habits of racial and national service and in the realisition that they owed a duty to the poor 
villagers on whose sweat such clubs had boeii established. 


Military Training in Universities 

Mr. Satyamurti, M L.A., recently delivered a lecture at Madras on 
* Should Universities introduce Compulsory Military training ? • 

He said be was looking forward to the time when the Oniversity Training Corps would 
supply a definite proportion of cfficera of the Indian army. This would supply the required 
element of educated young Indians and would quicken the process of indianiaing officers of 
the Indian army. But to-day, there was not as much encouragement given as there ought to 
be. They wanted more facilities. * 

Further, there was a distinctive educational value in military training. It developed 
the quality of discipline and team spirit, and a capacity for regular habits. It helped to 
overcome caste barriers. The officers recruited from the University Training Corps would 
be a connecting link between the people and the army. Further, such of those who had mili- 
tary training, but who had not become ' professional ’ soldiers, would form a second line of 
defence. In conclusion, the sf eaker observed that except those who bad been pronounced 
medically unfit or who were conscientious objectors to violence in any form, military training 
must be made compulsory by the Universities. 


Educational Films in India 

At the annual General meeting of the Motion Picture Society of India held at Bombay 
Mr. B. V. Jadhav referred to the place of screen in the domain of education. 

He said that motion pictures were in the beginning intended to provide entertainmr nt 
only. * But in recent years, the potentiality of the screen as an instrument of iostruetton 
has been fully realised and the various governments of free countries and the Dominions are 
vying with eacli other in popularising educational films by various means. It is a matter 
01 regret that the Govern ment of India and the Provincial Government are sitting tight and 
1 ^ making any move in the matter. Now when the Governmenta arc devoting their atten- 
tion and money for rural uplift, I would urge that part of it should be spent on propaganda 
thfoagh the films. 

Then he goes on to complain about the omission on the part of the central and provin- 
cial Govemmeotfl, to define wh^it an 'educational film * is. ** In its absence at present,’* be 
•aji* almost any film may come to he regarded as non-edncational. For instance, three 
films produced and passed as educational in Arstralia a Britif^h Dominion, were presented 
tooor Bnt both the Inspector and the l^ard in Bombay refused to recognise them 

as ednealiooal films with the result that the Society had to pay a heavy import duty for 
filma which the Society had received gratis for use in educational propaganda. We expect 
Oovemment to take measoies for stimulating the production and exhibition of edoeattoal 
films. 
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Edaoation for Li¥lng 

Mr. W. F. Sand, formerly Envoy Extra-ordinary and Professor of 
Diplomacy at Georgetown University, has given us his ideas of secondary 
education. He says : 

I wag invited to be Principal Adviser to the Emperor of Korea. Among my varied 
functiona as an oriental qoasi-dictator, the development of a Bjgtem of education seemed one 
of the most important. 

There was, however, one thing I had carried through from my own school life : a firm 
conviction that University studies without deep and full ** secondary ** prep'i ration are an 
evil, not a good ; and corollary to it, that the form (nor the matter) of secondary education 
should be molded to the object of one's general life in society. 

That would be the first point I would make, here. I bent all my influence and power 
tj shaping a secondury system (leaving university out of it for the moment) which would 
draw in those western parts of knowledge immediately applicable to oriental needs, without 
destroying the oriental fabric. I foresaw danger in an ill dig sted western system being 
permitted to uproot the classical oriental system, even though the latter be inadequate to 
the needs of a new world. Later revolutionary conditions in China would seem to justify 
my apprehension. 

My conviction that secondary education should prepare for life, has sunk deeper with 
the passing of years. 

Too many students coming in from secondary schools, even (for graduate oonrses) from 
the best of our American universities, have no cultural or factual roots. That is not an 
isolated observation . It is supported fairly generally by professors at colleges and by deans 
of admission and others with wider experience and opportunity than mine for the observation 
of students. 

Rootlessness is an evident consequence of such a system. There is no foundation Upon 
which a college may build. A student without roots in bis own language will necessanly 
be without roots in the history of his own country. To go no further, it is difiBcult to see 
how he can understand even current events about bim—still less can he understand the 
problem of government and of economic life which pres^ upon him from every direction. It 
would be difficult to see how any true patriotism is possible where there are no roots. 

There is no adequate training, for far too many students, toward the object of general 
life in society ; not in traditional culture, nor in ethics, nor history. 

True democracy i? not a levelling down, but a levelling upward. Catholicism has nothing 
to do with the ono-class society. Catholicism recognizes all social classes that may now or 
may in future exist. Catholicism gives its rightful place to earth. It has nothing to do 
with political and social forms, but with the leavening of politics and society in whatever 
political and social forms exists with a solid preparation for life in any form. That is 
partly true also of Ameru-anisro. 

The problem of secondary education is not simply and primarily to prepare for college. 
Tt is to prepare for right and truly succe-sstul living whether college follows or not. Part 
of the problem of secondary education is to foster family life. However far it may be able 
to go in that direction, it is certain that the school must avoid anything disruptive of the 
family life, while preparing for the adult, individual life. The curriculum must be molded 
to the object for which students are to be prepared. If that be strictly and positively for 
higher studies, it is not enough to prepare fur the minimum requirement for entrance to 
college. The college must lie given a broad, deep and solid foundation upon which to build. 
If for any reason, a student who has passed through this proparatiou does not go to college, 
he ranst not be classed as a failure, or else the school, too, is a failure He must come out 
of the school well fitted for life, if not for college studies. That is not merely a matter of 
class room work, or factual knowledge, Factual knowledge does not make education. Educa- 
tion in its true sense coiiios also in the space between organized class work and organized 
physical training. It is then that a boy learns (or does not learn) how to live, and bow 
to apply his facts or his ** discipline " to the business of living. 

That part of his development comes from bis unofficial life with the right kind of 
master. That is the third point 1 would make. 

Masters arc the very essence of secondary education. They cannot be too big for their 
task. Hoys brought up by little men, will tend to be little men. Masters in secondary 
schools must be men alive to the world around them— not merely class masrers or coaches. 
They must be “ doer ** not theorists. Their relations to the boys under their charge, 
outside the clsssroc'm, outside of '* discipline," is at least as important as the technical 
drilling they give. And such men can be had if their position in the school is made one 
of security and dignity. Adequate men cannot be had otherwise. If masters are not ade- 
quate, education will certainly not be adequate, nor even exist. 

In every theory of organized society today the old division of ** cultured leisure and 
“ making a living has been discarded. In all theories, the right use of leisure time baa 
become a major <mj6ctive« To fit boys for both leisure and work is the task of secondary 
schools, not the task of colleges. (Comtnonweal,) 
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FINA|YCIAL AND ECONOMIC RECOVERY IN GERMANY. 

The statisycs of German public-finance as well as of the D Banks, 
indicate that as in other regions of the world-econony, in Germany also 
the depression is fairly over and that the curve of “ prosperity '* is already 
a prominent feature of the social life. 

The campaign against unemployment has served to decrease the 
number of unemployed as well as to increase of national revenue. The 
recently published revenue accounts f^r the fiscal year April, 1934, to March, 
1935, stio^ that there has been an elective increase in revenue amounting 
to 1,157,100,000 BM. compared with 1933. The figures are as follows: 

1934 fiscal year. 1933 fiscal year. 

I. Direct taxes ... ... 4,969,100.003 RM. 4,062,600,000 RM. 

II. Customs aud other indirect taxes 3,218.000.000 RM. 2,781,900,000 RM. 


The increase amounted to 906,600,000 EM. in the first, and to 
466,100,000 EM. in the second group. To make a fair comparison with 
1933, the latter figure will, however, have to be reduced by 215.500,000 EM. 
in respect of new taxes not introduced until 1934. The 1934 estimate had 
provided for total receipts amounting to 7, 77,700,000 EM. so that the 
actual revenue was 1,139,400,000 RM. in excesas of the anticipated one. 


Direct Taxes, 

The yield of income tax went up by 427,000,0 (j 0 EM. divided as 
follows : — ordinary income tax — 254,200,000 EM., tax on wages and salaries 
— 169,200,000 RM. The latter figure clearly indicates the improvement 
effected in the labour market. The general level of wages is still low. In 
the interest of a sound economic policy it has been considered necessary 
to postpone a rise in it until conditions have been stabilised for some lime. 
The yield of the turnover tax has gone up by 356,300,000 EM., another 
indication of the expansion of trade. The income tax payable by industrial 
undertakings underwent an exceedingly satisfactory development, receipts 
from it being 110,000,000 RM. higher than in 1933. This is due to the fact 
that numerous undertakings that bad been shut down have now been 
reopened. 


Indirect Taxes. 

In the field of indirect taxation the following are examples of the in- 
crease over 19 3 3 : — 


CnstomB 

Tobacco 

Beer 

Sugar 


83,600, f 00 RM. 
60.001), 000 RM. 
96.1( 0,000 BM. 
20,000,000 BM. 


... 


... 
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The higher yield is attributable to increased consumption of the articles 
concerned. The income earned by the broad masses is to-day evidently 
higher than it was. 

The expectations entertained by the Government when embarking upon 
its ** labour campaign *' may be taken to have been fully realised. Accord- 
ing to the finance planning of the Nazi regime the five budgets from 1984 
to 1938 are to be encumbered with extraordinary expenditure to the extent 
of 900,000,000 HM. annually owing to the working of the scheme for the 
provision of labour. But so far as 1934 is concerned, the tax receipts are 
more than sufficient to cover this amount, so that the first year of the deficit 
period has been successfully gone through. 


Unemployment diminishing. 

The state of public finance has been further improved by the dimi- 
nished expenditure on unemployment relief caused by the fall in the number 
of workless. As late as 1932, the Government Board for Unemployment 
Insurance required public funds to the amount of 340,000,000 BM. partly 
obtained from Federal and partly from municipal taxation. This year, on 
the other hand, the Board was able to earn a surplus of 200,000,000 BM. in 
excess of ics expenditure, which is being used for purposes of providing 
additional work under the Government's scheme. 


Improvement in Municipal Finance. 

The financial position of the municipalities has likewise improved. 
Further progress has been made in the redemption of municipal debt, and 
the conversion of their bond issues has also benefited their financial status. 
As regards the loans raised by them at home, 85 % of the long-term 
issues had already been consolidated by September 30tb, 1934. This 
development also exercises a favourable effect upon the national finances, 
because in previous years the Government had frequently been obliged to 
come to the rescue when the municipalities found themselves in financial 
difficulties. 


Consolidation of Credifs. 

The Government and the Beiclisbank are continuing their combined 
efforts to further consolidate the credits issued in connection with the 
financing of the scheme for the provision of work and to finance the Govern- 
ment orders more and more by resorting to other sources of money, A 
first beginning has been made with the funding of those credits by the 
savings-bank loan to the tune of 600,000,000 BM. 


Bank Turnover Less than Industrial Turnover^ 

In Germany, as is well known, the banks are far more closely connected 
with trade and industry generally than in most other countries. Owing to 
this intimate connection, the German banks are also more directly effected 
by the ups and downs of trade than those elsewhere. Unemployment in 
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the country has decreased ; the yield of the turnover tax has gone up by 
22%, and the index of industrial production has risen from 61*2% in 1982 
to 85*8% now. But in the case of several banks — the increase in their turn- 
over has failed to keep pace with that in industrial production. This 
anomaly is explained by the facts that the scheme for the provision of Work 
is largely financed by private credit institutions and that the foreign business 
transacted by the banks has materially declined. 


The Deutsche t Dresdner and Commerz Banks. 

The last-named circumstances coupled with the conversion of municipal 
credits into 4% bonds has caused a fairly considerable drop in the receipts 
of banka and although there was greater activity in the stocks and shares 
markets, this was not quite sufficient to make up for the loss. The leport 
issued by the Deutsche Bank shows that the interest earned dropped from 
06,0 0,000 EM. to 63,000,000 EM. and commissions from 78.700,000 to 

75.900.000. In the case of the Dresdner Bank, interest also decreased from 

43.000. 000 EM. to 39,8t.l),000 — but commissions increased from 44,000,000 
to 47,0 0,000. The only big bank recording increase in both items is the 
Commerz Bank, which was able to book extraordinary profits on the 
revenue side of its accounts. It was, however, not found possible to effect 
considerable reductions on the expenditure side, because a great deal of 
additional work has to be done by the banks in connection with the formali- 
ties of the foreign-exchange business, the standstill credits and the compen- 
sation transactions. 


Increase in Profits. 

0 

All the big banks were in a position to increase their net profits, with 
the exception of the Deutsche Bank where they went down by 4,870,000 
EM. The surplus earnings would have been sufficMont to distribute a modest 
dividend to shareholders. But this has not been done. The available funds 
were used for depreciation purposes. 

The bank shares — which were quoted around 50% in 1933 — have now 
approached par. Generally speaking, the banks not maintaining local branches 
have done better than the others, and at least two of them — the Berliner- 
Handelsgcsellscbaft and the Eeichs-Eredit-Oesellscbaft have been able to 
raise their dividend rate from 5% last year to 6% now. 


Foreign Risks avoided. 

All the banks have taken pains to diminish the volume of their 
commitments in foreign currencies. On the strength of careful estimates it 
is believed that these amount now to only 14% of their aggregate liabilities, 
as against 40% in 1930. The banks have also proceeded to write off fairly 
large amounts in respect of bad and doubtful debts, and thereby consolidated 
their position as well. They lent a helping hand to those undertakings that 
were endeavouring to develop the scope of their business. The effects of the 
banking crisis of 1981 are things of the past. The foundations of the banks 
are now much more secure than formerly. It is therefore much easy for 
them to render aasistance to business in an active maimer. 


Bbkov Kumar Sarrar 
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WHJIT 18 UNjBMELOTMBNT f 

A Burv6y of employment-coefficients indicates that in the world-economy 
to-day the “ non-working dependents/* jobless or workless men and womeOi 
normally, constitute a large proportion of the total population in every 
country. But for the purposes of unemployment insurance it is necessary 
to observe that these jobless or workless, i.e., ‘'unoccupied" persons do 
not belong to the unemployed classes. Unemployment as an economic or 
statistical category is a social phenomenon of a special character. Not every 
man or woman who is looking for a job can be described as unemployed in 
the strictest sense of the term. Again, it would not be proper to character- 
ize as unemployed all those persons who in Great Britaini for instancoi 
obtain " poor relief." 

In order to be known as unemployed one will have to prove (1) that one 
has had an occupation or employment, — a “ gainful " employment, and (2) 
that for reasons beyond one's control one has been “disoccupied " or deprived 
of employment and has lost the job. 

In those countries which regularly collect the statistics of unemployment 
the 6gures are generally derived either from the trade unions or from the 
unemployment insurance offices. These sources of information ^ point 
inevitably to the fact that only those persons' names can be sent up to the 
statistical bureau about unemployment who paid membership fees as belong- 
ing to trade unions or unemployment insurance premia as employees in 
certain establishments. The fact of the previous employment is automati- 
cally established. 


Benoy Kumar Sarkar 


UNEMPLOYMENT STATISTICS,— HOW THEY ARE COLLECTED. 

In October, 1025, the Japanese Government organised an inquiry into 
the conditions of unemployment. The investigation was carried on in 212 
industrial towns and 3 mining centres. All wage-earners as well as salaried 
workers earning up to 200 yens per month were taken into consideration. 
The results of the investigation as published by the Bureau of Statistics are 
given below : ® 


Workers unemployed. 


Class. 

Number of workers 
investigated. 

Number. 

Per cent, of 
workers 
investigated. 

Industrial Workers and others... 1,533,433 

46,267 

3*03 

Salaried Workers 

615.381 

19.396 

3*15 

Casual Workers 

906,251 

39,983 

19*36 


Total 2,366,016 

106,601 

4*48 


1 Siatiitieal Year-Book of ihe League of Nations (Geneva. 1982), pp. 60-6L 
* Peishi Idei : '*The unemployment Problem in Japan" in tbe International Labour 
Reoieto (Qeneya)i October, 1080, p. 505. 
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It is clear that the absolute figures of unemployed as well as the per- 
centages had reference to the persona actually occupied. 

Official estimates for recent years are given below ; ^ 


Year. 

• 

Kumber 

unemployed. 

Percentage. 

1980 


SC6.799 

5*2 

1981 


413,248 

5-9 

1932 


489.168 

6*9 

1933 


413,863 

6*7 

1934 

January 

382.316 

6*2 

1934 

February 

390,243 

5*2 

1934 

April 

381,114 

6*1 

1934 

July 

372,070 

5*0 


In one particular industry, namely, the building, the comparative 
unemployment figures for two countries, the United Kingdom and Germany, 
are to be seen in the following percentages : ® 


Country. 


End of June 

End of December 


1929. 

1932. 1933. 

1029. 

1932. 1988. 

United Kingdom 

6*5 

201 19*9 

16'9 

32*1 26*9 

Germany 

10*4 

78*0 70*6 

62‘8 

86*1 59*9 

The percentages refer to 

the proportion of the 

unemployed in relation 


to the trade unionists in the building industry. 

Italian unemployment statistics furnish the actual figures of dtsoccu- 
pazione. The unemployed are classified in two groups : (1) wholly unem- 
ployed and (2) partially unemployed. No percentages are indicated. The 
chief source of information is the Cassa Xazionale per le asaicurazioni sociali 
(National Fund for Social Insurance). As the data of unemployment are fur- 
nished by the compulsory unemployment insurance offices, the figures refer, 
as a matter of course, to such persons as having had a job and paid the usual 
premium subsequently found themselves without any occupation for a short 
or long period. 

The unemployment figures are given below on the strength of diverse 
publications : ® 


Year. 

Wholly 

Partially 


unemployed. 

unemployed. 

1925 February 

166,659 

11,702 

192G December 

181.493 

10.210 

1927 December 

414 283 

107,!«!4 

1928 J anuary 

493.211 

76.327 

1929 Februarv 

489.347 

16,851 

1930 March ' 

385.432 

28,026 

1931 March 

707,486 

27,646 


^ International Labour Review, December. 1084, p. 840. 

* Barclays Bank, Lid., Monthly Review (IiondoD), December 1084, p. 10. 

3 Annuario Staticsiico Italiano (Rome, 1930), p< 265, Annuarei Statistique de la Socieie 
deelfatum (OeDeva. 1932), p. 58. 

** Crooaca Finanziaria in Rassegna Economtea tNaplez), January to November, 1934, 
pp. 68, 281, 688, 726. See also Verguttini : *'Gli indict del movimento economiro italiaoo" 
ID La Vita Eeonomico Itdiana (Rome), October. 1088, pp. 19-20, 84, and The International 
Labour Review (Oeneva) for December, 1984, p. 840. 
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Year. 


insoHxamr 

WboQ, 

PvtisHjr mm 

1982 Januaiy 

••• 

1,061.891 

884m 

1082 Febmary 

... 

1,147.045 

96,881 

1082 Maroh 

••• 

1.068.010 

81,686 

1988 July 

••• 

881.800 

1982 August 


848 000 


1982 September 


848.000 


1082 October 

... 

868.400 


1982 Norember 

••• 

1,088.800 


1982 December 


1.199,664 


1988 January 


1,996,600 


1983 Febmary 


1.999,887 


1088 March 


1,081,686 


1038 July 


824,196 


1983 September 

••• 

907,488 


1088 November 


1,066,916 


1988 December 


U89.267 


1034 January 


1.168,267 


1084 Febmary 

... 

1 108,650 


1984 Maroh 


1,066,808 


1984 June 


880,866 


1984 July 


886 008 


1984 September 

... 

887,846 


1934 October 


905,114 


1984 November 

... 

064,944 



It is io be obserTedf passant^ that unemplojment was not a marlijsd 
characteristic of the Italian ecoDomj during the first two years of the world* 
depression (10:^9-81). Since March, 1981, Italy has been witnessing thsdrisis 
in a phenomeDsi manner. 

During the world-economic depression (1929>84) the unemployment in 
the United Kingdom in absolute numbers was as follows : ^ 


1929 Match 
1931 March 
1939 March 
1988 March 
1938 September 
1984 March 
1984 October 


1.904.000 

2.006.000 
2,060,000 
2321000 

2.375.000 
2 220,000 

2.119.000 


For four years from March, 1929, to March, 1988, the trend was stdiulily 
rising. From the peak of 2.821,000 in Maroh, 1988, the descending ourva 
came down to 2,119.000 in October, 1984. 


In percentage of ** insured ” workers the unemployment statistics for 
the depression period is indicated below ; 


Date. 

Janaarj 

April 

Angast 

December 


1929. 

1981. 

1988. 

IIM. 

12'8 

21*6 

981 

18'8 

9*8 

20*9 

91*8 

18*6 

9*9 

22*0 

191 

16*6 

11*0 

20*9 

17-6 

16*4 (Oct.) 


From 1922 to 1983 (in July of each year) the number of ohempbyeii 
belonging to the classes of workmen insured under the UnemploymenI 


1 Llopdf Bank, Ltd, Monthly Revkw (LoodoD), December. 19^> p. 

18 
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Ihsurjmfia Act.was as follows along, .with the percentage of the unemployed 
in relation to the insured : ^ 


Teu. 

Unemployed. 

Percentage of Unemployed 
to Unemployment Insured. 

1932 

1,692,000 

181 

1938 

1,827,000 

11*6 

1934 

1,138,000 

9*8 

1926 

1,329.000 

11*2 

1926 

1,737.000 

14*4 

1937 

l,r 4.000 

9*2 

19® 

1 377.000 

11*6 

1929 

1.178,000 

9*7 

1980 “ 

2.070.000 

167 

i9afr" 

2g06,000 

21*9 

19ffl " 

2.921,000 

22-8 

1933' 

2,621,000 

19*6 


We-understand at once that neither the absolute figures nor the per* 
centages oi unemploymeat in Great Britain have anything to do with the 
“ workless,** “ jobless/* dependents, etc., of the British employment- 
coefficient or with the persons relieved by “ poor rates.** 


The following figures indicate for Germany the unemployed in percent- 
age of total trade union membership- in the perspective of unemployed 
regikered (asiurnished by the Employment Exchange) : 


1927 

8*7 


l,3.'(3.0C0 

1928 

8*6 

... 

1.853.000 

1929 

13-2 


1.1'15.0j6 

1930 

22*2 


3,180 455 

1981 

343 


'-,573,219 

1932 

43 S 


4.379 858 

1933 October 

20*9 

... 

3,744 SCO 

1333 November ... 

20 3 


3 714 046 

1933 December ... 

24*7 


4 059.055 

1931 January 

25*4 


.3,772 792 

1934 February . ... 

201 


3,37>,611 

1934 April 

15*4 

... 

2 608 621 

1934 July 

16 3 


2,426 014 

1934 September ... 

16*2 

.. 

2.261 son 

1934 October ... 

— 


2,267 667 

J.934 November ... 

— 


9.854,000 


' ^ It is clear that nobody could be a member of trade unions who was not 
in employment. And therefore in Germany as in Great Britain the un- 
employed class as a percentage of trade union membershio implies a class 
that had jobs and lost them because of certain uncontrollaole circumstances. 


For the U. S. A., the unemployed percentage in relation to the trade 
union membership is shown below (in the background of absolute figures 
furnished by the American Federation of Labour) : 


I SMUtieal Abairaet for the United Kingdom (London, 1934), pp. 108, 110, 111. 
For oorMpooding paroeotagea from ISdO to 1914, aee Problhr^ee du Chomage (Geneva, 1981), 
P^i09-U0. 

^ S ** Ifovenaente in the General Level of Unemployment and Employment '* in the 
IntsmaHanal Labour Raviaw ((jleneva), December, 1984, p. 838. For oorresponding peroent- 
igae bom 190 % to 1918 see ProbUmoi du Chomage $n 1981 (Geneva, 1981 ), pp. 118 - 114 . 
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1998 .. 

9-2 . 

• .4 


1929 

8-2 




1930 

14.'6 

*.v. 

8.947;006'- 

1931 

19*1 


7,481.000 . 

1932 

23*8 

... 

11,48.1,600 ’ 

1933 

24*8 

... 

11,904,000 

1934 January 

22-6 

... 

11,765,000 

1934 April 

20 7 


10.661,000 

1934 July 

20*8 

... 

10.708.000 

1934 November 

210 

... 

10.671,000 


In the case of. the U. S. A. also it is not the ' *non- working dependent*' 
or the ordinary workless but the gainfully employed who is described aa 
unemployed when thrown out of employment into disoccupazione, to usq 
the expressive Italian term. 


Benoyeumar Sarkar 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN INDIA. 

For India we have no official source of information regarding un- 
employment. Unemployment benefits are hardly practised by trade 
unions Nor is there any system of compulsory or voluntary unemploy- 
ment insurance. But crude estimates are being offered for certain spheres 
in order to get a rough idea. 

In Bengal the average daily number of persons employed in the 
factories at two dates was as follows 

1931 480,439 

1932 454,007 

In 1932 there was a diminution of 26,432 in employment from the 
level of 1931. Should 1931 be taken as the base for the standard of employ- 
ment the unemployment in 1932 will have to be measured by 5’4 per cent. 

In 1930-31 the average daily employed in the jute mills of India was 
307.676. In 1931 32 it came down to 276,810, making thereby a diminution 
of 30.866. The unemployment percentage may be taken, therefore, to 
have been 10.® 

In paper mills the reduction in employment was 813 (1930 : 7,058; 
1931 : 6,245). There was thus an unemployment of 11*5 per cent. 

At the Tata Iron and Steel Company's Works at Jamshedpur the 
average daily employment was as follows : ^ 


Year. 

Employment. 

Variation from 
Tear to Tear 
( + or — 

Unemployment 

Percentage. 

1980-81 

... 17,746 

— 

— 

1081-32 

... 16,771 

- 974 

6*6 

1082-33 

... 16.687 

-1,184 

7 

1088-84 

... 16,346 

+ 759 

— 

1984-85 

... 17,420 

+ 1,074 

— 


^ Annual Heport on the Adminisirafion of the Indian Factories Act in Bengal^ 1938 
(CsloatU 1984), p. no. 

* Siatietieal Absiraei for Brituh India (Delhi, 1984), pp. 795. 797. 

Incideatelly it may be obnerved that additional hands were employed in the cotton and 
woollen niills. 

* imiiMt R^forU ct th« T«ta Inn and Stnl Company, Ltd., 198145 (Bombay). 
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In 1031*S2 unemployment was 5 ‘5 per cent, and in 1982-8d it was 7 
percent. 

The average daily employment in the different industries of India at 
two dates was as follows : ^ 

t 

Xissr. British India. Indian States. Total. 

1980 1,628,809 194.891 1.723,198 

1981 -1,481.467 198.650 1,080,087 

From a total of 1,728,191 in 1930 the daily average employment came 
down to 1,680,087. The diminution by 93,156 may be said, rougbiy speak* 
ing, to have represented the extent of unemployment. The percentage of 
unemployment in 1981 in relation to 1930 may then be said to have been 
5-8. 

The unemployment percentages in India during 1982 were therefore as 
follows : 


1. Bengal 

2. Jnte Mills 
8. Paper Mills 
4. Tata 

6. All India 


6-4 

100 
116 
6 6 to 7 
6'3 


The percentage should appear to have been relatively 
background of Eur-American figures. 


slight in the 


3enoykumar Sarkau 


• Statistical Abstract for British India (Delhi, 1934), pp. 813, 821. 
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Ll^t on Yoga, by Sri Aurobindo, pp. 100, Price Be. 1-4 as., Arya Pub- 
lishing House, Calcutta. 

This book has been compiled out of extracts of letters written by 
Aurobindo to his disciples in answer to their queries. It contains the quint- 
essence of his teachings on Yoga and its object. Here he has much to say 
as to the goal and the inner discipline of the self, which will undoubtedly 
prove attractive and interesting to many. 

Nowadays intellectuals appear to be in a race after novelty. But it 
often happens that they, in their hurry and zeal for the new, hug to their 
bosom the nonsensical. It is superbly interesting to see that some 
in the realm of religion too are vying with the much-abhorred intellectuals 
in their enthusiasm for originality in regard to both its practical effort and 
its end. 

Aurobindo is taken to open the book by saying that the purpose of his 
Yoga is different from those of others and the differentia is indicated in the 
assertion that our aim in religion ought not to be merely emancipation 
from ignorance, only rise into the divine conscioui^ness, but also creation 
of a divine life in matter. The Divine is to descend completely into matter 
and it is not only that the individual with his physico-vital being will have 
to be divinized, but also that with the descent of the Divine, a supramental 
race will emerge. Aurobindo is here writing letters and is very brief ; 
almost in aphoristic statements, he conveys his message to those who yearn 
after Truth. So it is often very hard to make out what he exactly means 
to communicate. He, however, dilates upon his themes elsewhere, and 
that he does there with some details. 

Methinks there are two things very intimately mingled together and 
these are the divinization of the individual being and the creation of the 
supramental race. If we can distinguish between the two, we find that 
the transformation of the individual is not integral without the entire de- 
scent of the Transcendent. Bui if the integral transformation of the indivi- 
dual is possible through the individual qud individual, the cherished race is 
out of the question and unnecessary. So Aurobindo will perhaps take us to 
believe that there is in fact no mingling but only that he attempts merely, 
to make for one thing, namely, that the divinization of the individual will 
bo instrumental in the emergence of the new race.'*^ This is perhaps what 
Aurobindo moans when he says, *'our Yoga is not for our sake but ior the 
sake of the Divine.” (P. 5.) It is also asserted that his vision of the coming 
race is no mere generalization based upon some empirical data, but an illu- 
mination through Yogic experience, which baffles reason. But the propo- 
sition appears to involve an extravagant claim inasmuch as it gives a lie not 
only to all logic but also to the lives and experiences of the past seers and 
sages, which cannot be so summarily rejected. In fact, one feels like 
standing stupefied and withal with half-mystified eyes longs to see how 
out of the Laboratory set up at Pondicherry, the first batch of the beings 
of the supramental species are going to be manufactured. 


* For a detailed oriticiem of this theme, vide my book, Sri Aurobindo and the Future of 
iSunkindt pobliihed by Calcutta Unimsity* 
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In the second, the* third and the fourth sections of the book, Aurobindo 
explicates the parts and the planes of our being, surrender as self-opening 
to the Divine and selfless work respectively. But one already familiar 
with matters leligious and Yogic literature can hardly get anything new 
except that the old truths are presented in so fascinating a way as to assume 
an air of originality. If an aspirant can abstract from extravagances and 
keep his eye on the essentials of what he says here, he will get ample help 
and light. But the elegance of his language, the force of his eloquence 
and the hopefulness of the ideal he adumbrates will, I am sure, lead away 
unripe minds and inspire in many unintelligent faith. 


A. 0. Das 


Eastern Lights by Mahendranath Sircar, pp. d05 + xiii, price Bs. 4. Arya 
Publishing House, Calcutta. 

The book under review emerges out of the lectures delivered by Dr. 
Sircar in Rome on an invitation from the President of the Instituto Italiano 
per T1 Medio Ed Extremo Onente, and at other places in Europe in 1934. 
The different chapters therein are so planned as to provide a brief sketch of 
Hinduism from the age of the Upanishads downwards, 

A cursory reading of the book will reveal the fact that the author pays 
more attention to the theoretical or rather the philosophical aspect of Hindu- 
ism than to the practical. But we shall not do well to forget that the 
philosophy upon which the Hindu culture is based, is only the invisible 
counterpart of the visible institutions, its concrete customs and creeds. To 
an average European a Hindu is still a heathen. Dr. Sircar does not so 
much think it worth his attention to probe into the potency and power of 
symbolism practised in the Hindu religion and to recall before his audience 
what Swami Vivekananda preached with a spiritual urge and passion at 
Chicago in 1893. 

From Dayananda onwards, the book seems 1o be a record of the life- 
history of some maguificent personalities. There is hardly an articulate 
attempt to indicate the positions that can be assigned to Bammohan. 
Keshabchandra and Bamkrishna-Vivekananda as representatives and 
reformers in the Hindu culture and religion nor does he bring out clearly 
the synthesis in the so-called synthetic light in Aurobindo with reference 
to whom the word ' synthesis ’ is much talked of only in connection with 
yoga. 

Dr. Sircar writes a very plain language and what he baa got to say 
will be intelligible even to the philosophically uninitiated. But I am sorry 
to say that his readers will miss therein something like uniformity of style. 
Sometimes the baiting manner of bis language points to the forced march of 
thought, and oftentimes be conjures up into bis disquisition philosophy — 
baked poetry which peters out like a damp firework. He is, however, quite 
pleasing in the chapters on the Tantras, Cosmic Man and appears in his 
best on Bamkrisbna. 

In the course of reading, one will find that the author harps on the 
same tune, although with different forks at different times, in the major 
portion of the book. But that is not so much bis fault; for, in the topics 
he deals with, many things common are to be found. Nevertheless, interest 
would have been more enlivening, if more caution could have been taken in 
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the approaches. Dr. Sircar's is a genial personality that does not cavil at 
anybody and his writings have been in this regard very faithful to his being. 
It is rather amazing to see that in a book extending over a wide field and 
presenting varied view-points, there is hardly any trace of systematic 
comment the lack of which has rendered the march of thought somewhat 
monotonous. 

But in spite of the omissions, the fact that remains to be recognised 
is that the last half of the book covers a tract that has not yet been much 
traversed by any in the academic sphere. It can well be regarded as a good 
piece of groundwork preseniiog a fair idea of the structural basis of the 
Hindu Culture. Dr. Sircar has indeed done a distinct service to India 
and to the Hindus in particular by making an earnest attempt 
towards acquainting those who are alien to us in ideas with the essentials 
of the currents of philosophical thoughts and of the religious personalities 
that dominate the Hindu mind in modern times. 


A. Cs Das. 


Modern Poetry, selected and edited by Maurice Wollman, pp. 205. 
Published by MacMillan and Co., Limited. 1935. 

This anthology contains a number of representative English poems of 
the period 1922-34. Most anthologies reproduce both old and new poems 
and aim at showing how the great tradition of English poetry has been 
carried on through centuries. The present collection confines itself to a 
period of only twelve years and yet it has its value. It certainly focuses 
the reader's attention on some of the most arresting features of contempo- 
rary English poetry. 

The possible influence of the Great War on Literature has been the sub- 
ject of widespread discussion. The conclusions, as might have been expected, 
have been divergent. It has even been asserted tliat the last war was so 
mechanical and so hideous that it could not possibly kindle the 
poet's imag’.nation or in-pire any great literary effort. Certainly 
was totally differexxt from military operations in the past when sabres 
gleamed, drums beat to arms and there were opportunities for the display 
of personal prowess. It has been urged that wholesale, silent and sudden 
destruction of belligerents through the use of poison-gas, for example, has 
hardly anything spectacular in it or likely to interest the artist. On the 
other hand, cases of nervous shock which has destroyed memory, affected 
vision and audition and upset the intellectual powers, have been so numerous 
as to make everybody shudder at the thought of the Great War as the 
withering breath of an invisible monster. None finds in it any glamour. 
The world is to the sufferers drab and meaningless and life a burden. But 
even literature has derived nourishment, from the blank of inanition. Eliot, 
Auden, Day Lewis, Spender and Bottrall belong to the school of con- 
temporary English poets who illustrate ** the disillusionment and disorienta- 
tion following the War." " Heroics are not for them, rather a dark, bitter 
acceptance of fate — they accept disillusionment as part of the establisbed 
order of things. " Eliot says : — 

We are the hollow men 
We are the stufFed men 
Leaning together 

Headpiece filled with atraw. Alas I 
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Our dried Toices, whea 
We whisper t<^ther 
Are quiet sad mesuiaglees 
As wind in dried mss 
Or rat's feet over broken glass 
In our drj cellar. 

(The HMow Mtn.) 


Ronald Bottrall faces the future without hope ; 

The future is not for us, though we can set up 

Our barriers, rest in our dead>embered 

Sphere, till we come to pause over our last loving-cup 

With death. We are dismembered 

Into a myriad broken shadows, 

P.ach to 1 imself reflected in a splinter of that glass 
Which we once knew as cosmos.— 

Day Lewis, it has been remarked, “wrings a living from despair ’* and 
Stephen Spender “ finds himself out of harmony with the creatures of 
Nature and their instincts." 

But it is not only the poets obsessed by the effects of the War that 
are given prominence in the present collection There are many who have 
made their mark for their melody, verse-craft, sensitiveness to beauty or 
‘^innovatory power.’ Apart from such well-known names as Walter de la 
Mare, W. \\\ Gibson, Thomas Hard), Robert Bridge'^, W. B. Yeats and 
George Wilpam Russell, we have poets like Austin Clarke and F. R. 
Higgins with their Irish reminiscences ; Edmund Blunden and Victoria 
Sackvi lie- West saturated with the spirit and the love of the English country- 
side ; Richard Aldington and Roy Cambell, full of attractive imagery, and 
many others who have, “ by their work, added distinction to life and 
opened new realms of mental and spiritual experience." * 

The work of the editor has been very commendable. The Index of 
First Lines is useful, while the notes give a good deal of necessary 
information which will remove many hindrances to an easy appreciation of 
the poems. 


M. Bhattacheimi 





The World as I see It, by Albert Einstein. Translated by Alan Haris. 
1985. (London : John Lane. Demy 6vo 214 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

Nearly one -half of this book is caviare to the general and must have been very difficult 
to translate : the mathematical theory, for example, of tea-leaves in a cup, or the descrip- 
tion of how Kepler arrived at the shape of the earth's orbit. The larger half is a collection of 
papers, letters and jottings illustrative of the great scientist's outlook on some of the 
problems of life. They give an impression of almost whimsical simplicity Ke g., regarding 
the economics of over-production) combined with a happy idealism and a passionate love of 
nature. Einstein describes himself as a solitary creature, a mystic with democracy aa his 
politics and militarism as hia anathema. In a sense he claims to be a deeply religious man : 
he has no belief in an anthropomorphic Qod, punishing or rewarding man for predestined 
acts: but he lives " in rapturous amazement at the harmony of natural law. which reveals 
an intelligence of such superiority that, compared with it, all the systematic thinking and 
acting of human beings is an utterly insignificant refiection." There are flashes of humour 
too, as in his reflections on interviewers, and in his Reply to the Women of America." 
The Nazi movement is not mentioned ; but there is an interesting analysia of the Jewish 
mind and ideals. — Lord Mebton. 

Clashing Tides of Colour, by Lothrop Stoddard. 1085. (London: 
SoribnerB 8vo 414 pp. lOa. 8d.) 

In this book Mr. Lothrop Stoddard surveys some of the problems that beset the world 
in these troubled times and endeavours to interpret the tendencies of present conditions 
and to explain the effect of the machine civilisation of the West upon the economio, social 
and political state of the whole world. 

East and West, Mr. Stoddard goes on to say, are to-day subject to the same process 
of disintegration though at different speeds and in different ways. The West has lost its 
former sense of solidarity and the East is being literally ** Balkanised " by the impact of 
Western mechanistic civilisation and by new ideas as nationalism and communism. — J.R.C. 

I speak for the Silent ; Prisoners of the Soviets, by Vladimir V. 
Toher-navin. (Hale, Cushman & Flint. $*2.50.) 

Professor Tebernavio has written a heartbreaking account of his experiences as a non- 
party expert in the S >viet 6shing industry, the circumstances of his arrest and conSnement 
under unspeakable prison conditiouH, and his life in the ili-fnmed Solovetzki Islands concen- 
tration camp in the White Sea, where he was sentenced to five years’ forced labour. His 
story, told bitterly but with remarkable detachment considering bis trials, is an overwhelm- 
ing arraignment of one aspect ol Soviet bureaucracy. It represeuts, he states. *' the tragedy 
of thousands.of Russian men and women of education still languishing in GPU prisons end 
concentration camps.’ — J. Barber. 

OoYernment of the British Empire, by Professor A. Berriedsle Keith, 
o.o.i,., D.LiTT, (Macmillan A Co. 8vo 2is.) 

The first part of this work is devoted to a description of the mode in which 
sovereignty is now distributed among the Governments of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations ; their international status : the modea in which they co-operate in foreign affairs, 
defence and imperial development. ; their reliitions to the native races for whose welfare 
they are trustees ; and the esaential principle of the rule of law and respect for individual 
rights which are a fundamental cbaracteiUtic of the British system. 

The second part contains a descripiion nf the several Govennents of the Empire, with 
special reference to the problems of the pre*-ent day. Important innovations in Dominions 
and Colonial government and a new phenomenon in the mandatory system also receive 
consideration. But more vital still is the complete change of policy as regards India, and 
^e rapid advance of that territory to responsible government and Dominion status. 

14 
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The Russian ReYolution 1917*1921 by William Henry Chamberlin. 
Two volumes. 8ro, illus., index, bibl., appendices, notes. (New York, The 
Macmillan Co. $10.00.) 

9 

Mr. Chamberlin » with a background of long residence in the Soviet Union bb correspondent 
for the Christian Science Mmimr, has turned his hand to scholHrship and has produced what 
will be for many years the definitive academic history of the Russian Revolution. He has 
obviously used an enormous range ul sources, and selected from it wisely. The book is sim- 
ply wiitten, and except- by its b>dk is not a text to choke most colh^ge students. The appen- 
dices in each volume are themselves material of large value lo all students who do not read 
English. 

It j3 Mr. Chamberlin’s misfortune to have completed hjs woik after the publication of 
Trotsky’s two-volume history. He carries bis account further, up to the initiation of the 

New Economic Policy in 19‘2l, but tor the heart of this story he has had to retell a story 
told already in what is sure to remain a classic on the subject. Compari8( n of ibe two texts 
will leave little doubt as to which is the greater history ; but there may be sharp disagree- 
ment as to the reasons.—J. B.4rnes. 

My Father, by Maria Easputin, daughter of Gregory Easputin, 
(London: Cassel & Co., Ltd. 

This is the vlefence of Gri-gory Kespntiu—a frank, candid defence. The most vilihed 
the most hated man that history has ever knoAn h here portrayed h} the person who knew 
him best. 



^itrscIt)C0 


[J. The Late Dr, Paul Brvhl.—II, Girischandra Ghosh Lecturer lor 1935 . — 
III. Tagore ProfesscT of Law, 1935 —IV. Hardinge Professor of Higher Mathe- 
matics.— V. Un*reTsi1y Represent ai we s cn the Ccuncil of the Imperial Library . — 
VI. St. James* College; Withdrawal of Affiliation in Science.— VII. Griffith 
Memorial Prize in Science for 1934.— VIII. Yone Hoguchi ] 


I. The Late Db. Paul Bruhl. 

It is with a heavy heart that we have to announce the death of 
Dr. Paul Johannes Briibl sometime Registrar of this University. Dr. 
Briilil died at the ripe old age of eiglity. It may be recalled that he 
came from Germany to this country with a party of tourists about forty 
years ago and settled down in Bengal subsequently as a teacher 
in the Government College at Bajsbahi. Later on, he was appointed 
Principal, Sibpore Engineering College. In 1913 he was selected 
Registrar of this University in succession to I >r. G. Thibaut and 
in that capacity rendered valuable service for five years. But it 
was as University Profe.s.sor of Botany (1918-28) that he made his 
mark. It was he who organised the department of Botany at Bally- 
gunge and with his vast experience guided the new institution through 
the first ten years of its development. He will also be remembered 
as a good linguist. Dr. Briibl was appointed a Fellow of this Univer- 
sity in 1904 and oontinued as such for 22 years. Whoever came in 
contact with him could not but be impressed by the simple, unassum- 
ing mode of a scholar’s life he led even to the day of his retirement. 
The University will mourn his loss, and we shall ever cherish his 
memory especially as he was a member of our Board of Editors from 
1922 to 1924. 

• ♦ HI 

II. Gibisohandra Ghosh Lecturer for 1935. 

We are glad to announce that Mr Aroarendranath Ray has been 
appointed Girischandra Ghosh Lecturer for 1935. Mr. Ray has dis- 
tinguished himself by his contributions to Bengali literature especially 
as a journalist and literary critic. He is well read in Girischandra 
and it is hoped that his audience will be gratified by the 
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wealth of iaformatioa and new view-points which Mr. Bay is sure to 
furnish in his lectures. 


* « « 

III. Tagore Professor of Law, 1933. 

We are informed that Professor John Bartman Morgan, Tagore 
Professor of Law for 1933, is expected to come out to India at the 
end of January next and deliver bis lectures in February. 

* * • 

IV. Hardinge Professor of Higher M.athamatics. 

The vacancy created by the sudden death of Professor Ganesh 
Prasad lu the chair of tlie HirJinge Professor of Higher Mathema- 
tics has now been filled by tlie appointment of Dr. Friedrich Levi, 
DR.PHIL.N.4T., formerly Extra-Ordinary Professor of Mathematics at 
the University of Leipzig (Germany). Professor Levi has been 
appointed for five years with effect from 1st November, 1935, or from 
the date on which he joins his appointment. 


V. UsivEBsirir REPaESBXT\nvE3 os the Coc.vcil of the Imperial 

Libbabt. 

We are informed that Mr. Syamapra.sad Mookerjee, m.a , b.l., 
Barrister-at-Law, m.l.c., Vice-Chancellor, and Professor Praphulla- 
ohandra Mitter, m.a., Ph.D., who were nominated representatives by 
this University on the Gsuncil of the Imperial Library, Calcutta, have 
been appointed by the Government of India as raemb'^s of the said 
Council for a period of three years from the 1st August, 1935. 

• » » 

VI. St. Jambs’ College : Withdrawal of Apfillatiom in Soibnoe. 

The Registrar of this University has notified for general informa- 
tion that the Government of Bengil (Ministry of Education) have 
confirmed the resolution adipted by the Senate on the '29ch July 1935, 
to the offect that the privileges of affiliation in Science up to the Inter- 
mediate Standard enjoyed by the St. James’ College, Calcutta, be 
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withdrawn with effect from June^ 1935, as the authorities of the insti- 
tution have decided to close down the college. 


* * * 

VII. Griffith Memorial Prize in Science for 1934. 

The Griffith Memorial Prize in Science for the year 1934 has 
been divided equally among the following candidates for the thesis 
mentioned against the name of each : — 


Name. 


Thesis. 


1. Dr. Sukitmar Sarkar 

2. Dr. CLittaranjan Barat 
n. Mr. Binayendranath Sen 


Rotational Raman Scattering in Benzene Vapour and 
Liquids. 

Syntheses in the Pyridine Series (Main). Pyrry- 
Athanone und ihre Ahkommlinge (Subsidiary). 

Role of Parachor m Physical and Inorganic Chemistry. 






» 


VIII. Yone Noguchi. 

Yone Nojiuchi, tlie great JapaneBe poet, is arriving here by the 
middle of November next to delivere a course of lecturea as a Reader 
in lliis University. His lectures will be confined to, Adoration of 
Nature ; The Little World at One’s Reet ; Japanese Poetry ; Japanese 
Art (illustrated) ; Koye tsu, the Japanese Leonardo Da Vinci (illus- 
trated) ; The Arl of Hirosliige (illustrated) and The Mask Play of 
elapan (illustrated). Those who are interested may write to him, 
care of. The Calcutta Heview, Senate House, Calcutta. 


RUSIXERS NOTE 


There arc many Provident Insurtince coinpinics in India. But among them we find 
that The Bengal National Assurance Co., Ltd., has got some distinctive features. Unlike 
other Provident companies it )ias no Dividing schemes which has been condemned by tlie 
Government Actuary. Further by introducing Medical examination and immediate risk 
it has made its mark in the Insurance w^orld and at the same time it has been able to arrest 
the confidence of the public. This company U working on sound schemes allowing all 
the advantages, facilities and benefits, those are allowed by a higher company. In short 
thia company may be described as a real Insurance company for ainalier amounts. Its 
Bchemea are to suit the majority of the Indians, who are not able to maintain a higher 
Insurance. The company ia managed most economicRlly. 

In India at present there is a growing need for Provident companies of this type. There 
are many higher oorapanies in India and to insure with which ia a luxury to the richer. But 
It is a neoeaaity to the middlo'claaa people and labourers. The Bengal National Assurance 
Co,, Ltd., ia the only ooncem where people oan safely insure. We wish its auoceaa. 
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PASSIVE RESISTANCE— OLD AND NEW 

SIR HAEI SINGH GOUR, KT,, M.A., D.LITT., D.C.L., LL.D., BAR.-AT-LAW. 


P ASSIVE resistance, civil disobedience, Satyagraba and soul force sure 
words now associated with the cult of the Indian National Con* 
gress, and they are treated in India as new effective weapons forged 
by the hand of Mahatma Gandhi to overthrow England’s Imperialism 
in India. It shows to what little advantage history, both ancient and 
modern, is learnt in the schools, and how little historians think of 
human psychology as guiding human action when they chronicle, the 
march of political events, record the progress of a people, or describe 
a battle scene. As such, we read of the birth and crucifixion of 
Christ, of the birth and development of Christianity through the agei} 
but hear little of the conditions which fed that movement and the 
stimulus it received from the tyranny of Borne and Roman prelates 
and Boman legionaries in her far-flung dominion in Palestine and 
Asia Minor in the centuries which preceded the birth of the Saviour, 
Even Gibbon, the greatest of modern historians of the decadent epoch 
of that phenomenon, does scant justice to himself when he describes 
the stirring events which heralded the birth of Christianity. We 
hear of the great Chinese Wall as one of the wonders of .the world 
built by the Chinese at incredible sacrifice of men and money to stave 
off. the inxoads of Hun bucaneers, '.who- had overrun the -steppeemf 
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Central Asia and from where they carried on relentless forays into the 
peacefal province of Mongolia which the Chinese were unable to 
resist by force of arms, and which drove them to adopting the colossal 
expedient of building a great wall as a set-o£F to the Hun horsemen 
who had harried their borders and threatened to enslave the entire 
continent. 

In later ages we have learnt to erect redoubts, block houses, chain 
fortresses, and the great Hindenberg line was constructed during the 
Great War as an everlasting tribute to the incomparable genius of the 
Marshal who later ruled over the entire Germanic Empire as its 
President till his demise the other day. 

Now if we look behind these supreme efforts of ndan, we shall 
find that they are all the outcrop of human devices to thwart the 
impact of direct force by what we should more correctly now call 
passive resistance. 

Take, for instance, the greatest of all human spectacles, the birth of 
Christianity. We have on the one hand, the decline of the Boman 
Empire and the terrible cruelties practised by her prelates and pro- 
consuls in her overseas provinces in her name. The people so con- 
quered were powerless to raise the standard of open revolt against the 
Empire, but they nevertheless resented, and resented bitterly the 
exactions made and the oppression practised u[x}n a harmless and 
defenceless people by a militarist government which prided itself upon 
bringing law and order to a country which before its advent was a 
prey to chaos and confusion, internecine rivalries, quarrels and civil 
war. That Rome had pacified Syria and Palestine in the days of 
Antonins and Augustus admits of no doubt, that the pacification by 
the Romans of their distant colonies was the pacification of the lamb by 
the wolf at the proverbial pool equally admits of no doubt, but the 
people were peaceful because they were dead — civilly dead ; but even 
though oppressed and exploited, the vanquished and the humbled foe 
had not forgotten the tradition of their noble descent, nor become re- 
conciled to the rule of a usurper. But what were they to do ? They 
could not fight because they had no arms, they could not hope to win 
because they were still disunited, but though they were disunited and 
disarmed they were all by now agreed upon one thing — their common 
hatred of Borne. But their common hatred was useless unless they 
eonld combine to one common purpose. The purpose was clear 
enengb bnt how waa o combination possible. In their small ragged 
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moantainoufl country they were divided into clans and tribes, all living 
under the hegemony of the priests who were the chosen vicegerents 
upon earth of their great Jehovah, who though the snjMreme lord of 
the Universe had choten the Israelites and entered into a covenant 
with them which assured them of His special favours and special pro-' 
tection.’ Neither those favours nor that protection had yet come, but 
what had come in its place were the Roman legions and the 
spread-eagle policy of oppressive taxation and mass cruelty unredeemed 
by any display of true statesmanship in their dealings with the 
country or tolerable political freedom in their dealings with the 
people. 

It had been the policy of Rome to let alone the religion of the 
people. In this regard its policy had always been one of strict neutra- 
lity and absolute non-interference, — a policy which all later couquer- 
ors emulated and followed in their dealings with their subject races. 
This policy, though wise both in its intention and effect, still left one 
avenue free from the dominant control of temporal power which the 
people could turn into a powerful lever for their political liberation, 
and as the Roman arm had not spared the clergy in their all-pervad- 
ing zeal to rule over the people, both the clergy and the laity joined in 
a common effort, to overthrow the alien yoke of Rome. The prophets 
found it easy and safe enough to predict that the lost independence of 
Israel would return, and return with a vengeance, in that upon its 
return, as if to make amends for its past subjection, Israel would in its 
turn be the overlord of all other nations and re-establish a reign of 
everlasting righteousness and peace. 

The transition from the abstract to the concrete, from the general 
to the particular, from the vague and shadowy longing to a more solid 
and tangible hope was a natural and an easy one. The prophets soon 
discovered old prophecies of a coming Messiah connected by lineage to 
their last independent King David who should bring them deliverance. 

Such a Messiah was found in Jesus, who born of the low and the 
despised stock naturally rallied to bis banner a few of the ardent spirits 
of his tribe. His garb was spiritual but his motive ill-disguised : it 
was intended to liberate bis people by invoking the spiritual force of 
God. In one word, it was a movement to rally mass civil disobedience ; 
it would take time, but it was not, he believed, uncertain in its action. 


> Iiiili. Oh. 40, v; A 
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That Jesus was himself swayed by the preyailiug notion of a 

coming liberator and the emancipation of the people of Israel through 

divine intervention is clear from his recorded statements in the four 
« 

Ghispels. But whether it is so or not, one thin^ is certain, Christianity 
was a revolt against Home and it gained both speed and strength from 
the resistance it encountered from it, Christianity was then the 
triumph of soul force over brute force, but its progress was slow and 
uncertain and it took time to assert itself, for by the time it did assert 
itself Borne itself had disappeared as a political force and its place 
had been taken by another more aggressive, though a more lenient 
adventurer from Macedonia. The motive for passive resistance though 
changing in its outlook continued to remain as a vital force. These 
plain facts of history the historian glosses over lest it cast a doubt 
upon the divinity of Christ or upon the spiritual force of Christianity ; 
but it is a fact which confronts every student of history, whatever may 
be bis allegiance to Christianity. 

As a matter of fact, Christianity is a socialistic creed and is pro- 
fessedly a religion of peace and tolerance without which it would have 
died out long ago. It is a religion of the people for the people adapted 
in all its essentials from an older religion which the court of Alexander 
had studied with such veneration and such zeal, and the tenets of 
which gave birth to the school of the Gnostics (a Hellenic rendering 
of Buddhists) who have leavened the teaching and development of 
Apostolic Christianity in such a striking manner. 

- It is a curious freak of history that . while Buddhism taught peace 
and non-violence as in the abstract good for human progress, Christia- 
nity turned it to good account by giving it a political turn and later 
Christianity abandoned non-violence as a creed for the Academy .which 
the practical needs of politics could do without. 

The doctrine of peace and non-violence, poverty r ,nd non-aggression 
thus receded into the background with the advent of Islam, a religion 
at once aggressive and militant, started to arouse the dormant martial 
spirit of the Arabian denizens of the desert, who overran Europe 
as far as the farthermost boundaries of Spain and laid waste most of 
what is now known as Southern Europe. The Aryan has since the 
dawn of history somehow felt an inward repulsion towards the Semitic 
race. The battle of Troy and the destruction of Carthage are two 
outstanding landmarks of the Aryan triumph over the Semitic king- 
4om8< That antagonism gave a fresh impetus to the conquering march 
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of tbe Saracen hordes into Europe. If mediaeval Europe had loyally 
stood by the Christian doctrine of non-violence and passive resistance, 
all Europe vsould have been to-day under tbe sway of Islam. But 
Europe met the Saracen force by force, v^itb the result that tbe 
Saracen had soon to return to bis steppes only to ravage tbe votaries of 
non-violence in Asia, vrith tbe result that all Asia came under their sway : 
only China and Japan escaped, the latter owing to its insularity and tbe 
former owing to its long distance from tbe Hunnish base of operations. 

But the one great ocular monument of passive resistance, the great 
Chinese Wall, failed to serve its purpose, since it failed to keep tbe 
Hun invader out of Chinese territory. On tbe other hand, it often 
became a trap as many forts do when the besieged are powerless to 
make effective sallies and the besiegers are powerful and resourceful. 

But though the pacificism and passive resistance of mediaeval 
Christianity bad deserted tbe battlefield, it still lingered in the 
monastic order whose sufferings and martyrdom in the cause of tbe 
faith illumine the ecclesiastical pages of all Europe. But passive 
force did not free Palestine or liberate the Jews, who to this day 
remain a harlot nation despised and unwanted everywhere, but whose 
very agelong servitude has engendered other qualities making that 
nation a great people whose specialization in trade and finance has 
made them the king-makers of many a country. 

It is a well known biological fact, which the devout acclaim as 
tbe divine law of compensation, that while nature deprives one of one 
faculty it develops another, thereby restoring tbe mental equili- 
brium and thus partially redressing the loss of an organ or sense 
without which life would become unendurable. The recent persecu- 
tion of Jews in Nazi Germany is at once the recrudescence of an old- 
time racial animosity which the Jews are facing with their traditional 
passive resistance. 

Japan before tbe reign of their great national hero. Emperor 
Meiji, had time to reflect upon the virtue and shortcomings of passive 
resistance. They decided that pacificism was an ideal for tbe moralist 
to preach, but though it was a noble doctrine it had only a place in 
the abbeys and academies but not in the marketplace, where tbe 
sterner doctrine of tooth and claw was the only sensible role to go 
by. They so decided, and their modern history is the history of a great 
people who have abandoned tradition only to enter the great battle 
of life in yvhich they have given so good an account of tbemselveB. 
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The philosophic savant may scorn at the triumph of material 
civilization. He may deride at the misery of the multitude in the 
factory life, inseparable from the pursuit of wealth and material 
comfort without which political power and national development 
are impossible. Faith and squalor may be tbe lot of the many 
ill the modern ill-regulated world. But it is there. But how long 
shall we wait for tbe millennium when the wolf shall drink from 
the same pool as the lamb ! The prophets had dreamt of this 
millennium two thousand years ago, but it never came. Instead came a 
reign of terror and tyranny, world-war and world-depression. Tbe sole 
panacea which the older religionists and the philosophers preached 
as the single and infallible talisman for human ills and human 
suffering has failed, and fail it will so long as human nature 
remains what it has remained for so many ages — selfish and self-seek- 
ing. The ideology of a bygone age bad been falsified by tbe pages of 
history. 

Passive resistance appeals to people enured to quietism, and as 
such, it has for ages been the dominant creed of the people of India. 
Archaeological finds in Mohanji Daro and Hirappa have unearthed an 
older civilization of Dravidian strain which preceded tbe Aryan mass 
immigration into India. It does not appear that eitbqr side risked a 
pitched encounter for tbe mastery of India. The Aryan settlers 
appear to have followed the safer course of peaceful penetration. The 
older records such as exist do not give any account of active warfare 
between the two races, while the battle of Kurukshetra between the 
two rival clans was a purely civil war in which the combatants put 
their fortunes to the arbitrament of a fratricidal war. Tbe Puranic 
legends do not refer to any wars except the invasion of Ceylon by 
fiamchandra the King of Ajudhia. But these must have been mere 
border skirmishes when compared with the pitched battle which Paurav 
(Ghreek: Porns) gave to Alexander in 327 B. C. ; and when be was de- 
feated the whole countryside began passive resistance which dis- 
heartened tbe Macedonian troops who threatened a revolt which could 
only be averted by a hasty withdrawal from India. But the passive 
resistance which Alexander encountered was not born of a spirit of 
patriotism or inspired by a national sentiment, being rather engendered 
by fear and tbe presence of a stranger. 

The records of history show that passive resistance and pacifism 
are deae allies and though they .were both inculcated as a part of 
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the reUgions dogma as warranted both by policy and ethics, still 
they have never exercised any direct influence upon the course of 
events, though they have moulded the lives of the people and endowed 
them with the supreme quality of suffering and sacrifice for a noble 
cause, and so tended to build up a sturdier human character. But 
taken as a political weapon it has signally failed- Passive resistance 
has long been at work in the Indian polity. When the Moslem and 
Mogul invaded India they entered the passes with the dual object of 
conversion and conquest. The one they carried out by employing every 
means that their ingenuity could devise, — force, slaughter and reward. 
The Christian evangelist in the opening centuries of the Christian 
era adopted the same means of conversion, but latterly they have 
substituted persuasion for force, and worldly advancement for display- 
ing the torments of hell to the heathen. 

Christianity and Islam are both actively proselytizing creeds. 
Hinduism was and still remains an exclusive creed. Its only 
defensive armour against the attack of the two great religions is 
passive resistance, and what has it not suffered in the ages gone 
by. Her men and women and children were slaughtered by the 
million. A mountain of human skulls marked the vengeance of a 
Changez Khan or Tamerlaine ; while over hundred years ago Nadir 
Shah ordered rapine and slaughter of the peaceful inhabitants of 
Delhi and rivers of blood ran along what is now its principal 
city boulevard. Nearly 70 millions of her people have deserted 
their fold and joined the new creed while six millions more have 
turned Christians. Hinduism has defended itself by its one pet 
weapon of passive resistance and it is turning the self-same weapon 
athwart the progress of European civilization and culture, with 
the result that while foreign enterprises are exploiting her re- 
sources the Hindus still hug to their bosoms their rusty weapon of 
passive resistance. The great success of Mahatma Gandhi and the 
Congress in marshalling the forces of the masses is due to the new 
application of an old doctrine the effect of which young India is 
still unaware of and the result of which it is still unable to see. 

Human progress is impossible without adaptability to one’s 
environment. Hinduism has so far shown no such adaptability. The 
soul of the people still remains untouched by the triumphs of science. 
The British have multiplied universities, the universities have turned 
out graduates in their tens of thousands, but education to be useful must 
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be assimilative. It must reach the mind and mould the thought and 
shape the action. That it has failed to reach the mind of all Indians, 
whether Hindu or Moslem, must be the impartial verdict of every 
true lover of* the country. 

Fifty years of European education has made Japan a new 
nation : one hundred years of European education has left India in 
its state of intellectual dormancy. It has produced brilliant scholars 
who have amassed learning, but it is not learning but wisdom that 
makes a nation great. We may cavil at the exploitation of our 
country by the British, but why should they not exploit it, if we 
cannot do so ourselves. No nation governs another out of sheer 
benevolence. We speak of the poverty of India. It is, indeed, a 
fact, but think of what India would have been, and might still be 
if the Indians brought to bear upon the solution of the task that lies 
before them a certain measure of sincerity and earnestness. If they 
would only emerge out of their decayed sarcophagi and take to the light 
of modern science and modern thought, they will soon find themselves 
making headway in the battle of life. It is not necessary that we 
should discard the past wholly if we are to adapt ourselves to the 
present, but what is necessary is a healthy and wholehearted recog- 
nition of the new forces that surround us : to recognise the expanding 
social consciousness of ourselves and our fellowmett, and recall and 
retrieve our past mistakes that have retarded our progress because 
we have not responded to the call of time, but offered the 
one weapon we have immemorially used, namely, passive resis- 
tance. 

The new revivalist movement with its programme of Swadeshi 
Sanatanism and Swaraj is in all conscience reactionary, because it 
fails to recognize the march of time and the development of 
machinery which has put all hand products, Khadar included, into 
the class of archaic curios. No amount of propaganda will prevent 
a ship from sinking if it has sprung a leak in its keel. Our fore- 
fathers lived primitive lives, their wants were simple, their strug- 
gle hard, their crops uncertain, their environment limited. That 
life may create a yearning for its return but we cannot return to 
the simple lives of our forefathers when we are born in the 
rattle of machinery and its finished outpourings before which man- 
made products are crude and uneconomic. To test their true value 
let Jis '.seH them ip the open market^, or ,bettpy, .st|l) .export thpm 
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overseas, and we shall then appraise their true value. Whether 
we like it or no, we are living in a machine age exposed to 
world competition, not only in the field of industry, hut also 
social problems and religious beliefs. Our passive resistance to all 
change can only result in one consequence, and it is apparent to 
any one who sees the exploitation of our industries by foreigners and 
foreign capital. 

The same defeatism has overtaken us in the religious field. In- 
stitutions like the Sanatan Dharm revivalist institutions may delay the 
dissolution of Hinduism, but where 76 millions have left the fold to- 
day a hundred millions will have left a few years hence, and it is only 
a question of time, and not a long time now at that, when Hinduism 
will cease to be. It will die as certainly as it is already dead to a 
third of the Hindus only a hundred odd years since. And its future 
decay will be at even an accelerated pace, since political power has 
now become allied to religion, which has given the proselytizing 
creeds a direct incentive to increase their converts. When are the 
Hindus going to weather the growing storm arising both from within 
and without ? Some feeble and wholly inadequate efforts are being 
made to improve the lot of the depressed classes; but nothing short of 
absolute equality will satisfy their growing consciousness. And such 
equality is not possible so long as Hinduism remains tied to the 
shackles of caste. It has often puzzled me when I think whether we 
can reform Hinduism to make it a competitive force, and the more I 
think about it the more convinced I feel that if Hinduism is to survive 
the disintegrating forces sapping its very lifeblood, it must launch a 
nation-wide campaign for mass conversion to Buddhism, since Buddh- 
ism is nothing but Hinduism without its dogmas, and it is the flower 
and fruit of true Hinduism and, as our Shastras declare, it was revealed 
to Gautam Buddha by Brahma Himself who became incarnate in him 
to re-establish the true Aryan faith in the world. 

Both the Moslem and Christian religions are exotic products of an 
alien civiliTiation. There is nothing in common between the Arab 
thought and culture and the Aryan mind — Christianity is adapted from 
Judaism with a leaven of Buddhism, but its whole history is the his- 
tory of a foreign race. It has made converts in India, less because of 
its acceptance of its dogmas, but more because of its social equality 
and the sanctity of its founder whose life of service and sacrifice will 
always make a stirring appeal to human sympathies. I have described 
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Buddhism as Hinduism without its dogmas. I may equally wAll 
describe Buddhism as also Christianity without its dogmas. The fact 
that the three religions are kept aloof is due to their priests. Bat 
neither Chnst nor Buddha had a kindly word to say of priests 
against whose cupidity and sacerdotal pretentious their religions were 
a standing protest. Time has obscured the fine fabric of their teach- 
ings, but the new generation dreaming of a world religion is already 
making a critical study of these two ancient creeds in which it finds 
such close analogies. 

The Indian is essentially a religions man. Religions propaganda 
has obscured his vision to mundane things. He has to correct that 
perspective if he is to make any intellectual advance in the assimila- 
tion of knowledge. His innate passivism must yield to the glowing 
optimism of science. His mental outlook must not be backward 
but forward. He most treat life as a fact and make the 
most of it for himself and his fellow men. He must dismiss religious 
obscurantism from the plain facts of existence. A professor of mathe- 
matics who describes the occurrence of a solar eclipse as a shadow 
must not hie home to fast and pray for deliverance of his God thrown 
into in the clutches of the Demon. He must not develop two minds: 
one for bis class-room and another for bis home. If sciepce can make no 
inroad upon bis traditional faith, science has failed to dispel his credu- 
lity. The teacher of history has not merely to learn the dates by rote, 
for human history is a study of human psycbqlogy. Facts do not count 
without the background which produces facts. 

Indian education in its true sense has yet to make a beginning, 
but it is a melancholy fact that even in our convocation addresses 
these facts are not brought home. The mentor of the young fails in 
his duty if he cannot set alight the dark recesses of knowledge. To 
the young Indian a few plain truths may be galling to his sense of 
vanity and self-esteem, but I have felt so strongly upon the dissipa- 
tion of youthful energy in vain pursuits that I have felt driven to 
address these words which are but the fringe of what I feel, and 
which I should not be true to myself if I did not write with 
a sangfroid tor which my only excuse is my love of my own oountry 
and mtense anxiety as to its future. 

Age-long slavery has unfortunately not merely intensified national 
degeneration in all q^heres, but it has deprived aa ef our traditi<mal 
loneety Mid tentiiftiliiaee. Conning and deceit, lying and infaeigae, 
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duplioity, flattery and iniincerity heralded the downfall of the Boman 
StDopire. In India the Bmpire fell first and then followed tlM aftet'!- 
math of a fallen Empire. This misfortune betook India owing to 
the iconoclastic policy of Islam whose rise to power has been as 
phenomenal as its decline. 

As it is, India now stands on the crossways, and it has to make 
up its mind. Hitherto it has showed a tendency to go back, a rery 
easy thing to do. It appeals to one’s sense of vanity and self-respect. 
** Back to the Vedas ” cries the Sanatanist and bellows the Congress 
orator. And alas I our new instinct of patriotism scarcely out of 
the seed predisposes us to the same retreat. But galling though it 
be to our sense of national pride, we cannot adopt a course that is 
fraught with pitfalls and perils both to our people and our country. 
The bard struggle for existence cannot be dismissed with a lamer faire. 
We have to take note of the forces released by science and history, 
which make our backward march impossible. Some self-complaisant 
Indians reconcile themselves to their reactionary march on the ground 
that we have been always a people who have scorned the materialism 
of the West. Our strength, they say, lies in our spirituality. But are 
we sure that this is not an empty phrase. What has contributed to 
the spiritual uplift of ourselves or of the world ? We have expelled 
Buddhism, the supreme spiritual force generated in our midst ; and 
what other contribution have we made to our own spiritual 
betterment ? We decry the materialism of the West and associate 
it with the filth and squalor of factory life. But filth and squalor is 
by no means the outcrop of factory life, as any one who has seen 
the factory life in Japan will readily bear witness to ; nor is such filth 
and squalor implicit in the factories of Europe, where the operatives 
now live in surroundings which the cleanest municipalities in India 
might well envy. The fact is that the filth and squalor of the Worst 
factories in Europe is not for a single moment to be compared with 
the filth and squalor of our own town , nay, our own homes. Let ns 
face the facts as we find them. The so-called materialism of the 
West has added to human happiness, and alleviated human suffering 
which will astound those if they only took stock of the ravages of 
disease which used to decimate the population of Eastern countries 
before the healing balm of Western science started its humane mission 
of saving the people against themselves. 
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It is a fact of lodian history that never in its long and chequered 
career have its people developed a sentiment of nationhood— Patrio- 
tism was a strange emotion which they could not understand. Docile 
by nature, tr^table by habit, the Indian had built, for himself a system 
of philosophy in which a common cohesion for national defence found 
no place. Life was full of sadness and sorrow : man was an aberrant 
spark of the Divine spirit which flew from it as sparks of an ingot 
fly about from the smith’s anvil. He remains on earth in fulfilment 
of his destiny and the sooner he can get out of it the better, for his 
sole objective should be his reabsorption into the Divine substance. 
Life to him is an evil and it has no reason to be pampered with 
material well-being. Herein lay the vital contrast between the Eastern 
and the Hellenic ideals of life which has leavened European thought 
and given to Europe the ascendency which it has enjoyed and is 
enjoying up to the present day. These ideals have shaped the destiny 
of the two people. To tlie one, life being an evil it was of no concern : 
its early dissolution was all to the good. To the Greek, life was a 
blessing and meant to be enjoyed. It had its sufferings and its sorrows 
but they were not of its essence. The one promoted a desire for sturdy 
struggle for one’s betterment and improvement. The other treated 
that struggle as only prolonging human suffering and .want. To him 
the' path of glory led but to the grave. Then, why struggle, why 
strive, why toil. 

That the devitalizing climate of the tropical regions had something 
to do for the popularity of this philosophic pessimism may be a reason 
for the fact, but the fact remains. That it is not even a reason will 
become apparent to any one who views the panorama of Asiatic 
history. We have on the one band the whole of the Asiatic continent 
before the rise of Islam and its history under its sway. Islam is a 
religion which embodies the Spirit of the Arab nomad. It is a 
militant aggressive force which made the Mongolian dorsemen fierce 
warriors and implacable foes. These Mongolian hordes descended 
from their steppes and carried the message of fire and sword wherever 
they went. They descended upon the plains of India, enslaved her 
people and kept them in bondage till the British displaced them. For 
a thousand years or more the struggle between the two ideals has 
gone on and it has not yet abated. The British have imported into 
India a new ideal which had its root in the Hellenic culture so that 
ai the present moment we have three great ideals in sharp confUct 
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Btraggling for intellectual ascendancy. The Mongols (called the Moguls) 
came burning their pre>Islamic Buddhism in the fiery zeal of Islam 
which as a new religion was naturally anxious to make itself a world 
religion by force or persuasion, and of the two methods it found force 
more effective. The early Christian fathers found the same method 
as yielding more converts, and the two religions then made a serried 
attack upon the two essentially Aryan religions. Buddhism and Hindu- 
ism, driving the former back from the ramparts of Borne to within 
the great wall of the East, and the latter by the mass conversion of 
Persia, Afganistan and the whole of Central Asia ; and later on it 
reaped a still richer harvest by the conversion of 70 millions of Hindus 
who became Moslems not only to escape the hell-fire of the next 
world, but also that of the Mogul fanatics who had outlawed Hinduism, 
destroyed and despoiled their temples and sacred shrines and placed a 
price upon their infidel heads. 

Hinduism never faced this new menace to its conscience except 
by the self-same device of passive resistance. There would be some- 
thing ludicrous, were it not pathetic that the Hindu sages should have 
rested content with mumbling the old childish adages of servile im- 
potency and done nothing to awaken in the minds of the people the 
virile instinct oS self-preservation, not to speak of self-advancement. 
All the idolas of our metaphysics are nothing but naked dogmas in 
dissonance with the proved facts of science. The doctrine of predesti- 
nation and Karma has been blown to the winds with the funda- 
mentalists since the theory of Evolution became established. It was 
at all times an illogical and a depressing doctrine, and what havoc it 
has not played with its unsuspecting votaries 1 

What India now wants is a more manly philosophy and a more 
practical outlook. We can no longer feed upon the dry leaves of old 
tradition. We should no longer accept the old because it is old, but 
stretch it out on the dissecting table of reason. There should be no 
tender regard for ancient authority which has painted all our history 
so red with our own blood. What India wants is a Benaissnnce, 
which must accompany a revolt against traditional beliefs and tradi- 
tional credulity. What India needs is an intellectual iconoclasm, a 
merciless Mahmud who will destroy not the stone idols of our faith 
but the still more sinistrous idolas of our superstition. 
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T he consideration of economy in beanty brings us within the regions 
of aesthetic ; and within this region Noguchi treads on the surest, 
the most familiar ground. His criticism and speculations fall mainly 
under two heads, those of verbal and pictorial art ; he is less concern* 
ed with the “theatre-craft" aspect of drama, with sculpture and 
architecture, and with music. As one might expect, the Ars Poetica 
of Yone Noguchi does not inculcate the conscious efforts of arrange- 
ment and deliberate balance, of planning, bevelling, and polishing, 
of the laborious perfection of form ; the thing to be attained with 
labour is that right frame of mind that he calls "inattention." You 
have to learn that most difficult art bow to be inattentive. "When 
I forget poetry it is the time when I am wholly with poetry." His 
is a shy Muse which must flutter down and perch unobserved. "And," 
be continues, "you must let the poetry write itself ; I mean that you 
must get your own true self." That is one view of the matter, and 
one recognises it is a wholly legitimate poetic theory, merely point- 
ing out that there are others. Some of us, for example, may say 
with Ben Jonson, " if his wit will not arrive suddenly, try another 
time with labour. If then it succeed not... beat not the poor desk, 
but bring all to the forge and file again." 

As for the use and aim of poetry, be is satisfied that its value 
lies in making one find oneself ; it teaches the real proportion in which 
a person stands to Nature. Poetry makes us "philosophical," and 
therefore builds up our characters, “ because it makes one gain silence; 
for silence is the real foundation of character." Once more the 
apuii of Zen shines, this time illuminating Noguchi's poetic. Next, 
poetry most be rooted in the poet, and be as much a part of him as 
bis habit of life. "If lean be called poet, that would bethiongb 
the virtue that I oairy, it into my daily life ; yrben I am most poetical, 
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I know I believe that poetry will least betray itsAlf.*' Poetry is not;' 
despite the hackneyed simile, a mantle to be assnmed, but an ektiii' 
and not always controllable sense. Though, again, there is the whole- 
some belief that the poet should school himself until he has the 
faculty of secreting poetry at any given moment. 

In 1914 Yone Noguchi read, before the Japan Society of London, 
a paper on Japanese poetry, which was subseiiuently incorporated 
in The Spirit of Japanese Poetry published by John Murray. The 
paper opened on a distinctly combative note : “ I come always to the 
conclusion that the English poets waste too much energy on ‘words, 
words, words,* and confesses later on that my “ On Japanese Mind... 
rebels against something in English poems which. ..for lack of proper 
expression we might call physical or external.’* (T connect this 
repulsion from the “external” with the abhorrence of “ intellect ** 
which be also displays.) As my attention is never held by the 
harmony of language, I go straight.. .to the writer’s inner soul to 
speculate on it. ..I am sound-blind or tone-deaf.” It is partly for 
this reason that Japanese poetry, differing from Western poetry “in 
the same way as silence is different from a voice” appeals to him. 
He pushes the doctrine of economy and silence to its extreme 
limits when be §ays that “written poems, even when they are said to 
be good, are only the second best, as the very best poems are left 
unwritten or sung in silence,” and elsewhere he remarks that the 
poetry that is most precious to him is the poetry of passivity. A 
reviewer (I think it was Max Plowman), attacked this position very 
strongly, pointing out that it was a reductio ad ahsurdum, and that 
Western poetry is very largely the craft of word, metre and stress, 
which cannot be adequately criticised by anyone who has no sense 
of these things. But a more dignified reply was made by the late 
Professor Longford at the Japan Society’s meeting. “ I was struck,” 
be said, “ by two or three points ” (in Mr. Noguchi’s paper) “which are 
not in harmony with our ideas of what is worthy of admiration in 
poetry, and my admiration was stirred at Mr. Noguchi’s courage in 
propounding them... He says that the poetry of inaction must always 
be superior to that of action. Now I cannot agree with that, for if 
his theory had been adopted and followed by English poets the result 
would have been to deprive os of much of the grandest poetry that 
we have. We should still have had, for example, Milton’s “Odes 
and Sonnets” but not “Paradise Lost.” He proceeds ta* i4)ei« 
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that similarly Spencer, Shakespeare, and other ‘ standard ' poets would 
have been put out of court, and to remind his bearers that the tradi* 
tional forms of Western poetry are simply those which in course of 
time have survived as being the most suitable for expressing Western 
thoughts. Therein lies the core of the matter. The long English 
poem with its rhymes, stress-feet, and so forth, can express thoughts 
which cannot be adequately expressed in any other form, such, for 
instance, as the Japanese Hokku-form ; and conversely, the thought of 
Japanese Hokkus cannot be expressed in an English Epic. And 
unless the critic assigns to the forms their full measure of importance 
in either case, he cannot be said to have gone “straight to the writer’s 
inner soul.” English (or rather European) length and Japanese 
brevity are phenomena of two parallel traditions and have no ground 
for a quarrel ; elusive beauty is not the only beauty, and to the ‘active’ 
no less than the ‘passive’ voice of the world, or of its art, must 
utterance be permitted. Since delivering this address there is no 
doubt that Noguchi’s view has been modified, and at the present 
time he is keenly interested in experiments with English metres 
that can be used in bulk. Moreover it must be remembered that he 
visited England as a missionary, with the evangelist’s license to colour 
his case; and very probably the English poets of 1914 (in fact, cer- 
tainly, if their works are any guide,) appreciated too little the charms 
of passivity and silence ; for one thing, Georgian Poetry had 
been recently inaugurated, and the first volume included such 
garrulous contributors as Mr. Abercrombie, Mr. Masefield, and 
Mr. Drink water. And Europe was sorely in need of ‘ counsels 
of silence ’ though by this time it was too late for her to take 
them to heart, committed as she was to the direst commotion 
that history has ever had the misfortune to record. To-day 
it is clear that, thanks in no small measure to Mr. Noguchi, the 
West more fully comprehends ao aesthetic code thru has in the past 
moved poets to practise, like Basho, the almost monastic rule of 
Seisbin or pure poverty ; or to write with a noble laconism while their 
goods perish in a burning bouse 

It bas barned down ; 

How aereno the flowers in tbeir falling. 

And, in truth, there is no person why a poet should not rise~ 
perhaps more than one has risen — who will make something of both 
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worlds, that of energy, and that of silence. Before England knew 
that this was an Eastern theory of art Blake wrote 


Ah, sunflower t weary of time 
Who counteat the steps of the sun, 

Seeking after that sweet golden clime 
Where the traveller’s journey is done, etc., 


But nowadays we have a wider understanding of it, and — if we 
have not we alone are to blatne, and we could if we liked put it to 
good use in our art. Noguchi has brought us the tables oft he canons 
from the Sinai of Fuji Mountain, and we may now learn with him 
and Lao Tze to “assert non-assertiveness, practise non-practice, taste 
non-taste, and express in non-expression”, though we shall not agree 
that this is the only consummation of our artistic quest. Nor shall 
we perhaps agree with him in his support of Pater's notion that other 
arts tend to approach music. Modern English poetry (the Sitwell. 
Aldington, (Campbell group), has been lately .in close relation with 
painting ; music herself has burrowed from her sister arts, for this is 
the age of the tone-poem and the ballet. Lyric poetry has never yet 
been divorced completely from the lyre ; but to say that it is now co- 
habiting with it more than in the past is, as regards Western poetry at 
least, running cdunter to the evidence, unless I am mistaken. Among 
the varieties of Eastern poetry, one is ready to take Noguchi's word 
that Hokkus are musical, as the call of a bird or the notes of temple 
bells are musical. But we must realise that this is no formal music. 
The Hokku is the song of the “accident inevitable,” “ with no word, 
not tyrannised by form.... They are the voice of spontaneity which makes 
an unexpected assault on poetry’s summit.” No strict boundary 
between ‘ subjective ’ and ‘ objective ’ is required, and so the Hokku, 
confined as it is within strict syllabic bounds, nevertheless affords full 
scope for the freedom that “ makes us join at once with the soul of 
nature.” He admits that a method of this kind, if carried to ex- 
tremes, might result in “unintelligibility,’’ but “poetic unintelligibility 
is certainly better than the imbecility or vulgarity of which examples 
abound, permit me to say, in English poetry.” This is most dangerous 
both as a precept and an assertion ; and unfortunately Mr. Noguchi 
does not produce any documentary evidence in support of it. One 
always regards with the very greatest suspicion any poet who, felon- 
like, seems to be taking refuge in obscurity. 

3 
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What adds to the difficulty of comprehendiDg the Hokku is that 
its aim, if any, is rather to reveal “ the poetical position in which the 
writer stands,*’ than to bend itself to the task of presenting " the 
thing and n^atter actually stated ” in a clear and ultimate form. 
Consequently the intelligent sympathy of the reader is constantly 
required to make an effort to grasp the writer’s “ position,” or, one 
might say, mood in which certain objects assume an unusual signi- 
ficance. But a not dissimilar effort is needed for much early XVII 
century English poetry, as anyone who has braved Pharonnida will 
doubtless agree. The Hokku is perhaps one of the two most import- 
ant modes of Japanese poetic self-expression, the second being the No, 
or ” play of silence,” as Noguchi calls it. The atmosphere of the 
No-theatre is religious, and “ the actors and audience go to the heart 
of prayer in creating the most intense colour of greyness, the most 
suggestive colour of Japanese art.” The audience dress purposely in 
neutral colours, and behave with unusual decorum and quietness.^ 
The performance is a ritual rather than an entertainment, and with its 
masks, its perfectly conventionalised motions, and the austere and 
symbolic ornament of its stage, as remote from realism as it is jwssible 
for any kind of drama to be. In the No-mask may be found one of 
the highest developments of Japanese .sculpture in wood. So subtly is 

f 

the face carved that it ' seems to dilferentiate the most delicate shades 
of human sensibility.* But the looker-on must join to this an act of 
imaginative faith in order to see in the mask “.a spirit more alive than 
you or I/' thus going half way to meet the actor and the sculptor. 
But No-Hall will help him to compose his mind to the recpiired state, 
since it is the hall, not of the five senses, hut of the spirit ; and the 
play itself will also assist, being not representational, but evocative. 
“It is for your poetical mind. ..to object to seeing the superficial reality.’* 
“ Indeed, the actual expression of the No-stage is... slight and ephe- 
meral, like. ..the sighs of crickets or shivers of flowers.'* It is pro- 
foundly suggestive, in fact. And what does it suggest ? Perhaps all 
members of the audience do not react to it uniformly. But it reminds 
Noguchi, among other things, — chiefly through affinity of atmosphere, — 
of the ceremonial tea-room, where, “ through the fragrance of tea, the 
melody of the boiling kettle, and the curl of incense, you will slowly but 

1 Generally. Put I regret to say that on one occasion I was rather shocked to see 
the audience mebiog with anything hut decorum to the windows on the left side of the 
Sudan No Theatre, in order to witness a boxing match that was being held in the area 
jnst outside. 
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Burely enter the twilight land of the unknowable.” This association 
might at first sound rather strange to the Westerner who is unfamiliar 
with the cult of the tea-ceremony, but if he recalls the “ odour of 
sanctity ” in which his own ritual of bread and wine is preserved, he 
may be able to catch something of Noguchi’s intention. There is no 
reason why the tea-kettle should be less sacred or more absurd than the 
chalice. Besides, we are told that ” the simplicity and archaism 
of the tea-ceremony grew out of the purism of the Zen. hall of medi- 
tation,” and the No itself is closely connected with Buddhism. In 
every play a priest appears for the purpose of conducting by meditation 
or prayer “the ghost of a warrior, or a lady, or a flower, or a tree, into 
the blessing of Nirvana.” The names of many of their authors are 
lost, for in the days when they were written it was not the author, 
but the work, that became famous. Noguchi considers the No to be a 
literature that has arisen naturally and spontaneously, as it were 
“ trees rising from the rich soil of tradition and Buddhistic faith-” 
Tlie No-plays are the ‘ traditional epics ’ of Japan. A few of the 
fables are described, of which that of the Morning Glory must, one 
would think, appear no less charming to the West than to the East ; 
for the West is by no means insensitive to wistful and fluid types of 
beauty. The Morning Glory or Japanese convolvulus “ cannot enter 
Nirvana on account of her short life of only one morning, and her 
jealousies that burn on seeing other flowers who enjoy a longer life.” 
The priest hears from a villager that her ghost haunts a certain spot ; 
he meets her at night and expounds to her the gospel of Nirvana. 

Noguchi has written a short dramatic piece based on this No-fable ; 
of which the conclusion runs : 

Priest 

Poor child, there is no life where is no death ; 

Death is nothing but the turn and change of note. 

I’he shortest life ii the sweetest, as is the shortest song : 

How to die well means how to live well. 

Life is no quest of longivity and days. 

Where are the flowers a hundred years old? 

Oh, live in death and Nirvana, live in dissolution and rest, 

!Sl;ike a. life out of death and darkness; 

Lady or flower, be roritent, be finished as a song that is sung I 
T<ady 

Happy am T to hear such words, holy father. 

Pray, pray for my sad soul that it may return to Hades and rest 1 
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Priest 

Namu, amlda batsu 

(The lady (fisappears at once into tbe Morning Glory. The moon rises. The flower 
withers. Tbe midnight bell rings.) 

To US Europeans at least Mr. Noguchi’s dignified and rnoving 
dramatic fragment should convey something of that blend of infinite 
sadness and infinite serenity with which he may have been impressed 
while witnessing a No performance ; but for one who has not attended 
this rite, it would be necessary to imagine as best as he could, while 
reading the poet’s words, the melancholy, almost whining intonations 
of the ghost-lady (played by a man in a mask), and the rolling chant 
of the deep-chested priest. 

Finally, Noguchi records an interesting historical fact. The No 
X)raraa did not spring up in connection with the old cultured aristo- 
cracy, but kept itself distinct from the literature encouraged by the 
Kyoto court ; he claims that its sentiment is democratic, though the 
language is not, but is stiff and formal like “ the magnificent dresses 
of stiff brocade the actors wear as they move along to tbe deep cadence 
of music.” 

While writing of the beginnings of Japanese poetry he makes a 
confession which we may by this time have expected ; if not, we may 
now recognise it as an indicator of the point from which he views art 
and life. It is his business, he maintains, not’ to discuss the historical 
value of the old records of the official reciters, but to examine them for 
the poetry they may include. Tt is psychological time, and not mathe- 
matical time, that interests him. Especially dear to him are the early 
love-songs, some of which may date back to the Vllth century A.D. 
Japan has an admirable family tree of love lyric, rooted in those early 
days when the ancestors of the English were apparently singing of 
little else but the byrny, the runed sword, and the hornynibbed 
raven hovering above the rock of battle. The Englishman can hardly 
say with reference to his literature 

What does never clian^^e 
Since the days of the gods 
Is the way love flows, 

as Nogaebi can of bis national poetry ; for with as there was little 
ngn of any softer passion until after tbe Norman ConqneBt. ** But 
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our ancestoTfl,’’ saya Noguchi, “ hailed, 1 believe from a warmer 
climate with poetry and love.” But they were far from being senti- 
mental or pessimistic. “ They were the singers of life and joy, not 
of death and tears,” which can scarcely be said of such later Old 
English Poetry as the Sea-farer or the Wanderer. From this age on 
the borderland between myth and history he brings us forward to the 
poetic movements of present-day Japan. Hitherto a rigid discipline 
had confined poetry to certain prescribed and rather cramping forms ; 
this self-denying ordinance, which was extended to the subject- 
matter as well as the metre, was apt to render the poem more remark- 
able for what it omitted than for what it contained, according to a 
principle that has been put into practice in all departments of Japanese 
art. But in time this limitation ” which originated as a test of 
strength degenerated to a confession of weakness.” This type of 
poetry was bound, as Noguchi admits, to be left further and further 
behind by the current of life ; and it became clear that it was coming 
to be regarded as obsolescent when a body of poetic revolutionaries 
came into prominence. In 1882 the Shintaisbi, as they were called, 
were introduced to the public by certain professors of the Imperial 
University, who published their poems and translations from Western 
poets. Noguchi mentions the gradual innovations, the attempt to 
break monotony by alliteration — (was such perhaps the origin of 
Germanic alliteration ?), the discovery of Allegory and the Personifica- 
tion of Abstracts. Poets were now no longer ashamed of being 
sentimental, and signs of softness might now be observed here and 
there in the new poetry, such as that of Shimazaki who ” bated, as 
any other Japanese poet, the song of wisdom, faith, and liberty.” 
The words come to one with something of a blow ; but there the 
statement lies, and it cannot be ignored. 

Very soon afterwards the Japanese began to fall more cr less 
under the influence of European poets. The ethical poet Tsucbii 
“ observed wisdom through Hugo and perhaps Schiller,” and was the 
first Japanese poet, according to Noguchi, to wrestle with Eternity. 
Susukida was attracted by Keats ; in the work of Ariake Kanbara 
there were signs to indicate that he fell early under Rossetti’s guidance; 
and later he was in debt to Mallarm(5. Iwano, whom Noguchi calls 
the Irish singer of Japan, has taken to symbolism, and has made of 
Verlaine “ a bosom friend without any proper etiquette.” But— and 
one must expect to find it occasionally in a revolution, — indiscipline 
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is sometimes his undoing. “ He is too open a singer ; bis voice 
sometimes drops into bathos.” As among modern poets, one might 
add, so among modern artists ; an3'oue who inspects an exhibition of 
“ secessionists ” at Deno or elsewhere will easily discover the extent 
of the power of Cezanne or Picasso in the East. 

Throughout the pages of the Spirit of Japanese Poetry may be seen 
the perpetual pressing home of an attack against the very centre of 
the theme, — a surprise attack, a night-raid, as it were ; he must gain 
his objective unexpectedly, simultaneously. One might apply to him 
his own words, and say that he is ” the voice of spontaneity which 
makes an unexpected assault upon poetry’s summit.” His method 
is that of immediate perception. He therefore avoids the accumula- 
tion of many facts (the preparatory bomi)ardment), which might be 
pertinent to the more argumentative way of arriving at a judgment; 
but to argue is not his way. 

He maintains a thoroughly progressive attitude towards literary 
innovations such as those of the Shintaishi. “ The new age should 
have the new literature,” and the attempt of reactionaries since the 
Russo-Japanese war to revive the old Chinese Classics and ” the 
ancient chiefs of filial piety ” was in hi.s opinion on the whole unwise, 
even if the intention was good . Young Japan, or rather the restored 
youth of Japan, needed and sought out the teachings of Walt 
Whitman and Carpenter (both of whom have evidently had their 
effect on Noguchi), and later of Wells, Shaw, Bertrand Russell and 
other of our domestic Socialists and didacticisls ; times were changing 
” we must cultivate the really living dynamic life.” At the same 
time he deprecates “ an unhappy compromise with Western literature.” 
Something more than this is required if timid pastiches are to be 
avoided. The underlying principles of Western literature must be 
studied and a living and original art erected on thei** foundation; the 
new literature is to be achieved ” not through faint-hearted compro- 
mise, but by the real strength of independence.” 

Leaving for a time the problems of his own country, he has 
boldly assailed the strongholds of European literature with those 
surprise tactics of impulse and intuition that we have already noticed. 
He bails Wordsworth as the first Easterner of English literature ; and 
bis meaning is clear. But is there not a spirit in Wordsworth that 
may be traced even further back ? There are some who hold, not 
without reason, that this same spirit was brooding over XVII century 
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poets like Donne, its interpretation varying, of course, by reason of 
the different temperaments and the earlier, more ornate period. 

The strife is continued in a series of short essays in Through the 
Torii on Rossetti, Yeats, and Oscar Wilde, all favourites with the 
Japanese student. One might have expected another on Walter Pater, 
whose reputation is so high in English study circles out here that the 
“ Renaissance *' has had a great success a s a school text-book. The 
especial attraction which Rossetti exercises on him soon becomes 
plain: it is principally the intensity that has subsided, the ecstasy 
that has become silent, the hope that has come to its rest.” He 
feels that here is something that the Eastern mind can readily 
assimilate, and his students seem to agree. I found that it was 

more easy for them to understand him (appreciate too) than 

even Tjongfellow of homespun simplicity,” He claims Rossetti as a 
poet not far removed from oriental modes of thought in that “ he 
could never think anything spiritual apart from form and colour,” 
could never, in fact arrive at naked abstract thought unclothed in 
images and exposing its anatomy of precise terms. Nor, at the same 
time were these images devoid of all but their accepted meaning ; 
” they were at once the symbol of what they represented in spirit ; 
he could not thijik of tliem merely as form and colour.” But Noguchi 
is forced to confess in another pas age that Roesetti ” failed to explain 
from his vagueness of mind or baflling cleverness,” what was that 
beauty ” to which he aspired.” It was to Ruskin that he had to 
turn fora plausible and intelligible definition of such beauty ; though 
Ruskin’s was partial in more senses than one, — and through him he 
saw it as a liglit to’ show up ” the defects of our commonplace life.” 
Further, he is led to decide tliat Rossetti on closer acquaintance is 
after all not particularly striking or unexpected. Noguchi can anti- 
cipate his effects : ” you will find in him rarely a surprise when the 
sound, colour, and form have become one in mutual relation with you.” 
His most desirable quality is ” a dear friendship,” the greatest 
pleasure to be derived from reading him, ” that he WTote most beauti- 
fully what we often thought and could not find a voice for.” 

Noguchi has commented more than once on the propinquity, in 
the world of inspiration, of the genius which presides over the Irish 
Renaissance in general and Yeats in particular, to that which governs 
the poetic proclivities of the Japanese, and of at least one Chinese 
poet. When listening to the recital by a lady in the Tottenham 
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Court Boad of “ The Lake Isle of Innisfree," he returned in thought 
to a Japanese lakeside, and to a Chinese poet, T’ao Yuan Ming^ 
who, writing in the IVth and Vth centuries A.D., produced an ode 
called “ The Homeward Return ’* which in Noguchi’s opinion wa? 
strongly Celtic in feeling. He reiterates the belief that up to 
a point Chinese poetry yields evidence of ” Celtic temperament,” 
and proceeds to trace similar correspondence in Japan. But the 
Celtic “ spontaneity and imagination '* has been restricted by the 
” moral hniteuess ” of other and soberer Chinese works and by the 
rigours of Buddhism, ’’ whose despotic counsel often discouraged 
imagination.'* Nevertheless, the freer spirit survives in some Japanese 
folk-songs ” which duw like streaming dame on the air.” And he 
suggests that all Japanese poets have at some time or other assumed 
the shadowy mood of Celtic melancholy in which to brood over 
human fate. To-day the ‘‘ Japanese-Celtic ” spirit is confronted with 
a new peril, that of Western influence, by which Noguchi probably 
means (but does not speciflcally state it,) the apparent ‘ materialism ’ 
in Western Literature, that is so often laid at the door of the Anglo- 
Saxon, an imputation as lightly made as it is hardly proved. But 
Irish literature, especially that of Yeats, is not fraught with this 
danger, since it holds aloof > from the vitiating ” Saxon ” modes and 
artistic tyrannies. Its elfin music is blown round the world to Japan ” 

” like an elegy heard across the seas of the infinite, with all the joys 
pointing to life that always glistens with the pain of the destiny. 

He recolldcts that during his stay in England he had projected a 
tour of spiritual reconnaissance through Ireland, but abandoned it 
because ” W. B. Yeats was, I thought, bigger thaji Ireland herself ; 
sorrow with him ceases to become a merely national tiling, and is 
elevated to universality.” His poetic flight was above all things 
” a flight to lose his own nationality ;” but while transcending a mere 
concrete nationalism he never ceased to be more widely p.«lrio(ic, since 
patriotism is U's vital and intimate a part of the Irish nature as it is of 
the Japanese. However, this patriotism was too ethereal for the 
groundlings, and an attempt to produce ’ Kathleen Ni Houlihan ” in 
Japan failed because the play was too symbolic, and ” we Japanese 
are able to think of patriotism only physically.” 

As a study of the reaction of Yeats on the Oriental mind, this 
little essay is most precious, and no less so because it helps os to grasp 

^ With Mr. No^oobi’s leire we might perhepe except Oeorge Houc. 
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oartain atatos of Japanese poetic feeling whidi seem to be nKnre than 
passing phases of the national sonl. 

Last came and last did go in this brief review, the pilot of the 
Decadence, Oscar Wilde. It is edifying to see Wilde, whom many a 
careless English burgess still regards as the purveyor of naughtiness, 
“ re-bound ” as the last chapter in that long history of British 
hypocrisy that includes so much of our moral and religious develop* 
ment. Wilde’s peculiar form of deceit is branded as *' literary 
hypocrisy," but his chief fault lay in its ineffectiveness ; tiie very act 
of concealment was a betrayal, and therefore failed in its purpose. 
Noguchi seems to deplore not so much the artifice as its shallowness. 
Wilde talked so much about his art and himself that one might have 
begun to question whether there was any solid worth in either. A 
second cause of offence was that his art " smelt too strong," a phrase 
for which the Japanese use, Noguchi tells us, the single word "kusai." 
He accuses Wilde of being often vulgar and generally acrobatic ; he 
began life in a relatively quieter way as an artist, as a rather indolent 
spectator, “ till suddenly be found himself an actor taking a shameful 
role." Tt was only through suffering, Noguchi maintains, that he 
discovered his manhood, and prior to this discovery he had created 
nothing that bore the true stamp of genuineness. Noguchi finds the 
greater part of bis work merely irksome, an opinion with which one 
can sympathise, though perhaps it implies a condemnation too severe 
to be absolutely just. One has no right to refuse to allow any merit 
whatever to intellectual gymnastic : the Shakespearian pun, the 
Euphuistic antithesis, the Wilde paradox, the buffoonery of Shaw, 
liave their limited ornamental value, and to argue that literature would 
be better without them because they do not conform to one's personal 
ideal of an art conceived " on one’s knees in a bloody sweat " is 
fallacious in that it is arbitrary and one-sided. Intellectual virtuosity 
has a part to play, the importance of which we are beginning once 
more to recognise. The " chevron " or " saddle-back " line of Pope 
contributes more than the past generation would care to admit to 
the Bumtotal of Beauty ; the value of its equilibrium differs in kind 
rather than in degree from the less definite ecstasy of Eubla Khan. 
This at least is one legitimate view, though it is not Mr. Noguchi’s 
view, as will be seen when we are brought op short against his 
statement that " Wilde was a playwright far below Bernard Shav^." 
It is true that neither are playwrights of the very first order ; but if one 

4 
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is censaring playwrights on the ground of artificiality and pose, Shaw, 
with the posturings and antics in which he has tried ineffectually to 
conceal the sentimental curate that is his true daim6n,” must not 
be permitted to*go unscathed. Both are deserving of the rod. The 
British public are now, perhaps, beginning to estimate Shaw at 
something like his true worth, and would probably be more prepared 
than formerly to award him and Wilde a '* Beta,” as University 
examiners would say. 

While disagreeing with Noguchi on some counts, one appreciates 
his very honest and necessary crusade against Wilde- worship, a 
phenomenon which appeared in many parts of the world — Japan not 
excepted — and among freshmen at college. 

Other articles in newspapers referring to modern English authors 
contain more history than criticism. In one of them he alludes to Mase- 
field’s play based on the story of The Forty-seven Bonin (The Faith- 
ful), and finds that the character of Kurano has been over- westernised. 
Here is an engrossing theme, for the elaboration of which one would 
have been grateful to Mr. Noguchi ; but in the article where it occurred, 
a descriptive review of literary life in London before the war, there was 
unfortunately no space for any detailed critici.?in. Apropos of the 
comparison of Shaw with Wilde mentioned above, it should be added 
that in another newspaper article there is a paragraph that ” deals 
faihfully ” with the former. " Shaw is more a protest than an 
achievement. ..but when his protest goes too far he always forgets his 
achievement aud lets it fall into confusion.” And once more, ” he is 
a mischief-doer, often a cruel master. He ha.s a great destructive 
power: but in the place of what he has destroyed he has nothing to 
construct, his destructive strength is quite puritanic and straight ; but 
when he aspires to some achievement he falls into bathos,” This last 
accusation is certainly too true of his attempt to reconstruct Joan of 
Arc, who is little more than one of the bumptious and Shavian young 
women of the earlier plays. 

There are two passages of a more general nature on tendencies in 
modern English and American literature in ” Japan and America ” 
which cannot be neglected. Here he begins by pointing out that it 
would not be surprising if the Americans found the old literary 
traditions of the English to be meaningless. So far, so good ; but he 
goes on to conclude that therefore it would not be surprising if 
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" (Western America gave birth to the neW English poetry, that 
trampled down all the literary traditions, and established a native 
movement with its own flowing rhythm of a newer and living 
diction.” This refers probably to such movements as those of the free 
verse writers that have been noticeable in many countries for the last 
few years, most laudable activities indeed, and such as no one who 
believes that the literary art can and must progress would be so foolish 
as to oppose. But in the first place such progress has not been 
confined to Western America, nor is this so at the present moment ; 
and there are signs that it will be no less widely distributed in the 
future. 

Secondly there seems to be a suggestion in this passage that 
literature can make no advance without destroying past traditions,— a 
theory that seems open to doubt. Manifestos, whether Futurist, of 
” Harvey-Immerito,” or Bolshevist, that announce a complete breakage 
with the custom of the country, seem themselves to become meaning- 
less after a few years; then comes the inevitable admission that vitality 
cannot be maintained in this isolated state, and the inevitable return 
of the small and still living residue of the revolution to seek support 
and nutriment in those very principles that it proposed to destroy. 
And this is not reaction but the commencement of true progress. To 
judge from some' of the most recent events in English poetry, the 
process of advancing not over a ruined, but out of a living, past is once 
more taking place ; the staccato of Ezra Pound is ignored; a compara- 
tive youth like Roy Campbell takes to the ten-syllable line couplet like 
a duck to water. Until union with tradition has been accomplished 
it hardly seems probable that much of an enduring nature will be 
created in the Renaissance the signs of which Noguchi rightly 
detects. 

The second passage, on the page following the first, also provokes 
more than one query, unless 1 have grossly misinterpreted it. ” The 
literary insularity of English literature that had always been denying 
French influence found itself splitting open ; and it had hardly any 
resisting power against the new literature that was born in the 
Western America, when it had invaded, perhaps with the American 
democracy, the old traditional castle of English literature.” First, 
as to England’s denial of French influence. What exactly had 
Noguchi in mind when be delivered this judgment ? He seems to 
be referring to the state of things in England before the .war, and to 
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the “ splitting open *’ of British insularity after and as a resalt of the 
war. The . denial of French influence was characteristic, then of 
the ages before the war ; but it is not easy to disregard the continuous 
tradition of French influence on English letters from a comparatively 
remote period, the French Bomances of the Xlllth century, De Lorris 
Menng, Machault, and their effect on Chaucer in the fourteenth, 
Oarnier and the Elizabethans in the XVTth, Moliere and others 
in literature and Lulli in music in the seventeenth, and so forth ; 
while tO'day no critic would be so boorish as to repudiate the debt 
owed by a now maturing generation to Laforgue, Bimbaud, Verlaine, 
or Anatole France, all of which authors were known and studied 
in England before the war. Possibly he wishes to emphasise the 
supposition that the English have in the past been reluctant to 
acknowledge the debt ; but Dryden does not hesitate to acknowledge 
his to Corneille (Defence on an Essay of Dramatic Poetry) and Bymer 
is almost reverent before Malherbe. The French Doctrinarians like 
the Prince de Conti and Bossuet were diligently studied and debated. 
As for the failure of post* war " English poets to resist the new 
Literature bom in Western America, it is true that T. S. Eliot (born 
at St. Louis, Missouri, saturated with ancient European tradition — 
especially XVIIth century, and settled in London these twelve years) 
has dominated certain of the poets who were but yesterday “ the latest 
thing,” like Miss Canard and the Sitwells and it is true that the 
imagist group included Americans as eminent as John Gould Fletcher. 
But I cannot see, (and perhaps it is my ignorance,) that British Litera> 
tare has accepted the Yankee Apollo to a very much greater extent 
than that. The influence of Pound is negligible. Mr. Vachell 
Lindsay had many British admirers, at least one adequate carica- 
turist (a Mr. Enox who contributes to Punch) and, I am relieved to 
find, few if any imitators. And he hails from Springfield, 
Illinois, the state that also gave birth to Mr. Carl Sandburg, who 
has not, I think, effected a breach in the castle of the British ogre. 
Edgar Lee Masters, again, though his work has won the praise of 
several Britishers, cannot be said to have either a large or an entbusias* 
tic following in the highbrow ” circles of that island. It is in these 
little matters of detail that one requires farther enlightenment from 
Mr. Noguchi ; in general he is perfectly correct in implying that 
daring at least the first decade of the XXth century there was a dead* 
ness in English literature, and that a resurrection was overdue. But 
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I suspect the main factors in that resurrection to have been actually 
the Post-impressionists, the rediscovery of Dostoievski, the Frenchmen 
from Anatole France to Aragon, and DiaghM’s Ballet. And lastly 
many of the new ‘‘ revolutionaries in England are not only predomi> 
nantly Latin in feeling now, but seem likely to become more so ; of 
this tendency Aldous Huxley provides but one instance. 

Dare one say that in his literary writings Noguchi discloses the 
factthat'hei8an'aDtHntellectualist,'acriticof the method of im- 
pression and intuition, of emotional rather than ratiocinative processes f 
There is something like an admission of this in his own words. I 
value candidness of opinion more than anything else,” a condition 
of mind that, while it may lend itself to overstatement, leaves no 
room for either hypocricy or compromise. He has a remarkable gift 
for arriving one at stride at the central point of bis subject and of 
putting his conclusions in a form that is always forceful, and often 
startling. He challenges us either to agree or to fight ; an excellent 
thing for keeping literary controversy in a healthy condition. 



THE DIVIDING LINE BETWEEN PERCEPTION 
AND INFERENCE. 

SATISOHANDBA CHATTERJEE, M.A., PH.D. 

Lecturer in Philosophy, Calcutta University. 

(( IT is not always easy,’’ says Prof. Stebbing,* “ to draw the line 
^ between a judgment in which no inference is involved (i.e. 
perception) and an inferred conclusion.” The object of this paper is 
to show that no absolute line of demarcation between perception and 
inference can be drawn. Prom the logical standpoint perception and 
inference are two completely distinct ways of knowing things. The 
logical definition of perception applies to perception and perception 
alone. Similarly, the logical definition of inference distinguishes 
inference from all other forms of knowledge. Hence logically, a 
perception can never be an inference and an inference can never be a 
perception. But from the psychological standpoint there is no 
impassable gulf between perception and inference. There may be a 
normal transition from the one to the other. The rarae fact may, 
under the same objective conditions, be an object of perception for 
some individuals and that of inference for others. In a similar way 
the same fact may be an object of perception or inference for the same 
individual at different stages of his life. 

Perception may be defined as an immediate knowledge of objects, 
or a knowledge of objects which does not involve the mediation of any 
other knowledge. On the other hand, inference is the knowledge of 
an unperceived object through the mediation of some sign which is 
known to be always related to it. In both perception And inference 
there is an interpretation of some datum. In both we may distinguish 
between a given and a suggested content. In perception there is a 
synthesis of some sensum or sensa with some ideatum or idcata. 
Perception involves certain presentative and representative elements, 
i.e. some sensorial and some ideational factors. But in perception 
these two elements, namely, the sensory and the ideal, are not kept 
distinct. They fuse into one whole or form parts of one complex 


‘ Logic in ProcUce, p. 18. 
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object. There is no transition of consciousness from the one to the 
other. We do not think of the one apart from and independently of 
the other. The one immediately suggests the other and gives rise to 
the cognition of an object as one whole, of which they are the parts. 
Thus in an adult’s visual perception of a rose the sensory element, 
namely, its colour immediately suggests its other qualities, namely, its 
touch and smell, and the sensed and the suggested elements blend into 
the perception of the rose. 

Inference is distinguished from perception by the fact that it gives 
us a knowledge of some fact through the mediation of some other fact 
on the basis of a uniform relation between them. Of these two facts 
the second suggests the first through a knowledge of their uniform 
connection with eacli other. But the suggestive fact and the suggested 
fact remain distinct and we are conscious of a transition of thought 
from the one to the other. These do not fuse into one whole, as they 
do in perception. Rather, they stand out as two wholes or two 
distinct facts, cither of which is thought of independently of the other. 
Thus in the inference of fire from smoke my mind passes from one 
thing to another wliicli is distinct from it and is thought of indepen* 
dently of it. Hence tlie distinction between perception and inference 
is briefly this. Perception is the integral immediate consciousness of 
an object. Tnt'erence is a multiple mediated consciousness of an object, 
which may be expressed as a this-therefore-that consciousness. 

Although the essence of perception lies in the immediacy of the 
knowledge given by it, we admit that every normal perception is 
conditioned by certain sensory processes. Perception is constituted by 
the union of certain sensory elements with certain ideational factors 
into one whole. The sensory elements are the given and the ideational 
factors are suggested by the given. .As a general rule, there is percep- 
tion in the sense of immediate knowledge when there is a ‘ natural ’ 
or a ‘ habitual ’ assoc ation between the given and the suggested 
elements of it, and amsequently no transition of thought from the one 
to the other. A ‘ natural association ’ between these two kinds of 
elements in perception is, as Professor K. C. Bhattacharyya has 
suggested, the union of a lower sense quality with a higher, and 
consequently a suggestion of the higher sense quality by the lower. 
Having regard to their range or extent, the ancient Hindus have 
arranged the sense qualities in a hierarchy in which smell jstands 
lowest and leads on through taste, colour, and touch, as progressively 
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higher steps, to sound which stands highest. i One of the grounds 
on which this hierarchy is based is this.^ The qualities of smell, 
taste, colour, touch and sound belong respectively to the physical 
elements of earth, water, light, air and or space. These five 
physical elements are so related that in point of extension SkSsa 
pervades the preceding four, air pervade^ the preceding three, light 
pervades the preceding two, and water pervades the preceding one 
element. As a consequence, the earth has the qualities of smell, taste, 
colour, touch and sound, of which smell is its primary quality, and 
the others its secondary properties Similarly, water has taste as its 
primary quality, and colour, touch and sound as its secondary 
properties. So too, light has colour as its primary quality, and touch 
and sound as its secondary properties. Likewise, air has touch as its 
primary quality, and sound as its secondary property. Akaia has only 
sound as its specific quality, but no secondary properties like 
touch, colour, taste and smell. The quality of smell is thus 
existentially related to taste, colour, touch and sound. There is a 
' natural association ’ of smell with these other qualities. We have a 
perception when a smell sensation immediately suggests one or more 
of these qualities and gives rise to the immediate cognition of an 
object. This is illustrated by the perception of a rose from its smell 
when it is neither seen nor touched. A better illustration is afforded 
by a person who enters a room and without seeing anything imme- 
diately complains that somebody must have poured kerosene in the 
room. Similarly, a smell or a taste sensation has a ‘ natural associa- 
tion ’ with, and immediately suggests, an object’s colour, touch and 

1 1 have omitted the kinsUbetic and other orf^anic senaations from this hierarchy 
because these us no perceptions of objects like the visual and tactual sensations. In fact, 
it is very doubtful it they can be tn ated as sensations at all. There are no sense or sense 
qualities corresponding to them in the same way in which there are sense qualities corre*^- 
poodnv to visual and taotiiai st^ns'itions. For example, position, resistance, weight, etc., 
are no qualities of things in the same way in ^hich colour, taste, smel', etc., are qualities. 

1 am indined to think that the so-called kinsistbetic and other orga lie sensations are, 
properly dpenkm^f, hor'ily conations like the allege 1 sensation of innervation. It may also be 
noted that the fivefold classification o' sensations and the senses has the support of the 
general conserisus of opinion among men from very ancient times. The hierarchy of sense 
qualities may be represented by the following scale : — 

Sound 

I 

Tooch 

Colour 

Taste 

Smell 

* For a clear understanding of this ground I may refer the reader to Braiendranatb 
Seal's The Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus, pp. 1-56. 
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sound. But the taste of a thing does not directly suggest its smell. 
When the nasal cavities are choked op by cold we can hardly guess 
the flavour of a tasteful curry which we may eat. The sensation of 
colour has a ‘ natural association ’ with those of touch and sound which 
are higher than it. But it has no such association with the lower 
sense qualities of smell and taste. As Dr. Ward ’ says: “ The sight 
of a suit of polished armour instantly reinstates and steadily maintains 
all that we retain of former sensations of its hardness and smoothness 
and coldness.” Likewise, touch has a ' natural association ’ with 
sound which is higher, but not with colour which is lower than it. 
The tactual quality of a body immediately suggests the kind of sound 
that it will produce when we strike it. But it does not ordinarily 
suggest its visual properties so immediately. This is admitted by 
Professor Stout 2 when in illustration of “ complication ” he refers (1) 
to the qualification of sight by touch and resistance, and (2) to the 
qualification of touch and resistance by sight, and observes that when 
we turn to the second case, ” the qualification of actual touch experi- 
ence by revived visual experience, we find the union of the constituents 
of the complex much looser.” Still he admits that in normal human 
experience the association of touch with sight is almost indissoluble 
and gives rise to that type of perception which is called ” complica- 
tion.” ' 

The second condition of perception is, as I have already said, a 
' habitual association ’ between the presentative and representative 
factors involved in it. By ‘ habitual association ’ is meant that union 
of a higher sense quality with a lower, by which the one immediately 
suggests the other and gives rise to the immediate cognition of an 
object. The visual perception of a bell is due to a ‘ natural associa- 
tion ’ of its sight with its touch and sound. The auditory perception 
of the same bell is due to a ‘ habitual association ’ of its ringing sound 
with its touch and sight. ^ The qualification of touch by sight may 


• Article cn “ I’eychology ” in the Encyclopaedia Britannica (9th edition). Part XX, 

p. 67. 

* A Manual of Psychology (2nd edition), pp. 102-103. 

® 67 . Bo^anquet, The Essentials of Logie, p. SI : 'Take the affirmation, That is 

a cab,** asBUiuinff it to be made from merely hearing a sound. Now compare this with the 
aflBrmation, *• That (which I see) is a coh.** This judgment of sight-iwrception. though its 
terms are wore inextricably interworen, has just the same elements in it aa the judgment of 
aound.percepticn, '* That (which I benr) is a cab.” * Similar ia the caae when we compare 
the judgments : ' I tee the train,' and ' I hear the train.' 

6 
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sometimes be, as Professor Stout admits, much looser tbaa the qmaJifi. 
cation of sight by toiieb. Bat the quali&catioD of sound by touch and 
sight is sometimes as intimate as the qualification of sight by touch and 
sound. If the sight of a bell immediately suggests its hard touch and 
ringing sound, its ringing sound also immediately suggests its hard 
touch and shining sight. If a bard touch immediately suggests a hard 
sound, a hard sound suggests a bard touch no less immediately. 
Hence the auditory experience of a bell is as good a perception as its 
visual experience. In some cases, however, the qualification of touch 
by sight seems to be as intimate as the qualification of sight by touch. 
The sight of a pillow immediately suggests its soft touch by ‘ natural 
association.’ But its soft touch, either passive or active or both 
combined, seems to suggest as immediately its visual appearance by 
* habitual association.' My tactual experience of a pillow while I am 
on bed in a dark room is, therefore, a perception like its visual 
experience. In the visual perception of water, its sight immediately 
suggests its touch. When we close our eyes and dip the hand in 
water, the tactual experience immediately suggests the visual experience 
and we have a tactual perception of water. Again, when you burn 
your foot by treading on something not seen, you perceive fire as 
immediately as when you see it. In these cases the qualification of 
touch by sight is as intimate as tho qualification of. sight by touch. 
The reason for this is that a ‘ habitual association ’ between two 
sensations produces the same kind of immediacy of suggestion as is 
produced by their ‘natural association,’ although the direction of 
suggestion is in the one case from tho liiglier to the lower, and in the 
other, from the lower to the higher. 

The two alternative conditions of perception, namely, a natural 
and a habitual association between its two elements, are realised in the 
life of an individual through repeated experiences of the objects of the 
world. When we speak of a ‘ natural as.sociation ’ betv een them we 
do not imply that it is congenital, so that the association is formed in 
the mind of every individual from his or her birth. If it were so, every 
baby should have as good perceptions as any grown-up person. All 
that we mean by a ‘ natural assficiation ’ is that it has a basis in the 
constitution of things and that it is most frequently met with in the 
experience of an individnal. A smelling object has generally some 
taste, colour, touch and sound. But a sounding object like akasa or air 
has no smell, taste, and colour. So also, to smell a thing is generally 
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to see and touch it. But to see a thin^ is not to smell or taste it 
generally. Hence it is that a lower sense quality naturally suggests a 
higher. A ' habitual association,* on the other hand, is the union of a 
higher sense quality with a lower and is, therefore, much less frequent- 
ly experienced by us. Air has the quality of touch, but no colour, 
taste and smell. Light has colour, but not taste and smell. So also, 
to touch a thing is not always to see it, and to see a thing is not always 
to taste or smell it. This is probably the reason why the union of 
touch with sight is, as Professor Stout has rightly observed, much 
looser than that of sight with touch. But as I have already shown, 
there are some cases in which the one is as close as the other. Be 
this as it may, it is a commonplace fact that both the natural and the 
habitual associations between the given and the suggested elements of 
perception are established in the mind of an individual by repeated 
experiences of the objects of the world. 

Now let us consider the consequences that follow from the fact 
that a natural or a habitual association between the sensory and the 
ideal elements of perception is the result of the repeated experiences of 
an individual. It follows first that the knowledge of an object is 
perception or inference or something else, according as there is or is not 
a natural or a habitual association between the given and the suggested 
elements of it. Secondly, it follows that the same object may, 
under the same objective conditions, be a matter of perception or 
inference for different individuals, according as there is or is not 
a natural or a habitual association as the basis of their knowledge. 
Thirdly, it will follow that, under the same objective conditions, the 
same object may at first be a matter of inference and subsequently 
of perception, and vice versa, for one and the same individual. To 
illustrate the first iwint I may just refer to the different ways of 
knowing the same object. The knowledge that I may have of my bouse 
in Calcutta by seeing it is a perception, because its actual nsual 
experience immediately suggests its tactual experiences by ‘ natural 
association.’ The knowledge thaf one may have of the same bouse 
from its municipal tax-bill is an inference, because it is mediated 
by his knowledge of a uniform relation between a municipal assess- 
ment-bill and the existence of a house, of which it is the assessment. 
The knowledge that you may have of the bouse from iny statement, 

“ I have a house in Calcutta," is a case of testimony or verbal 
knowledge, because it is due to an understanding of the meaning of 
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a sentence. This point, however, has no bearing on my present 
purpose. It only shows how perception is distinguished from other 
forms of knowledge like inference, testimony, etc. 

The second and the third points are important for our present 
purpose. These serve to show that there is no absolute line of 
division between perception and inference. These are explained 
and illustrated together for the sake of brevity. Perception arises 
when, by repeated experiences, a natural or a habitual association is 
established between the sensory and ideal elements of any knowledge 
of an object. If there is no such association then the knowledge of 
the same object will be an inference, although the objective conditions 
of knowledge may be the same in both cases. The knowledge of a 
rose from its sight is a perception for a person in whom the re- 
peated experiences of roses have established a natural or a habitual 
association between its colour and touch and smell. The knowledge 
of the same rose, under the same external conditions, will be an 
inference for another person when, for want of repeated experiences, 
its colour does not immediately suggest its touch and smell, but calls 
them up as distinct ideas or images on the ground of its similarity 
to the colour of roses. For illustration we may refer to the differ- 
ence between our knowledge of a new variety of the rose and that 
of the gardener who presents it to us. For further illustration of the 
second point we may refer to the characteristic difference in kind 
between the knowledge of the expert and that of the layman with 
regard to the same thing. A curator’s knowledge of some uncommon 
layer of esurth or stone from its sight is quite direct, whereas our 
knowledge of it is indirect and inferential. An experienced physician 
detects a disease directly from its external symptoms, while the in- 
experienced comes to know it after a good deal of refle(!tion and reason- 
ing. An armour may look hard, smooth, and cold to '.n adult who is 
familiar with it. A child may just imagine it to have these or very 
different tactual qualities. The fragrance of sandalwood may be 
directly known from its sight by those who are closely acquainted 
with it, but for others its visual appearance may only be a sign 
from which to infer its fragrance. When 1 go to a foreign country 
I can barely infer the distance and size of an object from its visual 
ap|)earance, but a native of the country who is familiar with the 
environment has a perception of these from the same position, which 
is essentially visual. If, however, f stay there for some months and 
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become familiar with the environment I may have a visual perception 
of the same facts under the same objective conditions.^ Similarly, 
the auditory perception of distance and direction is the result of a 
* habitual association * of auditory experiences with tactual and visual 
experiences. Before such an association is established the auditory 
experiences only suggest the visual and tactual experiences as distinct 
ideas or images, and we have an inferential knowledge of these facts. 
The recognition of persons from their voice is another instance in 
which our knowledge generally passes from an inferential to a percep- 
tual stage. We need not further multiply such instances, but would 
close by a reference to two striking cases. An old lady of my acquain- 
tance lost her eyesight two years ago. She can now recognise her 
grandsons immediately on hearing the sound of their footsteps. I 
know from a reliable source that a beggar who is blind goes on his 
daily round by crossing the Ganges on boat and understands the 
()08ition of objects like trees, houses, etc., with almost as much preci- 
sion and immediacy as belong to our normal visual perception of the 
position of those objects. To my mind these two cases may be 
taken to illustrate both the second and the third points mentioned 
above. They serve to show how by “ habitual association,” the 
blind can perceive objects and their position, which we can only infer 
if, by some accident, we lose our eyesight. But even then we may 
expect to perceive these when in course of time repeated experiences 
establish in us a * habitual association * between the sensations of 
sound or touch and the revived visual experiences. For the illustra- 
tion of the converse case, f. e. the relapse of perception into inference 
we may refer ( 1 ) to any case of senility in which a person has but a 
doubtful inferential knowledge of things or persons under the same 
objective conditions under which he or she once used to pgrceive them, 
and (* 2 ) to the common though curious instance of fo^etfulness in 
which we fail to recognise an old acquaintance, whom we have not 
seen for many years, and try to infer his identity by putting certain 
questions to him and judging their answers. The foregoing discussion 
therefore leads us to the conclusion that there cannot be an absolute 
line of demarcation between perception and inference. We cannot 

' Cf. Boaanqaet, The EtseniiaU of Logie, p. 28 : “ But wo know Ibis much, that 
It takes a long time and inauy kinds o( experience (o learn to see as an educated bumau 
being sees, and that this acquired capacity is never at a standstill, bat is always being 
extent’ed or dlminiehed according to the vitality, growth, or atrophy of our apperceptive 
maesea.” 
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say that under the same objective conditions the knowledge of an 
object must always be a perception for every individual and that it can 
never be otherwise. Nor can we aver that the knowledge must always 
be an inference for all individuals and that it can never be a percep- 
tion for any. On the contrary, we are to admit that it may be either, 
for different individuals, or for the same individual at different stages 
of his or her life, according to his or her or their mental equipment. 
The dividing line between perception and inference should, therefore, 
be not a solid, but a dotted line which allows our knowledge to pass 
from either to the other. ^ 


^ Bosanquet (The Essentiah^ of Logic, pp. 31*32) supports the conchisioii I have 
here arrived at. In analjain" the judiiment of sound perception “ That (which I hear) 
is a cab,** he says : ‘ A particular comp*ex quality in the sound sugL'ests as its objective 
explanation, ...the movement of a cab on a particular kind of pivement....Biit it is quite 
easy to consider the sound in itself apart from its intorprotation, and we Hometim^s feel 
the interpretation to be more immediate, and sometimes more inferenhaL We sometime.^ 
sayi “ I hear a cab,** just as we say, “ I see one,** but in case of pound we more often 
perhaps say, ** That sounds like — *' such and such a tbin^, which indicates a doubt, and 
the beginning of conscious inference ' This means that tlu^ interpretation of sound I which 
is higher) by touch and sight (which arc lower) is more often inferential than perceptual, 
while the interpretation of sight (which is lower) by touch and sound (wliich are higher) is 
more often perceptual thin inferential. In my terminology, it means that a * buhitual 
association ' is less frequent than a * natural association,* but that both may be the ground 
of perception. 
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U ^HERrE is no spot in Bajputans/’ says Colonel Tod, ** that does 
not contain some record of tlie illustrious Chauhan ; and though 
every race has had its career of glory, the sublimity of which the 
annals of the Sisodias before the reader sufficiently attest, yet with 
all my partiality for those with whom I long resided, and with whose 
history I am best acquainted, my sense of justice compels me to 
assign the palm of martial intrepidity to the Chauhan over all the 
“ royal races ” of India. Even the bards, to whatever family they 
belong, appear to articulate the very name as if imbued with some 
peculiar energy, and dwell on its terminating nasal with peculiar 
complacency. Although they had always ranked high in the list of 
chivalry, yet the seal of the order was stamped on all who have the 
name of Chauhan, since the days of Frith viraja, the model of every 
Bajput and who had a long line of fame to maintain. Of the many 
name.s familiar to the bard is Goga of Bhatinda who with forty-seven 
sons “drank of jthe stream of the sword ’’ on the banks of the Sutlege, 
in opposing Mahmud of Ghazni.”’ 

The Chauhans rose and fell before the Gehlots or the Sisodias 
attained to fame and before the Batbors bad their birth in Rajputana. 
I'hey stemmed the tide of Afghan aggression for a very long time 
until they were finally submerged in the fateful year ]]9‘2 A.D. From 
the seventh to the thirteenth century A.D. they adorned the annals of 
Rajputana with deeds of chivalry and valour, which found their high- 
est expression in the chivalrous career of Emireror Prithviraja, which 
put a seal on their position at the head of Rajput hierarchy and 
earned for them the undisputed title to the crowm of Rajput chivalry. 

Emperor Visaldeva IV, also called Vigraharaja, was the second 
son of Arnoraja or Anhaldeva (also called Anaji), king of Sapadlaksha, 
as the kingdom of Ajmer was then called, and came to the throne 
about A.D. 1152, after expelling his elder brother, the parricide 
Jugdeva. Both Jugdeva and Visaldeva were sons of Arnoraja by his 
queen Stidbava of Marwar. By his second queen Ivancbandevi, 

1 Tod’s Rajasthan, Vd. I, p. 649 (Csl. Ed., 1877). 
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the daughter of the celebrated Sidhraj Jai Singh, king of Gujrat, 
Arnoraja had a third son, named Someshwara, the father of the 
renowned Emperor Prithviraja. 

Visaldeva’s reign is a landmark not only in the history of the 
Chauhan, Rajputs but also in the history of India. He was 
the first Cbaulian Emperor of India. He reduced to submission 
the various kings of Hindustan. The principalities of Pali, 
Jalor and Nadole (the last, once an independent Cbauban kingdom) 
had during the time of Arnoraja acknowledged the suzerainty of the 
Gujrat king Kumarpal and transferred their allegiance to him. Visal- 
deva therefore attacked them. He “ burnt Jalor, reduced Pali to a 
hamlet and Nadole to a marsh.” ^ All these were once Gbauhan 
feudatories of Ajmer, and Visaldeva once more reduced them to their 
original status, and compelled them to look to Ajmer rather than to 
Anhilwara Patan for protection and safety. 

Visaldeva conquered Delhi from the Tanwars and made the king 
of Delhi a feudatory of Ajmer. He then advanced further north and 
then towards the east and drove the Musalraans out of Hindustan 
and became Emperor of India. 

There is difference of opinion a.s regai’ds the date of his conquest 
of Delhi. It has been placed by various authorities between .'\.D. 
1139 and 1166. As a matter of fact, the event took place sometime 
between A.D. 1153 and 1163 ; for according to an inscription^ in the 
Rajputana Museum, Ajmer, Visaldeva was making preparations in 
Ajmer to move towards Delhi and the north in A.D. 1153 ; and the 
inscription on the famous Siwalik Pillar in Delhi dated the 9th April. 
1161, says that the Emperor had conquered the whole of Hindustan. 

The Bijolian Inscription also disposes of another popular error 
that Prithviraja of Ajmer got Delhi by inheritance when he was 
adopted as son by king Anangpal of Delhi, It is now clear that it 
was not Prithviraja who got Delhi, as wrongly stated in the famous 
Prithviraja Rasa, but his father’s elder brother, Visaldeva, who had 
conquered it, and who, by extending his conquests to the whole of 
Upper India, was the first of the Chau ban Emperors of India — the 
Cbauhans being the last of the Kshatriya races who became Lords 
Paramount of India. This fact has now been proved beyond doubt 
by the Delhi Siwalik Pillar inscription. 

> See the Bi’olian inEcription dated tbe Sain vat year J220 (A.D.). 

2 For this inscription, sec Dr. Kielhorn, Indian Antiquary, Vol. xx, p. 201. 

3 See Indian Antiquary ^ Vol. XIX> p. 215 ; and Asiatic Researches, Vol. VllI, p. 180. 
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The history of this pillar called tKe Delhi Siwalik Pillar is a 
chequered one. Built by Emperor Asoka nearly three hundred years 
before Christ, it has seen many a dynasty come and go in India. It 
is a single shaft of pale pinkish sandstone, 42 ft. 7 inches in length, 
of which the upper portion, 35 ft. in length, has received a very high 
polish. Its upper diameter is 25*3 inches and its lower diameter 38‘8 
inches, the diminution being 3*9 inches per foot. Its weight is rather 
more than 27 tons. 

This celebrated pillar was originally erected at a place called Topar 
Suk or Topur or Tobra and was situated on the bank of the Jumna 
in the district of Salora near Khizrabad , 180 miles from Delhi. This 
position at the foot of the mountains points out the present Ebizrabad 
on the Jumna just below the spot where the river issues from the 
lower range of hills. Salora is perhaps Sidhora, only a few miles to 
the west of Ebizrabad. Visaldeva, after conquering the territories 
from Vindhya to the Himalayas reached this place at the foot of the 
latter mountain, and seeing this pillar there had his inscriptions en> 
graved on it. Prom this place it was removed to Delhi about A.D. 
1356, by Piroz Shah TuglaW (A.D. 1357-88). The pillar was conveyed 
by land on a truck to Khizrabad from whence it was floated down 
the Jumna to Fcrozabad or New Delhi and fitted on the top of the 
three-storied building called Firozshah’s Kotilla. When it was fixed 
“ the top was ornamented with black and white stonework surmounted 
by a gilt pinnacle from which it received its name of Minor Zarin or 
Golden Pillar. This gilt pinnacle was still in its place in A.D. 1611 
when William Finch came to Delhi.”* 

This pillar was one of several such put up in the middle of the 
third century B. C. by Emperor Asoka for the promulgation of his 
edicts in the Pali language. The Asoka inscription on it ends with a 
sentence in which the Emperor directs (he sotting up of these monoliths 
in different parts of India as follows : — ‘ ‘ Let this religious edict be 
engraved on stone pillars and stone tablets that it may endure for 
ever.” 


SlWALlK PILLAR INSCRIPTIONS 


The first inscription simply says : "Samvat 1220, Vaisakh Sudi 
15th (9th April, 1164 A.D.), this monument is of the Lord of 

* Cimmnghom’t Archaeological Survey Reports, Vol. I, p. 164. 
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Sakambhari, Sri (illustrious) Visaldeva, the son of Sri (illustrious) 
Anhaldeva.” 

The second inscription is a eulogy of Visaldeva and says that 
when he goes on an expedition be resembles Vishnu.' It says: 

“ (5m ; tears are evident in the eyes of (Ihy) enemy’s consort ; 
blades of grass are perceived between thy adversary’s teeth ; thy fame 
fills with glory all space ; the minds of thy foes are void (of hope) ; 
their route is the desert where men are hindered from passing, O 
Vigraharajdeva, when the Jubilee of thy onward march has come. 
May thy abode, O Vigraha, Sovereign of the Eartli, be fixed, as in 
reason it ought, in the bosoms (akin to the mansion of dalliance) of 
the women with beautiful eyebrows, who were married to thy enemies. 
There is no doubt of thy being the highest of embodied souls. Didst 
thou not sleep in the lap of Sri (prosperity) whom thou didst seize 
from the ocean, having churned it.” 

The third is the most important of all and saj-s: “In the year 
1220 (9th April, llGl), on the fifteenth day of the bright half of the 
month of Vaisakh (this monument) of the fortunate Visaldeva, son of 
the fortunate Anhaldeva, king of Sakambhari. As far as the Vindhya 
as far as the Himadri (Himalays) having achieved conquest in the 
course of travelling to Holy places ; striking at the haughty kings and 
gracious to those whose necks are humbled, making Aryavarta 
once more what its name signifies (Land of Aryas*), by causing the 
barbarians (Mlechhas) to be exterminated ; Visaldeva, supreme ruler of 
Sakambhari and sovereign of the Earth, is victorious in the world. 
This conqueror, the fortunate Vigraharaja, king of Sakambhari, most 
eminent of the tribe which sprang from the arms (of Brahma) now 
addresses his own descendants : ‘ by us the region of the earth between 
Himavat and Vindhya has been made tributary ; let not your minds be 
void of exertion to subdue the remainder.’ In the year, from Sri 
Vikramaditya, 1220, on Thursday the 15th day cl the briglit half of 
the month of Vaisakh. This was written by order of the king in the 
presence of the astronomer Sri Tilak Raja, by Sripati, the son of 
Mahava, a Eayastha of the Gor family. At this time the fortunate 
Salakshana Fala, a Baj-putra is prime minister. Siva the terrible, 
and the universal monarch.” 


* Asiatic Hesearches, Vol. VITI, p. 130. 

> ^ Professor F, Kielhorn *8 tranBlatiOD io the Indian AtUiquarf/, July, 16$X) A. 0.* 
p. 215. Also, Professor. Oolebrooke'i transIatioD in the Asiatic Researches^ Vol. VIII, p* 190, 
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This proud boast of Visaldeva that he bad exterminated the bar^ 
barians and made Aryavarta once more what its name implies, marks 
the birth of the Empire which attained its zenith of glory under 
Emperor Prithviraja, the beau ideal of Bajput chivalry. His earnest 
appeal to his successors to drive them beyond the borders of India, 
though unheeded by the first three of his successors, found an echo in 
the thrilling heart of his nephew, the chivalrous Prithviraja, whose 
glorious exploits shed lasting lustre not only on Cbauhan arms but on 
the whole Hindu race. 

Emperor Visaldeva was a monarch as much distinguished for 
letters as for valour. Like the Boman emperor Marcus Aurelius or 
Sri Harsbadeva who flourished in the sixth century A.D., his literary 
achievements rivalled his military glory, and show that be was as pre* 
eminent in arts of peace as in deeds of arms. 

Visaldeva was a great poet. Fragments of bis drama “ Hardkeli 
Natak," engraved on slabs of blackstone found buried in the court- 
yard of the Adhai Din ka Jhonpra at Ajmer in 1875 A.D., prove his 
scholarship. 


ADHAI DIN KA JHONPBA 

Emperor VJsaldeva-Vigraharaja has left two memorials of bis 
memorable reign in Ajmer. The first is the college built by him 
which was converted into a mosque during the time of Qutbuddin 
Aibak and Sultan Shamsuddin Altamash and is now known as the 
.Adhai Din ka Jhonpra. From an antiquarian as well as an archi- 
tectural point of view, the Jhonpra is one of the most important 
buildings in India. General Cunningham, the first Director-General 
of Archeology, says : — “ There is no building in India which either 
for historical interest or archeological importance is more worthy of 
preservation." ^ Colonel Tod holds it to be " one of the most perfect 
as well as the most ancient monuments of Hindu architecture " ^ still 
preserved. 

In its conception and execution, this building was a fit monument 
of the reign of Plmperor Visaldeva. As a work of art, it was an 
exquisite ornament of the capital of his Empire. As a specimen of 
Hindu sculpture, this college building marks the high watermark 
of excellence attained in the art. " For gorgeous prodigality of 

> Annolt and Antiquities of RajastkaH, Vol. I, p. 778. 

* Cunningham's Archoological BsporU, Vol. I, p. 
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ornament, beautiful richness of tracery, delicate sharpness of finish, 
laborious accuracy of workmanship, endless variety of detail, all of 
which are due to the Hindu masons, this building,” says General 
Cunningham, ” may justly vie with the noblest buildings which the 
world has yet produced.”* 

Mr. Fergusson ^ says; ” As examples of surface decoration the 
Jhonpra and the mosque of Altamash at Delhi are probably un- 
rivalled. Nothing in Cairo or iu Persia is so exquisite in detail, and 
nothing in Spain or Syria can approach them for beauty of surface 
decoration.” 

The building was originally constructed as a college house. It 
was built in the form of a square 259 feet each side, with cloisters on 
all the four sides enclosing a spacious courtyard, and four splendid 
star-shaped cloister towers on the four corners, surmounted by magni- 
ficent chhatrees. The building stood on a high terrace, and was 
originally constructed against the scarped rock of the hill, having the 
Saraswaii Mandir (Temple of Learning) on the western side, and 
entrances towards the south and east. The interior consisted of a 
quadrangle 200 feet by 175 feet. A comparison of this building with 
an almost similar one at Dhar also converted into a mosque, and 
which is still known as Raja Bhoja’s Pathsaala (School), would remove 
all lingering doubts regarding its origin. Tbe towers,' the exquisitely- 
designed fluting and ornamental bands of the columns, and the wonder- 
ful cloisters in the shape of a quadrangle, which originally extended to 
770 feet, and of which only J64 feet are now left, were destroyed by 
the ignorant bigotry and fanaticism of tbe Afghans of Ghor, who 
attacked Ajmer under Shahabuddin Ghori in 1192 A.D. 

They then began to convert it into a mosque ; the alteration con- 
sisted principally of the addition of the magnificent screen-wall, con- 
sisting of seven arches ^ fronting the western side, and the insertion 
in the back wall, of the inevitable mehrab or arch inseparable from 
a mosque, and the erection of a pulpit or minibar near it. The 
imamgah or mehrab in white marble was built in 1199 A.D,, and the 
screen wall was added during tbe time of Sultan Sbamsuddin Altamash, 
about 1213 A.D. 

The western side of the quadrangle is a vast pillared hall, 248 feet 

> Archaologieal Surety of India, Vol. II, p. 2S3. 

> Hittory of EatUm and Indian ArchHecluTt, p. 613. 

* Tbe number of aolomns of tbe pillared ball ill fit in with tbe eize of tbe arcbee, and 
eleevlj abowe whet ie old and whet is new. 
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loog by 40 feet wide, covered by a flat recessed roof which is divided 
into nine octagonal compartments corresponding with the seven arches 
of the screen wall and the two corners of the cloisters. In this hall 
there are five rows of columns, of which one row is placed against the 
back wall. Altogether there are 70 pillars now standing. These 
pillars have a greater heigbt than those at the Kutub, and are more 
elegant in tbeir sculpture and general appearance than the converted 
mosques in Malwa and Ahmedabad.^ 

VISALSAB 

The second memorial of Emperor Visaldeva is the lake built 
by him named Visalsar, and now called Vislya or Bislia. This 
beautiful lake was, in old times, one of the two most notable and 
picturesque features of Ajmer. It is an artificial lake, oblong in 
shape. 

The celebrated Prithviraja Rasa says that the Emperor, return- 
ing from a hunt, one day finding springs of water and hills amidst 
beautiful surroundings called his ministers and ordered a lake like 
Pushkar to be built.** 


INSCRIPTIONS 

Ten inscriptions of the time, of Visaldeva, have so far been found, 
three on the Siwalik Pillar at Delhi of the year A.D. 1164 ; one, on a 
pillar in the Bhuteshwar temple in Lohari village in Mewar dated 
the Samvat year 1211 (A.D. 1154) stating that Vishneshwara 

Pragya Acharya of the Shaiva religion bestowed a golden dome to 
the Siddheshwara temple, and six in the Adhai Din ka Jhonpra, 
Ajmer. 

Of these six inscriptions, two are very small ones and are engraved 
on the lintels of the two small staircases by the back wall of the 
cloistered halll eading from the roof of the ball to the top of the 
Imamgah Mehrab of white marble. The one in the northern stair 
case is fading fast, while the other one is in good condition ; it 
is inscribed there in Sanskrit, which when translated means : 
“ This building was constructed by the illustrious King Vigrabaraja- 
deva." The other one simply says, “ Made by the illustrious King 
Vigrabaraja." 

> Captain H. H. Cole’a Pruertation of National Monuments in Rajputana (1181). 

* Pnthmr^a Rasa, Adi Parra, Ohhand 864. 
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The remaining four, recovered in 1875-76 A.D., consist of six 
tablets of polished basalt, inscribed in Devauagri of the twelfth century 
A.D., and are more or less in fragments. Four of these tablets con> 
tain fragments of two old plays in Sanskrit and Prakrita, hitherto 
nnknowa. On slabs one and two are engraved parts of the play 
called the Lalita Vigraharaja Ndtaka, “ The Lovely Play of Vigraha- 
raja,” composed by the learned poet Somadeva, in honour of the 
Emperor Vigraharaja of Ajmer. Slabs three and four contain portions 
of a play by Emperor Vigraharaja himself in honour of Siva, called 
Harakeli Ndtaka, or the play of Hara (Siva). The play is partly in 
imitation of Bharavi’s Kirdtdrjuniya. It also contains the praise of 
the Emperor by Siva for the play. The date of the play as given in 
the inscription, corresponds to Sunday, the 22nd November, 1153 
A.D. 

These inscriptions serve a threefold purpose. Firstly, they show 
that Vigiaharaja (Visaldeva) fought against the invaders of India from 
the north-west, and thus supports the Delhi Siwalik Pillar inscription 
of the same monarch, and tends to show that the event took place 
about 1153 A.D., or soon after it. Secondly, they show that Visaldeva 
was not only a great king but was a great scholar and poet, and was 
a patron of learning. " Actual and undoubted proof is here afford- 
ed,” says Dr. Eielhorn, ” to us of the fact that powerful Hindu rulers 
of the past were eager to compete with Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti for 
poetical fame.” 

Thirdly, the inscriptions help us in hxing the date of the building, 
which would be sometime before 1153 A.D.; and if we remember the 
design of, and similar inscriptions in the famous patbshala of King 
Bhoj, which was evidently the prototype of the Adhai-din-ka- 
Jhonpra, also in showing that the building was originally a college 
building . 

* Dr. Kielbom adds : “And it shows tlie stranffc vie ssitudes of fortune that the 
stones which a Itoyal author, who could boast of having repeatedly exterminated the 
barbarians (Turushkas, Miiialinans) and conqucied all the land between the Vindbya and 
tbe Himalaya, made known to his people the products of his Muss, should have been used as 
common building material ’’ by the descendants of those barbarians — Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. XX, p. 201. 



THE POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF RAMDAS 
THE GURU OF SHIVAJI THE GREAT 

nSNOYEUMAB SABKAB 


I N Ramdas's Ananda-vana-hhuvana as in ParamanaDda’s Shiva- 
* Dharata Shivaji is a “ deliverer.” Gaga Bhatta in his Shiva-raja- 
prasasti * also compares Shivaji’s work with that of Visnu who in his 
Kamatha (Kurma or Tortoise) Incarnation rescued the Vedas immersed 
in the ocean. One of his verses reads in part as follows : 

” Avarangajebayavanadhipabhitavipratranaya yah parigrihito nava- 
vatarah." 

Shivaji is here described as having assumed a new avatara (incarna- 
tion) for the protection of the Brahmanas who were terrified by 
Aurangzeb, the Moslem monarch. 

It is interesting to observe that in Shivaji’s times (1626-80) the 
European mentality was used to such conceptions of Divine incarnation 
in regard to the, political emancipation of certain territories from the 
tyranny of an impossible desjxrt. The legends afloat in the Dutch 
atmosphere in the period of unrest and rebellion against Louis XIV 
enable us to realize how William of Orange was virtually looked for- 
ward to as one of the avataras or Divine incarnations such as had been 
popular in the Old Testament stories. 

The Dutch situation in 1687 is described ih the following manner;* 
“Religion gave her sanction to that intense and unquenchable 
animosity (against France). Hundreds of Cal vinistic preachers pro- 
claimed that the same power which had set apart Samson from the 
womb to be the scourge of the Philistine and which had called Gideon 
from the threshing floor to smite the ^lidianite had roused up William 
of Orange to be the champion of all free nations and of all pure 
churches.” 

From the history of the Netherlands in the sixteenth century also 
we can cite ideological parallels in connection with the rise of the 
Maratba power. The charges of the Dutch people (1560-80) against 


^ T). V. Hbat, Mdharastradharma (Dhuliyai 1025), p. 80. 

9 Macaulay, History of England (LoDdon, 1896), Vol. II, p. 189. 
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Philip IT of Spain bear close analogy with what the Maratha saints 
and chronicles of the seventeenth and perhaps of the eighteenth cen< 
turies make out against Aurangzeb, described in their own words as the 
Mlechchha and the Yavana tyrant, in regard to the pre-Shivaji political 
and social conditions of the Deccan, nay, of India. ^ It is the “ terrors 
of the Kaliyuga ” that constitute Shivaji’s Apology, so to say, corres- 
ponding to the Apologia of the Prince of Orange (1580). The following 
statement of the Dutch hero is in keeping with the spirit of the 
Maratha champions of Hindu liberty : 

“lam in the hand of (>od, my worldly goods and my life have been 
long since dedicated to His service. He will dispose of them as seems 
best for His glory and my salvation.” ^ 

It is this religious fervour of the Calvinist William that the 
Maratha saints propagated. In Maratha ideology the Kaliyuga or Iron 
Age was to a considerable extent the “ Aurangya papi ” incarnate, so 
to say. The orientations of the Netherlands to Philip II of Spain and 
Louis XIV of Prance were identical with tho.se of the Marathas vis-a-vis 
this “ papi.” It is with reference to the problems and achievements 
of the Dutch people that the politics of Maratha independence, 
Hindtvi Stcarajya, and the expansion of the Hindu states-system by 
Shivaji and his successors can be appreciated. 

In the present study we are not concerned with the details of 
Shivaji’s political views or of his political in.stitutions. The political 
theories of his Hindwi Swarajya cannot but bo of profound interest. 
For the present, however, to gut the approximate philosophical pers 
pective we have but to mention the work.s like the British treatises on 
paternal despotism, e.g., the Palriarcha of Pilmer (159()-1G53) , pub- 
liiihed during the year of Shivaji’s death (168'J). In France about the 
same time Pascal in his Pansies was adumbrating the doctrine of obe- 
dience to custom, and in Bossuet’s PolUiguc (1709) based on the 
Scriptures, the people were being taught “ 0 rois vous dies des dieux ! ” 
(0 kings, you arc gods). In that age the Bible of contempt towards 
the people was Hichelieu’s Testament Politique (1G63)."* 

t Some of the charges may be read in Bbat : Maharaslrndhama, pp. 64-88, 143.144, 
154-164, 166, 169IS6. 

* J L. Motley, /fnlori/ o/ the Rise of the Dutch Republic, Vol. Ill (London, 1901), 
pp. 6-12; The United Netherlands, Vol. I (London, 1904), pp. 5-12; Cambridge Modem 
History, Vol. HI (19071. PP- Wl. 25.-). 

* P. Janet, Histoire de la Science P 'lilique (Faria, 1913), Vol. II, Chaplor on Boaanet 
and Fenelon ; F. J. C. Uearnabaw (editor) : The Social and Political Ideas of Some English 
Thinkers of the Augaetm Age (London, 1028), Chapter on Filmer. 
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Shivaji, be it remembered, ia the contemporary of the Stuarts 
and le grand monarque. As in connection with the previous epochs of 
Hindu political thought, in regard to the Hindu political ideas of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries also the comparison with 
European ideas is not to be taken in a literal and detailed manner. 
The analogies must not be stressed too far in any case. The differ* 
ences in the institutional milieu will always have to be noted. 

Writing on Frederick the Great the following observation is made 
by Meinecke:* “ Rationalisierung der aus dem Mittelalter her entwick- 
elten sozialen Kraefte fuer die Zwecke des Staates, das war die 
Siimme seiner inneren Politik " (The rationalization of the social 
forces developed since the Middle Ages in the interests of the State- 
tins was the gist of iiis internal politicb). It is by rationalization of 
the army, finance, the middle class and the farmers that Frederick the 
Great sought to transform Prussia into a real Grossstaat, i.e., great 
state (niaharastra) . This short and pithy description can be used like- 
wise as the key to Shivaji’s political life. And be establishes not only 
the Machtslaat (power-state or military state) but the Kulturstaat 
(culture-state or d/iarwa-state, humanitarian state) also of Frederick 
the Great’s Anti-Machiavel (1739) and Das Politisehe Testament (1768). 

Certain interesting items call for notice, however, at this stage of 
Hindu evolution in positivism. 

By the middle or rather end of the seventeenth century Hindu 
political philosophy embarks upon a career of profound enrichment, 
renovation and remaking. For the first time in the history of Hindu 
India is it possible to encounter certain entirely new categories. For 
the first time do we find our.'^elves in an atmosphere in which the 
political theorist does not think in terms of the saptamga (seven- 
limbed organism) at all. And it is curious that this remaking of 
Hindu political theory is consummated by one who is not a profes- 
sional Artha or A'/ti-writer. The man who without being a professor 
of an Artha, Smriti or .Vifi-Acadcmy yet succeeds in imparting to 
.4rf/ia and .Vi/i 6'a«fra an epoch-making form and spirit is Bamdas. 
The most intensely original of Hindu political philosophers and the 
profoundest re-iuaker of Hindu political theory, — second perhaps 
to none but Kautalya, the avatara of political science, — be it repeated, 
did not write anything on politics. His great work, Dasabodha, is a 

> Die Idee der Staateraeson (tCanich, 1935), pp, 319, 350, 353, 351. . 
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wonderful treatise on universal morality of the most non-political 
character. Excepting a few stray references to rayakarana (king's 
functions) there is nothing political in this book. And yet this is the 
man t > whom India owes the re-birth of her political science, the 
transformation of her Arthasastra. 

In Dasabodha it is hardly possible to find any political teachings. 
The politics of the kind such as might be useful to Shivaji is the 
farthest removed from it. This work is, as we have observed, 
essentially a treatise on morals. It is well calculated to promote 
noble aud lofty ideals as well as help forward the building up of 
strenuous habits and righteous personality. But there are other writ- 
ings attributed to this saint-philosopher-poet in which political mess- 
ages may be detected. 

For instance, we are taught in one connection that Kaliyuga 
mahaghora sarva dosncha akara.^ It is the terrible Iron Age and is 
the source of all sorts of vices. Among the evils are mentioned short 
life, premature death, the .sale of daughters by Brahmans, the miseries 
of cows, the neglect of duties by the castes, etc. It is also pointed 
out that 


MIechcha rajya hoilo pracala 
pida piureli dvijakula. 

That is, the Moslem state has become powerful and the Brahmanas 
are in trouble. 

Besides, a special political message is generally attributed to 
Bamdas, which runs thus : 

Maratha filu ka mdwawa 
Maharastradhurma ba rh waica . 

(Unite all the Marathas and pro{)agate the dharma ol’Maharastra.) 

There are some difficulties in connection with llie source of this 
text, however. The message is alleged to have been communicated 
to Sambhaji by Bamdas.'^ The first mention of this message is per- 
haps to be found in Kanadc’s work. But regrettably enough, he does 
not cite the original source. Indeed, he reports it as a traditional 
information. 

1 B« V. Bb»t, MaharastTodharma (Dliuliys, 1926), pp. 169-170. 

• Mg O. Bansde, RUe of the Moratha Poietr (Bombay, 1900), pp. 68, 143. 
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The letter of Ramdas (o Sambhaji (1680) on the occasion 
of the latter’s coronation contains pieces of advice like the following : 

(1) Bahut lok melioawe (unite many people or bring together 
many persons). 

(2) Jivitva trinasaman manawem (consider life like a blade of 
grass). 

This letter is complete in twenty-one verses. But it does not 
furnish us with the text in question. This letter is quoted in 
the Marathi work entitled Sambhaji and Rajaram by Malbar Bamrao 
Chitnis (1810). 

Tlie alleged message of llamdas is quoted on the title-page of a 
modern treatise entitled Maharastradharma.^ The author quotes it 
also at pp. 25 and 184. In regard to the first reference we are told, 
perhaps on the authority of Ranade, that Ramdas wrote it to 
Sambhaji. In the second instance, the message is found in the 
midst of a letter from Ramdas to Shivaji. It is clear, therefore, that 
the authenticity of the message is not free from doubts. 

But let us accept the tradition as such. We understand, then, 
that Ramdas wants, first, a “union among the Marathas.’’ And 
secondly, as Ranade interprets it in one context (p. 53), Ramdas is 
looking for an e,xpansion of the dharma or duty of Maharastra (a large 
or unified state). Thus considered, the category Maharastra did not 
imply any particular geographical region, namely, Maharastra, the 
country of the Marathas, but a great or powerful nation. The uni- 
fication of the Marathas was the first item in Ramdas’s policy. This 
corresponds to the Einhcit or unity for which Fichte made propa- 
ganda in Germany.'’ The second item was the establishment of a 
large state. In other words, the territorial expansion of a Hindu state, 
under the auspices of the united Marathas may be taken to have been 
the goal of action recommended by Ramdas in the popular adage 
ascribed to him by tradition. 

In another context (p. 172' Ranade explains Maharastradharma in 
quite a different manner. He considers it to mean the “ religion 
of Maliarastra, the country of the Marathas. This religion, again, is 

* Text edited by K. N. Sane (Poona, 1915), pp. 6-7. To this and other hooka in 
Mnratlii utilized for the present paper my attention was drawn by Prof S. N . Ben, whtKe 
help in the explanation of some words and phrases I ai knowledge with pleasure. He is, 
however not responsible for the views expressed Siete. 

* By D V. Bhat (Uhuliya, 10-26). 

* JUden an di» Dsuttehs Nation (18061, First Address. 
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iDterpreted by him to mean not the conventional religion of the 
Hindus, but the reformed and somewhat liberalized religion and 
morality as is alleged to have been preached by the saints and pro- 
phets of Maharastra*’ in the days of Hamdas. 

Since Banade’s interpretation or interpretations in 1900 the cate- 
gory Maharastradharyna has been the subject of much controversy 
and historical, philosophical and sociological criticism. The diverse 
interpretations have been brought together in the treatise 
entitled Maharastradharyna by B. V. Bhat (1925), which has 
been already referred to several times. An interpretation of 
a very suggestive character is that offered by Raj wade, accord- 
ing to whom Maharastradharyyia is neither to be taken as a 
category similar to Chiristian dharmQy Mahomedan dharyria, Jewish 
dharma^ etc., nor as simple Hindu dharyna (p. b6). He says that 
Mdliarastradharmachi vyakhya Iliyidudharynachya vyakhyehun just 
visirita ahe (the content of Maharastradharyna is more extensive than 
that of Hindu dharyna). He thus takes dharyyia in the sense of 
religion just as Banade does. But while Kanade takes a reformist 
view of religion Raj wade takes the traditional, Varyiasrayyia view. It 
appears that Bhat also, the author of the Marathi treatise, takes 
virtually the same orthodox view as Jtajwade (pp. 411-456). This 
indeed is the Leityyiotif of his thesis. 

It is not surprising that Maharastradharyna should have so many 
interpretations. Under our very eyes we notice that a corresponding 
European category has been passing through the same diversity of 
treatment. The French sociologist, Bougie, for instance, is the author 
of a work entitled Questcc que VEsprit Francois ? What is the 
French spirit ({Farasi dharyna)? And he offers twenty-five different 
definitions. 

On an examination of the material as brought together in Bhat's 
book it should appear that the orthodox view is more in keeping with 
the facts of Maratha social history than the reformist view. 

Maharastradharyyia, as thus interpreted by Rajwade, Bhat and 
recently Sardesai, becomes virtuaHy nothing but Hindu religion as 
generally understood, i.r., in the narrower sense of the term. It com- 
prises (1) practices towards gods (deva-sastrachara) , (2) local practices 
(desachara) , (3) family practices (kulachara), and (4) caste practices 
(jatyachara) . * 

' G. S. Sardeaai, The Main Currents of Maratha Hietory (Bombay, lUSS), pp. 12, C5. 
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It is questionable, however, if we are justiBed in attaching either a 
reformist or an orthodox view of “ religion ” to the category 
Dhartm. From the earliest times when the word dharma is used in 
Vedic and post-Vedic texts down to Hemadri’s Chaturvarga-chintamani 
{c. 1300 A. C.) and still later down to Moghul-Maratha times (c. 1650) 
it is not possible to confine dJtarma exclusively to this narrowly 
circumscribed religious sphere. In the Dharma-sutras , Dharma- 
sastras, Smrili-sastras and Niti-sastras , the category dharma * is very 
comprehensive, implying law, justice, duty and what not although it 
comprises no doubt the four practices enumerated above and of course 
also the reformed modes of life. It cannot be taken to be identical with 
“ religion ” as understood by the folk, by the priests or by the 
moralists. If any European equivalent is to be sought for this 
Sanskrit term, perhaps the vague word, culture, civilisation, spirit, 
Geist, ideals, nay, " life ” may be conveniently used. Anything and 
everything for which an individual or group stands and in extreme 
cases is prepared to die is virtually his Dharma. 

It is this dhanm of the Aryans, Hindus, Indians, etc., i.e., the 
life, culture, spirit, or ideals of these races that was “ protected,” 

” saved,” promoted and expanded by the Yugavataras like Chandra- 
gupta Maurya and Skandgupta the Gupta in earlier times. The 
Rayas of Vija^auagara also became Yugavataras by functioning as the 
saviours and protectors of the same life, culture and ideals. In Ramdas’s 
and Shivaji’s Maharaslradharma likewise we are to see the life, culture 
and ideals of the Hindus as being first ” saved ” from foreign aggres- 
sion and then promoted under benevolent protection. 

It is now necessary to analyze Maharastra in Maharastradharma. 
By all means it is a territorial or regional concept. But are we to 
understand simply the geographical area for which the expression 
Maharastra is used ? 

On the face of it, Maharastradharma ought to mean simply the 
dharma of the territory known as Maharastra, the Maratha country. 
In a sense it may not be wrong to take Maharastra here as implying 
only this geographical area. But perhaps it might be considered 
more relevant and reasonable to take it as the name of a more exten- 
sive region. Here we have an instance of where “ more is meant than 
meets the ear.” 

I On Dharma see " The Doctrine of Propi-rty, Law and Social Order in Hindu Politi- 
oal Philosophy " in B. K. Sarkar, The Political Institutions and Theories of the Hindus 
(Leiptigi 1922i. 
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Maharastradharma is not to be taken as the dhartna exclusively 
of the region Maharastra or of the races and castes constituting the 
people (Maratha) living in Maharastra. It is the dhartna of the 
Aryans, Indians or Hindus of all regions. We are to understand by 
this category the eternal or sanatana dhartna of the Hindus in the 
diverse regions of India. Maharastradharma = Hindurastradharma. 

When Ramdas exhorts Sambhaji to propagate and expand the 
Maharastradharma , we are to understand that this great saint of 
Maharastra wants Shivaji’s son to hold forth as the champion, em- 
bodiment and missionary of the Hindu dhartna, protect this culture 
of the Hindus from non-Hindu and anti-Hindu attacks, nay, march 
on conquering and to conquer in regions where Hindu culture is being 
menaced by non-Hindu and anti-Hindu aggressions. Ramdas is not 
preaching anything short of the aggressive nationalism of Fichte. 

Ramdas is speaking as a Maratha to a Maratha. To him natur- 
ally for the time being Maratha and Hindu are virtually convertible 
terms. The men and women of Maharastra, the Maratha antyajas 
(lower castes), saints. Brahmans and all other occupational and social 
groups are nothing but Hindus. And in his “geopolitical” perspective 
the Hindus are for all practical purposes all to be found among the 
Maratha Brahmans, saints, antyajas and other socio-professional 
groups or castes. Sambhaji is therefore to appear throughout India 
88 the champion of Hindu dharma determined to carry forward its 
expansion (barhtcawa) in all directions. 

The local or geographical colouring associated with the expression 
Maharastra in Maharastradharma should not by any means mislead 
anybod} in regard to its import as having bearing on the Hindus of 
all India. Ramdas is not addressing his message to a Rajput. Nor is 
a Rajput or, say, a North Indian saint, poet or patriot (like Bhushana) 
trying to inspire a Maratha ruler with a call to duty. That is why the 
pan-Indian category of, say, Dharatadharma or Daksinidharma (Deccani 
dharma) or Aryadharma has not been employed. It is as a Maratha 
patriot that the saint Ramdas is reminding Sambhaji of the great task 
that lies before him, and no regional category can possibly be more 
normal and natural than that about the land in which he is born and 
bred, the land which has already shown the way to Hindtci Swarajya. 

It is to be understood, besides, that the pan-Indian category which 
we use so glibly in the twentieth century was unthinkable in the 
seventeenth century. Moreover, the exploits of the Marathas which 
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subsequently rendered them the virtual rulers off and on over the most 
diverse regions of India thereby enabling the emergence of a pan- 
Indian Hindu states-system could not have been foreseen by Bamdas 
or even by Shivaji. Indeed, it is perhaps to the realisation of the dream 
or ideal of such a Hindu Empire or states-system extending as it 
should over all India that Bamdas is spurring his prince. It is 
when the duty of Maharastradharma barhwawa has been done into 
life that the pan-Indian Hindu states-system would come into being, 
thanks, it might be dreamt of, to the glorious military feats of a son of 
Maharastra. This sort of local pride can be honourably credited to 
Bamdas and it is this sort of local patriotism to which Sambhaji is 
being incited. 

It is a political message, pure and simple, that is embodied in the 
wish, command or exhortation, Maharastradharma barhwawa. Sam- 
bbaji understands and Bamdas means that, situated in the Moghul 
milieu as the country is, the message involves two equations, negative 
and positive. 

Negatively, the command = remove the enemies of Hindu culture. 
Positively, it = carry forward the digvijaya of Hindu culture, which is 
tantamount to the expansion of the Hindu state. 

The message of Bamdas is thus ideologically akin to and sociolo- 
gically identical with, the AHareya lirahmana (VII. 15) colt of 
charaiveli (march on) for Hindu culture of which the thousand and 
one expressions have been encountered in the diverse regions of India 
all through the uge.s. Altogether, the political philosophy of Bamdas, 
as exhibited in Maratha tituha iiichcawa, Maharastradharma barhwawa 
implies in plain words understandable to Sambhaji and his compatriots 
nothing but the '‘digvijaya or expansion of the Hindu Empire or states- 
system under the auspices of the Marathas.” And since (1) Hindus 
Maratha and (2) Maratha *= Hindu, the two messages of Bamdas 
combined inijily more concretely the expansion of the Maratha 
Empire. We are to understand that in Bamdas’s survey of the 
Indian “ geopolitics ” none but the Marathas are in a position to 
protect and propagate the dharma, culture, spirit, Geist or ideals of 
the Hindus. It is nothing but extraordinary political insight and 
dare-devil mentality of the most virile type that can conceive and 
promulgate such a fruitful sutra for the guidance of a vijigisu 
(aspirant to conquest). Bamdas does not perhaps know the Eautalyan 
categories of the man</a/a-complex, but he has carried India on his 
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Bhoitlders over to the next higher flights of constructive statesmanship. 
The jump from Eautalya to Bamdas must, however, be considered to 
be tremendous. 

Such a jhmp is, however, not unparalleled in the world’s political 
speculations. We may recall the French chauvinist of the early 
fourteenth century, Pierre Dubois,' who in his De Recuparatione 
Terre Sancte (1307) was inspiring his prince Philippe le Bel with 
extraordinary ambitions for France, little as it was. Bamdas’s dream 
of an Indian empire, — a Ghaturanta or Sarvahhauma state, — under 
the Marathas naturally in substitution of the Moghul, Tainra, 
Mlechcbha or Yavana Empire may be compared to Pierre Dubois’s 
conception of the French Empire in Europe in replacement of the 
Holy Boman Empire. It is worthwhile to note that his French 
treatise deals with the “recovery of the Holy Land,’’ and naturally, 
the crusade against tlie enemies of Chr'stendom. It is just such a 
crusade in order to recover one’s dharma that Bamdas stiinds for. 

Another more celebrated dream may be remembered in this 
connection. That is the dream of Dante about the universal empire 
as developed in bis De Monarchia and as often referred to in the 
Divine Comedy. Tliat Italian conception of the fourteenth century 
furnished, en passant, as it is, with the idea of a Veltro, the Messiah 
or the Deliverer, corresponds to the eternal Hindu doctrine of Pax 
Sarvabhniimica (peace of the Sarvahhauma or world-state). It is in 
the Dante.sqiie world empire that students of Maratha political theories, 
pious wishes and ideals can see a natural analogy of Bamdas’s 
MaharasI radharma barhicawa. Ultimately, it is interesting that we 
find ourselves in the conception of maharastra as equivalent to a 
“large” or “great” .state, i.e., an empire, e g., the Sarvahhauma or 
Ghaturanta monarchy of tradition il Hindu political philosophy.® 

In the atmosphere of this Maratha cult we are easily reminded 
also of the Prince (1H3) of Machiavelli (14G9-lo27). The imminente 
pericolo delle usurpazioni straniere (imminent danger of foreign usur- 
pation) of which the Italian treatise speaks is the fundamental con- 
sideration with Bamdas and the other saints. The very title of the 
last chapter of the Prince is an exhortation to liberate Italy from the 
Barbarians (Exortazione a liberare I Italia da Barhari). It is the 

' F. .T. C. Hearmhaw ( •dito'-), The Soenf and Political Ideas of Some Oreat Thinkers 
of the Middle Ages iLotjd)n>, C iiptc on Purre Duhou. 

* For tlic <1 R’triae of Sarvabhanma tjei Saikar, Political Institutions, etc. (Leip- 
•ig. 19*22), pp. •j:i2.226. 
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war of self-defence for the people and culture of Maharastra that 
furnishes the moral inspiration not only to these saints but also to 
Sbivaji, constituting thereby the bed-rock of Hindwi Stoarajya. 

It is very important to observe that in Bamdas’s formula as 
presented in this message or in other writings of his, e.g., in the 
Dasabodha or elsewhere no prejudice against or ill-will towards Islam 
as a religion is perceptible. This is a remarkable feature of Bamdas's 
mentality. He speaks of Aurangya Papi, of Aurangzeb the sinner, 
but he is vehement only against the tyrannies perpetrated on the 
Hindus and their men, women and institutions by this Moslem, 
MIechchha or Yavana monarch. Bamdas's ire is not exhibited against 
Moslem mosques, Moslem men and women, and Moslem doctrines. 
It is a war against tyranny and a struggle for freedom that Baradas 
is engineering in and through his teachings. Thus considered, he 
is essentially secular and territorial in his political views. A state 
in which the Hindu is no more discriminated against than the 
Moslem is implied in his conception of Makarastradharma barhwatoa 
as in everything else he propagates in regard to the deliverance from 
the horrors of the Kalitjuga. 

The concept of unification of all the groups, communities or 
castes within •the race or the people speaking the same language 
is a brilliant contribution of Bamdas to Hindu politics. He is 
to be appraised as perhaps the first conscious exponent of linguis- 
tic nationalism in India. In the annals of Arlha, Dharma and A’lfi 
Sasiras down to the middle of the seventeenth century Hindu 
political philosophy is hardly in a position to produce a single 
sutra in this strain. With Bamdas Hindu Rajaniti makes its debut 
in an altogether novel domain. 

The doctrine of Makarastradharma is regional or territorial 
just as that of Maratha titu is racial or linguistic. As promuU 
gator of the Maharastra dharma cult Bamdas is likewise intro- 
ducing an altogether unknown alphabet into the Artha or Niti 
Sastras of the Hindus. Not that territorial patriotism as a fact 
was unknown in Hindu ' history previous to Bamdas. Bather, the 
factual slate-systems of the Hindus from the earliest times were 
sometimes racial but mostly regional or territorial. It is often 
round race-groups or linguistic nuclei but oftener round territo- 
rial units that the political shaktiyoga or parakrama (energism) of 
the people manifested itself. But it is questionable if it is possible 

8 
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to cite from the vast mass Artha, Niti or allied texts any 
passage which can approach the doctrine of Maharastradharma as 
a deliberate and consciously designed promulgation of a territorial 
patriotism. 

.While assuming this position we do not by any means over- 
look the consideration that the etonal Hindu doctrine of saptamga 
(the seven-limbed organism) includes rostra or territory as a limb. Tbs 
territorial concept is organically bound up with the most traditional 
theory of Hindu politics. But even in this theory we are to see 
nothing but a statical analysis of a societal complex, the state. The 
doctrine which exhibits the interdependence of the seven limbs on 
one another has certainly a value of its own. In the doctrine of 
Maharastradharma, however, the territorial unit, the region or the 
rastra is posed in its solitary greatness and is enabled to tower above 
every other factor of societal organization into an extraordinary promi- 
nence. This isolation of the regional or territorial unit in the political 
consciousness must be considered to be something unique in Hindu 
political theory. By contributing the doctrine of territorial nationa- 
lism as a war-cry Ramdas has carved out for himself a position of 
paramount significance in the world of political speculation. In man- 
kind’s history of nationalist philosophy Ramdas, as the creator of 
these two epoch-making categories, should be treated as a forerunner 
of Herder (1744-1803) and Fichte (1762-1614) the prophets of 
nationalism in Europe. * 

^ J. Baxa, Einfuehrung in die rmantische Staats tcmenschafi 'Jena, 1928) ; Herder, 
Saemmtliche Werke Vola. XIII aod XVII; Ficbe, Reden an die Deutsche Nation, 

First and Fourth Addresses ; R. E. Ergaog, Herder and the Foundations of Oerman Nation- 
alism (New York, 1931) ; B. K, Sarkar, From Herder to Hitler (Calcutta, 1983). 
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The pre-hiatory of Assam is of great importance to the students 
of ethnology and archaeology but unfortunately very little work 
has yet been done in this field. The various types of celts collected 
from different sites and at different times being generally of the 
shouldered type, suggested the extreme likelihood of Assam being a 
route of migration of peoples of the Mon-Khmer Branch. In fact, its 
pre-bistory is likely to show connecting links between North-East India, 
Burma, Malay Peninsula, further East and even up to the Pacific. The 
comparison of the Mohenjo-Daro stone pieces with the chestment pillars of 
Assam shows the likely antiquity of ancient cultural connections. On the 
strength of the discovery of Notling and Swinhoe at Yenang Young in 
Upper Burma we can assume the possibility of finding some day a Paleo- 
lithic Culture* coeval or posterior to Burma finds, in Assam. All that 
wc know about the Neolithic age, though few and fragmentary, is represent- 
ed by a few megalithic monuments and three types of celts ^ which are as 
follows : — 

(1) Having a long and narrow shape exactly like an isosceles triangle 

which bears close resemblance to those found in the dolmen graves of south 
India * * 

(2) More or less rectangular in shape, hafted between two layers 
of wood lashed together *’ as is still found in Polynesia. It at once 
suggests an important problem of cultural relation between India and 
Polynesia. 

(3) The widely distributed shoulder celt, the prototype of the should- 
ered hoe, used now-a-days by the Khasis of Assam. It is undoubtedly 
introduced by the Austro-Asiatic races. 

As to the megalithic monuments of Assam, it should be worth while to 
note that its importance is gaining ground with the progress of researches. 
But whence and by whom these have been introduced in India or whether 
these are indigenous to India — these are some of the problems that are 
baffling scholars to solve. The monoliths and dolmens that are found at 
Dimapur. in Jaintia Hills as well as those in the Naga Hills offer interesting 
affinities with the similar erection made by Mundas, Hos in Ghota Nagpur 
and Singbhum and Porojas in the Jaypore Agency of the Madras Presidency 
on the one hand, and South-East Asia, Madagascar, Sumatraon the other. ^ 

^ Hatton, J. H., ** Piehistory of ABsam,*' Man in India, Oet.-Deo.,1928. 

* Ab Xor other Unities, reference will, however, be made in thie oonoeetion to Dr. 
Hattcn'e paper on " Naga Ghank OroamentB of Sonth Indian ^AfflnitieB,'* Man, Vol. 
XXX. p. 80. 

^ Van der Hoop— Megalithic Remains in Sooth Snmatra. Vide also Heine-Geldern. 
R.— Die Megriithen Sudoataaiena und ihre BedeOtung fQr die Kilning der 
Megalitbeufrage in Europe und Polyneaien. Anthropoa. XXIIl (1928), and alao the highly 
interealing article of Mon. H. Neuville entitled " Megaiithea abyaaina et megalitbea indiena,** 
li* Anlhropologie, 9^me XL!!, Kos. 5-0. 
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Such a vast area of distribution has added much complexities to this 
problem specially in regard to the solution of its precursor. But, be 
that as it may, Dr. Hutton’s suggestions that the Mon-Khmer people is 
mainly responsible for this is worthy ot much consideration.^ 

Thus the^ract on which are situated the old mountainous roads connect* 
ing India and Further India would be of still greater importance. Such 
a tract is Manipur which has been the meeting-ground of Old Hindu, 
Burmese and Chinese civilizations from time immemorial. But unfor- 
tunately very little excavations have yet been attempted. In the course of 
our ethnographic work, we found a typical highly polished neolithic celt 
from a field near Imphal. This is, however, not of the shouldered type; on 
the contrary it resembles the non-shouldered Naga celt and is rectangular in 
cross-section. This along with the survival of a pre-wheel pottery and 
wheelless trailer shows likelihood of the beginnings of Manipur culture 
harking back into the Neolithic. The site excavated does not, however, 
seems to be very old though decidedly pre-British containing in its upper 
layers relics of Sino-Burmese culture-contact. Till the excavations 
are completed up to the lowest levels its antiquity cannot be judged. 
The iron spear-head, the primitive pottery and the crude bricks tend to 
show that we have to deal with an ancient type of culture. 

In July. 1932, the first informal excavation in the Manipur State was 
begun which yielded some interesting materials. The site chosen for 
excavation was situated in the village of Kameng which again is situated 
on the banks of the hill-stream Lwangli, about 9 miles from Imphal in the 
north-west of Manipur valley about nine miles from Imphal and is situated 
on the banks of the hill-stream Lwangli. On the east and south-east of it 
lies the Langol Hill. 

In an early seventeenth century manuscript, Langol-Chingoirol, there 
is some reference to this name though it docs not occur in the manuscript of 
Poireiton Khunthokpa which, however, mentions that the valley in this place 
was first settled by colonists from some far-off countries. Sir James Johnstone 
refers to a Kameng people who are said to have been the descendants of some 
original Chinese soldiers who invaded the country about 1250 A. D. and taught 
the people brick-laying and silk-culture. In modern Manipuri language 
Kameng-chatpa generally refers to printed silk cloth. Thus, we find 
that the site very possibly may contain relics of Chinese occupation and 
may also unfold vestiges of the ancient capital of the early Manipur 
settlers. 

It being the rainy season, it was not possible for us to proceed with 
the excavation work, so we had to suspend digging when we reached up to 
a depth of four to four and a half feet from the ground level. It seems 
that most of the articles at these beds found were interred along with the 
ashes of the dead body. 

Some of the finds such as the smoking pipes, coins, and earthen beads 
do not, however, belong to the cremation-ground area. Generally, in the 
cremation ground we found water pots, dishes, cups, ornaments and some- 
times weapons probably in the case of soldiers. The spear-heads and 
tails were also found in the cremation-ground area. Cloths and other articles 
of everyday use seem to have been interred along with the ashes. This is 
evidenced from the signs of thin layers of red lacquer and matted soil re- 
sembling a basket. It has also been lately reported that at least in one of the 
Loi villages manuscripts too have been found buried and they are preserved 


* Hatton. J. H.. “ Prefaistory of Assam," loe, eit. 
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in the following manner, vie., by wrapping up in Leiboura— a leaf that looks 
somewhat like the plantain leaf but resists the action of the soil, with a 
coating of Ehe — a waW-proof varnish similar to Japan-laoquer and obtained 
from the sap of a tree of the same name. In order to make the packet 
quite secure the process is repeated three or four times; and the packet is 
then placed in an earthen jar with a cover and then buried. 

From the top of the Luwangjing Hill to the open space on the north, 
and north-west of the village traces of another important village site 
were unearthed. This site also yielded some pottery. The ingredients 
used in manufacturing these pottery are quite different from those found 
in 'the cremation ground because in the former it is not uncommon to meet 
with chips of an ash-coloured pottery containing granulated sand-stone 
and small particles of quartz, while in the case of the latter, the pottery 
found is of ordinary clay. In one of the corners of this open land ^ere is 
an area of waste land where if we dig six to eight inches deep, chips of 
bricks and pottery may be found here and there but unfortunately 
the spot in question is a paddy field owned by some private 
persons The chips of bricks of that locality are very similar to those 
found on the southern foot of the Langol Hill. The pottery of Manipur is 
of unique interest as showing the survival of a non-wheel using area. The 
primitive tournette which is now-a-days met with is of a very crude type. 
It consists of a circular piece of wooden plank of about eighteen inches in 
diameter and is placed on one of the knees of the workman who sits cross- 
legged on the ground. This solid wheel is slowly turned with one hand 
and the clay placed on its top is shaped with the other. 

Three different types of beads were found of which one is of pure 
quartz with the hole bored beautifully at the centre. The second and 
the third type are of terra cotta, one being of ash colour resembling a sand- 
stone, while the other is a piece of ordinary clay. The second type might 
have been used a| dragnets though at present ordinary metal weights are 
used. 

The other interesting finds are iron spear-beads resembling more the 
type found in South Indian dolmens than those actually in use in this 
area. The types of pottery are also interesting as being mostly of archaic 
features. None of them is in common use now-a-days. On the other hand 
the presence of porcelain shows strongly the Chinese influence. 

In conclusion, it may be noted that the chief object of this brief report 
is to bring to the notice of both prehistorians and archaeologists the 
importance and richness of the long-neglected prehistoric sites on the bor- 
ders of Assam and Burma. It is to be hoped that a systematic excavation 
may reveal many interesting data concerning the long-lost pre- or proto- 
history of Assam. 



WORLD EDUCATION CONGRESS 

• 

The World Education Congress was opened at Oxford on Monday the 
12th August with a series of meetings in different parts of the city. Lord 
Halifax (Lord Irwin), Chanceller of the University of Oxford, welcomed the 
delegates. 

Visual education, free school and kindergarten, the health of school 
children, the entrance to Secondary schools and training of teachers were 
some of the topics that were discussed at the Conference. Mr. Fred 
Manders delivered his presidential address, some extracts of which are 
reproduced below from The Manchester Guardian : — 

It is now twelve years since the World Federation of Education 
Associations had its birth. The representative educators of many nations 
who brought it into existence set before themselves a great and noble 
objective. Put concisely, their aim was to promote goodwill and mutual 
understanding between the peoples and to make a lasting contribution to 
the cause of peace through world co-operation in education. 

They saw in the world around them numerous instruments for the 
prevention of war, in the form of international law; pacts, alliances and 
diplomacy; international courts and the League of Nations. They 
appreciated to the full the purpose and importance of such instruments, and, 
in particular, recognised the beneficent potentialities of the League of 
Nations as a means for the peaceful settlement of international disputes. 

But they conceived, and I think rightly, that these things, although 
important, were not sufficient in themselves to remove the root causes of 
international discord. 

How sure were the instincts of our founders has been demonstrated 
during the passage of the years. We meet to-night at a time of considerable 
disillusionments ; confidence in cullective instruments for the prevention of 
war has been shaken, and it is now clear that hopes placed on mere 
machinery, were set too high. The Parliament of man, the Federation of 
the World " still belongs to the region of poetry : the world super-state, to 
which all national sovereignties shall subordinate themselves as yet has 
arisen only from the materials of idealism. 

I'he hard fact of the world to-day is the reassertion of nationhood — the 
reassertion of the right of the individual nation to determine its own destiny 
and to decide for itself what measures are necessary to safeguard it. At 
the same time new conceptions of the nature and purfoscof a state are 
developing upon widely divergent lines, and are increasingly influencing the 
relationship of peoples with one another, while racial prejudices continue to 
constitute an obstacle to the comity of nations. Unless existing conditions 
can be removed, or substantially modified, and a greatc*' and more universal 
sense of community and good will developed throughout the world, no 
machinery set up can offer a firm promise bf permanent security. The 
League of Nations cannot be more than the Nations of the League, and can 
only be made to fulfil its highest purpose by people possessing an attitude 
of mind which is ready to relinquish ancient prejudices in favour of a new 
outiook. 

It was precisely in the development of this new outlook among the 
nations that our founders believed that educators, co-operating on a world 
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basis, might hope to play a helpful part. They set out to establish throufl^^ 
out the world an educational probity which in time would lead to a change 
of mind, a new disposition towards international amity, without which the 
best worded treaty or agreement will be a mere scrap of paper. 

If I have correctly conceived the aim and mission of the World Federa- 
tion, its members have voluntarily assumed a great and serious responsibility. 
The educational method of contributing to the improvement of international 
relationships, involving, as it does, changing the mental habits of the world, 
n\ust necessarily be a slow one. It will be a process of evolution, not of 
revolution. 

V ultimately to be attained we must proceed upon sound and 

practical lines. Merc idealism, however eloquently expressed, will not take 
us far. The educator must firmly resist the narcotic of mere rhetoric and 
with complete frankness, sincerity and realism examine the materials upon 
and with which he must work. 

There must, from the outset, be a frank recognition of the fact of 
nationhood, and its complete compatibility with a sense of world community. 
We can no more shed our sense of nationality than we can rid ourselves of 
our skins, nor is there any reason why we should desire to do so. This hall 
to-night is full of men and women who love their country, but they do not 
on that account, like John Randolf, the Virginian, allow their patriotism to 
end at the boundary line of their own state. Deeply rooted in the love of 
their own land, they are able to rise above national limits in a spirit of 
service to humanity as a whole. That, to my mind, is the right conception 
of the relationship between nationalism and internationalism. 

The practical problem of peace is the problem of adjusting conflicting 
outlooks and interests among differing nations. Its solution calls, in 
particular three {bings — understanding, appreciation and sympathy — ^all of 
which can be developed in some measure through education. Let it be 
clear that I use the word “ understanding " in a scientific sense. We need 
to grasp the facts concerning the sou*ial, political and economic movements 
of the races. Without a scientific attitude and informed minds we cannot 
hope to escape from the prejudice and bias which lie at the root of much 
international misunderstanding. 

From scientific understanding is but a short step to appreciation — ^to the 
realisation that race or nation has its own contribution to make, and that 
through its art, literature, and learning it can bring its own special gifts to 
the treasure-house of culture which is the inheritance of the whole world. 

Qod has written one line of his thought upon each people:’* these were 
the words of Mazzini, the great Italian patriot, and they express in terms 
of picturesque wisdom the fact that each nation has its own inherent 
characteristics and quantities which are of distinct value to humanity* 

But although appreciation con be developed on the plane of intellect, 
sympathy can only be developed through the associated life of men. The 
one is of the mind, the other is of the heart — actual contact is necessary for 
its full fruition. For that reason we need to bring the nations more closely 
together by travel, interchange of visits, exchange of professors, teachers 
and students, by summer schools and such gatherings as these. Previous 
experience of each other has taught us that although the nations are 
wonderfully different, they are also, in many human respects, wonderfully 
alike. Through education wo can hope to comb out a host of common 
virtues, tastes and ideals which will tend to link together peoples however 
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diverse in race, colour, religion and general philosophy. That is the aim of 
our Federation— it exists to mobilise education in the service of humanity at 
peace. 

But although probably the largest in membership the World Federation 
is by no means the only international organisation of educators claiming 
among other things, to work for peace. Up to the present there has been 
all too little contact between us, and all too great a disposition for each to 
cling to its right of self-determination as tenaciously as the nations 
themselves. 

It has always appeared to me that our influence has thereby been 
diminished. Our appeal for a greater sense of community among the 
nations must lack somewhat in sincerity, and fail to carry complete convic* 
tion, unless we can demonstrate to the world our own willingness and ability 
to develop a sense of community with one another. In this matter we are 
dwellers in glass houses, and our most admirable precepts will be vitiated 
by a bad example. 

Our efficiency will also suffer if there is overlapping of function, or lack 
of co-ordination in our efforts— still more so if there should be any element 
of competition between us either for membership or influence. 

It was with a cordial desire to join hands with other international 
bodies working for the same, or similar ends that the World Federation at 
Dublin two years ago decided to make contact with the International 
Federation of Teachers’ Associations, and the International Federation of 
Associations of Secondary Teachers. The first-fruits of those contacts were 
decisions to organise the congresses of the three bodies this year in Oxford 
at the same time, and to appoint representatives to discuss bow far it might 
be possible to go forward together in the future. 

Our organisations arc great and important, and there have been good 
reasons for their separate growth. But the interests of Education and 
Peace are still greater, and amply justify a patient and determined attempt 
to find a co-operative foundation for future effort. If it be at all possible, 
let us join bands in a great cause, and agree to go forward together on a 
mission than which there can be none nobler -under Heaven— the mission 
of cross- fertilising the minds of the peoples of all nations with ideals of 
goodwill, friendship and lasting peace. 



^etUxsi anb $cicnce$ 

IndUn and Bail IranUn Pottery. 

The discovery of the Indus Valley civilization ranks as the moat 
revolutionary contribution to the history of human culture in modern years. 
Prof. V. Gordon Ghilde in a discourse on the above subject tries to establish 
some similarity between certain aspects of ancient Indian ceramics' and 
those of Sumerian or Egyptian civilization of the Pyramid Age in the 
Ancient Egypt and the East. The author observes : 

** The discovery of the Indus civilization may eventually rank as the 
most dramatic and revolutionary contribution to the history of human 
culture made in the current century. In the III millennium b.c. the 
Indus valley was the seat of a complete urban civilization fully the peer of 
those of Sumer or of Egypt in the Pyramid Age. The newly discovered 
centre of city life was already in contact with Mesopotamia, and thus 
directly contributing to the formation of the cultural tradition which we 
inherit. Moreover, its civilization was based upon the same fundamental 
discoveries as the Sumerian and Egyptian, but these were elaborated in a 
thoroughly individual and, indeed* already Indian way. In the following 
notes on certain aspects of early Indian ceramics I hope to illustrate the last 
two points — to emphasize the thoroughly individual specialized character 
of the newly discovered civilization and to define the problems raised by its 
underlying kinship with the more familiar cultures of the Near East. 

To prove in the first place the underlying unity in ceramic technique 
between India and'Mesopotamia it suffices to refer to an illuminating study 
by Dr. Mackay. He has pointed out that several technical processes 
employed today by the village potters of Sindh and the Punjab can be 
traced already among the prehistoric potters of Mohen*jo-daro.*' 


Russian Ezhibitlon. 

The following account of the exhibition appeared in the Journal of the 
Royal Society of Arts : 

•* The impressive llussian Exhibition at 1, Belgrave Square, is to remain 
in being till July 13th. A remarkable assortment of works of ait and craft 
has been assembled by the courtesy of owners of many nationalities. 

There is a good deal to astonish the visitor, and on the ground-floor a 
collection of icons has been brought together which can only provoke the 
purest amazement and pleasure. Some of the finest of these paintings are 
obviously first cousins to Italian primitive art. 

The Pellegrina pearl on the first-floor, the pearshaped pearl that is 
supposed to have belonged to Cleopatra, is insured for £20,000. Its sister 
was the pearl said to have been dissolved to make a drink for Anthony. 
Be that as it may, the Pellegrina and the other chief jewels in Boom 6 
make a display which, if it is not primarily artistic, is at any rate 
historically interesting, and of a kind one cannot see every day. ^In the 
same room are many examples of the skill of Faberge, who conceived the 
fascinating idea of specializing in luxurious nick-nacks for kings and queew 
to give each other as presents* 

s 
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Indeed, three-quarters of the exhibition are associated with the 
BomanoSs. Their portraits hang on the walls ; we are shown the porcelain 
off which they dined, and on the third floor are some of the eighteen 
thousand dressaa that swelled (quite the correct verb) the wardrobe of the 
Empress Efizabetb : one per day for half a century. The elegance of their 
capital is best shown by some of the topographical water-colour drawings ; 
and the kind of atmosphere that was breathed by the people in Tolstoy’s 
novels clings faintly to the charming wedgwood-like room on the second- 
floor. 

It is fitting that the art of the Ballet, which owes so much to Bussia, 
should be represented : many designs for stage sets and costumes have been 
hung, including of course, characteristic examples of Bakst. 

The receipts from the exhibition are to benefit sick and destitute 
Bussian exiles in England. The object is worthy, and the enterprise of 
unusual interest : for the sake of the icons alone everyone who cares for 
beautiful things should be ready to pay his half-crown.*' 


China*! MinisUrs of Beauty. 

In a discourse on Chinese Art, Sister Day a observes in the Message of 
the East : 

** A mis-stroke, for an artist, is not a very serious catastrophe if he 
happens to be of the West. Work can be wiped out and done over again, 
and there are few artists indeed who arrive at the goal of completion 
without producing a series of metamorphoses in their subjects, akin to those 
the worm goes through in becoming a butterfly. With the ancient Chinese 
artists, however, there could be no false stroke, or if th(‘re were one, it 
would have to remain unaltered. For his ” canvas *’ was mot canvas at all, 
rather it was silk or a porous paper which showed every mark and retained 
it permanently. Thus, at the very start, hand and eye had to be one, and 
the vision single; in fact the artist had to be far beyond the groping, experi- 
mental stage in regard to the working out of bis concept. " The Chinese 
artist,” comments Miss Hackney, “ had to have a complete conception to 
the minutest detail of what he wanted to do, before putting brush to silk. 
He had to ' sketch it out with his brain’ beforehand, as an ancient Chinese 
painter once tersely phrased it.” Naturally this called for a memory made 
practically faultless through prolonged training in visualization. Instead of 
looking without the Chinese master looked within, not only for form, color 
and composition, but for the movement of life as well. 

Even to fix in one’s mind the image of the most simple of objects 
requires command of the lower levels of concentration. Think, then, of 
the heights attained by these wonderful old Celestials who could out of their 
own mental content reproduce, with what sincerity and how exquisitely, 
the running stream and the flowing cloud and the relationship between 
them I’’ 


The TielevlanABd Their Books. 

Mrs. Amy Cruse (the clever writer of a study called “ The Shaping of 
English Literature ”) has ^ven us a delightful volume, dealing moro with 
readers than authors. In it we discover what books people read in Victorian 
days, ** and how their reactions influenced the future output.” 
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We can imagine how the making of this book, with the endless 
necessary references to literature and papers of the period i entertained 
Mrs. Cruse, who is quite obviously a great reader herself. She is to be 
congratulated on having drawn a charming, truthful, and informative 
portrait of popular reading during the first fifty years of the Queen's reign. 
Much of the material dug out of the archives of the past by her painstaking 
hands is extremely valuable, and the volume is certain to be consulted by 
students in the future. 


The Victorian Family. 

This is no dryasdust record ; the author has a light and entertaining 
touch, and she pictures for us very skilfully a household of the upper middle 
class — a class which was rapidly rising in importance at the time of the 
Queen's accession. Father by the fire, in the solidly equipped room. 
Mamma with her worsted work opposite him, Caroline the eldest girl, just 
engaged to the dark- whiskered Edward. 

An amusing account is given of the love of Papa for " Pickwick". 
After Edward, a great reader aloud, has finished one of Mrs. Hemans' 
touching poems, father became restless : 

" Here, let's have some Pickwick now." he said ; and Edward, with 
brightening eyes, took the slim green number from his hand. Caroline's 
eyes brightened too, for she, with thousands of other people in England, 
was following the career of the stout little spectacled gentleman and his 
lanky cockney serving man with keenest interest. There followed a delight- 
ful half'hour, with peals of laughter from Papa and Edward, and soft 
lady-like titter^ from Caroline. Mamma set her lips and tried to think of 
the Kev. Josiah Banks’ last Sunday's sermon 

Later, when Mamma went down to the kitchen, she hopes that her 
servants are busy with the tracts she has given them (including that soul- 
stirring one by Banks, entitled " '^o-morrow You May Wake Up in Hell,") 
but when she reached the basement she heard shouts of laughter, and 
opening the kitchen door, saw Jane, the housemaid, with the obnoxious 
number of " Pickwick " in her hand, reading aloud to the cook and Henry 
the boot-boy. 


Dickens. 

There is an excellent chapter on Dickens, and it emphasizes the great 
influence that young man had (he was only twenty-four at the time that 
" Pickwick " appeared), over the boys and girls of the land. Dr. Arnold 
complained that his pupils showed to an increasing extent the fault of 
childishness, and this he severely attributed to their reading ' a great 
number of exciting books as “ Pickwick " and " Nickleby." The 
whole nation w'as upset when Dickens killed Little Nell in the Old 
Curiosity Shop I " 

Macready. the famous actor, said that he opened the Novembei numb^ 
and saw one print in it of the dear dead child that gave a dead chill to my 
blood. I dread to read it, but I must get it over. 

Are there any such books now 7 I paused in this review U> ask a 
vounger visitor. " No, because we have too many novels," was the interest 
mg but hardly accurate answer^ 
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The PoeU and their Readers. 

One ef the most attractive sections of ** The Victorians and Their 
Book is devoted to a consideration of poetry in the forties, fifties, sixties. 
We are reminded of the hosts of ardent Byron- worshippers. It is odd to 
remember that the trio of Tennysona— Frederick, Charles and Alfred— ‘looked 
on him as the king of poets. 

Bead Ouida, read Miss Braddon, and there, as Mrs. Cruse points out, 
you find many heroines who revel in the romantic creator of ** Childe 
Harold " and the rest. Good Miss Charlotte Yonge, however, regarded 
the poems of Byron as mischievous, and would not allow the heir of 
Bedclyffe to enjoy them I 

There are some interesting things said about Wordsworth and his vast 
influence on Victorian readers, about Tupper and his large public, and about 
Mrs. Hemans, “ read and praised and almost reverenced." Then came 
Tennyson's great vogue, and he gave the city folks a fresh sense of the 
beauty of Nature, and taught even the country-dwellers some things they 
did not know (** The cedar spreads his dark green layers of shade," quoted 
Mr. Holbrook from the “ Gardener's Daughter," " Capital term— layers— 
wonderful man.") 

In Oxford, as Professor Mackail pointed out in his " Life of William 
Morris," the enthusiasm that prevailed about the " divine Alfred " at the 
time of "In Memoriam " is hard to understand in these more prosaic, 
crowded days. Followed Browning's popularity — slow in starting, with the 
puzzling early poems, but eventually triumphant. Who does not remember 
the Browning Societies that were run in every other small town up to the 
nineties ? Some still survive. 


Favourite Books stilL 

Among the favourite Victorian books that are still, happily miraculous- 
ly, favourites, we hear a good deal of Mrs. Stowe's " Uncle Tom's Cabin." 
Thousands of copies of this story are still sold every year. Lady Frances 
Balfour, writing only a few years ago, said : 

I hear the criticism of today on its vulgar style and its melodrama ; I 
keep silence even from good words. It did its work. A woman's pen, 
under divine inspiration, touched the iron fetters ; the rivets fell apart, and 
the slave, wherever he cowered, went free. 

Mrs. Cruse does right to emphasize the great debt that Victorian readers 
owed to bo^ks from America (which is the title of yet another of her grace- 
ful and entertaining chapters). 

As Sir William Bobertson Nicoll wrote : 

At a time when Browning, Carlyle and Tennyson were proscribed by 
nasw of tlwir price, I was busy reading Longfellow, Lowell, Emerson, 
Ha^home, Oliver W’endell Holmes and many others. To this day their 
bMks heye a wonderful power over me. The scent of roses still hangs 
about their names. 

• it is safe to say, influenced some of the most brilliant 

minds for long. When Nicoll in the War days was at a luncheon 
^ven to Lloyd George, then Prime Minister, by the then American 
Ambassador, Mr. Walter Page, he records that he kep^ th inkjfy g 
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Emeraon’B great and haunting linesi so finely expressive of America's time 
spirit : 


Though love repine and reason chafe 
There comes a voice without reply ; 

'Tis man's perdition to be safe, 

When for the truth he ought to die. 

Few of us, probably, are setting down how we were affected by “ The 

Forstye Saga " how we wrestled and overcame in an encounter with 

Mr. Stephen Spender. 

The writer who attempts to picture the reading of the Oeorgian Age 
will indeed have his or her work cut out. Nowadays one has only to observe 
one’s companions to see how books are galloped through and forgotten. It 
is hardt very hard, on this era of many sensations to carry long remem- 
brance of a book in one’s memory, though the great ones do make their 
mark. 

We hope we have said enough about Mrs. Cruse’s vivid and lively work 
to send many readers to it. Old people, real unashamed Victorians especial- 
ly, will be pleased with it. 


(C. Miles — Great Thoughte.) 


Haants of the Famoas. 

We go roaming again but in Shadows on the £oad/’ by Mercedes 
Gallagher Parks (Allen and Unwin), we aim neither for the glorious 
country-side nor after the ideal town, but follow our admirable guide on 
a series of pilgrimages to the Haunt of the famous. 

Jane Austen, Scott, Beethoven, Saint Francis, Byron, Mozart, Horace 
Walpole — to the spots made famous by these and many others this book 
takes us. It is daintily written, it is enthusiastically written ; I find 
myself wondering whether the author is American, for such devoted homage 
to the shrines of the great is slightly foreign to the more phlegmatic English 
temperament. Not that there is anything banal in this hero-worship. Miss 
Parks having contrived to go to the right places and yet see them from an 
unusual and decidedly original angle. Thus, in visiting Jane Austen's place 
of residence, she also gives us an unforgettable picture of Winchester, 
making us realise the beauty and ** atmosphere " of that historic town anew. 

Then she strays delightfully from place to place and when we reach 
Berkeley Square of London, gives us the happiest of dissertations on Horace 
Walpole, speaking of him os ” Horry " with ease and familiarity, for all 
the world as though that " high priest of platonic friendship "were quizzi- 
cally smiling at her elbow. It is a natural transition from Walpole to the 
continent where we switch over to memories of Frederick II, of Haydon 
and Schubert. So to Vienna with a delicately sympathetic study of 
Beethoven. Then, prefacing the story of a lesser hero, Johann Orta " the 
vanished Archduke," nephew of the Emperor Francis Joseph, comes the 
sort of description which reveals this author’s gift fur discovering unrecog- 
nised spots of beauty or distinction: 

" Immediately to the east of Salzburg is the undiscovered paradiM 

of Genlral Europe No travel agencies have proclaimed its beautiea in 

shrilly coloured popters. Yet here, in the very middle oi things, aad withifi 
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easy reach of both Munich and Vienna is one of the prettiest, most attrac- 
tive, and most unspoiled country-sides in Europe, whose natural sites are 
second to those of few regions in the world, and whose people are simple, 
gay, friendly and charming. By a blessed and unexplained dispensation of 
fate they have kept their own quaint way of living and their own picturesque 
and distinctive dress The country-side has that almost incredible pretti- 

ness which, outside of Christmas cards and book illustrations, is only to be 

found. I believe, in two countries in the world : Austria and England 

Things have not just grown as they are because they could not help it, 
as they appear to do in England, but they have often been put there because 
the peasants like to see them looking neat and pretty. So there is much 

more decorativeness than in the English scene Yet another contrast... 

...is that the English country seems planned for play ; the Austrian 

for work." 

Miss Parks writes equally well of even New York, taking us there, quite 
astonishingly, to the Church of St. Francis of Assisi. Of the haunts of 
Byron, Durer and Shelley one would expect her to be eloquent, nor does 
she disappoint. It is a pleasing pilgrimage this following of the shadows on 
the road under ber kindly tutelage. 

We are reminded again of Jane Austen in " Six Portraits," by Isabel 
G. Clarke (Hutchinson), a most satisfying and engrossing book. Those 
who are interested in the lives of literary figures will read every word of 
this book with avid interest and at the end wish Miss Clarke — despite the 
industry revealed in this bulky volume — had kindly increased the number 
of characters in her gallery. The portraits are of George Eliot, John Oliver 
Hobbes (Mrs. Craigie), Mrs. Oliphant, Katherine Mansfield, and Jane 
Austen. 


Madame de StaeL • 

The most interesting picture is that of Madame de Stael. that woman 
of abounding vitality, extraordinary frienddbips and titanic persistence who 
was the bane of Napoleon’s existence. Again and again be banished her 
from Paris, even from its environs ; again and again she returned, imme- 
diately gathering round her the famous, the witty, the established ones, not 
only of Parisian society but of international fame. Napoleon was afraid of 
her influence, of her tongue and even of her pen : 

Napoleon, planning a descent upon the English coast, wrote to Fouche 
<<aying that if that jade Madame de Stael ventured within a hundred and 

twenty miles of Paris, she would be arrested TJ<e Emperor regarded 

such writings as tendentious (this after the publication of " Corinne "). 
She extolled the English, their country, their Constitution and customs, to 
the detriment of anything France bad to offer. The book expressed views 
that were in exact opposition to his own, and of course everyone was reading 
it. She must be forbidden to write even fiction, since she used it as a 
vehicle for the expression of her political aims and antipathies. Hardly had 
* Corinne " appeared than she received an order to leave France imme- 
diately. Bad citizens. Napoleon said, were not to be given the opportunity 
of disturbing the peace of his capital during his absence. "That wicked 
intriguer had better take care. Send her back to her lake I " 

The study of Jane Austen is slighter, but ber life was a pleasanter story, 
calm as an English river in comparison with the turbulence of Madame de 
Stael's stormy career. There is nothing outstandingly new about Jane 
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beyond the i^ect that the happiness of her life is more emphasized than 
usual. Pictures of George Eliot seem always a little dour, but this one is 
enlightened by the warm tribute paid her in her devotion to George 
Lewes. This side of the powerful novelist we rarely see shown is given 
here too, that unexpected side which demanded loving companionship, 
though many thought her so frigid. 

Of Mrs. Oliphant this author writes most tenderly. Here was a woman 
— ^too much neglected in this day — who sacrificed her whole life toiling for 
others. Her perpetual struggle to her husband, her sons, her nephew and 
nieces by her pen is beautiful though not a little tragic. She was a rare 
character, and part of her indisputable strength lay in the fact that she 
seemed unaware that life was bard on her. The heavier her burdens grew 
so much the more was she willing to shoulder them. To the end she 
worked for others, and through it all she was a devoted mother and a moat 
winsome friend. 

The sketch of John Oliver Hobbes strikes one as being bright and 
polished, perhaps fittingly so to describe the career of that brilliant writer 
who died at the early age of thirty-nine when in the full flush of her genius. 
Even more tragic is the story of Katherine Mansfield, a story more familiar 
to today 's readers since Katherine was of the modern school of writers. 
Hers was a sad, a restless and a striving life, and she, too, was but young 
when death cut short her genius. 

This vivid book is a worthy successor to Miss Clarke's previous studies 
of great literary figures and the more voracious among us but ask for more 
of the same calibre. 


Maurice Maeterlinck, 

“ Before the great Silence," by Maurice Maeterlinck, translated by 
TJernard Mill ^Allen and Unwin), is written in disjointed paragraphs, as 
though it were the haphazard musings of the poet. They are musings of 
a haunting sadness : 

" We do not know what will be tomorrow ; but let us be assured that 
it will be nearer the end and sadder than today. 

We are already living in the grave. 

Nothing is ours, least of all that which we are." 

Thuswise do his meditations turn. Maeterlinck's prose — in this case 
BO akin to poetry — is always a joy to read and his translator preserves its 
beauty well ; but this book, with its staccato thoughts and gloomy infer- 
ences will be a mjstery to the a v^^rage reader. Is it a swan song, or did 
he intend it to be so deep as to be understandable by only the few ? 

(M. Marshall — Qreai Thoughts.) 


raiedlary Iron Motabollsm In Children. 

Determinations of an acid soluble iron fraction contained in serum 
and considered to bo an intermediary product of iron metabolism were 
made in a series of children of different ages. The highest value was found 
in umbilical blood from a new-born child. The valuo fell during the next 
few months wd reached its lowest point at weaning; it subsequently rose 
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and reaohed a constant value. The fall in this iron fraction ran roogblif 
parallel with the fall in Hb. In the presence of any infection, its valife 
fell rapidly in the absence of a corresponding fall in Hb. level, and it return* 
ed to normal on recovery. 

It is claimed by Thoenes {Acta Pediairica, 16 : 507-520, 1988) that the 
view that his iron fraction is an intermediary product of iron metabolMoti 
is supported by the fact that a blockade of the reticuloendothelial system 
by the iotravenous injection of colloidal metals in animals causes a marked 
lowering of the value of this iron fraction. 


Iniestlgaiions on Heavy Hasoalar Work. 

In view of the growing importance of sport throughout the world, and 
the tendency to support it out of public funds, an enquiry into the physical 
effects of severe exertion was sponsored by the Health Organisation of the 
League of Nations {Quart. Bull. Health Org. League of Nations 8:288-417» 
1934). Three young men, first class athletes and also physiologists, took 
part in the enquiry in the double role of experiments and subjects. It was 
found that while during rest about 75 per cent, of heat produced is elimina- 
ted by radiation and convection and 25 per cent, by evaporation, during 
extreme exertion this ratio may be reversed. The subjects, in performing 
light and moderate work, catabolised both carbohydrate and fat in propor- 
tion determined by the preceding diet and nearly the same as during rest. 
The heavier the work, the greater the percentage of carbohydrate catabo- 
lised. A gradual fall in blood sugar, correlated with depletion of glycogen 
stores, was observed during prolonged muscular effodi ; at the same time 
lactic acid continued to rise. In work of maximal intensity, oxygen supply 
becomes the limiting factor for the duration of work. Kidney function 
is influenced by moderate muscular work, but seriously affected only when 
work is very heavy. 

Practical suggestions with regard to training fer athletic contests are 
added. During the days preceding a severe contest, tbe diet should bo high 
as regards energy value and carbohydrate, and heavy work should be avoided 
to allow for maximal filling of the glycogen stores. At least two days rest 
is essential between contests and games demanding extreme effort. 


Fastovs iaflaeneing the Utilisation of Caleinin and Photphoros of Oow't Milk. 

The results of balance experiments with an infant of 80 days old are 
recorded by Hiss, Poncubr and Wood Ward {Am. J. D»i. Child, 48:1058, 
1934) in which retentions of Ga and P were determined on (a) whole boiled 
cow’s milk, (b) base exchange treated boiled milk, (o) base exchange treated 
powdered milk and (d) whole boiled cow’s milk 0'6 g. citric acid per 100 
ml. In all cases the milks were diluted with water and lactose and orange 
juice added. Although the base exchange treatment of the milk resulted 
in a reduction in tbe amount of Ca and P in tbe milk, tbe retention, 
both actual and percentage, of these two elements was raised. The treat- 
ment of the milk by base exchange results in a modification of the cuid, an 
increase in the amount of ultra-filterable Ca and an increase in the amoui^i 
of filed base in the ash, and it is considered that these obaoges play a part 
in obtaining a maximum retention of Ca and P on minimum feedings of 
milk. . V . 

{Ipdign Medicfii /oumeO 
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ARTS| LBTTRR8 AND dllIBNOBS 


AitronomM Inmlpttoiit of the Maj as. 

The MayaSi whose culture to some extent is redolent of Ttidmn Itenab* 
sanoe in Mexico, have left behind them numerous inscriptions, curved 
on the stone. Prof. Ludendorff, who has been confronted with the ^[uestioii 
of countless dates in these inscriptions, has given the world the results 6f 
his investigation, in Research and Progress^ a German Quarterly of 
Sciences: . 

The Mayas, who inhabited south-east Mexico, Yucatan and Guatemala, 
are the civilized people of pre-Columbian America who have left inscriptions 
on stone behind them. Like the three Maya codices which remain to us, 
they are written in a peculiar hieroglyphic script, efforts to decipher which 
have not in general yet met with success. Bui — chiefly on the basis of 
copies made by Bishop Diego do Landa, dating from the middle dt the 
sixteenth century — we can at least read the calendar symbols (hieroglyphics 
for certain spaces of time and names of days, and we have likewise learnt 
to understand the symbols for the numbers, which, in their usual form 
at least, are constructed on a very simple principle. Thus we have gradu- 
ally got so far as to see that the Maya inscriptions literally teem with dates, 
indeed in part consist of nothing but dates. The investigators of the Maya 
civilization have also succeeded in unravelling the calendar system of this 
remarkable people, which appears at first to be very complicated but is 
really very simple. The most remarkable fact that emerges from this is 
that the Mayas numbered the days continuously, so that every day is 
determined by a definite number, much as in the Julian system employed 
by modern astronomers But apart from the number of the day a com- 
plete Maya date also shows the position of the day in a year of 866 days 
and in the so-cafled * Tzolkin * a kind of year of 260 days. 

Indeed the whole result of my investigations justifies one in assuming 
that the Mayas were very thorough observers of the motions of the planets, 
moon and sun, and had a very exact knowledge of the periods in the 
movements of these celestial bodies. They show further that Bpinden's 
abovementioned rule for converting Maya dates into our calendar is correct. 
According to this most of the Maya inscriptions date from the fourth to 
the sixth century a.d. The astronomical science of the Maya must have 
been already very old at this time, for otherwise so accurate a knowledge 
of the length of the year and the month and the planetary revolutions such 
as is clearly seen in the inscriptions and also in the Dresden codex — which 
dales, it is true, from the later period — ^would be impossible. 

It cannot of course be maintained that all Maya inscriptions have an 
astronomical content. 


ODivsrss Built of Enorgy Alone. 

Energy and matter are forms of the same thing, and space is discarded 
in a new concept advanced by a noted pathologist. Dr. Eugene J. Asnis. 
Abandoning mathematics, the theory likens the universe to a huge electric 
fan, with energy as blades, constantly speeding up and slowing down* 
Energy at maximum is like the fau blades at high speed, Dr. Awis sim. 
Neither can be detected by the eye. Energy slows down just like the fail 
however, and eventually becomes visible as matter. Although contradietiBg 
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the Einstein belief that space and matter are similar. Dr. Asnis agrees with 
the famous German's statement that science must go beyond mathematioB 
to find the answer to the riddle of life. 

Dr. Asnis substitutes zeros for numbers in a system he calls " zerotie." 
The terms “ finite ’* and " infinite ” are discarded and replaced by 
" maximum " and “ minimum " because the latter are relative terms. 

The minimum is matter, or mass; the maximum is energy in its purest 
form. As links between them, he gives, in order, the molecule; the atom; 
the electron ; the photon, or solecule ; the cosmic ray, or cosmisule, and 
finally, as the ultimate positive particle, the proton, or ether. 

Space is ignored by the theory as mere manifestation. "This room 
is filled with space," says Dr. Asnis by way of example. " Now fill the room 
with coal. Where is the space ? It is gone. Where did you push it to? 
U was never there." 

Although a newcomer to the field of research physios. Dr. Asnis is a 
recognized expert in pathology, and credits the birth of his theory to three 
puzzles of biology and physiology : 

First, whereas a muscle when irritated electrically becomes gradually 
more and more fatigued, the nerve that controls the muscle never tires. 

Second, no one knows where a nerve gets its food, if it gets any. 

Third, the transmission of nerve impulse over the "synaps," or gap 
between the sensory and the motor nerves, has never been explained. 



jlf ^ome an6 Jubroa^ 


FUtt InttnutUoiiiI OoH>p. SoolttiM Oonfma 

It is understood that Mr. F. N. Mukberjee, late of the Bengal Go* ' 
operative Service and consulting Co-operative Adviser to several Ikdiaii: 
Buling States, has recently received an invitation to attend the Fifth Inter*^ 
national Congress of Co-operative Societies of Austria, which will be held! 
at Salzburg during the next Good Friday session, under the presidency of' 
Sir Harold Bellman, Chairman of the British National Association. - 

Mr. Mukberjee is a “ Fellow International ” of the Manchester Co- 
operative College, England, and had won the reputation of formulating a 
" Co-operative Scheme ” in Ichalkaranjee State (Bombay). It is further 
understood that Mr. Mukberjee is soon going to England as the London 
Co-operative Trade Agent of a progressive Indian State with the object of 
circulating the ' State-made ’ industrial products to different parts of Europe 
and the British Isles. 


Newspaper Exhibition 

It has been decided to hold the third All-India Newspaper Exhibition 
at Allahabad on the occasion of Adh-Kumbb Fair in January under thp 
auspices of the Vidya Mandal, Allahabad. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Sachidanand Sinba, fiar.-at-LaW| 
editor of ‘ Hindustan Review,' who inaugurated last year’s exhibition at 
Allahabad and took a keen interest in this movement, bad invited this yev’a 
exhibition to take place at Patna in the Shrimati Badhika Devi Institute 
Hull, but in view of the fact that a large number of people from various 
parts of India will be visiting Allahabad on the occasion of the big Adh* 
Kumbh Fair at Allahabad in January, be was consulted in tho 
matter. It is learnt that Mr. Sinha has approved of the proposal of holding 
the Exhibition at Allahabad in January. Several new sections are proposed 
to be included in this year's exhibition. 


AdfflloMntlon of Alwar 

An announcement has been made at a Durbar held under orders of 
the Government of India by Mr. Ogilvie, Agent to the Governor-General, 
Bajputana, regarding the administration of Alwar. Mr. Ogilvie said that the 
Government of India had been throughout anxious to spare the Maharaja’s 
feelings but the responsibility for the anouncement he was making must 
rest on the shoulders of those ill-disposed persons who were carrying on 
propaganda for the Maharaja’s premature return and by deception and 
intimidation were inducing others to sign petitions calculated to disturb 
the present form of administration. Should these endeavours be repeated, 
the Adminiatration would know how to deal with them and wmdd'ililt 
aet aoeordingly. Mr< O^vie announoed, ” The aeliMSie>lo|.. 
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relieving the indebtedness of the State will necessitate the continuance 
of Government control for at least 15 years and the Government of India 
can see no prospect of the Maharaja's return to Alwar within that period/* 


Jots BwMMon in Bengal 

It has already been announced that the Government of Bengal, after 
considering the results of last year's propaganda for restriction of the area 
under jute, decided to renew propaganda this year, with a view to securing 
restriction of the area under jute in 1936. ft has now been decided that 
the extent of restriction in 1986 should be one-third of the acreage under 
jute in 1924 and it is announced for information of the public that the 
Government intend to use their best efforts to bring about this reduction 
in acreage under jute next year. The area which should be planted with 
jute in 1986 would thus be two-thirds of the area so planted in 1984. 


Everest Reeonnaisaanee party's retorn 

Mr. B. B. Shipton, leader of the Everest Reconnaissance Party, with 
members of the party, has returned on completion of survey photography 
work in preparation for next summer's expedition. 


PVaneliise to Upper Chambers 

A White Paper has been issued embodying the proposals by His 
Majesty’s Government for electorates for the Federal Council of State and 
Provincial Legi lative Councils, electorates in Chief Commissioner’s 
provinces for the Federal Legislature and the list of scheduled castes. It will 
be noticed that the same franchise has been fixed for Federal and Provincial 
Upper Houses. The total number of voters as a result of these proposals 
approximates to 160,000 which is rather more than Lord Zetland’s first 
estimate during the debate in the House of Lords. 


More troops to East Afrioa 

Arrangements are being made by the Military Department in Bombay 
for embarking more British units for East Africa. Plans are being kept 
confidential. Several officers have been asked to cancel their leaves or 
postpone ibeir going home. Several units in vari.;us parts of India have 
been ordered to stand by ready for a possible move. Some brigades have 
been actually ordered to leave for Africa. It is reported that Somerset 
Light Infantry now stationed in Poona, is one of the brigades to receive 
orders for embarkation to an unknown destination in East Africa. It is 
believed that these arrangements have been proceeded with so that there 
may be perfect policing arrangements in British territories in East Atrioa. 

PUttlial aai Clvte Rights to Indians in 8. Africa 

Sir Byed Baza Ali has succeeded in getting a motion advocating the 
pettoraiion' of the franchise to Indians accepted by an influential gathering 
of Biiropeana at Pietermaritzburg, The. movement for political progrM 
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had beeo in inverse ratio in the case of .Natal Indians* First they had hfd 
political and municipal franchise. The former was taken away in l696 
the latter in 1924, declared the speaker, and now they were without efth^K; 
An attempt must be made to give first municipal and then political righto 
to the people who were now more deserving than were their fathers and 
grandfathers to exercise the privilege. 


Mrs. Kunsla Nehru's health 

Kamala’s condition continues to cause us great anxiety. The slight 
improvement which has come about soon after her arrival has not made 
much difference to the disease, and she still has very high temperature* 
Sho is behaving very gallantly, but it is a hard fight." The above is an 
extract from a letter written by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to Mrs. Pumima 
Banerjee of Allahabad. 


Introduction of the Elootivo Principle in Fiji 

It is understood that the Government of India have sent a despatch 
to the Secretary of State regarding the question of introduction of the 
elective principle in Fiji In accordance viith the assurance given, the 
Government first consulted the Standing Emigration Committee which, it 
is believed, practically unanimously endorsed the popular view which is 
also the view of the Indian community in Fiji. The despatch of the 
Government of India is understood to be based on this, though in supporting' 
it without qualification, it has been made quite clear that it is prejudicial 
to the previously expressed desire to see a common electoral roll maintained 
and the principle of equality, without racial discrimination, established* 


Mr. Joflil soils for Qonevs 

Mr. N. M. Josi sailed for Geneva and London. At Geneva he 
will attend the session of the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Organisation at the end of this month. This session, which is the first 
after the International Labour Conference last June, will consider the 
action to be taken on the various resolutions adopted by the Conference 
and will also settle the agenda for the 1937 Conference. It is also likely 
Mr. Joshi will attend the Tripartite Maritime Conference which commenoea 
at Geneva on November 25. This Conference will follow up the work of 
the Maritime Conference of 1929 and though only of a consultative charac- 
ter, it is 'expected to settle the form wherein various questions on the 
agenda should come up before the Plenary Conference in 1C06. Important 
questions concerning the hours of work of seamen, arrangements for their 
welfare at ports of call, manning of ships, etc*, will also come up for con* 
sideration and India is ope of the chief countries of Maritime importimee 
invited to attend its deliberations. 


Dsmonstn^on agshiil Itoly baimsd 

Labour organisations in Bombay city which had announced a ptocito^ 
Sion to the ItjB^an Consulate inttocity as a mark of the workhig (dgsMir 
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protest against Italy’s aggressive attitude in Abyssinia have been directed 
by the police not to t^e out such a procession, as it was likely to result 
in breach of the peace. Pursuant to the police ban on the labour proces- 
sion to the Italian Consulate, elaborate police precautions were taken in 
order to avoid any unpleasant developments. Tbe demonstrators aban- 
doned the idea of a procession at the last minute and contented themselves 
with holding a meeting and passing a resolution condemning Italy’s aggress- 
ive activities in Abyssinia, including the alleged bombing of women and 
children. Alter the meeting, demontstraiors quietly dispersed. 


Indian ships f6r Esst AfTlea 

Bombay Harbour is humming with preparations for converting several 
steamers into hospital ships. It is understood that several such ships will 
leave the shores of India for East Africa at any time. 8. S. Ellora ” is 
now ready to sail as a hospital ship. It is likely that the 8. S. “ Versova’* 
is also to be converted into a hospital ship and hundreds of new workers . 
have been recruited in connection with the scheme. These two steamers, 
it may be recalled, served as hospital ships during the Great War ; but 
were later converted to passenger steamers. Two other boats are under- 
stood to have been ordered to be ready to leave Bombay at a moment's 
notice. It is also reported that the 8. 8. Kona and ** Khonda ” are 
on their way to Bombay from Calcutta. These, on arrival at Bombay, 
may be used for carrying troops and other materials together with 8. 8. 
“ Karanja,” and 8. 8. Howrah ” which are already ready for sailing. It is 
not confirmed when these steamers will leave Bombay, but it is stated that 
they are expecting instructions from the British War Office at any time. 


India's Pablie bsalth 

The latest report of the Public Health Commissioner with the Govern- 
ment of India which is expected to be released shortly for publication strikes, 
it ic understood, a pessimistic note in regard to certain particulars. Col. 
Russell is believed to have taken a serious view of infant mortality, which* 
during the year under report* uas responsible for one and three quarter 
million deaths. The existing campaigns in the field of child welfare and 
maternity relief, he thinks, have exercised little widespread influence and 
without deprecating the admirable preventive work done in the large 
number of child welfare centres all over India, he has stressed, it appears* 
as of even greater importance the urgent need for expand^jbg primary health 
necessities, such as pure water supplies, better conservancy, and more 
effective removal of sewage, all of which would have profound effect on the 
appalling infant child mortality in the country. Another disquieting feature 
ie the terrible ravages of malaria. 


IMj Ie fniiieept If aaltfons for Abyishiia 

Sixteen Italian submarines are reported to be stationed in the Bed Sea 
to try to intercept munitions and war material which may be shipped to 
Bthiopiafrom foreigli eountries. Certain Somali tribes friendly to Italy 
liave been entruated with the task of intercepting munitions ana stricteat 
watch is being kepi alimg the Abyssinian and British (fomaliland frontier. 
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Abyssiniaii auiborities are well aware of ibe activities of these 
friends '' and many suspected persons have been arrested. The towu iii 
Jijfga has been closed to all foreigners. 


Itanae’s new Battleship 

France’s first new battleship since the War, the Dunkerque,*’ which 
is the last word in warship construction, weighs 26,500 tons and has an 
estimated speed of 28*80 knots. Her armaments are eight 13*2 inch and 
“sixteen 5*5 inch guns compared to the German battleship/* Deutschland’s ” 
six 11 inch and eight 6 inch guns. The ** Dunkerque ’’ will have special 
defences against submarine, torpedo and aerial attacks and will carry four 
high-powered seaplanes and two catapults to protect them in the air. 


New Spanish Gahinet 

Senor Chapaprieta, late Finance Minister, has formed a Cabinet com- 
posed mainly of Badicals. Catholics and Agrarians. Senor Chapaprieta, 
who is an Independent, takes Finance, in addition to the Premiership, Snr. 
Lerroux, Foreign Affairs and Snr. Gil Eobles, the War portfolio. 


War in Ethiopia 

Hostilities broke out between Italy and Abyssinia with the 
aerial bombardment of Adowa and Adigrat by Italian planes. Italian 
troops advanced on two fronts — ^from Eritrea and Italian Somaliland. They 
have captured Adigrat and Adowa after severe bombardment. The holy 
city of Aksumlias also fallen and with its fall the Italians have established 
the line connecting Aksum, Adowa and Adigrat, 70 miles long. In the 
eastern front, continuous guerilla warfare is stated to be going on near 
Ogaden. Wal Wal is reported to have been captured by the Ethiopians. 
The Abyssinian Commander, Dedjasmatch Ayelu, is steadily advancing to 
Eritrean territory to the Italian left fiank, according to unofficial messages, 
while Bas Kassa at the head of an army of 80,000 is moving against the 
Italian right flank in the neighbourhood of the Biver Setti. Bas Seyoum, 
who is meeting the Italian advance, claims that he has captured an Italian 
Colonel and 80 officers. 


Italy Gouty 

By a unanimous verdict of the League Council, Italy has been moral- 
ly outlawed from the comity of civilized nations and declared to have had 
recourse to war in violation of her most sacred engagements. The other 
members of the League are pledged, ultimately, to the severance of all 
trade or financial relations and to the prohibition of all intercourse with the 
Covenant-breaking State. With a vital amendment, naming Italy the 
aggressor, the Counoil bas approved the report of the Committee of Six. 
It wa^ the first time in the history of the League that the Council decided 
to apply Article 10 and this against one of the founder-members of tibe 
League. The next stop will be for the Assembly to associate itself witMliO 
deomon of the Oounoil and a oo-ordination committee will be appoSnw to 
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deal with the economio measures necessary to take as sanctions. The 
committee’s first duty will be to prepare a plan of economic sanctions. It 
will probably include the interruption of diplomatic but not consular rela- 
tions and probably the removal of the arms embargo as regards Ethiopia. 
The question of a blockade is not likely to arise immediately but no doubt 
it will be considered if more moderate means fail. 


Amwlean Embargo on Export of Arms 

President Boosevelt has issued a proclamation announcing the existence 
of a state of war between Italy and Et.’.iopia, thereby automatically bringing 
into force the embargo on the export of munitions to both the belbgerents 
under the Neutrality Act. The embargo is confined to actual munitions 
and does not extend to raw materials. 


Msrfial Law in Bulgaria 

Martial law has been proclaimed all over Bulgaria following the dis- 
covery of an alleged plot to overthrow the Government and force the King 
to abdicate. Many arrests have been made including Colonel Damian Velt- 
cheff» leader of the movement to restrict the powers of the King and M. 
Todoroff, ex-Finance Minister. The assassination of King Boris, Queen 
Joanna, Ministers of State, forty officers and numerous civilians was the aim 
of the conspirators in a plot to overthrow the Government, according to the 
Prime Minister, M. Tjsheff, who. in a broadcast address, described the 
conspirators as ambitious and harebrained. 


Mm Ton Papon's Mission 

The German ex-Ch ineclior, Herr von Papen, is once again the central 
figure in a political manoeuvre behind the scenes which may have repercus- 
sions in the whole of Europe. Under Herr Hitler’s special orders be is un- 
derstood to be making all efforts to bring about a rapprochement between 
Austria and Germany to end the three years’ acute tension and offer a 
non-aggression pact for five years. The plan has been greatly advocated 
by General Gomboes whose recent visit to Berlin was closely connected 
with the questions and was approved by Dr. Schuschnigg, the Austrian 
Chancellor. Strong opposition will come from the Vice-Chancellor, Prince 
Starhemberg, and the Heimwehr whose influence would considerably weaken 
such a pact. German official circles describe the report' of the non-aggres- 
sion pact as without foundation. 


Enquiry Into Cost of Kenya Admlnlstatlon 

Sir Alan Pirn, who was formerly a member of the Indian Civil Service 
and for some time the Finance Member of the United Provinces Govern* 
meat, has been appointed as commissioner to inquire into the whole field 
of Oovemmental expenditure in Kenya, particularly the cost of the admini- 
strative and technical services. Mr. S. Milligan^ formerly Agrioultural Ad- 
viser to the Government of India, will be adviser with respect to the 
eulturid and associated scientific services and Mr. C. H. Hartwell of iba 
Ceylon Civil Service will act ae Secretary to the Commission. 
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jUthough well informed oiroles do nob expect Japan to parHcfpate itt 
sanotionBy it is believed that she will ban war suppliea to Italy* It is pra- 
Burned,^ however, the normal non-military oommeroe with Italy w|il 
maintained. Japanese export, especially of silk rayon, is expected to ha* 
crease to all parts of the world owing to Italy’s preoccupation with 
AbysBinia* 


An approximate estimate of the result of the Memel election givei 
the German list between a million and half a million. 1,600,000 votes 
from a total of 1,912,000 were cast. Each voter voted for twenty-nix^^ 
Deputies. German parties appear to have obtained 24 seats. 


Mr. Lantbory RssIgDS 

Mr. Lansbury has resigned the Chairmanship of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party which has been accepted by the Party with profound regret. 
Major Attlee has been unanimously elected chairman. 


Britaio's Reply to Preneh Enquiry 

The British reply to the French enquiry with regard to the future 
British attitude in respect of the effective application of sanctions provided 
in Article 16 of the Covenant, in the event of a violation of the Covenant 
and resort to force in Europe, is contained m a note handed to the French 
Ambassador. The reply refers to and largely recapitulates the outstanding 
points of Sir S. Hoare’s speech in Geneva on September 11 and asserts 
that Britain’s intention is to fulfil their obligations under the Covenant. 
The idea is that the Covenant has become part of the national conscience. 
Nothing is further from the truth than to insinuate that British policy 
is peculiar to the Italo-Abyssinian conflict. Sir Samuel Hoare emphasises 
again that the League stands, and Britain with it, for the collective main- 
tenance of the Covenant in its entirety, and (the following is underlined) 
particularly for steady and collective resistance of all acts of unprovoked 
aggression. The reply proceeds : No League member will be able to lay 
down policy with greater clarity of decision in advance of any particular 
case. It is also reported that Britain has asked France what her attitude 
would be in the event of a sudden attack by the Italian fleet on the British 
fleet. 


AmtviBaB Anas BBibavgs 


President Boosevalt has issued a proclamation giving a list of implfr 
ments of war for whioh export lioenoea must henceforth be obtained and 
wbioh oould be banned entirely in the event of war. Raw msteri^ auit^^ 
for manufacture into munitions are not included in the list, which co|xipr|(M 
rifl^ maol^eo^uns of all olaasest ammunition of all^ t^pes, ww 


***^**d^ng aiion^t earriara, subinuines. 
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designed for fighting, or utilising guns or bomb dropping, aircraft enginea, 
mustard-gas fiame-throwers. 


Amsfisa to adboM to Natal Troatlos 

Wide prominence is given by the Press in United States to President 
Boosevelt^s statement re-afiBrming American adherence to the naval 
limitation treaties. Speculating why President Boosevelt has made such 
a statement at the present time, ** The Herald Tribune,*’ New York, 
thinks that his purpose probably is to get Britain to think twice before 
launching on an enlarged naval building programme. 

Han von Ribbontrop's Boont Yisit 

Interest has been aroused by the mysterious visit paid by Herr von 
Bibbentrop to Brussels last week. It is stated in official circles that the 
visit was purely private but the rumour is widespread that Germany has 
offered a non-aggression pact to Belgium and it is revealed that Herr von 
Bibbentrop saw the Premier in his brief visit. 


Oonnaoy’s Arrears to the Loagoo 

Unless Germany pays the League of Nations five million gold francs 
before October 20 which is the second anniversary of her notice of with- 
drawal she will be obliged to remain a member of the League. The sum 
represents her unpaid contributions and the Budget Committee has endorsed 
this view when it adopted the reports of the Committee of Contribution 
in Arrears. 


Contrlbotloiis to tbs Loafm rsdaood 

The League Commission Control has decided to reduce by seven per 
cent, the contributions of all States Members of the League. This is as 
the result of the French proposals for a ten per cent, reduction. 


Qarmasy'a New Sobmarlnes 

The German Navy’s first submarine flotilla commissioned in Kiel 
consists of six U boats and also a surprise ship named after Commander 
Weddigen, who in the World War sank British cruisers at Aboukir, Hogue 
and Cressy. 


Litgae Resolution on World IVeds 

The Second Commission of the League Assembly adopted last week 
a xesolution recommending the Governments to conclude bilateral agree- 
.ments based on the most favoured nation clause with the object of enoourag- 
'ing free trade, subject, if necessary, to the provision that in the event of 
la^e variation in the rate of exchange between the currencies the oon- 
M^ing parties, agreements may be revived at abort notice^ Nie preamble 
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reoo^ses as aa ultimate objeotive the return to an intematimuil gddi 
standard but points out effeotive measures to remove impediments. UVuild 
trade need not wait on the restoration o! the gold standaro. 


The ImariMui Budget 

The improvement of ecionomio conditions was emphasised by Ftesident 
Roosevelt, when reviewing the budget. He declares that output and trade* 
are expanding and that no new taxation will be required in the coming 
year. ' He anticipates a deficit for 1985*86 of 8,281 million dollars which 
is t^e hundred million below that for the previous year. The deficit is 
due entirely to emergency expenditure. The underlying rate of recovery 
points to a speedy decline of such expenditure. The President forecasts 
a revenue of 4,470 millions and an expenditure of 7,762 million dollats. 



|lrouti5 

The latent oensus taken in Gennany records 1,845.887 mote women in 
that country than men. 


An amphibian motor oar has been put on the market in Soviet Busda. 
The reason— there are comparatively few bridges across rivars in Russia. 

• • e 

Europe seems to have dropped back into the muddio ages. 

• • • 

The lai^est valley in the world is the Great Rift of Africa which 
stretches for a distance of 5,000 miles. 


Just prior to the adjournment of Parliament a bill was passed vesting 
in the Government all property rights to petroleum or natural gas that they 
may be found anywhere in the United Kingdom. The conservatives entered 
a protest under the plea that it was a “ gift to socialism.” 

* » • 

The total world supply of radium is said to be 700 grams only, but each 
gram is now worth only about one aod one half lakhs of rupees, less than 
half its cost a few years ago. A new source of supply is reported to have 
been recently discovered in Bulgaria, which promises to still further reduce 
the cost. 

• • . • 

During the sreat financial depression, while there bad been a wide- 
spread epidemic of bank failures on the Continent and in the United States, 
there bad not been a single run on the 11,000 bank branches in England and 
Wales nor on the 1,700 branches in Scotland. This is excellent testimony 
for the British banking system. Tradition forbids commercial banks in 
Britain to engage in investment speculation— bank directors who are so 
inclined are forced to resign. 

• • » 

Roscoe Turner, one of the successful competitors in the London- 
Melbourne air race, who in 1929 brought safely to the ground a staUed 
2,800 pound airplane by a giant parachute, is about to make a similar 
attempt with an airplane twice that weight. He claims that before long 
every airplane will be equipped with this added means of safety. 

• • • 

According to an unofficial survey, there are 12,000 airplanes and 18,000 
air ^lots available in the United States of America for military awvioe In 
ease of national emergency. All types of airoraft, civil and military, and all 
dassac d pilots am iiuriuded. 
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•Gwraun ditisens Uving in foreign oonnirieB are liable to oanaai^^itfdnt 
aecoiidlng to the new anny-oonaeription law. 

* • • 

It is said on good authority that there are forty million unemployed in 
Indiai a figure that makes America's ten million look rather insignificant. 

• • « 

Statistics show that tall men live longer than short mm ; thin men 
leader than fat men, married men longer than bachelors, and vegetariaiis 
longer than " oarnivorous '* men, according to Pathfinder. 

» • • 

"Plain food and very little of it,” is said to be the self-made diet-rule 
of H. H.' The Prince of Wales. This doubtless has much to do with his 
perennial youthful air. In this H. H. sets an example to the Empire that is 
worth following. 


The first successful loan fioated by the Soviet Government outside her 
own borders was made recently with Czechoslovakia — a loan equivalent to 
Be. 275,000,000 to be used in buying goods made in Czechoslovakia, chiefiy 
war material from Skoda. 


• • • 

Of the 16,000,000 Jews in the world, 11,000,000 of them live in United 
States, 6,000,000 of them being in New York City. Germany had only 
600,000 before her recent drive against the J ews began. It is impossible to 
say bow many of them are left. 


It is reported that Lawrence of Arabia, recently killed in his motoroyole 
accident, has left an autobiography of bis service in the Boyol Air Forces, 
but because of his drastic comments on the Air Force it will not be allowed 
to be published before 1050. 


Motors along the Yellowstone Highway in Northwestern America have 
been insured against punctures by an interesting device. A giant eleetrio 
magnet, suspended from a motor lorry ia carried along the highway drawling 
all iron bits to it. Beoently one such lorry gathered 603 pounds of nails and 
other m“ ta1lio objects on one trip. As we remember unfortunate experiences 
with nails and bullock-shoes, we suggest this as a good idea for India. 

• • ♦ 

We got a United States tax measure that openly proposes to tax the 
rich for the benefit of the -poor. Mississippi has a law that taxes the poor 

for the benefit of the rich. 

• • • 

lin^ktifo white fleet having aloTdpr time running about the blue ocean, 
spending America's money and ^Hraotising Jiow to spill good, .red bfopd # 
Ain’t th at the life? ThrM cheers for the red, white and dumb. 

Wt A 
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< 8aii Diego, Calif., is preparing to aocommodate 10,000,000 visitors 
to the California Paoifio Internationa Exposition which is to remain open' 
until Nov. 11. Among the special features of the fair will be a reproduction 
of the Qlobe Theatre of Queen Elizabeth's day, in which Shakespeare's plays 
will be presented, and Gold Gulch, an exact replica of a mining town of the 
really Wild West of 1849. 

« • « 

Under the Friedrichstrasse station in Berlin are public baths which are 
open to travellers all night. A platform ticket costing 3 cents is all that is 
needed for admittance. 

* ♦ ♦ 

When the new palace of the League of Nations at Geneva is completed 
in the autumn it will also serve as a museum of international art. Murals 
and decorations representing the artistic genius of all the member nations 
will adorn its rooms and halls. 

London now has 10,000 safety lanes for the protection of pedestrians. 
Since last June the authorities have replaced the lines of white paint 
formerly used by rows of metallic studs. 

• « s 

The gregarious Nazis will begin construction in the autumn on the 
largest hall in the world at Nuremberg. It will accommodate 60,000 people, 
and there will be room on the platform alone for 5,000. 

# • • 

William M. Finders-Petrie, famous 80-year-old British archaeologist, 
recently announced his conclusion that the cradle of civilization is buried 
within or near the "fertile crescent " that begins at the head of the Persian 
Gulf, curves north-west with the Tigris and Euphrates Bivers to the plain of 
Aleppo, thence south-west along the coast of the Mediterranean. 

• * • * 

Moscow's new subway, called the most beautiful in the world, was 
opened to traffic on May 15. The stations are especially impressive with 
their checkerboard pavement, marble columns and colourful mosaics. 

* • a 

In an American telephone directory the most common names are Smith, 
Brown, Jones, Johnson and Cohen. In the Shanghai directory the most 
common are Chen, Wong, Woo, Eoo, Ding and Dc^. There are also 
many subscribers named Ah and Oo. 

• « • 

At Orebo, Sweden, is a clock that has run for nineteen years without 
wioding. Its motive power is furnished by changes in atmospheric pressure, 
but it is so constructed that it can run for a year without a change in the 
barometer. 

• e • 

The oldest newspaper in the world, the Peking Pao^ recently ceased 
publication after a career of four centuries. It was originally printed on 
strips dt ydlow silk slid became a daily in 1800. 
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SANCTIONS MEAN WAR 

The Abyssinian affair has brought the Leauge of Nations almost to a 
point of crisis. When the League of Nations was first founded, the prevalent 
view seems to have been that the universal promise to use sanctions against 
the aggressor would itself be sufficient to prevent war. But The Bound 
Table in an interesting article, ** Neutrality and Sanctions ** shows that to 
inaugurate sanctions against the agreessor country means to take recourse 
to arms against her. 

The purpose of such a device is to prevent war, by making war unprofit- 
able, but at the same time to avoid committing third parties actually to go 
to war. It must nevertheless be clearly understood that such qualified 
neutrality might involve us in war. It would, in fact, be wholly emas- 
culated as a detorrent unless we were prepared in the last resort to go to 
war ; for otherwise the aggressor could compel us to desist from discrimi- 
nating against him simply by threatening war against us. It might suit his 
book to treat such discrimination as itself an act of war. To say that every 
exercise of discrimination, from unilateral stoppage of arms supplies to a 
complete economic embargo, must inevitably drag us into war would, of 
course, be absurd. In the majority of actual conflicts, perhaps, we might 
be able to maintain partial neutrality, reinforced by economic sanctions of 
varying severity, for an indefinite period of time. But among the fateful 
minority of cohflicts, in which we might have to prove our willingness to 
back our action by the final sanction of armed force, would be numbered 
all those occasions on which a strong nation bad deliberately decided upon a 
course of power politics — that is to say, gaining its national ends by war or 
the threat of war. And these are the critical cases for the collective system. 

It is well to insist upon this, because coercive neutrality and economic 
sanctions are often put forward by pacifists as an alternative to the use of 
military sanctions. They are so only if the aggressor is prepared to submit 
to them; if he is not, bis readiness to go to war will always overtrump the 
neutrals’ unwillingness to go to war. Moreover, if only some of the chief 
•‘coercive neutrals” were unwilling to go to war, the aggressor could 
divide and rule. 

Still less can we ba&e our policy upon the assumption that the mere threat 
of economic sanctions will be enough to prevent war. The determined 
aggressor then has two bets, one of which he can feel pretty certain will 
prove right— that when he actually goes to war we will not impose the 
threatened sanctions, or that, if imposed, they will not be rendered effective 
by our readiness to go to war if we are pressed. Bluffs are unreliable gambits 
in democratic politics; in the presence of megalomaniac dictators they are 
positively dangerous to ourselves as well as others, 

lliis being so, is there ,not much to be said for the argument that 
instead of slowly becoming involved in an overspreading war, in which the 
aggressor alliance would always have the great strategic advantage of 
deciding the time and occasion of conflict, we should be prepared immedi- 
ately to ez^ to the full all our coercive powers against the aggressor-- 
dipiomatioi financial, econonciio, military ? In fact, would we not reoogniaa 
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our international duty by being ready to go straightaway to war with the 
breaker of the peace ? 

This would be the perfect, in faot» the only plausible, solution in a 
world in which all the great Powers were solidly united in their readiness to 
uphold the collective system, not merely negatively by renouncing war and 
threats of war for themselves and by denouncing them in others, but also 
positively by allowiog necessary changes to t^e place in the international 
order by peaceful means. 


THE MILITART TIME-TABLE. 

The same paper forecasts in an article of highly political interest the 
inevitable corollaries of different pacts and treaties resulting in future wars 
and political disturbances : 

The central problem in foreign policy to-day is to find a new founda- 
tion for stability in the world as a whole — a new foundation for a 
world *'pax.'* Though there is no sign of any abatement in the 
passion for national sovereignty, it is becoming clearer every day both that 
isolation is an impracticable policy for any great Power and that even 
regional arrangements are of limited value so long as they are liable to be 
swept aside by events in the world as a whole. 

In our view, the nature of the problem that confronts us can best be 
realised by a consideration of the issues raised by the recently signed 
Franco-Bussian treaty of mutual assistance. When the post-war French 
system of “pacification** broke down through the rearmament of Ger- 
many. the reply of President Doumergue and M. Bartbou was to substitute 
a Franco Italian entente for the old rivalry and suspicion betw'een the two 
Latin countries, and to bring Bussia into the League of Nations in ord^r to 
include her in the anti-German combination, with the purpose of maintain- 
ing a military preponderance against the possibility of Get man expansion 
by force of arms. Up to the present, so far as we can ascertain, the treaty 
is in the main a moral gesture. It has not yet been supplemented by a 
precise and automatic Franco-Bussian military convention. If ever such a 
military alliance comes into being as a permanent element in the European 
system it will drag almost the whole world into a new alliance system, and 
destroy all hope of reconstructing the League, so long as it lasts. For its 
certain result must be the reappearance of that famous Schlieffen plan for 
the strategic defence of Germany which came into existence after the con- 
clusion of the first Franco-Bussian alliance of 1892. ^his will happen, not 
because of any malignity on the part of Germany, but because directly it 
becomes clear that if any Busso-German conflict breaks out (whether it be 
provoked by Germany or by Russia or arises out of some Balkan quarrel). 
Germany will have to face a simultaneous attack on both fronts, she must 
make military preparations to protect berself. And those militarr prepara- 
tions are bound. to take the form of a military plan for throwing her whole 
strength first against one of her enemies and then against the other, so that 
she may. if possible, have a superiority at the moment of battle against 
each. No soldier would divide his forces and either simultaneously attack 
or await the simultaneous onset of two armies together superior to Us 
own. 

A Schlieffen plan» therefore, involving an attack by the whole strei^h 
ot Germany first mi France and then on BuiaiA« or the otibor way Abc^t 
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direotfy war breaks out, is an inezor^Ie ooroUarT to a nniieo>Btwaiaii 
military allianoe. And there are four other equally ineritable eoroQarteaJ 
Tto first is that Germany's eastern neighbours, Poland and 08ee^*(Enoeald% 
will Imto to join one or other of the two systems — the one that on tto wh(^ 
promises them the greatest security, kideed. it is dreacfy olear tiba^ tt Ht 
oomes to such a dedsion, Poland is likely to dly herself with Germany, and 
that Cseoho-Slovakia and Bumsnia will ally themselves with Gie Bussian* 
Italian>Prenoh combination. When that happens the 8o>oalled 500>milea 
barrier between Germany and Bussia will have disappeared. The seoond 
corollary is that Germany will ask Great Britain whether in the event of • 
BussO'German conflict in the east of Europe, whatever its origin or pur* 
pose, she will automatically be drawn in through her engagements tQ 
France under the Locarno or any other treaty. If the answer is ** yas." 
Germany’s inevitable reply will be to denounce the Germon-British naval 
agreement, which assumes peace between the two countries on the Locarno 
basis, in order to be able to defend herself in the event of war by threaten* 
ing British security from the sea. The third corollary is that Germany 
will endeavour to balance the Franco-Bussian-Italian combination by 
making an equivalent alliance, if she can, with Japan, in order to weaken 
or immobilise Bussia, who will then herself have to organise her defence on 
Scblieffen principles — this in addition to Germany's search for allies among 
the dissatisfied smaller Powers of eastern Europe. The fourth corollary is 
that when all these alliances are complete, and when the armies, navies, 
and air forces are as largo as each nation can afford to make them, and are 
prepared to the last button to move with instant speed, the military time- 
table will oome into operation. For victory or defeat in the event of war 
will largely turn then on speed in mobilisation, since he who hesitates or 
moves slowly will be caught unmobilised and annihilated before he can 
defend himself or strike back. And then the issue of peace or war will 
pass out of the hands of statesmen into the hands of accident, knaves or 
foois ; for the first State, large or small, that orders a mobilisation or drops 
a random bomb will set the terrible military mobilisation soheme in motion, 
and mankind will stumble blindly into another orgy of universal carnage— 
a conclusion that no nation really seeks, as no nation really sought it in 
1914. 


STLLllBaB OF STUDIES FOR INDIAN MILITARY CADETS. 

Bt. Nihal Sing in an article in The Modem Review gives vslusble 
suggestion for including various subjects in the curriculum of studies for 
Indian cadets. He observes ; 

The teaching of English— especially as it is spoken and written by the 
military— recei ves considerable attention at the Academy. Some of the 
time and energy devoted to this language could, in my judgment, be 
profitably diverted to other' subjects of much more vital importaaQe--the 
social sciences, economics, civics, psychology and the like. 

Great emphasis is also laid upon “ Empire study. I exjwtsd thrt 
this would be the case at an institution oreoted and oonduoted, not by 
Indians for themselves, but by Britons for them, ^or .®an anythiM ^ 
.good lesult trom such a study, provided it is m^e intelligently and.. at iM 
^t of jasE with wids knowlangs and Ubsral instinotsu 

13 
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I lay speoial emphasis upon the latter phrase. If such instincts ^ 
lacking, the insistence upon such a study can only lead to the introduction 
throu^ a back door, of politics into the Academy and polities of a narrow 
and even jingoistic kind. (And politics of idl kinds should, in my judgment, 
be severely excluded from such an institution.) I hope, therefore, tlMt 
Empire study *' is entrusted to officer-instructors with wide sympathies 
and knowledge, preferably knowledge gained through residency in some 
portion or portions of Britain overseas not governed from London. 

There is one suggestion that I should like to make in this connection. 
The expansion of England (I use that term instead of the United Kingdom, 
for historically the expansion began prior to the Union) is an important 
Empire phase and a phase upon which Englishmen who otherwise are 
tongue-tied can be eloquent. Expansion in terms of territory is, however, 
by no means the most significant fact about the British Empire. 

The transmutation of a part of that Empire into the Commonwealth of 
Nations (I omit the usual prefix ** British " for the Irish Free State, 
Canada and South Africa are not exactly, or at least wholly, British) is a 
development of the greatest significance. The creation of Dominions that 
are in no way subordinate to Britain in any aspect of their domestic or 
foreign affairs and whose association with Britain (not even the mother- 
country of them all) is entirely free in character, constitutes a landmark in 
human evolution. 

Of this phase little is known in India — and even in England or in 
Britain, outside a limited intellectual circle. Since, however, the concept 
of our country having a Dominion Army has found expression in at least 
one publication issued under the authority of the Government of India and 
more recently statements have been made — haltingly — ^by responsible 
British statesmen that they were directing India, however slowly, towards 
the Dominion goal, it is but meet and proper that the young, Indians at the 
Indian Military Academy should be given, through the Empire study class, 
precise and somewhat detailed information regarding this particular phase 
of Empire development. 

I have another suggestion to make, in respect of this aspect of the 
subject. Such study should be supplemented with the teaching of Indian 
history and the evolution of the national consciousness in our country. 
Instruction in Indian citizenship or (if a wider subject be preferred) civics 
should be imparted by competent instructors, preferably civilians. The 
need for such studies is so obvious that I shall not labour the point. 

I may, however, express the hope that means may be found to teach 
Hindustani, which, despite the “ so-called ” Bkeen Committee's 
recommendations, has been left out of the Military' Academy syllabus. 
This omission needs to be made good — and at the earliest moment. 

Some of the time now devoted to the cultivation of English might be 
easily utilized for those purposes. 


LOBO LOTHIUI'8 FOUR OBIBOTIONS TO THB NBV INDU ACT. 

' Lord Loibian is one of the British Liberals who, as a rule, has not 
,;^ported all the various proposals embodied in the new constitution, 
la an article , to The Binduetan Review the editor of The Tribune, Mr. 
•Rsiiaath Boy, haz given hia dispassionate oonaidetation to the views 'of 
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Lord Lothian where the latter appears in the role of a iitipp(»rt^ 
the new constitution. Bir* Boy observes : , , . : ! 

The four main grounds for opposition in India to the new Aetr * 
according to Lord Lothian* are (1) objection to federation with the Prinoei^ 
(2) objection to the Communal Award; (8) objection that the new constitu- 
tion unduly entrenches the vested interests of property ; and (4) the objeo* 
tion that the Act leaves India so fettered with safeguards that responsible 
progress on her own lines will be impossible. This statement of Indians ob- ^ 
jections to the new Act is by no means complete. It is strange that' 
Lord Lothian does not refer to three of the main defects of the Act* two of * 
which the British Liberals themselves along with the whole of politioal 
India have strongly condemned* namely* the substitution of indirect for : 
direct election in the case of the Federal Assembly* the omission to lay 
down full Dominion Status as the objective of British policy* and the 
absence of any provision for automatic progress to that objective. As re* 
gardsthe first* he only says: — ‘Admittedly the composition of the federal 
centre is highly anomalous. But the dangers to the unity of India which 
would spring from attempting to launch self-government on anything but a 
federal basis are immeasurably more serious." To say this is obviously to 
forget that self-government on a federal basis does not necessarily mean a 
federation between the Provinces and the States, and that what the over- 
whelming majority of Indians desired* and would have immensely preferred* 
was a federation of the Provinces alone at the outset* with the option to the 
States to joint it on reasonable terms at a later stage. Such an arrange- 
ment would have involved no dangers to the unity of India, certainly no 
greater dangers than what exist at present* and it would have made it < 
impossible for the Princes to demand* and for the British Government 
itself to concede* the extravagant and fantastic terms embodied in the new 
constitution* of which the only possible effect, would be to destroy the basic 
purpose of all Beforms in India. 

Lord Lothian's treatment of the second objection is still more unsatis- 
factory. “The entrenchment of the system of separate electorates in the 
new constitution," he says* “ is a serious impediment to the smooth work- 
ing of the system of responsible government." Is Lord Lothian unaware 
that separate electorate are not only a serious impediment to the smooth 
working of responsible government* but are utterly and absolutely incompa- 
tible with any form of democratic self-government, the essence of which ; 
is that the Opposition should bo able to change places with the govern- : 
ment and that no section of the people should be in a permanent minority 
Continuing, Lord Lothian says that " the Communal Award was only given 
after every effort at agreement between the minorities had failed, because 
it was the only condition upon which the development of an Indian con- 
stitution could be continued." But what is the use of continuing the 
development of an Indian constitution on a basis which necessarily pre- 
cludes the growth of both nationality and self-government? If, as Lord 
Lothian tells us, the minorities had failed to reach a solution of the 
common problem on which alone national self-government could be based, 
then clearly it was the duty of the British Governments as the party in 
power to do one of two things. Either it should itself have proposed a 
solution on which national self-government could securely be built, or it 
should have told the various parties that the question of constitutionat 
development must remain pending until they have evolved the right solu- 
tion of the communal problem. The last argument of Lord Lothian ia the 
worst. ‘•Oommunalism,*' he says, “ ia a political factor for which aplepi 
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must be found unless wone evils are to befall/’ From the point of view 
of those who have been fighting for national freedom no evil can be worw 
than the entrenchment of oommunalism. But apart from that, is the insti- 
tution of separate electorates the only way to give the politioal fact of 
oommunalism a constitutional recognition in the constitution? Is that the 
way which Britain herself adopted in those days when oommunalism was 
as much a politioal fact in that couniiry as it is in India to«day. 

“ It may well be,” says Lord Lothian finally, ” that a system whereby 
communal issues are dealt with by responsible men and women in the 
Legislatures and ministers instead of being used as the material with 
which to infiame electorates may enable India to avoid disasters to its 
unity, and gradually to move towards organic unity as minorities come to 
trust majorities not to abuse their power.” The exact reverse of this is 
likely to be the case. The so-called responsible men and women in the 
Legislatures and ministers, as long as they are returned by separate 
communal electorates, will look at every matter capable of being looked 
at from a communal angle of vision from that angle and no other. That is 
what has happened already, and the future is sure to be worse than the 
past. Communal fanatics will make it their principal business to infiame 
the electorates, because that is the only way in which they can prevent 
the return of men of comparatively sane and moderate views, and the 
electorates themselves, divided by the constitution into separate communal 
camps organised against each other, will be peculiarly susceptible to such 
appeal. So far, therefore, from moving towards organic unity the country 
will under this anti-national system move progressively towards national 
distintegration, and in the more extreme cases towards perpetual civil 
war. 

As regards the third objection. Lord Lothian’s optimism is equally un- 
founded. He admits that vested interests are strongly represented in the 
new constitution, but thinks that ” the ultimate political leverage will rest 
in the hands of about 35,000.000 electors who will comprise over 43 per 
cent, of the adult population.” ” Unless all democratic history is wrong,” 
he adds, ” these electors will gradually learn ho.w to protect themselves.” 
The falsification of this prediction would not mean the falsification of 
democratic history, because in no country has an experiment in demo- 
cracy been made under such democratic conditions as is being made in 
our ease. In the first place, the 35,000,000 electors will have nothing in 
a direct way to do with the Central Government. Secondly, these elec- 
tors will be so divided on a communal basis that it will be impossible for 
them in any matter of serious moment, to act unitedly. Thirdly, and 
above all, unlike other democratic constitutions no ultincate power is left to 
the eleeton in this case. Whenever the vested intertets will find them- 
selves in difficulty, they will be able to appeal to an extraneous authority 
over the heads of the electors, and that authority itself will have it in ito 
power to decide the issue in their favour without reference to the elec- 
ionte. To quote the authority of democratic Ustory in such oiroumstanoee 
U't palpvble absurdity. 
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[il numthly record of News and Viotoe relating to oulture and doademie Jneti* " V' 
tuUone, BoenU and Mooemente' in India ahd ouUide.'] 


CongNU of UniYonitloi of tlio Bmidro. 


The Bt. Hon. V . 8. Srinivaea Sastry , Vice-Chancellor of the Anna^ 
malai University, has been nominated by the Syndicate of the Univeraity 
as a delegate to the Quinquennial Congress of Universities of the Empire 
to be held at Cambridge in July next. 

Annamalal Unlvonl^ Oonvocatloii. 

Sir Mirza M. Ismail, Dewan of Mysore, has delivered the address at 
the Convocation of the Annamalai University. 

Intoniational Zoologloal CongMs. 

Dr. B. K. Das, D.Sc. (Lond.), Professor of Zoology of the Osmania 
University, hss received an invitation to attend the International Zoological 
Congress to be held at Lisbon. The Nizam's Government have deputed 
him to attend it. Dr. Das will read papers and will also lecture on the 
Hyderabad State, its Fauna and the Osmania University. He will be 
back by the first week of November. 


Dp. Amndals's Address at Benares. 

Dr. George J3. Arundale, president of the Tbeosophical Society, while 
delivering a public lecture on education on the occasion of the North India 
Theosophical Conference at Benares, said that education stood for evolution 
for kinship so that each individual might become full of power, full of 
wisdom, full of truth, full of love and full of activity. 

Speaking on the purpose of education Dr. Arundale said that when an 
individual was released from a school, a college, or a university he ought 
to be equipped to face life’s troubles and difficulties. The purpose of 
education was to have courage, enthusiasm, eagerness to know, to become 
dauntless in the face of obstacles. 

He observed that teaching should be a vocation and not a profession. 
The teachers whom they saw in schools and colleges were not xesliy 
teachers. They were there for the simple reason that there was no otlw 
profession open to them. 


Ladies appointed Profesaon at Nagpur Dnivsnlty. 

Mr. M. B. Niyogii Vice-Chanoellor of the Nagpur University has 
appointed the following three ladies to be the heads of the deportment of 
studies noted against their names with effect from 21st October, 1285. 
The appointments have been received with satisfaction in Nagpur and 
elsewhere since this is the first time that ladies have been appointed to 
such responsible posts in the University. 

1. Miss K. S. Banga Bao, m.a., f.r.c.s. (0eQgr4>by). 2, 
MrB.OoiiKdataDtttt(MoBio). 8. Mrs* Bamabai Tambe (Domestio8oi«^ 
B.A., T,D. (LandoD). >> 
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BtsarM Hiada UnlTertllj. 

It is understood that the annual meeting of the court of the Benares 
Hindu University will be held on December 14 and the convocation for 
the confermtat of degrees on the following day. 

University Reform Leegne. 

With a view to agitate for bringing about comprehensive and all round 
reform in the various Universities of India, an Indian University Beform 
Leapue, with Mr. S. O. Warthy as General Secretary Las been formed 
in Bombay. The League aims at examining the present University 
system of education and administration in each University centre in order 
to study its shortcomings and remove its defects, creating vigorous public 
opinion in favour of reforms, moving in the Legislatures as also in the 
Senates of Universities to pass and adopt the reforms advocated by the 
League, and, in general, undertaking any legitimate activity to further 
the cause of reform. 

HoasM for Corporation BOhools at Madras. 

To consider the question of raising a loan from the Government for 
the construction of Corporation school buildings, a meeting of the Standing 
Committee (Education) of Corporation of the Madras was held, on 28rd 
August. The Committee approved the proposal for raising a loan of 
B^. 16 lakhs. 

The proposal is to construct eight buildings every year at a cost of 
Bs. 2 lakhs, spreading the proposed loan amount over eight years. The 
Educational Department of the Corporation consider, that lack of sulSBcient 
accommodation adversely affects the progress of compulsory elementary 
education. 

The Nagpur University. 

It is interesting to note that the executive council of tbe University 
has undertaken the responsibility for arranging an academic programme 
of broadcasting extension lectures, adult education and some items of 
entertainment, undertaking further to contribute to the expenditure incurred 
on tbe purchase of receiving sets by Colleges and High schools. This 
question has not yet been finally decided in view, perhaps, of the fact 
that a comprehensive scheme for broadcasting in India is being considered 
by the Government of India. 

Oainniti for Anun. 

Tbe agitation for the establishment of a separate University for Assam 
is getting stronger every day. 

An unconfirmed report says that the Oovemment of Assam have 
decided to depute one of their officers to tour Europe and visit some of 
the universities on the Continent and that as much as Bs. 40,000 will be 
ailoted for tbe purpose. 

flea tm Mssstei Uaamployment at Bihar aa4 Orissa. 

- ^ The Oovermnent have created a department with the object of Absorb* 
ing educated unemployed young men in the non-offidal industrial ooneerns 
of tiie pcovinee. 
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It is undoratood that the Qoyemixieiit have oieated the paat ot 
Intelligence Officer for the purpoee.and eetabliabed an ii^f<>wnation BoreMt 
where a register is maintained ot the prospective candidates with a or 

technical degree or diploma, with det^ of their qualifications and oqpeiience. 

TMMhsr's OobisbUob of Amarios. 


This year the convention was held in July last at Denver and was 
attended by 10,000 delegates. 

Dr. Agnes Samuelson, Iowa State, Superintendent of Public Instruo*'- 
tion, has been elected the next president of the Association. It is stated 
that “ the school house as a service station for the entire procession of 
humanity at all ages and levels ” is the aim towards which she will work 
during her term of office. ** She has called upon her colleagues to use a 
microscope to re<exsmine the procedures of education and a telescope fw 
a clearer perspective of their goals. 


Aeademle Freedom ot Spoeoh. 

Mr. H. D. Dickinson of Leeds University delivered an antiwar speech 
in August last at Auckland University, New Zealand. This speech caused 
some press comments and disciplinary action was demanded by a member 
of the New Zealand House of Parliament. But the Council of Auckland 
University College, not only refused to censure Mr. Dickinson but passed 
a resolution affirming their support of the right of free speech for University 
teachers. 

This event had caused some sensation in England as at that time the 
question of academic freedom of speech was being discussed in connection 
with Prof. H. J. Laski’s case. Then instantly a provisional committee 
was formed and at one of its meetings a congratulatory letter was sent to 
the Council of Auckland University on its “ timely pronouncement on a 
subject of such fundamental importance.” 

Hence it is that coincident with the different world gatherings at 
Oxford, a. conference was set on foot under the guidance of Prof. J. L. 
Myres to form a movement to defend the liberty of professors and teachers. 
It was decided to mobilize university men and teachers and a standing 
committee was formed to give a permanent character to the protest against 
any infringement of the rights of academic freedom. 


Co*efdbiatloB In Bdosatisn. 

The main problem of Education is one of co-ordination from centre to 
circumference, writes Prof. 8. B. Sharma, h.a., of Fergusaon College, 
Poona, in an article contributed to the Hyderabad Teacher. 

He n rites ” The child’s mind is to be gently led from the known to 
the unknown. This is a fundamental axiom. It involves the co-ordination 
of ignorance with knowledge ; but it is not like the filling of an empty 
bag. It is more like the nurture of a live seed. 

Next, the educationist has to deal with a variety of subjects which ere 
to be imparted to children, not merely with varying degrees of intelligence 
but also with a variety of inherited tastes. Intellectual or rather cultural 
oonaoriplion is more undesirable than military conscription. The riohnsM 
of a culture will depend upon the freedom that its recipients enjoy in 
imhihj f^g did enriching- in return. There is to be, thereforei a ddioata 
oo-ordinsthtt, or call it synthesis if you like, of all branohea of kaowledl^ 
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Agaiiii the human child is not at all intelleot. It has phyaioal aa well 
as emotional and spiritual faculties to develop. In a country like ours, with 
its baffling variety of religions and sects the task of co-ordination in this 
direction becomes peculiarly difficult. The statesmauUko educationist will 
emphasise {he harmonising affinities instead of the discordant differences. 

To make the task more difficult, there are innumerable other factors 
and aspects that ask for correlation. For instance, we have the interplay 
of the East and West in our modem life to harmonise, various educational 
theories and methods to reconcile with one another, the home and the 
school, and the school and the larger society to be co-ordinated, etc., etc. 
And not the least important of our problems, the relations of the sexes 
are to be determined and defined. All these complex problems call for a 
solution at the hands of the educationist, for he holds the key to the well- 
being or otherwise of each and succeeding generations. 

Bsmbsy Ooiaraor on UnivanlUes sad ansmploymant 

" Raise the standard of your degree examinations. Make your degree 
the hall-mark of learning and scholarship and not merely a certificate that 
a young man or young woman has read a specified number of text-books,'* 
said Lord Braboume, Chancellor of the Bombay University, address- 
ing Bombay University Convocation on 20th August at the Convocation 
Hall. 

Referring to the unemployment problem. His Excellency said that the 
syllabus of secondary education should be carefOHy thought out and adjusted 
as to meet the needs of the average boy about to enter life, irrespective of 
whether be entered a college or not. Although the University ceased to 
have any direct connection with its graduates and those who 
failed to become graduates once they went down, it could not 
be indifferent to tbeir subsequent careers. An unfortunate and 
most noticeable feature of the present conditions was the number of un- 
employed graduates. The great bulk of those took their degrees with some 
idea that it could be easy thereafter to enter Government service. In the 
past, when B.A.’s were few, that was p reasonable hope. At the present 
day, only a minute percentage could be so employed. As for industry, 
employers would, in most cases, prefer men with practical training in the 
West. A few graduates were required in industries not for tbeir degreeSi 
but for the wider mental outlook possessed by tlie cultivated mind. The 
value of such men should be brought out to the notice of business magnets. 
Even BO only comparatively few men would be absorbed in this way and a 
large number of graduates would remain without ooou;9ation. 

His Excellency continuing said that the man who had taken a univer- 
rity courseinthiscountry was usually unwilling to take any but clerical work. 
Even Bachelors of Agriculture, more often than not, turned away from* agri- 
culture. It was obvious too that when a B.A. was compelled by necessity 
to undertake work, that was done equally well by those with no university 
truning. The time^ and money spent on that training bad been wasted. Thus 
private money which might have been used for apprenticing the boy to a 
trade or starting him in ngrieulture and the University and publio funds, 
wluek might have been used to better advantage, were spent in a way 
which inoreased unemployment. The plain fact was that it was a waste of 
mmiey to give University education to boys equipped with less intelleotual 
ability than would ensure a reasonable chance of employment in oosupation 
demsndhig graduate's kaining. 
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PseBidiog orer the Annual meeting of the Ck>cbm Teaehera^ AalMkMM^ 
tion» Emakulam Qroup, H. B. Mill« m.so. (IjQnd(Hi)i Prinoipal, Mahaia^^a 
Gollege, observed : 

A teaoher renders far more valuable service than a priest as the foraser 
had to make a soul while the latter only enriched it. The teacher had to 
instill and create a soul in the small personality he was dealing w^,t to 
enable the pupil to realise himself and to convert him into a rational, 

•being. They had to accomplish this by making the school far more inteieat- 
ing than it really was. The teachers and students were now anzioua to 
rush out of the school as soon as they could, and this was just because the 
school was not made sufficiently romantic or interesting. The boy bad a 
life of his own, he had to commit many follies and pass through that 
sequence of events which the elders themselves had to cover in their earlier 
life. 

He said that they should try to infuse more of the co-operative spirit 
in their schools. Ho referred to the system obtaining in the public schools 
in England and dividing the class into a number of bouses under distinctive 
names, and each section being self-contained, the whole atmosphere being 
one of intense activity, the students participating in their studies with joy 
and enthusiaf^m. They had also to breed a moral or religious atmosphm 
in the schools. Religion was essentially not taught but caught. Religion 
and morals constituted a kind of inward discipline. The teacher had to be 
the friend, philosopher and guide of the student and he had to do much to 

induence his life. ^ .. i . , , -i 

The teacher, he added, should never despair even if he had to toil hard 
with the same batch of pupils for several years. ^ Ihey should not look for 
immediate rewards and they should never despair. The unification of ^Indis 
into one commoir bond of fellowship and brotherhood should be the aim of 
Indian education. 


Orlsas’a Claim for a UaiToraity. 

■* Apart from Oriya literature, the history of Orissa an<l Ealing wa 
have the most important and interesting subject of architecture, wherein 
our anoient record is very high. I have the ambition that the first hiwtioal 
College and Marine Engineering courses should be first started in Orissa 
University to bring back the anoient glory of Kalinga Seamen. We have 
BO much to give to India in the shape of our ancient culture ^bat we feu 
keenly the necessity of a university to serve as the medium aim focua. 
said the Raja of Khalilkote in opening the conference convened at Bmrham- 
pore under the presidentship of Mr. B. Das, m.l.a., to draft a scheme 

»id 

without a voiversity has but a limited meaning. Thera was no 

ment in Orisea over the question of a wpwateuniverwty to foe^Or^ 

oultuze to carry on research ' in Onya art, bisto^ and hteratum. 

strength of the feeling for a separate Orissa Umvemjty was ^ 

by the Orissa Admnaistrative rJ 

people to and the necessary ‘? **»**““? 

start the uaivarsity. " This is almwi an impossible oondition. 

the ssealm. ‘ end I am not aware of any instanoe where a umvewt* 

bWSSd mM; -Htt doMtto. tom a., Mdi. 

of the Univeselty whioh owes ite ineeptwn end enwwoe w 

u 
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munificence of the Baja Sir Annamalai Chettiar of Ohettinad/* He did not 
mean by this that the people should not shoulder the responsibility of deve- 
loping a University when one is started, but to ask them to be 
initiative jsnd raise a large amount is indeed a very large order. 

Continuing the speaker said, ** I earnestly hope that the proceedings 
of this conference will impress upon the Government the urgent necessity of 
including the initial cost and recurring expenses of a university in a lump sum 
grant as part of the initial cost of the formation of the province, or, so fix 
the subvention to Orissa that the establishment and upkeep of the Univer- 
sity is provided for therein. It is our duty as the representatives of the 
people of Orissa to place our case for an increased subvention on the basis 
of having a university and High Court from the very beginning before Sir 
Otto Niemeyer who has been entrusted with the task of enquiring into the 
financial position of the provinces and the centre and for recommending 
suitable adjustments.” 

BefeiTing to the criticism that Orissa does not require a University 
because of the deficit nature of its finances, the Baja observed. '*it is not a 
mere question of money. It is a national need in the satisfaction of which 
the considerations of finances should, at all events be subordinated.” He 
then Cited the example of Assam ”which is perhaps financially worse than 
Orissa can ever be. ' * The Government of Assam at first discouraged the 
idea of a separate university for that province and now at last they were 
forced to accept the resolution of the Legislative Council and appoint an 
expert to draft a scheme to be placed before Sir Otto Niemeyer. When 
Assam can have a university, he did not see any reason why Orissa should 
not have one of its own. 

The conference then appointed an influential sub-committee to draft a 
acheme for a separate university, and to represent to the Governmenis con- 
cerned and give evidence before Sir Otto Niemeyer about this essential 
and primary need of the new Orissa province. 

Nsv OrieBtatlOD In Edneation. 

Mr. B. Bamcbandra Bao, m.a., l.t., Principal, Hindu College, Guntur, 
writes : 

Education has a twofold function to perform. It should not only 
bring about a nice adjustment of the individual to his environment but 
secure a fuller growth of his intellectual, moral, and spiritual faculties. 
The former is mutable in scope and content as human societies evolve 
new aspirations and conditions of life from time to time. The latter is 
almost static as it addresses itself to the eternal verities of life. The indivi- 
dual’s environment is partly national and partly ii^emational and this has 
been varying from time to time. Accordingly the content and method of 
education employed to secure adjustment of the individual to his environ- 
ment have been undergoing revolutionary changes. The World-war of 
1014 has completely changed the world ethos and has induced a new 
outlook in education. Thinkers like H. G. Wells are preaching a new 
ideology in education which is intended to impress upon the young, placid 
minds of scholars that this world is the heritage of man and that every 
race or nation while manifesting its own individual excellences in thought 
end art should realise that all races and nations have tteir own oontriDU- 
tiona to offer for the common happiness of mankind and briM about with 
the procession of the suns, the Parliament of man and the Federation of 
the world. H. G. Wells propounds the new Ideology in Education in his 
bocdi* ** The Wofeir* Wealth ai^ Happiness of tlsakind and thus 
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its tl^ faoets. “ First there is the idea of man’s history as one wliolaux 
A child has to be guarded against early infection by pioturesQUc, fdga* '* 
and Bhort-sighted national traditions. The effectual ezoroisni for that irart^ 
of thing is the plain, straightforward teaching of human history as ‘ oQe 
progressive adventure in which all races have helped and all have sinneil . 
Picture, book, story and lecture, cinema and school museum must/ 
converge upon the rational presentation of man's collective life. And 
secondly, the citizen of the world must have a sound conception of the 
evolution of life and. its nature, that is, he must have learnt elementary 
.biology thoroughly. Thirdly, he must learn geography and econonotic 
layout of the world as one co-operative field of enterprise. These are the 
three pillars of a modem ideology, the three branches of Imowledge which.- 
constitute the * New Education.' This is the essential instructional 
material for a modem World Vision. All the rest is training and 
equipment." 

Such an ideology should permeate every stage of educational ascent, 
elementary, secondary and collegiate. While each stage may be complete 
in itself fulfilling a well-defined purpose it should undoubtedly serve as a 
stepping stone to the next higher. The present system of education, while 
it has merits many and varied, has served to disaffiliate the placid minds 
of the pupils from what is best in Indian thought and culture and induce 
a narrow outlook on life. 


Sir Patrick Ocddes* Educational Advice. 

Mr. P. L. Boar whileanm paying a tribute to the memory of Prof, 
Qeddes, the Scottish biologist, cily-planner and sociologist and Darwin's 
favourite pupil, says in The Commonweal: 

Professor Gpddes had three children, but unlike Bousseau be accepted 
the task of bringing them up himself. He regarded the tendency to let 
nursery school and kindergarten assume all responsibility for the young as 
evidence of the increasing uselessness of the American home. He firmly 
believed that in any nation in any age the home has inevitably the first 
duty and the first privilege in education. 

He wanted them to grow up with a first-hand, accurate knowledge of 
the world's of nature and of man; he wanted them to develop an unspoiled 
appreciation of life in all its manifestations, in the laws and beauty of the 
physical universe, in the human mind, in whatever lay beyond and above. 
Consequently, he replaced the elementary instruction of the three B's vnth 
a procedure which he called the three H's. 

First, the heart. By this he meant that the first approach to learning 
should be through the emotions ; for example, the affection and ^ interest 
which are so vital as a baby learns to talk. Likewise he put the child's first 
contacts with environment on an emotional basis ; from physical enjoyment 
of fresh air and sunshine to simple wonder and delight at the beauty of 
nature. 

Next came the band. As his children grew older Professor Qeddes 
led them into physical experience with the world around their home. 
From mere toddling in the gardens they came to perform task of cultivation 
while their play expanded into more and more systematic explorations of 
the sURDunaing oountryside. By way of introduction to the wond w 
mechanics and trades they made boxes, not only to increase manuil 
skill but to contrive some useful object. 

* ^ tbvd St tku ha^ CMdei Always olvatM-^-Kla PVMw 
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in. his own family— that the natural result of emotional experienoes* of 
whole-hearted work and play, was tremendous mental activity. 

The significance of their trainiog, as I see it is this. Public instruo* 
tion in every country, whether of 1900 or 1950, is satisfied if pupils can 
spell *'olive tree’* or any other word correctly. Yet it cares nothing about 
those vital experiences which Geddes gave his children. They could spell 
’’olive tree” but they also knew what such a tree was biologically, bistori- 
oally and in spiritual significance. They knew why it was the symbol of 
peace, of agricultural prosperity, and incidentally they learned much of 
Mediterranean geography, history and culture. 


Sssfst sf Tme Edosalion. 

The Bt. Hon’ble Lord Eustace Percy says : 

My business is to talk about Freedom from the point of view of 
education. My trouble is that as I set out to do this I have an uncom- 
fortable feeling. I feel I am going to be an intolerable prig. 

Freedom is like air. It is necessary to human life. But imagine a 
bed-ridden man. He has to live in one stuffy room. I visit him and 
explain what a blessing the air is to him. His reply is : ’A blessing ? 
Compare me with yourself who can walk where you will, on the mountain 
tops or in the valleys. It is you that enjoy the air, not me.’ Gan I be 
prig enough to reply : ’You do not know your blessings and you exaggerate 
mine. We both breathe about the same quantity of air every minute, and 
the air of the House of Commons is, if anything, worse than the air of 
your room. Be thankful you can breathe at all 1 ’ Would he not tell me 
to go to — ^tbe House of Commons ? 

Freedom in education is rather like that. The question is : how are 
we to train children iu order that they may be free men and women? 
And the first answer, to my mind, is that parents must be free to entrust 
the education of their child to any teacher who, they think, can do him 
good. And the teacher must be free to teach the child as he thinks best. 
In other words, free choice of school for the parent; freedom of thought 
and action for the teacher. These are the principles which we recognise 
in this country. Our law require only that every child between the ages 
of five and fourteen shall receive efficient instruction in reading, writing 
and arithmetic. Provided this minimum h satisfied, any man or woman 
can teach anything to any child in any school to which the child’s parents 
may send him. 

But more than nine-tenths of the parents of his country have, in 
practice* no choice but to send their children between these ages to the 
public elementary school. In rural districts, this usually means no choice 
school at all; m towns it means at best a choice between one Council 
school and one Church school. And this choice is being narrowed as our 
educational system becomes better organised. How easily may tl|ese 
pmnts Mk ; • What good is your pretty principle of freedom to me? ' How 
dififioiilt it is for me to reply : ' Look at Germany, .and thunk God on your 
knees lor your freedom.’ 

And yet it is true. The very fact that wo recognise the principle 
free choice and free teachi^ affects the whole character of our achoola. 
The parent may in practice be tied to one school, but for that vety, 
reaeoA the teacher feels instinctively that he must a^pt himself to the 
parent, and the local authority and the aohool managers feel instinottvelK 
tihlA th^ most leave the teacher free to do se* T. nwiit nrt iiftigit|rr^-t.L 
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state Bcbools, here as elsewhere* are always in danger of hardening into 
official maohmes. We have to he daily on our guard against this tendency, 
but we shall only be on guard against it if we realise the vidue of the 
freedom which* in spite of appearances, we do really enjoy. 

My first conclusion, therefore, is that we should hesitate long befctfe 
we limit in any way the freedooi of any man (or woman) to earn a living 
by running a school and teaching in it according to his (or her) best 
judgment. Such freedom may teem to benefit the rich more than the poor 
and therefore to accentuate inequality between social classes; but let ue 
remember that when the German Bepublio tried to force ^1 German 
children into the same primary school it prepared the way for Hitler. 

But of course, this is only the first step along the road of freedom 
in education. This vital question remains : how is any school to teach 
men to be free? There are, I think, no answers. The school can, in one 
measure at least, teach a man to work for himself and to think for 
himself. 

Work for himself ? Again, this seems at first sight a mockery. In 
the modern world it seems to be tbc one thing that few men can hope to 
do. A century ago, in the early years of the industrial revolution* 
Samuel Smiles and others preached to the world the doctrine of self-help, 
but in fact, the industrial revolution seems to have made it impossible for 
any man to help himself. In order that he may work at all, thousands of 
pounds of capital must be brought together, and work of manufacture 
must be split up among large groups of men under the control of the 
owners of the capital. It docs not matter much, fcr this purpose, who 
owns the capital : whether the State owns it or a joint-stock company, 
the fact remains that a man is dependent on his fellow-men and on his 
employer for the chance of earning his livelihood. And, in this respect, 
apart from one or two professions, like the law or medicine, the better- 
to-do members •of the community are not much better off. The State 
servant, whether civil or military, is not much more independent, some- 
times he is not much more secure in his employment, for navies and 
armies get axed. Commercial offices are hardly less highly orgam'sed than 
factories. In these circumstances, what use is it to talk of a man work- 
ing for himself. 



. TOENNIES AND THE NEW SOCIOLOGY 

Sociology is much too popular a category in present-day world-culture. 
Unluckily, however, this category has as maay contents as there are socio- 
logists. And Id is very interesting that the category was unknown until 
1842 when Comte used it in his Coura de Philoaophie Poaitive^ Vol. IV. 
Up till then he bad been using in stead the categov^y **phyaique aociale ** 
(social physics). But in view of the fact that the Belgian statistician 
Quetelet employed it to describe the researches in anthropology and demo- 
graphy Comte considered it prudent to replace it by a new word, socio- 
logy/’ 

But since Comte’s days the subject matter of sociology has changed 
so much and so often with researchers that today it is almost impossible 
to describe what this discipline is and what this is not. For instance, the 
’’classical sociologists,” Comte, Spencer and SebaefHe. three of the founders 
of this scieoce, however much they differ in methods and messages, beLng 
to what Carli ia Le Teorie Sociologiche (Padua, 1925) calls the hUtoricu- 
encyclopaedic school. They seek to explain history, point out the processes 
of evolution, and suggest the future lines of advance. On the other hand, 
the founders of ’’new sociology,” Toeonies, Tarde, Durkheim and Simmel, 
for example, among the contiaentals are interested in the analysis of forces, 
facts, groups and relations. The American and British sociologists like 
Small, Boss, MacDougall, Wallas, Cooley, Ellwood, etc., belong to this 
class which is generally known as the school of ” analytical ” or ” formal ” 
sociology.^ The first or the classical school may also be aptly described as 
culture-sociology . 

To understand a bit of this diversity in the concepts of sociology let us 
take Toennies, whom v. Wiese calls the pioneer of contemporary German 
sociology. In 1887 Toeonies published his Oemeinachaft und Geaellachaft 
(Community and Society). ^ A student of classical^ encyclopaedic, historical 
or cultural sociology would perhaps hardly recognize any sociology in 
Toennies’s work. Here we are introduced to an examination of all those 
human connections or relations with one another which are cementing forces 
and to the conclusion that they fail inevitably into two groups. First, they 
are derived from the ’’natural,” ’’instinctive” and allied activities of 
man. In contrast with such activities can be discovered, secondly, those 
which are due to the ” artificial ” attempts to pursue or serve some ends 
although the natural feelings may be opposed to such activities. The 
” community ” is based on the natural, the ” society ” ' on the artificial 
cementing bonds. There is privacy, personal intimacy in the community. 
In the society, on the other hand, the predominant atmosphere is that of 
business, law, public life.^ This distinction between natural and artificial 
group-persons, between feeling and intellect among social force-', is but one 
of the many new topics with which this science has been enriched in recent 
years. But, on the other hand, the encyclopaedic, historical, evolutionary 
or cultural sociology has not all disappeared. 

Bbnoy Kumar Sabkab 

t L. von Wiese, Soahtogia (Berlin 1981), pp. 45-49, 109. 
s a. Bichsrd, Le SoaUlogta QMrala (Peris 1912), pp. 21-82. 

; l Bampf, Vonrein-fonneler so typologisoh-empirisober Bosiologie ” in SahmoUata 
/i«f»ieb,Liipiig,]«M. 
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THB AOBB OF INTBLLIOBNOB FBOH COIITB TO BBUN80HTIOO 

Three large " mental stages " oharaoterize, according to Comte, as is 
well Imown, the "functional” evoluticm of mankind. The first is the 
" theological " stage represented by fetishism, polytheism, monotheism, 
etc. The second stage is known to be " metaphysical." The third is the 
" positive stsge " and is the " age " of spei'iality and of generality, ^e 
theological stage is described as being dominated by ** warriors," th^ 
metaphysical by legists and " jurisconsults " : while the " scholars " lord 
it over, so to say, in the itat pontij. The reign of " imagination " Is 
supposed to be the obaracteristio of the theological stage, that of ‘‘ reason " 
of the metaphysical, and finally, the 6tai poaitif is marked by the reign of 
"experience." In Comte's judgment humanity has been marching 
towards a stage in which positive knowledge or scientific experience is 
dominant. 

It is simply the Comtian association of scholarly brains, exact know- 
ledge, experience or experiment, generalization, specialization, science as 
antithesis of religion, etc., with positivism that it may be reasonable to 
accept in a general manner. But Comte’s analysis of the " mental 
stages " in evolution or " ages " of the human mind is hardly tenable. It 
cannot be accepted as no objective exhibition of the dynamics of culture- 
history. For, it is not possible to demonstrate any stage in which reason 
rules to the exclusion of imagination or experience, imagination to the exclu- 
sion of experience or reason, and experience to the exclusion of the other 
two. Nor is it demonstrable anthropologically or psychologically that 
imagination belongs to the primitive mind and precedes ratiocination or 
oonsrete experience. 

According to Worms, ’ the "intellectual " or "scientific " interpreta- 
tion of historys as presented by Comte, is as fallacious as the " economic " 
interpretation of Marx. Further, it is to be observed that primitive mind 
instead of being imaginative is strictly speaking very concrete and realistic. 

Brunsebvigg in Lcs Ages de Vlntelligence comes to the same view as 
that of Worms. In his analysis the primitive is, like the child, a "realist 
without reserve " and without second thought and adheres with entire 
faith to an object which occupies his mind. But this objectivity or realism 
is not to be understood in the modern sense, as L6vy-Bruhi makes it clear 
in La UentaliU Primitive. It is devoid of discrimination, judgment and 
criticism. The realism of the primitive mind is, in one word, " pre- 
critical " or " pre-logical." * 


Bbmoy Kumar Sabxab 


1 La Soeiologie (Paris 1026), pp. BO’S!, 117-118. 

* Branachvigg, Let Aget de Vltitelligence (Paris 1081), pp. 18-93. 
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A Book of English Verse for Sonth African Readers, compiled and 
edited by W. S. Mackie. Published by Macmillan & Co., pp. IW. 

This is an anthulogy of short poems, setectcd from the whole range of 
English Literature. It leaves out many of the best specimens of English 
poetry and the compiler tries to justify the omission on the ground that " a 
new anthology must have some freshness of selection." It, however, 
includes translations of a few Old English lyrics and Middle English poems. 
Though n..t voluminous, the compilation thus attempts to illustrate the 
*' range and variety " of shorter English poems 

The arrangement of the poems is, as the Preface states, according to 
theme. This is interesting and useful in one sense. Poems on the same 
topic by different authors, when put side by side, show pointedly the differ- 
ence between their outlooks and methods of treatment. Beference may be 
made to Keats’s Ode to Melancholy and Shelley’s Hemembrance, as well as 
to Wilfred Owen’s Du ice et Decorum Est and Sorley’s Marching Men in the 
present Collection. The Table of Contents, however, should have indicated 
the method of arrangement followed and the titles of the poems should have 
been grouped in it under the heads suggesting the topics — Poetry, Romance. 
Love, Death, etc. In the body of the book too, a separate section should 
have been given to the poems on each of the different themes. 

As the title of the collection might be misinterpreted, the compiler 
explains why he calls it A Brok of English Verse for South African Readers. 
Ordinary anthologies of English verse are not, according to him, altogether 
suitable for South African youths who have just coimenced the study of 
English Literature, for they naturally '’include many poems so characterisri- 
cally English in sentiment, scenery or allusion that they merely bewilder 
Young South African readers.’’ He has, therefore, included in this collection 
"poems that are easy to understand, and that require only a little knowledge 
and the exercise of a little imagination in order to be appreciated." besides a 
number of poems upon South Africa and some of the best poems written in 
English by South Africans Undoubtedly, the compiler has earned the 
gratitude of the young learner of South Africa whose difficulties have been 
amply met in the book, whatever might be its value to the general reader. 
One only wishes that the principles of selection here fcilowed were kept 
clearly in view by scholars who prepare antbohigies meant to be used in 
Indian schools and colleges. 

Poems by the South African authors are, however, the speciality of 
the book That vast, unexplored and mysterious land looms large in the 
reader’s mind as he goes through these few pieces. It is difficult to express 
what South Africa stands for, what its attraction is, what it whispers in silent 
tones to the wondering traveller or what secrets it promises to unroll to the 
enthuaiastio explorer — 

To moD In far dd oitaei, seanoi^ the oorioos chart, 

Mn voioo would aonnd at midnight, like nmaio In the heart ; 

Acfoii tiio*WffiiUed paichment a glory teemed to fall, 

Aad pagiiiitapaaa liko ahapaa of gliMa along the pieloied wall. 
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^ led the sule of Idibon bejoxid the Afrio eboie, 

Wionisg e world of wonder by eeas unknown before; 

Sbe watehed the sturdy Oepiaint of Bolland’e India fleet 
Planting their poet on that grim ooaat where the two ooeans meet. 


We Mek her by the valley ; the moves upon the height : 

The rainbow stands athwart ns to blind her from our sight. 

Along the sea-bonnd bastion her steps are hid in spray* 

And tboogh we dream, with morning gleam the lustre dies away. 


The difference between the English countryside and the vast stretches 
of land in South Africa are patent. The quiet beauty and peaceful atmos* 
phere of the one are to be contrasted with the “ throbbing of African air,” 
the glare of the sun and the sand. Vastness of dimension is one of the 
characteristics of things African. The mountains are colossal, the rivers 
shoreless, the trees gigantic and forests unending. Beside .them man sinks 
into insignificance and traces of human civilisation are lost in the magnitude 
of the natural objects. The result is that a wild beauty seems to amaze the 
visitor and to the roar of the lion, the flashing scales of the python, the 
savage sparkle in the eyes of the panther, the moaning of the midnight wind 
and the thunder of the cascade make their contributions. Nature does not 
refresh or heal man’s spirit but is thrilled with a savage energy which 
kindles in man a lust of adventuro, the desire to conquer* exploit and 
dominate* Sings William Hamilton — 


I have seen the cliffs of Dover 
And the White Horse on the hill ; 

, I have walked the lanes, a rover ; 

1 have dreamed besides the rill : 

I have knovm the Selds awaking 
To the gentle touch of spring : 

The joy of morning breaking. 

And the peace your twilights bring. 

But I long for a sight of the pines and the blue shadows nnder; 

For the aweet-emelling gums, and throbbing of African air ; 

For the sun and the sand, and the sound of the surf's ceaseless thunder 
The height, and the breadth and the depth, and the nakedness there. 


- I pine for the roar of the lion on the edge of the clearing ; 

For the rustle of grass snake, the bird's flashing wing on the heath ; 

For the sun-shrivelled peaks of the mountains to blue heaven naring : 
The limitless outlook, the space, and the freedom beneath. 

(The Song of an Bzile.) 


The compiler deserves congratulations for the selection and the inolusion of 
poems by South African authors. The explanatory Notes will be helpful 
Uke the Glossary to students. Mention should also be made of the Index to 
First lines. 


MoHnnMOHAH BfiAmoBanMx 


14 
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Report on the Bihar Earthquake, by W. B. Brett, o.i.b., i.o.8.. 
Relief Commissioner, Bihsr and Orissa. Published by the Superintendent, 
Government Printing, Bihar and Orissa, Patna, 1086. Price Be. 1-12 as. 

This is the B. A 0. Govemmant report " on the Bihar Earthquake and 
on the measures taken in consequence thereof up to the 81st December, 1984.” 
It is a comprehensive document, oarefully going over the grounds, the area 
affected with a detailed description of the damage done, and the measures 
adopted by the Govonment to repair it as far as possible. There are beauti* 
ful maps and illustrations and the reader will be successful in forming an 
estimate of tbe terrible devastation. In this respect there is no doubt it 
will do credit to the list of official publications in wffioh it is included. Tbe 
balance sheet of His Excellency the Viceroy’s Earthquake Belief Fund, 
B. A 0. Branch, will be much appreciated. 

One feels disappointed, however, in finding no mention of Pandit 
Jawaharlai Nehru in Chapter XX when the work of the different Belief 
Societies is detailed. Pandit Jawaharlai, spade in hand, stood as a symbol 
of self-belp in tbe task of national reconstruction tbe importance of which 
can hardly be exaggerated. He certainly deserved an honourable mention in 
this connection and it would not have affected in tbe least the ofl^ial 
contribution to the earthquake relief. 

House construction after the quake has been a problem and the report 
deals with it in Chapters XVII and XVIH. The subject has been treated 
scientifically and in detail in a book. Earthquake and Derign of Structure, 
by Mr. J. Baksi, an Engineer in tbe service of the Government. It is 
strictly important for the Government to attend to this item, and though we 
may not hope to reconstruct as successfully asthe Japanese, their lines of 
work may give us the cue for useful schemes both as regards bouse>building 
and town-planningf 


PuZABAirjAK SbR 
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In Praise of Idleness and Other Essays by Bertrand Buseel, 
La. Or. 6vo. 7$. 6d. 

Bertrand Bussell is always provocative, and usually very witty. This 
oolleotion of essays gives him plenty of scope for using his particular gifts. 
In Praise of Idleness. How we shall all enjoy reading this I How satistao- 
tory it will be to have, at Uut, a really brilliant defence of what at the 
bottom of our hearts moat of us cannot help regarding as a vice, though a 
pleasant one I Other subjects treated here are “ Useless Knowledge,” ” The 
Modern Midas,” “Why is Modern Youth Cynical ?” “Man Versus 
Insects,” “Stoicism and Mental Health,” “On Comets,” and “What is 
the Soul ? ” Merely to read the list of these titles whets our appetites. 
What, for instance, has Bertrand Bussell to say on “ Stoicism and Mental 
Health ? ” Does he believe in Stoicism, or is he of the opinion that it 
leads to insanity, and that our one safeguard is to cry out when we are 
hurt ? But whatever are the views he expresses, they will certainly be 
unexpected, original and exciting. This is indeed a book that all intelligent 
people will look forward to eagerly. 

African Ncdio Art edited by James Johnson Sweeney, Or. 4to. 128. 6d. 

The artistic importance of African Negro art was discovered thirty years 
ago by modem painters in Paris and Dresden. Students, collectors, and 
art museums have followed the artists’ pioneer enthusiasm. This volume 
contains one hundred pistes reproducing sculptured figures and ceremonial 
masks in wood, bronze, and ivory; descriptions of six hundred works of art 
and an introduction by the director of the exhibition. 

Bcnaid Bosanquet and His Friends edited by Professor J. H. Muir- 
head. Demy Qvo. I2a. Qd. 

“ Dr. Muirheod’s oolleotion of the letters written by Bernard Bosan- 
quet to his friends ... is a welcome supplement to our knowledge of him... 
In Bosanquet’s correspondence there is the same serenity of spiritual posse, 
the same tranquillity in facing a host of contradictions and assailing doubts 
that we find in his books.” — Times Literary Supplement. 

Diaraall, QIaditona and the Eastern Qaestlon by Professor B. W. 
Seton-Watson, d.utt., ph.d., r.B.A. With Illustrations and Map. Svo. 
258. net. 

During the seventies British public opinion was roused to fever heat 
over the Eastern Question: the nation as a whole, and many private 
families, were divided between Bussopbiles and Turoophiles, and were 
more than once within an ace of war with Bussia. Brilliant sidelights 
have been thrown upon rthis' controversy in the biographies of Disraeli and 
Salisbury : but this book contains the fij^ attempt to place all the charac- 
ters concerned in their true perspective. Thus instead of a single “ stw ” 
dwarfing all the others, the centre of the stage is occupied by five prii^pal 
figures— Disraeli, Derby, Salisbury, Gladstone and the Queen — while at 
their side stand the sovereigns, foreign ministers, and ambassadors of 
Euttm, the leadw^ of the Liberal Opposition, and the makers of press 
opin^ 
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It may be claimed that the book throws entirely new light upon the 
policy of Disraeli and Derby, upon the role of Layard at Constantinople, 
and of the Liberal Opposition at home, upon the Cyprus Convention, and 
the settlement of Berlin. 

a 

The Two Souroes of Morality and Religion by Professor Henri 
Bergson. English translation by B. Ashley Audra and Gloudesley Brereton, 
with the assistance of W. Horsfall Carter. &vo. lOs. net. 

The bold and original philosophy first outlined in Creative Evolution 
has sinoe been confirmed by a host of biological experiments. It has also, 
incidentally, exercised a direct influence on many of the best-known writers 
and thinkers of our generation. In his new book, which is the fruit of a 
life's work, M. Henri Bergson directs us once again to the spectacle of the 
interplay of instinct and intelligence, each of these two forms of conscious- 
ness playing its appointed part in the formation of social morality and 
what he calls static religion. But he shows us too that the true signi- 
ficance of both morality and religion can only be apprehended by that 
intuitive sense which is the special property of Life itself : for ** all morality 
is in essence biological." 

After a masterly exposition of the nature of obligation and the founda- 
tions of morality the author describes in their distinctive functions static 
and dynamic religion, the word being used not of any dogma or meta- 
physical attributes but in a frankly mystical sense. And he concludes 
with a remarkable apergu of the essential link between mysticism, with its 
appeal heavenwards, and our mechanical- civilisation. The reader will find 
in The Two Sources of Morality and Religion not merely stimulating but 
really exciting adventures in the realm of thought ; be will also come across 
the shrewdest of commentaries on our present discontents, on the senti- 
ment of patriotism proper to the closed society and the dream of an all- 
embracing humanity peculiar to the saints and sages of 'every generation, 
the bearing of this fundamental difference on the problem of war, etc. 
That the philosopher of Movement and Feeling should conclude with a plea 
for asceticism and a science of the spirit as the necessary counterpart to 
centuries of material "progress " is not the least piquant feature of a truly 
epoch-making book. 

ClYlllsatlon and the Growth of Law by William A. Bobson, ph.d., 
fi.sc. {Econ.)t author of ** Justice and Administrative Law/’ etc. 8vo, 

This book is a sketch of the relations between people’s ideas about the 
Universe and the institutions of law and government. It covers ancient and 
modem times, and deals with both civilised and primitive communities. 

Dr. Bobson shows the way in which law and the institutions of govern- 
ment have been influenced successively by magic, superstition, religion and 
science; and how law has in its turn influenced these great forces. There 
are three parts. 

The treatment is realistic throughout. It definitely avoids the meta- 
physical or abstract philosophical approach. It jg a border-line study be- 
tween Law and the other social sciences. It is a book not only for the 
specialist m law, politics, or sociology, but also for the intelligent general 
reader. 




The -LaTe Dr. J. N. MAITRA. M.B. 




IHe. La'if. Captain J- N. BANERJEA, 
Bakrisierap-Law 




, .X^- 3^^ Itan Okandrs Oko$k.—U. Tk» LaU Otmtaim 

J.N. Ban»TiM.~-in. Tk» Late Dr. J. N. Maitra.—I7. Tke LaU Prof, 
Stnam Ltn,—7. Slepkanoi Nirmalendu Okoek Lecturer for 19M-97.— 
71. Adkarekaadra Modkeriee Leeturer in Seienee, IMS.] 


I. Thb Latb Bai Sahbb Isam Chamdba Qhosr 

We mourn the death of Bai Sabeb lean Chandra Ghosh, M.A., s 
veteran educationist, who, though not directly connected with this 
University, had many a link of association with it. A brilliant 
alumnus of the University, Bai Sabeb Isan Chandra Obodi, 
who died at the ripe old age of seventy-five, had a distinguished career, 
first as a journalist in the early eighties of the last century, and then 
as a teacher and educationist. He was a self-made man and rose to 
eminence by dint of industry, single-handed in life. He made his 
mark as Head Master of Hare School, Calcutta, having previously 
served with great success the Government Education Department as 
an Inspecting*Officer and as Assistant Director of Public Instruction, 
being the first Bengali to bold that appointment. 

A man of versatile ability and varied interests, the late Bai 
Sabeb made a distinct contribution to Bengali Literature by his 
valuable translation into the Vernacular of the entire corpus of the 
Pali J&takas, which will ever be cherished as bis magnum opus. A 
prolific writer of informative works on History and Literature, he did 
not confine his knowledge within the bounds of bis country but, lUie 
a true scholar, he dived deep into the works of Thucydides, Xenqphon, 
Tacitus and a host of luminaries of other climes. With a definite 
academic learning he possessed also a keen business sense and had the 
singular good fortune, so uncommon to scholars, of knowing what suffi- 
ciency means in this work-a-day world. A philanthropist in the true 
sense of the term, be never advertised bis charities. Among the many 
institutions to which he made endowments are, to mention onl^ a 
few, the Pasteur Institute at Easauli and the Tuberculosis Hospitid 
atJadavpur. His life will be a beacon light to many a toiler in the 
difficolt of Knowledge. 
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We diall always cherish his memory with Teneration, — a memory 
which his worthy son. Professor Fraphulla Chandra Ghosh has already 
taken steps to perpetuate by the endowment of a Translation Fund in 
this University. 


• • • 

II. Thb Late Caft. J. N. Baebrjba 

We deeply regret to announce the death at the ripe old age of 
seventy-six of Captain Jitendra Nath Bsnerjea, a Fellow of this Uni- 
versity and a redoubtable champion of physical culture in this country. 

By the death of Captain Banerjea, Bengal has lost an apostle of 
physical regeneration. At a time when we hardly possessed any 
organisation for physical culture, be it was who first preached the 
inspiring message of physical regeneration even as his elder brother, 
the great Surendranath, was thundering his message of nationalism 
in this country. A man of Herculean strength and vigour, he had not 
only made a name for himself during his stay in England where he 
had been in early youth to qualify as a Barrister-at^Law, but also 
raised the reputation of his country which had hitherto been known 
to Europeans as a land of helpless weaklings. On bis return 
from England he worked hard to enthuse bis countrymen with his 
own spirit and subsequently found his labour crowned with success. 
The generation of sturdy Bengalees that we now find around us 
has grown no doubt by a thorough assimilation of the principles of 
physical culture inculcated by this gallant son of Bengal half a 
century ago. There is no institution of physical training in Bengal 
with which Captain Banerjea was not connected directly or indirectly. 
His donations in the cause of physical culture knew no bounds. 

In 1906 he had enrolled himself as a Private in /the Presidency 
Volunteer Rifle Battalion and was successively promoted to the ranks of 
Lance Corporal, Sergeant and Captain, and be was the only Indian to 
enjoy that honour. He fought hurd for the Indianisation of the Army. 
He was President of the Ripon College Council, having previously 
served asa Lecturer for several years at the Ripon Law College, 
Calcutta. 


Captain fianwjea died a bachelor. 
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III. Thb Lath Db. J. N. Maxtba ' ^ 

. . ' ” A. 

The news of the death of Dr. Jatindra Nath Maitca, MJi>, 
at the oompuratively early age of 66 has come as a great shock to tiiis' 
University* He was a Fellow of the University daring the yeora 
1922-27 and again from 1932 till his death. He had also served as a 
jnember of the Syndicate some time ago. 

The late Dr. Maitra, who was a self-made man, had distingnished 
himself as an eye-specialist and as a Councillor of the Calcutta Corpo- 
ration. He was a man of varied interests and was connected with 
many an institution run on humanitarian lines. His charity was un- 
bounded. As a public man and philanthropist he will be remembered 
for a long time to come. We deeply mourn his loss. 

• • • 

IV. The Latb Professob Stlvain Lfivi 

As we write comes the stunning news of the death of Professor 
Sylvain L^vi. With his death has passed away the last great figure 
in the field of Indology. 

Born in Paris in 1863, the late Professor Ldvi was appointed 
teacher of Sanskrit in the Sorbone at the early age of 24. He 
was raised to the post of Professor of Sanskrit in the College de 
France in 1894, a unique position which he held for the last forty-one 
years. He carried on the glorious traditions of Engine Bumouf and. 
Abel Bergaigne for nearly half a century. His career was lurilliantiy 
inaugurated in 1888 with the publication of Thedtre hidient a book still 
unsurpassed, and it was full of intense activity in various domains of 
Indology,— Indian history, geography, religion, philosophy, literature, 
philology, and so forth. He alone aftw Burnouf had realised that tire 
problems of Indian history cannot be properly treated with the hdp of 
Indian materials only. Thus be came to specialise in Tibetan, Chinese 
and some of the ancient languages of Central Asia and discovered the 
forgotten Eoeohan language from the documents brought from Central 
Asia by Professor Fdliot.' He was entrusted with a scientific mission 
to the East in 1887-98, vinted India, stayed in Nepal for the study of 
the antiquities of that country, and went to Indo-Cbina, China and 
Japan. The outcome of tiiiis mission was the publication oi hu 
famous Le Nepal in three vdnmes and various other works, fie wd 
Bononop EhUow of the Boyal Ariatio Society, of the Amulett 
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Society, President of the SoeiitS Aaiatique, Member of the Inaiitui de 
France, and President of the Association de Vamis de V orient. 

As early, as 1914 be was invited by the Calcutta University to 
deliver Readership lectures, but on account of the breaking out of 
the War he was unable to accept the invitation. At the request of 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore be came to India for the second time in 
1921, delivered lectures in the Vi^vabharatl, and being then invited 
by the Calcutta University delivered his Readership lectures. It 
was at this time that the Calcutta University honoured him by con* 
ferring on him the Honorary Degree of D.Litt. In the same 
year he presided over the second session of the All-India Oriental 
Conference, held under the auspices of this University. Before 
returning to France he visited Nepal, Indo-Cbina, China and 
Japan. In 1926 he was deputed by the French Government to lay 
the foundation of the Maison Franco- Japonaise in Tokyo, and organise 
a school of combined research work. The first signal service done by 
this Institution is the publication of the Buddhist Encyclopaedia 
called Hobogirin under the joint editorship of Profs. Ldvi and Taka- 
kusu. He visited India for the last time in 1929 on bis way back 
from Japan. 

His association with our University has been long, and he was no 
doubt one of our truest friends. In 1923 be wrote to ' Sir Asutosb : 
“ Allow me to tell you simply and frankly that though I bad only a 
few opportunities to meet you, I keep and cherish a deep impression of 
your powerful personality and that I follow with a loving admiration 
your noble struggle for the liberty of this University to which I am 
proud to belong and which as a real and not nominal university is 
entirely your work ’* (Cal. Rby., 1923, p. 652). On the death of Sir 
Asutosb he sent a letter to the University in which be requested 
the Vice-Chancellor to tell bis colleagues of the Cvalcutta University 
that their loss was bis loss and that their sorrow was his sorrow. 

The void which Professor Ldvi has left will be difficult to fill. 
We deeply mourn bis loss. 

V. SraFHAMOs Nirmalbndu Ghosh Lboiubbb fob 1936-87 

We understand that the Stephanos Nirmalendn Ghosh Lecture- 
ship for 1936-37 bes been offered to Sir Sarvepalli Badhakrishnan, kt., 
UJi., vjjaFr., Vioe-ChAiioelkH, Andhra University. Ilioogh engegidt 
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at the moment outside Bengal, Sir Sanrapalli is a member of our Senate 
and as such is regarded by this Oniversity as its own. Amongst philo* 
sophers, bis is a name to conjure with. If he accepts the invitation 
of this University, a great opportunity will be afforded to many for 
renewing old associations with a master mind and listening with profit 
to his discourses on Comparative Beligion, which cannot but be 
brilliant and edifying. 

• « • 

VI. Aohabch.4HOra Mooeebjee Lectobeb IK Science, 1935 

We are glad to announce that Professor Satyendranath Bose,M.A., 
of the Dacca University has been appointed Adharchandra Mookerjee 
Lecturer (in Science) for the year 1935. The subject chosen is 
“ Recent Developments in Nuclear Physics.” Professor Bose needs no 
introduction. Suffice it to say that amongst physicists his name is 
uttered in the same breath as that of Professor Linstein. His 
appointment is bound to give satisfaction to all lovers of Natural 
Science. 
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The Late Professor P. j. BRUHL, D.Sc.. 13.0., F.C.S.. F.G.S. 

F.A.S.B. 
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CALCUTTA REVIEW 

DECEMBER, 1935 


WAR AND WOMEN 

Madame Ellen H6bitf 

Seerttary, Th« Intemationat Committee for IndU, Oenota, 


lUHAT is the attitude of mankind to war ? Are there now more who 
” * support edifying, productive peace instead of destroying, killing 
SEArfare ? It does not seem so. All big nations are trained for war* 
fare. In Germany, Italy and Japan all endeavours for peace are sup* 
pressed. Those who do not want war are traitors to their country. 
.War is the national aim. 

In other countries they are still allowed to prefer peace. But 
there are no countries to be found who are not preparing for war. 
Some want it now, others want to wait, and those people who want 
it under no circumstances become fewer and fewer, except among the 
women. 

Women look differently upon war. They have always done so. 
The old outworn ideas about the field of honour, heroic deeds and 
decorations for bravery can be glorified for ever in the eyes of men. 
But women do not forget the other side. They see their hushands and 
sons maimed or dead. They see despair, privation, and a life of 
continuous toil, hunger and need for them and tiieir children. And 
they see how the field of honour grows and spreads so that it will 
soon encompass the whole earth. The field of honour is no longer 
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^ France) must be : ' For war, for the oYerthrow of Qerman fasoiem 

oonpled with opposition to the imperialist aims of the French 

government I ' ** But a bayonet cannot be pointed in more than one 
direction al a time. 

Whilst thus the great political labour parties have for the moment 
renounced international co-operation and no longer have the fight 
against war and fascism on their programme, the word ' war ’ having 
been robbed out, both women and intellectuals have underlined it. 

In Sweden for example a movement has been started : The 
women’s unarmed revolt against war. Its first move is directed 
towards protection from gas. Here it has taken op the only right 
standpoint on a humane basis : We will not be protected if all cannot 
be protected. “ If we save 50 out of a hundred we are plentifully 
rewarded for our trouble,” says the French General Superintendent 
for the protection of French land. But which 50 shall be rescued and 
which sacrificed ? War is the most palpable acknowledgement of the 
rights of the strong and the power of money. And ought those then 
who are opposed to both parties, recognise them when it is a matter of 
saving themselves ? So they let the poor and defenceless be sacrificed 
whilst the rich save themselves. 

The movement is to include all women who not only demand 
peace but also "another system for co-operation between peoples and 
something to replace the old form of defence which,” as the excellent 
Swedish paper for women ” Tidevarvet”. says, ” is not even in a 
position to defend itself.” 

The French intellectuals place themselves even more directly in 
opposition to the above-mentioned movement in the social democratic 
parties. In the appeal in their paper * Vigilance’ it says : Anti-fascism 
can never justify soy war. War is the final catastrophe we refuse 
once and for all to believe it to be unavoidable. .Only one form of 
anti-fascism exists, it is the international solidarity between the anti- 
fascists of every country. 

Men who want to protect their women and children have only 
one thing to do : prevent war. The medal for bravery that is worth 
getting ie not earnt by throwing bombs down upon other men, women, 
and children, but by opposing every government in one’s own country 
that is preparing for war. This requires more courage than obeying 
orders, for it means going against the stream, the muddy, contami- 
nating stream of fascism and nationalism. It means iw>i«g able to 
■land akoe and be strong. 



THE PROBLEM OF RURAL DEVELOPMENT 

Sir a. P. Patbo, e.o.i.e. 


I T is a Tory encouraging sign of the times that the improvement 
* and welfare of the rural population is receiving the earnest atten* 
tion of all provincial Governments in India. The pressure of popnlR* 
tion on the soil has become so great that it reached aUrming 
proportions in certain areas which could be relieved only by the 
practice of prudence and thrift on the part of the ryot and the 
village. Any form of external aid could only be supplementary to the 
spontaneous activity and genuine endeavour to raise their own 

level of living. The problem of rural development is not to be viewed 
as an isolated and special subject. Its operation includes the activi- 
ties of several departments of allied character. It is a comprehensive 
problem and experience and knowledge would suggest that no plan, 
as in an indo&trial country, could be worked within a fixed number of 
years. More important and vital than plans of development and 
assistance to the village is the creation of a sense of responsibility 
for the common well-being and a real desire to imbibe and appreciate 
the help for rural welfare. The object of such an endeavour should be 
to propose ways and means of assisting the creation of an environment 
and the advance of the village community towards a fuller life. For 
the proper realisation of which the activities of agriculture, irrigatioUt 
co-operative Public Health, Education and Industries depwtmrats 
should be co-ordinated, and progress in all these directions as an organic 
part of the village welfare should be maintained. Each separately 
has been [sroved to be ineffectual nor will any nsefnl purpose 
be served by emphasising the poverty of the village. 

Economic surveys of villages in South India and Faridpore have 
proved beyond all reasonable doubt that the average cultivator of a 
village has not enough to maintain himself throughout the year and 
to imj^ve his holding. A state of chronic indebtedness j^cevails 
in some oases dae to many causes of improvidence. A {vaotioi^ 
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programme -Bhould be kept in Tiew as a gnidanoe for advancing the 
material and moral prosperity of the villages. '* Boral Economics*’, 
poblished by me in 1919, a collection of essays contributed to the 
Press in 1916, and “Some South Indian Villages”, published under the 
supervision of Dr. Gilbert Slater, give a picture of village economics in 
this Province. “The Economic Life of a Bengal District” by Mr. J. C. 
Jack and ”A Deccan Village” sketched out by Dr. Harold Mann for the 
Bombay University describe the conditions of rural life and living in 
those areas. Decent publications in regard to the excellent work in 
Girgaon by indefatigable workers are well known. Another book by 
Mr. M. L. Darling from the Punjab, among others, states the problem 
and indicates the directions in which the solution of tbe vast problem 
lies. The report of tbe Agricultural Commission is a mine of infor- 
mation for practical guidance. Therefore, in view of the economic 
condition of the Indian village the vital question is bow best could it be 
rebuilt or reconstructed. 

AOBICOLTUIIB AND VILIAQB DPUFT 

That "great progress had been achieved by tbe agricultural de- 
partments cannot be denied but their influence has so far reached a 
very small fraction of the total area,” was the opinion Irecorded in tbe 
Agricultural Commission Report. Agricultural research is still in an 
elementary stage in spite of Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 
A great deal remains to be done to take the results of research to tbe 
village. It should be the main concern of the department to instruct 
the lines on which agriculture could be improved. The gradual 
deterioration of tbe soil is a factor which often escapes the casual 
observer and must be demonstrated in tbe village| to force the need 
for tbe use of fertilisers. Manorial treatment therefore the crying 
need of agriculture together with tbe improvement of live-stock. 
Demonstrations in and near the villages by willing workers of tbe 
department advance far to awaken interest in tbe ryot. Improved 
cultivation requires irrigation facilities and funds for eorrent purposes 
for purchase of more useful materials. Tbe construction of a well 
for irrigation purposes or drawing water from a reservoir or canal 
means capital outlay. Tbe natural source toe him is the village money* 
lender. OovernineDt provide necessary assistanee in tbe Land Im* 
provemmit Act of 1864, the Agricultural Loans Act and the Osnrions 
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Loans Act. In spite of these enactments the ryot will mortgage bit 
land to tile money-lender who may be tiie big ryot in the village Mil 
who will nltimately absorb the holding. 

The other day a very respectable ryot, hard-working and int^t 
gent, told me the story of his family which I believe to be true. He bed 
five and half acres of wet land eight acres of dry land of ordwAl^jr 
fertility. His family now consisted of 26 persons. As the yoonger 
members grew, the entire paddy produced from bis bolding was epn' 
Burned together with a portion of raggee raised on dry land and not 
enough was left for payment of kist or for paying interest on the loan 
raised. Some ten years ago the children were young and be bad no 
debts but as the family increased and they grew to be adults money 
was raised for their marriage and other ceremonies. Since then 
owing to the compound interest and the fall in prices the debt grew 
to be five thousand rupees. The holding could be sold for seven oc 
eight thousand rupees in the market. Litigation with the Sabukar 
absorbed more money ; rate of interest was heavy and exorbitant. 
There is no one to boy land or to help him out of the money-lenders. 
It was suggested that he might send out some of his sons to other 
districts to secure land for cultivation or to be workmen under a 
wealthy land-owner It was also suggested that he should seek the 
aid of the Land Mortgage Bank for long-term loan to repay the debt 
and also improve his holding. He expressed that it would not help 
him unless the interest does not exceed 5 per cent. He is faced 
with the situation that in a few years the holding may pass away 
from the family and even if he borrowed from other sources sutii as 
the Land Mortgage Bank, payable in instalments, be will not be able 
to practise thrift and reduce the family requirements to be able to 
repay the debt even in twenty years because according to him no 
balance will be left at the end of the years. On the other hand, 
if improved means of cultivation, easy communications and 
development of cottage industries and easy rates of interest not 
exceeding 5 per cent, are provided and encouraged, he may be able 
to supplement the family income by taking the produce to markets 
for direct sale and avoid the middleman or money-lender and utilise 
the spare time of the family iotoother occupations. To this end know- 
ledge and spread of elementary education is most essential for the 
ryot to be in a position to appreciate improved methods of agricnltors 
and co-operative credit. 
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RXTBAXi INDBBTBDNBS8 

There is much information available on Bnral Indebtedness. The 
reports of Co-operative societies and the Banking Enquiry Committee 
disclose the appalling state of indebtedness. The rural debt in this 
Province is said to be about Bs. 200 crores, and for the whole of India 
it is about Bs. 870*45 crores. The report of the Agricultural Com- 
mission notes that *' Legislative measures designed to deal with the 
problem of indebtedness have proved a comparative failure and hope 
that the salvation of the rural masses from their crushing burden o 
debts rests in the growth and spread of healthy and well -organised 
Co-operative movement based upon careful education and systematic 
training of the villagers themselves. Apart altogether from the ques- 
tion of debt, Co-operative credit provides the only satisfactory means 
of financing agriculture on sound lines. Thrift must be encouraged 
by any legitimate means for the savings of thrift form the best basis 
of the capital they require.” 

18 CO-OPERATIVE ORBDIT A WASTE ? 

It was interesting to read the articles under the beading “ Im- 
proving the Peasant” which appeared in the “Statesman” of Calcutta. 
A new light is thrown on the subject. They show the direction in 
which real work most be directed. The view that our present system 
of co-operative credit is a “waste and has not benefited the cultivator 
nor improved his material and moral condition” is based on the expe- 
rience of Mr. A. L. Darling in a Punjab village. The author’s 
experience in that province may be of general application to other 
provinces also, though the conditions vary in different provinces. The 
Co-operative credit system places the illiterate vilihger in a precarious 
position. There were many instances where the primary borrower 
was lured into the society by interested members to apply for a loan 
which never reached him nor would he be aware of it until an 
attachment warrant was actually executed. The spirit of co-operation 
most first be generated in the village. This is a material preliminary 
to the effectual operation of co-operative credit. Under the village 
Panchayat system of old, many village functions were common and 
were maintained by the villagers in groups and by turns. The im- 
provement and protection of drinking water in the village, repairs to 
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the Tillage tank, irrigation canals and maintenance of pasture Mid 
grazing grounds for cattle, the watch over crops against rarages of 
raids by hostile neighbours and wild animals, opening of pathways and 
lanes from village to village, these were some among otbos' of the 
common services of the village in which every one took part for Jcdttt 
welfare. The famous inscriptions of Uttaramallaru and Bhattiprole 
•summarised in the Epigraphical Reports of 1926, furnish valuable infor- 
mation. That joint system disappeared long ago and one villager has 
no concern with the other in the village welfare work. Unless this 
spirit of joint action and joint responsibility is awakened and developed 
by education and promotion of non-agricultural industry in the vicinity 
of the village, credit society by itself will not be a success on a large 
scale. 

A strong policy of co-operative credit is to be formulated ; real 
spirit must be created. The annual reports of Co-operative credit 
societies are instructive in the matter. The Government of Madras 
reviewing the Administration report of co-operative credit societies 
dated December 3, 1924, note that “in spite of the efforts referred to, 
however, there has been an increase in the percentage of balance to 
demand as shown in the statement ; Central Bank’s principal, from 
39'69 to 53’86 and interest current and arrears from 50*9 to 60*57. 
Agricultural Pieties from 67'09 to 70’28 and interest current and 
arrears from 125*13 to 134*19. The percentage of balance to demand 
under principal in the case of central banks increased considerably. 
The agricultural societies were in default largely under all the three 
beads.** An independent observer of the working of co-operative 
credit societies remarked that credit societies are run by a set of adven 
turers, exploiters and needy landowners. This may be an exaggeration 
as a general proposition. A strong policy of reformation of existing 
societies is more necessary than allowing mushroom societies to come 
into existence by doubtful agencies. Out of 13,950 societies about 
700 were cancelled for bad behaviour last year. Liquidation of 
societies has grown to be heavy, voluntary suppression is proceeding 
apace. The arrears of amounts due by members of agricultural 
societies is about 253*39 lakhs. Reports of othor provinces tell a simi- 
lar tale. Is the credit system carrie 1 on right lines ? Is there not a 
case for review of the policy ? The villager had not learnt thrift nor 
was his environment improved. The co-operative credit in India has 
not been able to achieve this obieot. Therefore men are beginBihg.ta 

9 
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wonder whether a great mistake had not been made, whether <MH)pera- 
tion baaed on credit was not a beginning at the wrong end or at the 
wrong time; “We have seen it written by one who has spent many 
years at the work,” quotes the Statesman. “ It is mighty bard to 
teach the principles sod practice of co-operation in such a difficult 
atmosphere as that of cheap and easy credit. When the villager 
sees the cheap credit dangled before his eyes he soon swallows the 
creed of co-operation and rushes for the money and when once he has 
got that his interest in true co-operative principles is apt to fade sway." 
We realise that it is easy to preach saving, self-help and thrift, but 
the surveys of villages point to the fact that there is very little pros- 
pect of his being able to save from his earnings unless supplemented 
by the help of cottage industries and better production of land. The 
cheaper credit is a temptation to borrow and succumb to it in the end 
but to save him from that crisis the old spirit of real joint action 
among the villagers for venues of common welfare of the village most 
be regenerated by education, improved production, improvement of 
public health. Public health of the village is a matter in which joint 
or co-operative work is more easy of achievement as it saves the village 
from disease and decay. The grave necessity for improvement of 
sanitary condition of villages is greatly impressed in the survey of 
villages. 


BUBAL EDUCATION — ORGANISED EFFORTS NEEDED 

The problem of rural education in India as visualised by the late 
Mr. Gokbale has not been dealt with in all earnestness. In the famous 
resolution of 1910 be sketched out the measures of reform needed in 
Elementary education and stated nine points which required more 
immediate attention. Much water has flowed Unce then. Political 
responsibility was vested in non-officials though open to the scrutiny 
of Finance Department. The total cost of free and compulsory educa- 
ticm was estimated to be several crores of rupees. It was unthinkable 
that a plan for ten years to attain this end in this province was practi- 
cable in view -of the flnancial position. More -active work in this 
direotioB is highly imperative. The aid of aided agencies should be 
enlisted. Ko ai^eciable advance in this direction is made within 
recent years and I would not say the tradenoy has been to go back* 
wards.. Elementary, ednoation should gradually be made oompnlstiry 
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and free tbrooghont the country. There is a strong demand fri UBt' 
country. Gradual growth will be more permanent and benefioial In 
the villager. The outlook of the village can be improved only 
education. This means greater moral and economic efficimicydl 
village. The villager is quick to learn if facilities are provided fmr 
him. No substantial improvement of the village can be achieved 
unless the villager also has the ability and the willingness to sfaalm off 
his inertia and apathy. Government must direct its efforts more in 
this direction. “ What is required/* observed the Agricultural Com- 
mission, “is an organised and sustained effort by all those departments 
whose activities touch the lives and the surroundings of the rural 
population.** Enough has been suggested to show that co-operative 
environment must be crested in the village before any system could 
succeed. But let it not be understood that I do not appreciate the great 
progress that has been achieved by the credit societies where the true 
spirit of co-operation and self-reliance has been in evidence. That it 
was a source of relief to the rural needs cannot be denied but this is 
not enough. 


SIR ARTHUR SALTEU*S REPORT ON COITAOB INDUSTRIES 

In the ‘report (1931) on a scheme for an Economic Adviai»y 
Council in India by Sir Arthur Salter, advisory councils predominantly 
unofficial for helping inter alia rural development by improving village 
communications and cottage industries, were recommended. The 
primary function ought to be the selection of small industries. A preli- 
minary survey of cottage Industries was made in this province in the 
year 1928-29 and the results of such survey were published fgr infor- 
mation and guidance of ascertaining such industries as are active and 
could be profitably carried with the assistance of capital and expert 
advice and above all with the facilities for marketing the products 
under co-operative basis. The reports are instructive, in smne areas 
raw mate^ was available in plenty and trained labour also. A 
regulated drive, expert advice and cheap capital was necessary to 
tMigin with. It was hoped that Government would be able to talm 
fu^er Bteps in the matter but this most useful feature of rural deve- 
lopment awaits the decision of the Government. There is no reeaun 
to Qovemment to be vaseillating in the matter. Cottage inAialilaa 
tom an iwtwtiift* acoeaamy to tiie economic proapertity of Ihe 
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LAND BBVBNUB FOLICX AND RDBAL LIFE 

A queibtion of great importance may be considered in dealing with 
the problem of rural development. It is asserted that the incidence of 
land assessment was so heavy that it contributed partly to the poverty 
and indebtedness of the village. This view relates to ryotwari areas. 
There are Zamindari and Inam tenures equally important. Is the 
revenue collected from land in India an oppressive tax and a main 
cause of poverty and indebtedness of the peasantry ? It is asserted 
that land revenue exceeds one-fifth of the gross produce of the land 
and it is also in excess of fair economic rent on the land. This is not 
the occasion to discuss the problem in detail. “ Some South Indian 
villages,” studies in the Economic condition of villages in several dis- 
tricts give information carefully collected by earnest persons and the 
general conclusion from those studies, imperfect as they may be, is 
that the land revenue demand in this Presidency is C per cent, on the 
gross produce and 14 per cent, of the stated rent or on the net yield of 
an acre. The cases studied are few and cannot form unquestionable 
basis for calculation. In some Zamindaries in the Presidency the 
rrat per acre averages from Bs. 15 to 35, which is about 25 to 
50 per cent, of the produce. There are some tenures in which the 
landowner receives 3/5ths of the produce and the tenant has 2/5ths of 
the outturn with an uncertain tenure. Therefore in the ryotwari 
areas the cultivating pattadar is in a more favourable position than the 
tenant under a pattadar who receives half the produce from him in 
every crop. The pattadar himself, who invested capital in the land, 
receives from the tenants a larger proportion than the Government 
assesAaent. In Zamindari areas the position of the cultivator has 
become difficult owing to fall of prices consequent on the economic 
depression. At a time when prices were high theiyotB claimed com- 
mutation of rent in kind to money rents. When the prices have 
fallen the situation has become complicated by the intervention of 
third parties. As to what is the economic rent or equitable rent 
depmids upon the circumstances of each case. The relationship 
between the landlord and tenant requires careful adjustment. Justice 
riionld be done to both sides. The differences may be minimised by 
affording immediate relief and temporary concession to the actual 
cultivator where necessary. The problem of Land Tenures in India 
cannot be di^dse^ of without much investigatioo. For onr present 
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purposes it is sufficient to note that the incidence of land' ^tax 
or land revenue levied by the State is not by itself so oppressiye 
in all cases on the cultivating ryot as to contribute mainly towards bia 
poverty and indebtedness. This is not intended to be understood that 
the Land Tenures or system of Land Revenue ip India does' not 
require further revision. Differences of opinion will exist on .this 
matter of great complexity involving many considerings. 

RURAL ORGANISATION FOR EDUCATION AND TRAINING. 

There is a vast field for useful work for the youth of the 
country to carry the torch of learning and enlightenment to the 
rural areas to awaken a consciousness for real joint or coopera- 
tive action among them. To this end an organisation should 
be formed in the village and group of villages. Young men hcom 
the Universities have splendid opportunities of national service. 
They are to be paid workers, pioneers in the work of rural up- 
lift. The emoluments may not be high and attractive but it is a 
call of duty to the country. They are to be servants of the 
Nation. Service to the village will be their sole concern after 
some preliminary training. Workers may be selected to live in 
the village of a group of areas and thereby acquaint themselves 
with the village people and rouse in them a spirit of self-respect, 
joint work, mutual trust and a desire for self-help. 

REFORMS AND RURAL DEVELOPMENT 

It is said that the only hope of starting a spontaneons 
movement of village betterment is by the education and orgaiUsa- 
tion of the village and its women. When the women feel tiiat 
power is vested in them they will take care to see that their 
men do what is good for their families and homes. Power is 
now given to women to vote as wives, widows and mothers hold- 
ing property. Opportunities are provided for the more advanced 
among them to give a lead in social matters. Examine however 
critically, you cannot escape the conclusion that the new oonstito- 
tion for India is a very great advance over the present toward 
Swaraj. We may not have got all we asked fmr but there it 
soffieient j^wer and responsibility created under the aet lor yijae 
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itateBmanBhip to work for oatioDal adratunioaot. India, re^ail^ 
united action by all Bectiona to work the constitation in ord.eE that 
we may^inarob quicker towards the goal. The restrictions and 
limitations are placed to guard against distrust among ourselves 
and the minorities. When we overcome mutual suspicions and dis- 
trust by working together for a period, we naturally hasten by united 
effort to remove these restrictions. The talk of rejection of reforms is 
an idle plea. Even those liberals who were most vehement to begin 
with and advocated rejection wholesale are now pleading for working 
the reforms. There could be no rejection as there are other groups in 
the Assembly who will work wholeheartedly as they did with Montford 
Beforms. If you enter the Council as representatives of the interests 
of the masses you must work for their welfare. You cannot be untrue 
to the constituency. Acceptance of office where possible is a necessary 
corollary. Under the new system about 15 per cent, of the population 
or 30 per cent, of the adult population or 40 per cent, of adult men 
and 10 per cent, of adult women are enfranchised. The ratio of 
women to men electors is approximately 1 to 7 as compared with 1 to 
21 at the present time. Thus the rural voting provides increased 
power and increased representation. .When a candidate is returned by 
rural votes he must promote their interests, otherwise he will be a 
traitor to his constituency. There is ample room for the exercise of 
genuine patriotism and selfless service in the new Assembly for all 
political sections. The solution of the problem of rural development 
will be facilitated in the new Assembly by joint action of those who 
have knowledge and experience of rural areas— men and women 
honestly devoted for the common welfare, material and moral, of the 
masses of the country. The budget provisions and finances of the 
Provinces will be the entire responsibility of the representatives of 
the people. Thera lies the real test of Indian statismansbip. 



DREAM OF A MODEL VILLMjE 

Dr. Dirbsb Gsandra Sbn, D.iinT. 

M any scbemes have of late been formolated for 

tion both by Qovernment and private bodies, bat most of thAipj 1. 
venture to say with due deference to tbe opinions of those who bold 
contrary view, do not appeal to me. The villages of Bengal have lost 
all their glorious traditions of tbe past : there is even no trace of tb%t 
honest, quiet and contented life which we witnessed half a century ago. 
The towns of Bengal with their hundred alluring temptations have 
drawn the literate and the well-to-do men of villages and these are now 
inhabited mostly by superstitious, illiterate and orthodox men, viciously 
addicted to litigation, given to idle habits and entirely careless about 
tbe welfare of their country. They would not cleanse or re-ezoavate 

their dobas and tanks filled with weeds and water-plants, abodes of 

all kinds of filth and germs of foul diseases. If a neighbour would try 
to cleanse them at his own cost, the owner will not allow it, lest tbe 
fishes, which are said to live upon filth and water-weeds, do not have 
an adequate growth. For a similar reason tbe jungles will not be 
allowed to be cut, for bamboos have a value and tbe wild trees are sold 
as fuel. If a strip of land is demanded foreztension of tbe public road, 
the owners will fight to tbe last in tbe law-courts by money obtained 
from loans, even mortgaging their homesteads. They do not realise 
tbe great harm they do to themselves by shutting their doors against 
all sanitary measures. Soake-bites, malaria and kalajwar, which kill 
people by hundreds, they attribute to ill luck and to the will pf 
Providence. In this state of absolute moral stupor, they lose all 
of personal responsibility and live a contented life thinlrjpg frfy 
have nothing to do. This paralysis of all moral sense is a sure {vecur- 
sor of death. 

I settled at Behala, 20 years ago, with many ideas and schemes 
for improving the sanitation and education of the village, but was 
thwarted in my repeated attempts, though I spent some money and 
was prepared to spend more. The Union Boards and small village* 
municipalities have practically failed to do any substantial good to thA 
villages. The members are mos^y men of tbe village, themaslftk 
owji^rs of jungly lands and dodos. They are imbued with the 
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diort-sighted ideas as others of their village. If they serve notice 
upon them, they will themselves be liable to do what they would 
demand ffom others. 

No amount of quinine, lantern-lectures and hospitals would do 
much good to the vast areas which suffer from the ban of superstition, 
ignorance and bad examples ; and as prevention is better than core, 
remedies should be so devised as to destroy the very roots of all evils, 
without waiting to stop or remove them after they have once grown. 

Half a century ago, the elders of a village were always keen 
on the interests of the people. They spent with free hand large 
amounts of money for the welfare of their village. But the elite of 
villages — the flower of our community, have now preferred to desert 
their native land and live in congested cities and the rural areas are 
now left in the hands of those who are not only illiterate and 
grossly superstitious but extremely poor. 

The educated youth finds it impossible to return to his village 
home in its present condition, firstly because of malaria, snakes, 
worms, floods and a hundred evils which be has no power to cope with. 
Secondly, there is no means of livelihood which he can pursue. The 
distresses of the villages are shocking and no honest and sympathetic 
man can conscientiously live there, powerless to alleviate them, witness- 
ing like sightseers the heartrending scenes of tbe woes of his 
neighbours. If some patriot on sentimental grounds of the past 
glorious traditions of village life in Bengal desires to live in his native 
vUlage, he is handicapped in every way by want. Ail the people 
would stand in the way of any sanitary reform or healthy innovation 
which be may suggest. The environment will prove totally unconge- 
nial. His literary education has given him no training for agriculture 
and he has no means to carry out any scheme which be may conceive 
for the betterment of village life. •' 

Last though not least, is an absolute want of joy in the present 
village-life. The celebrated '* 13 parvas (religious ceremonies) in 12 
months” which were once proverbial for the amiiseinents they impart- 
ed,- and over which lakhs of rupees used to be spent by rich men, and 
wbieb were once associated with memories of Kirtana, kathakataa, 
Vaiihnab songs and mangal gans, making the whole air of the 
Beogal-viUages resonant with music, song and glee are now things of 
the past. Apart from the devotional feeling and joy they imparted, 
th^ sgq^ed oeonpatton ‘ to carpenters, goldsmiths; potters, painters,^ 
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flower-men, weavers and other craftsmen all the year round whhfli 
every village self-contented and happy. 

In the year 1923, 1 drew up a scheme for founding a mods^ 
village on an humble scale. I had a long correspondence with the fate 
Maharaja Manindra Ohandra Nandi of Cossimbazar, who after 
discussion, showed his willingness to lease out 600 acres of land near 
Santipnr, not very from Calcutta, for accommodating a colony of 100 
educated families. Each of these families was to consist of 5 or 6 
members. The tnourashi right of the land was to be purchased at 
about Bs. 2,600. Each of the families would contribute Bs. 250 
at the outset. By this initial contribution each family would possess 
a little more than five acres. At the next stage, the jungles will be cut 
down, a few tanks will be excavated, tube-wells sunk and out of the 
earth obtained from excavation, roads will be constructed and habitable 
area will have to be raised and levelled. Each family will have to 
contribute another instalment of Bs. 250 for this purpose. At the 
next stage a bazar, schools for girls and boys, library room, a temple, 
squares, sites for homesteads will be provided for. A plot of land, 
30 or 35 acres, should be reserved for accommodating menials. Tiled 
huts may be constructed for them. The schools, the meeting rooms 
and all houses should have thatched walls covered with mud, decently 
whitewashed and the roofs should consist of tiles. 

Each family will have half an acre of land, for their homestead and 
vegetable and flower garden. They will also have 3 acres of land besidee, 
for agricultural purposes. These three acres should be as near their 
home as it will be possible and practicable to allot to their share. The 
agricultural plot need not be brought under plough, for it may be 
difficult to find cultivators and steady workers in a new village. The 
members of a village will themselves grow, with the help of a servant, 
mSn-kachu (Arum indicum) , banana, sugar-cane and papaya of which 
there is always a great demand everywhere. 

The soil may be prepared easily by a servant or by the children 
of the boose and the members will themselves sow seeds and grow 
the plants, after having raised a bamboo fence round the plot. !l%e 
cost will be very small. Income from this agricultural plot will be 
easily Bs. 8,000 a year. As the locality is to be near a railway station, 
not far from Calcutta or some other town, one- or two memben 
of a family may daily attend office or business and return home in 
the evening. The holidays may be spent in improving the vegeteUe 
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garden. The rest of the family will earn a decent income in the abo?» 
way. 

The honses will be in the form of a bungalowt with three 
bed-rooms* a bath-room, a kitchen, a store-room and a lavatory. As 
stated, the thatched walls will be covered with beantifnlly moulded 
mud, whitewashed, and green creepers bearing rod or yellow flowers 
may be planted so as to cover the tiled roofs. This little home sboold 
be surrounded by a bamboo-fence, covered with flowering creepers. 
Each fomily will have to pay in several instalments an amonnt of 
Rs. 4,600 or 5,000 on the whole. The whole village will belong to 
these 100 families ; apart from the lands required for public purposes 
and general welfare and use, each family will possess a home and an 
{^cultural plot of about four acres, and enjoy the benefit of schools, 
public library, public temples, a bazar, squares, roads, pastures, and 
exercise-grounds, music halls, tube wells and tanks for the small 
amount stated above. The whole scheme was worked out in detail 
in my original programme. 

But the most important point has not yet been dealt with. No 
amount of help from outside will be adequate for meeting the 
requirements of villages of India. It is so vast a country that 
unless people are taught the lessons of self-help, no help conceived 
even with the best of motives of philanthropy and patriotism is likely 
to serve any useful purpose. 

Our model village will be controlled by a council of 100 men 
(one from each family) and they will elect 25 men from themselves 
to form a Syndicate. Five committees will be formed from amongst 
the members of the Syndicate : — 

I. Sanitation committee which will look after sanitation, drain- 
age, periodical diseases, the sanitation of each house and cleanliness of 
public roads. 

II. Education committee will have to examine the capacity of 
every child and find what training would suit him — to inspect schools 
and supervise the daily life of boys and girls. 

. HI. Public works committee will be responsible for construe* 
tion of roads and drainage, supervising the public -institutions. 

IV. Onrade committee. There should be a shop or shops eon- 
ducted by the villagers themselves on co-operative principles. l%e 
committee will examine the quality of food and other articles for 
daily oonsumptiQn, they will distribute profits every year accm^ngto tlie 
quantity of artk^ Consumed. If a particular family is unable to 
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manage their 8 acree of agricultural plot, the committee will do ao itt 
tvrowt of the owner, of course charging the costs. They will M 
competent to conduct small trades and manage a small bmikon 
behalf of the villagers ; they will offer loans when any of the 
families is really in want, at a small interest, and submit a quarterly 
report of their work to the Syndicate. They will also distribute profiM 
to the shareholders or those who would supply capital for any barinesi 
tb^ may start. 

V. Child’s Welfare committee. Physical culture will be t aken 
care of by this committee. They will examine the health of a child attd 
declare what sport or exercise would suit his health. In case of any 
chronic or organic disease they will at once recommend medical aid and 
frequently visit the child and report if he is progressing and suggest 
remedies. 

These 100 families, chiefly consisting of graduates and under* 
graduates, will be supposed to know the elementary principles of 
sanitation, of social brotherhood, of evils of communal strifes and 
the needs of education based on traditions and culture of the country, 
consistently with the progressive ideas of the west. They will 
be fit persons to hold the torch and pioneer a healthy runfl 
movement. Here they will be united by the same liberal and sym- 
pathetic spirit. Conscious of the great distresses of the country, they 
will be the best persons to find out a redress for the coming genem- 
tions and they will be the best persons to break the bondage of 
custom and social orthodoxy. They will know the value of a settled 
government and how to live in harmony with sympathetic mien, 
helping them with sound and well-considered suggestions for the good 
of the country. 

If a village like the one described above is founded, it will be aa 
example to the whole of the country. The youth of Bengal will find 
occupation and a home and many economic problems will have an 
easy solution. 

To the Bengali youth their own villages are lost now and they 
have also lost their locus standi in the towns. There the non-Bengah 
eleinents-~the Marwaris, the Punjabis, the Sikhs, the Qujratis and 
the Marathis predominate. The Bbadra-log classes have been ousted 
from all fields of activity. If one walks through the Bara-Basar^ 
WeUeslqy Street or Lower Circular Boad, one will hardly find om 
B engali oat of every ten buBiaeaBmmi in those lociditieB. These aeeiik: 
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like some place of Bajputana or Marwar. Ninety-nine per cent, of the 
town-criers, grocers, sweetmeat-sellers and cloth-dealers were Uengalis, 
forty yea^s ago when I first came to Calcutta, and what is their 
present condition ? Not five per cent, of these traders and business- 
men are now Bengalis I The clerks in Bailway offices and mercantile 
firms were almost all of them Bengalis, a few years agO'— but even 
these poorly-paid clerical staff is now mostly formed by Madrasi bands. 
It pains the heart to see that the owners of old palatial buildings and 
temples with wonderfully fine and picturesque artistic decorations have 
deserted their malaria-ridden villages and are living in deplorable sheds 
in a narrow lane of Calcutta; yet they cannot return home, for the 
reasons stated already. 

Bengalis are essentially a home-loving people. Their greatest 
misfortune is that they have lost their home. The educated young man 
has no home, no occupation, no settled life. He has no means to 
provide bread to the starving members of bis family or secure a 
resting place where ihey may find a shelter. These homeless young 
men and women in their last and desperate struggle for existence 
turn dacoits, anarchists or commit suicide or as it sometimes happens, 
they kill their own children and die. 

The educated youth has all the aspirations and ideas natural to 
their training and acquirements. Give him a home and a settled life 
where he may earn a bare sustenance with some prospects for the 
future, he will be an ornament to society.' The model village which 
1 have outlined will provide him with borne and occupation. If one 
village of this sort is established, there will be quite innumerable 
others following in its wake the growth of such institutions. For, 
once a way is shown, the Bengalis have the capacity to follow the 
example vigorously. Several villages established in this way may 
afterwards co-operate in the field of industry anil trade and produce 
a golden harvest. .Working with a good will and a unity of purpose 
thousands of non-employed graduates and under-graduates who are 
seeking a path to earn livelihood will be easily drawn towards the 
model village if it may be made successful. 

Even the existing old villages with grim and superstitious wtbo- 
doxy and crude dependence on luck will not in the long ran be able 
to resist the example and will gradually open their portals for reoeivii^ 
new light. No amount of speech can remove darkne f but light a 
eaodle and all darkness tvill be dispelled in a wi Qwwm t. One 
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will bd sufficidDt tot ftwakeoing the moral ofa<xiinjnii|B|fy‘ 

Ijing paralysed for this half a century. 

A detailed scheme formed by me in 1923*24 was pnblidiisd 
some of the Bengali newspapers, but as I fell seriously ill at the tiipe,- 
it could not be carried out. Numerous young men of the Bhadralog 
class, however, shewed their eagerness to join the proposed village and 
Contribute to its fund. The homeless Bengali Bhadralogs are trying io 
secure sites for building homes in suburban villages near Calcutta "and 
some rich Bengalis have erected houses in the Ballygunj-side of the- 
town near the Lake Bead and some have done so in the Central Avenue* 
These stray attempts show the keen desire of these people for a 
settled life to which they were accustomed. They cannot now reti](m 
to their ancestral home, nor can they afford to live in Calcutta or 
some town of that class as living is so dear. But their craving for 
home is genuine and has shown itself in many stray attempts.' 
Systematic efforts should be made to bring the willing persons to 
one definite and settled purpose, without leading them to follow their 
individual choice and convenience. The plan I have suggested is 
easily workable as it will be within the means of ordinary people and. 
will afford all the facilities and blessings which the Bengalis once 
enjoyed living in a brotherly community, united in weal or woe 
in their villages. But the stringent rules of caste should be 
abandoned as far as practicable, consistent with the progress of the 
times and ever-shifting social conditions. 

The great depression in the price of lands has rendered such a 
venture easy and practicable at the present moment. 



HOW THEY PAY L£CaSLATORS IN THE 
UNITED STATES ) 

Jatindra Mohan Datta, m.sc., b.l. 

I N TflE coming constitution the number of legislators is going to be 
increased enormously. Besides British India’s quota of 150 
members in the Federal Council of State, and of 250 members in the 
Federal Assembly, the total of elected seats in the Provincial Legisla- 
tive Assemblies of the 11 provinces, excluding Burma, comes op to 
1,585 ; and the total number of seats in the hve Upper Chambers in 
the five provinces where they are going to be established is expected 
to vary between 233 and 241. Thus the grand total would be some- 
thing like 2,226. 

About a year ago, questions were put in the Bengal Legislative 
Council about the travelling and daily allowances of our legislators ; 
and some acrimonious debate followed the answer. Our legislators 
are paid halting allowances on a per diem basis. Summarising the 
information conveyed, we get the following facts ; — 

Out of 140 members, 68 have drawn their travelling and daily 
allowances during the year, while others, . though their bills were 
presented, have not been paid. Only .one member did not present 
any bill. Out of these 68 members, 35 have drawn below Bs. 1,000, 
while 30 over Bs. 1,000 but below Bs. 2,000, and only three members 
have drawn sums exceeding Bs. 2,000. The sums drawn were not 
only for nttings of the Council but also for attending meetings of the 
Select Committee on Bills at Darjeeling and Calcutta/ 

Analysing the figures in another way, we get the average 
allowance drawn by an M. It. C. in attending 



Council dutieu. 

Select Commitlee. 

Tot 


Bi. 

Be. 

He. 

Binds U. Zi. C. 

762 

Ill 

878 

BnbunnudM B. Ii. 0. 

848 

186 

1.064 

Avnngn M. I*. 0. 

801 

191 

992 


If all oor foture Jegialators are paid on this basia, the cost wonld 
be enormona. At the aame time, we must compeniate oor legialatora 
foe ttw time they devete to legialatiTe duties. 
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iWitibooi entaiiig ioto the incite of the foeetbn', 
legiBlatorseretobeiMadoriiot; aodif peicU whether they 
pttid a lamp Bum or a daily allowance, let na see what th^ 

United Statee (tf America. rjl’S- 

The forty-eight State Govemmenta of the United Statwhii^ 
certain common cbaracterietica. Each State ia legally the egoaT'i^; 
pvery other State in the Federal aystem. Each oontrole the otgMiiaB» 
tion of ita own State and local governments. Each has a writtaii 
conatitution providing for three departmenta of gov^nment, with WT 
legislature of two houses elected by popular vote ; and a popdlniy ' 
elected governor as head of its executive department. Each State 
has a judicial system not essentially dissimilar in external organizatiori 
from that of the other States. 


The constitutions now in force in these forty-eight States va^ n 
great deal in length and content. Some were adopted in an earlier 
period, and some bear recent dates. In all of the American States, 
legislative power is exercised by a body composed of two chambers. 
The smaller house of the Legislature is in all of the States called the 
Senate. All but eight of the States call their larger house a Bouse bif 
Representatives ; but the eight have such varying titles as Assembly, 
General Assembly, and House of Delegates. Nearly half of the States 
use the term Legislature to designate the two houses together ; but 
twenty use the term General Assembly ; and three use the ternl^ Legia* 
lative Assembly. Massachusetts still uses the term General Court, 
which was first employed in the colonial Charter ; and New Hampahiw 
uses the same term. In view of the fact that the legislative bodioa 
have somewhat varying names in the several States, it baa haeik 
customary to refer to the larger of the two houses as the lowor bonaov 
and to the smaller as the upper house. 

To a large extent the exact number of members of the two hotnwai 
or of one of the two houses, is left to legislative determination, subject 
to constitutional restrictions. The size of the two bouses varies « good 
deal from one State to another. l%e Minnesota Senate is the hogesl 
with 67 members, and that of Delaware the amallest with 17 membors. 
The size of the .lower bouse ranges from 35 in Delaware to 414 in 
New Hampshire (Population in 1930, 4,64,000 ; area, 9,841 a^. 
mileri. The membership of the lower houses is especially lMrgia |Pi, 
several of the New England Statea beoauae of the system of town 
repteBtt>tation,Hb'dflB thena Statea tha Janata is relatively snatf. 
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The whole legislative power of the United States is vested by the 
Oonstitntion in a congress conmsting of a Senate and Honse of Be* 
presentatives. The senate consists of two members from each of the 
48 States, chosen by popular vote for six years. The number of mem- 
bers of the house of representatives to which each State is entitled 
is determined by the census taken every ten years. At present there 
are 435 members of the honse of representatives. For convenience of 
reference, the number of legislators in the upper and lower houses 
of the American States are given in a tabular form below : — 


Name of State 

1 Alabama 

2 Arisoaa 
8 Arkansas 
4 Oalifornia 
6 Colorado 

6 Connectient 

7 Delaware 

8 Florida 

9 Georgia 

10 Idaho 

11 UOliois 

12 Indiana 
18 loww# 

14 Kaosaia 
16 EentMj 

16 Louisiana 

17 Maine 

18 Marjland 

19 Maeaaohnaette 

20 Michigan 

21 Minnesota 

22 Missiisipi* 

28 Missouri 
24 Moowtana 


No. of Members in 


Upper 

House 

Lower 

House 

86 

106 

19 

64 

85 

100 

40 

80 

85 

66 

85 

253 

17 

86 

38 

95 

61 

207 

44 

59 

51 

158 

50 

100 

50 

108 

40 

126 

38 

100 

39 

101 

81 

151 

29 

118 

40 

240 

82 

100 

67 

131 

40 

120 


84 160 

66 102 

946 2^ 


Name of State 

25 Nebraska 

26 Nevada 

27 New Hampshire 

28 New Jersey 

29 New Mexico 

30 New York 

81 North Carolina 

82 North Dakota 
88 Ohio 

84 Oklahama 
86 Oregon 

86 Pennsylvania 

87 Bhode Island 

88 South Carolina 

89 South Dakota 

40 Tennessee 

41 Texas 

42 Utah 
48 Vermont 
44 Virginia 

46 Washington 

46 

West Virginia 

47 Wisconsin 

48 Wyoming 


No. of Members in 

Upper 

Lower 

House 

House 

88 

100 

17 

87 

24 

419-422 

21 

60 

24 

49 

61 

160 

50 

120 

49 

118 

85 

180 

44 

97-109 

80 

60 

to 

908 

39 

100 

46 

124 

26-45 

76-130 

33 

99 

31 

160 

20 

66 

80 

248 

40 

100 

i to i of 

68-99 

Lower 


House 


80 

94 

88 

109 

27 

62 

808 

2318 

852 

2324 


or; 

The grand-total of senators varies from 1,749 to 1,798; and the 
gruid-total of the members of the lower houses varies from 5,671 to 5,782. 

* Tliese Bgnies are lor the old conititotion of tbe State, 
gel the figwe under the present eonetitiition.*-/. M. Delta. 


not been able to 
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Mamfaen ^'both honaM Are pdid the «MDit rat9t ' wbtidi i» 
either a fixed eom per aesaioai, or a fixed sum per day daring <%e 
eeaeion. The aotoal amount varies widely from State to Statsb^ 111 
America **when a legislator comes to the csfiital city« hie ^aily ho^ 
bill plus reasonable incidentals represents a sum between $6 and $10 
dollars/* [Journal of American liegislators* Association) Feb. IWl.J 
' As stated above, there are two methods of payment in vogue : a 
little more than half of the States pay kuib legislator p'dr diem tot 
the period of the session ; while the other half pay a lump sum pw 
year or per biennium. The exact number of "per diem** Stater is 26; 
that of the '‘lump sum'* States is 22. 

The daily allowances in the "per diem** States vary as follows:— 


$ 


$ 


Sin 

8 St«tM 

- 7 in 

fSUls 

4 

# .. 

.10 

S.StetM 

5 

8 

IS 

IBteto 

6 

8 .. 

15 

1 ^ 


Thus there are only two of these twenty-six States in which the 
legislator*s entire payment amounts to more than a moderate allowance 
for living expenses, and that during the session only. 

Among the remaining twenty-two " lump sum** states, 18 h(^ 
biennial sessiohs. The biennial compensation of the legislators in 
these States is : — 


• 

300 in 

State 

$ 

1,000 in 

e States 

300 


3,000 

1 State 

400 

3 States 

3,400 

t 8W^ 

600 

1 State 

8,000 

i 

730 

1 .. 

8,600 

1 .. 

800 

1 .. 



The 4 other 

" lump sum** 

States hold annual sessions. They pay 

their legislators each year : — 



t 

400 In 

1 State 

t 

1,800 in 

1 Stele 

too 


8.600., 

1 s. 

It will be observed that among the 22 *' lump sum** 

States 15 pay 


their legielators a very modest sum, not less than $200 dollars and 
not more than $1|,000 dollars per sessimt, 
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• for faoiUty of oompirison with tb« “per diem*' Stetei, the per 
diem rates for “ the lump sum*’ States has been calculated by dividing 
the entire amount of compensation paid to the actual period of the 
sesfwn. ?rhe results are:— 


9p«rd«j in 

9 StatM 

11 per daj in 

1 Bute 

8 

N 

8 „ 

19 

II 

9 SUtei 

4 

SS 

4 .. 

18 

II 

1 State 

4 

II 

8 .. 

17 

ll 

9 State! 

6 

SI 

8 .. 

90 

!• 

1 State 

7 

•s 

8 .. 

91 

• 1 

1 .. 

8 

II 

1 Skate 

98 

1! 

1 II 

10 

II 

11 State! 

es 

II 

1 .. 

1 10 or less 

87 .. 

.,80 

• t 

1 .. 


Tn 37 out of the 48 States the payment to the legislator amounts 
to $10 or less per day for the duration of the session, which, consider- 
ing the wealth of the United States of America and their manner of 
living, does not seem to os to err on the side of Uvishness. The 
maximum rate of $ 30 per diem is paid only in the rich State of New 
York; and a part of the apparent lavishness may be justiOed by the 
highjoost of living and hotel expenses, in the city of New York. 

But the salary of a Federal (U. S. A.) Senator, Representative or 
delegate in Congress is 10,000 dollars per annum, with an allowance, 
based on distance; for travelling expenses. 



INDIAN MUSIC-THfiORY AND PRACTtC^ 

* 

SiB BumN Aembd, kt., d.l. 

» 

I N oar coantry, music occupied a very high religious place in HiilAl 
times. In ancient India the G&ndharva Shastra was regarded ttx 
Upareda and some writers have called the G&ndbarva the fifth Veda. 

I am not a Sanskritist but I could just get a glimpse of Hindu 
Dharamshastras when dealing with cases of Hindu Law in the cmme 
of my professional work and I read with great pleasure and have eter 
since remembered the pronouncement of the great law*giver, Yaag- 
yavalkya, about the virtues of music. In the chapter about the duties 
of Sanyasis he has said: "One who knows the essentials of the 
Veena-playing, is well versed in the Sbrutis and Jaatis, and possesses 
knowledge of the Taalas, attains salvation (Moksha) without effort." 

When speaking of Indian music one is naturally attracted to its 
ancient history, its theory and practice in days of yore, and its snbse* 
quent development up to the present time. 

Indian music in its origin was a part of the daily worship and 
ceremonies of the old Bishis, as the mantras of the Vedas used to be 
recited in musibal tones. In course of time it developed from tones to 
Swaras, as they are now known, and came to have a complete theory 
of its own ; and by the time Amir Ehusran, the great Persian scholar 
and musician, came to India during the reign of Bultan Alauddin 
Tughlak in the loth century, Indian music was a fully developed art 
both in theory and practice. There were authoritative books like tte 
Natya Shastra (400 A.D.), the Sangeeta Batnakar (thirteenth Centory 
A.D.), the Sangeet Darpan (14th to 15th (3entory A.D.) and otlMis 
and the actual practice had developed from the archaic Vedio songs to 
Ghhandas atid Prabandhas in Bag, Bagini, Putra, Bhaatya qrstam. 
and the varieties of the Taalas had come into practioe. 

Amir Kbasran studied and practised Indian mnsio and having 
so^dted aftdatioy in its practioe and tecbniqm made his own contribu- 
tions to it in the form of new styles of musioal oompositions like 
Tsrtaana, QauU Qalbana, Gninaqsh and introdueed some Pwiten 
melodies like Yaman and bis own combination of Bagas IHm Ghiaitf 
Zsulaf, Sorpittda.eto., and also aoma Taalas like Patodas^ and 
BuiftlCliitiala. 
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In those days study of literature and music, used to proceed aide 
by side, the devotees being learned men, and the development of 
music, p^icularly the composition of songs and the formulas of Laya 
or Taal, were very much influenced by Indian prosody. After Amir 
Ehusrau had joined the band of the savants of Indian music, we find 
both Hindus and Mabomedans making their contributions jointly to 
its development. There was never, — and thank God that even today 
there is not ^-any commoualism among the devotees of this art. If 
Amir Kbusrao contributed Tarranas, Qauls, etc., Baja Maan Tanwaar, 
and Baijoo Baawra introduced Dhurpad style of classical songs. If 
Swami Haridas introduced Hori, Sultan Hussain Sharqi, the brothers 
S^ah Sadaarang-Adaarang, and the Emperor Shah Mohammad Shah 
(Bangeela) introduced and popularised the Ehyal style. If Mira Bai 
introduced the Bhajans, Ghulam Nabi (alias Mian Shori) introduced 
the Tappas, and Nawab Wajid AH Shah and his Darbar musicians 
introduced the Thumris. 

But inspite of this happy co-operation, an unfortunate separation 
took place between literature and music. All books on the theory and 
practice of music were written in Sanskrit and so Mahomedans, who 
took kindly to music, or took it op for a living, finding Sanskrit a 
difficult language, as it actually is, did not trouble themselves to study 
it and thus could not have first-hand knowledge of the theory embedded 
in Sanskrit books. The result was that whereas practice of 
music, encouraged by the patronage of the -rulers and Beyises, conti- 
nued to develop meritoriously in ancestral and preceptorial genealogy 
and pedigree, knowledge of the theory was confined to oral instruc- 
tkins from father to son or preceptor to disciple and musicians drifted 
away from the old moorings, without a mariner’s compass in the form 
of standard text-books. 

Hie lamentable consequence of this divorce w^is the springing op 
of various schools, or rather musical families, with their own ways of 
singing and notions (rather than first-hand knowledge of) the theory, 
and their own ideas and memories (naturally differing by lapse of time 
and distance of places of abode even amongst the followers of the 
identical distant ancestor or preceptor), of the musioal features (the 
bnlyas or swarswrups) of the Bagas, Baginis, eto. The result is that 
.at- present mnsiciaas even of the Northern School differ violently from 
■ one- another in .^be . musical features of many Baagas and Baginis, 
each citing tiie name of his own Hstad (preceptor) or hi« pradeoMsor 
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M the authority for his assertion, and very few efen know the names 
of the written and pnblisbed books on the tiieory of our music. SSbe 
Hindus also, owing to the want of study of Sanskrit, became the'ekaet 
compatriots of their Muhammadan brethren. 

It was in this state of chaos that Europeans with a' taste f<kr 
music met the Indian musicians and they in their turn not haring (ill 
the beginning) directed their attention to the study of Sanskrit books, 
hastily pronounced that Indian music had no theory at all and was 
quack or pariah music. 

Matters have however now taken a somewhat different tom. 
Indian pioneers of the last century, like Baja Sourindra Mohan Tagwe 
and several eminent men in the South, directed their attention 
towards the publication of pamphlets and books in English on the 
theory of Indian music, and in the present century persons learned in 
music like Messrs. E. Clement, A. Popley, Fox Strangway and some 
others have published books and brochures on Indian music and have 
pronounced a chorus of praises on the theory, practice, beauties and 
refinements of our music proper as well as the complicated Q^la 
system. The recent series of articles of Maud Macarthy in the 
Statesman ” are almost interesting, frank and illuminating contribu- 
tion by a keen and devoted musician. We can never be too grateful 
to them for their enthusiastic support of our art and for their bwak 
and sympathetic advice. 

Amongst Indians Mr. V. N. Bhatkbande of Bombay, the pub- 
lisher of the invaluable Sanskrit treatise called “ Laksbya Sangeetam ” 
and the Hindustani Sangeeta Padhati serial, which has already 
reached four fairly big parts, my late friend Raja Nawab Ali Khan of 
Akbarpur, Lucknow, author of another valuable treatise (in Urdu) on 
the Music of Hindustan called the “ Muaariful Naghmaat," whose 
recent ani untimely death is a great blow to Indian music. His High- 
ness the Rajs Sahib of Dbarampore, Bai Sahib Sbivendra Nath Bssu 
of Benares, a Veena-player of great fame, and in his own humble way 
my friend and colleague Mr. Murari Prasad, Advocate, Patna Hig^ 
Court, and an author of three recommended text-books for the Patna 
University examination, besides several others, are rendering gnat 
serrioe for tbe propagation amongst Indian musicians of a complete 
knowledge of theory and notations and ue trying to standardise the 
forms of tite fiegas end Baginis. ■' 
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B is high time that each Mosio Conferanee should take tlm 
task of collecting the yiews of the musicians assmnbled tk its 
gatherings and standardizing the appreciably agreed forms <rf ^e 
Bagas and ^aginis, etc. Some attempt in this direction was made 
at the 2nd All-India Music Conference of 1916 at Delhi but after 
that the work does not s^m to have been seriously pursued. A 
committee of really competent men should be formed to go into 
this question and report what can be done to achieve this 
objective. 

In this brief space it is not possible to say much about the 
various aspects of our vast music, but I may be permitted to attempt 
at a short synopsis. 

Indian music as sung or played is a combination of music 
proper and time-keeping (called Laya orTaala), a feature which 
not only distinguishes it from music of other countries but renders it 
difficult of appreciation, learning and even correct comprehension, by 
them. In other musics time-keeping is resorted to just for the sake 
of maintaining a sort of rhythm ; contrary to that, in Indian music 
the Laya and its King the “Sam** are the very centre of gravity, so 
to say, for the singer or player or dancer and none of them can turn 
their eyes sway from his ‘Sam’ in their musical passages and turns 
which form the most prominent feature of their performances. There 
are as many varieties of Taalas as, and even more than, the musical 
compositions for singing or playing, and . Gates and Toras in 
dancing. 

In the singing and playing of music proper there are the Bagss, 
fiaginis, Dhoons, etc., with their musical features prescribed by ela- 
borate rules of Saptak, Swaras, starter-swaras, finishers, swaras, 
ascents, descents: and above all, the singing or playing has to be 
harmonious and pleasant which is the very crux of t'<ie definition of a 
Bag, Bagini, Dhoou, etc. ; and for this purpose the arrangement of the 
Swaras in an Indian Bag, Bagini has to be made with an eye to the 
harmonic relation amongst the Swaras. We have therefore in Bag, 
Bagini, the King Swara (called Vadi Swara), the King’s Minister 
(called Samvadi Swara) and the King’s servants (Anuvadi) which 
comprise the mnaining Swaras except the Vivadi. 

It is. sometimes said by some persons that Indian Music » all 
melody and does not knew harmony. 1 cannot claim to pcMoance 
any antiicritatire opinum on it and would leave thilk; hMrit )kOAJihj|es 
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wbo hMv stadied mattert M to me U sppeeni that e 'ifiMt' 
pleaniig most be hann<»iioa», and even as a lay man X Iobow^" 
harmony of the Vadi-Sarnfadi in the Bagas and in the strioga^rtfra 
Tambnra. 

Then there are seasons and times prescribed for the Befift, 
Bagiois ; they are not accidental connections. Some explMinth^ hdi 
’ been given in the * Muaarifol Naghmat* and I am told that there ase 
explanations in Sanskrit books also. 

It is a great gratification to find that we are becoming fnlly attee 
to the nrefulness of music and the necessity of its cultivation by the 
educated community of India and it is particularly gratifying that ottr 
young men have taken it up in right earnest. 

We are just now on a turning point in our journey towards tiie 
future development of our music. We have our own course but the 
current of European music has also come and has dashed against 
ours. We have to proceed with great caution during this impact of 
the two currents. I am not one to say that all that is good is in our 
own, and there is nothing elevating in the European music. 

Both are good in their own ways and their own spheres. I would 
say “preserve your own identity, and, while doing so, take as much as 
yon can from the European.” If the loud harmony system of Europe 
appeals to your aesthetic taste, or if for any other reason or object 
you want to know it, do so by all means. But bear in mind that the 
form in which you have the Indian music at present is the result of 
growth, pruning, additions and alterations of centuries and genera* 
tions and has been handed down to us as the best suited for this 
country and its social circumstances and temperament. To my mind 
any hurried importation from outside would not only not suit ns, but 
would rather overburden our own music. A harmonium may be good 
when you and the children in the house may like to have some fun, 
but it shduld never be allowed to take the place of tile sweet, 
scientific and divine Tambura. 

One thing more has to be mentioned. It has been noticed by 
some of my friends who are in the know and have reported to me, that 
there is a tendem^ amongst students and those connected with aiAotds 
or colleges as managers or as teachers or demonstrators of mutie,- to 
look down upon aU professional musicians, and that appc^tments 
ate genenlly sought to be made from a elaas of people who era 00li> 
iUlMad |s«tie me n teadioni as distinguished from ptofeaskwat ttgti fit 
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''tti9.oH'|ypo> ..TUp tendmoy: js fa»npfol. The.gpjitlemen . mDUciim, 
if this word has any meaning, have been oat of company with mneic 
for some centuries or generations, and. until a few years back ‘gentle> 
men’ use^ to feel ashamed to acknowledge their actual practice of 
music. . This art was for long entirely in the hands of the pro- 
fessionals and it is they who kept it alive daring its adverse days 
.and who possess the cream of the accumulated knowledge and practice 
of generations. The renowned professional musicians are fast dying 
out ; I would ask you not to despise them and leave them to die in 
Contempt with all the knowledge they possess. There are many 
amongst them who are good and respectable. 

If you discard all the old professionals and start entirely with 
, gentlemen . trainers, you will be starting on a practically new road 
. and would be losing the fruit of accumulated experience. 

There is on the other hand a neglect amongst old professional men 
of the study of theory of music from the standard books and also actual 
disregard of or indifference to the study and practice of notation ; this 
defect has to be removed. There are books both in Urdu and Hindi, 
giving with quotations all that is useful in Sanskrit books ; and the 
prevailing system of notation of Bbatkhande school (which is almost 
the same as of Bengal) is available in all published books. The pro- 
fessionals should be persuaded to shake off their old -indolence and 
indifference and to write down the compositions known to them and 
publish them. 

It is a pity that with two big provinces like U. P. and Bihar and 
parts of Punjab, Rajputana and C. P. where the language is Hin- 
dustani, there is no publication of any periodical on music. Attention 
has to be paid to this sad want. 

Amongst school and college students, who have appeared for exa- 
minations of the University or at test demonstrakbns, it has been 
noticed that attention to Laya is not duly paid. This defect can be 
removed only if from the beginning, training in music is given to the 
Bcoompaniment of Tabla. Indian music will lose all its beauty if it 
to divproed from Taala and I draw the prominent attention of .all 
students, trainers and the authorities of the institutions to this state 
of affairs. 
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fT was pleasant with a fine summer breeze at the top of Kbyi 
• A Mountain in Kii province, famous for its monastery, where I 
climbed a year ago ; the breeze played a soft aerial melody ill 
the pines ever fresh since the world began, and prepared an appropriate 
atmosphere for my seeing the priest Yeshin’s work of Apijtf h h a 
there at the Treasure House. Unlike others who ascend the monntaili 
for a religious purpose, thanksgiving or repentance, I went for art. 

Overflowing with joy, I examined the large hanging which waa 
steeped in the "moonlight of Eternity," because it depicted Amitabha, 
the holy ghost of paradise followed by the three saints and twenty-five 
Bodhisattvas, welcoming departing souls from the earth below. Near- 
ing in imagination the heavenly orchestra of flutes and pipes pamted 
in the picture, I felt myself overcoming worldly cares and becoming 
detached from petty illusions for a greater freedom. I was drea min g 
a dream touched by reality but more intense and lofty. 

Awakened by the thought that, in spite of my denial of a reli- 
gious purpose jn coming there, I was after all a religious pilgrim, I 
returned to the domain of art criticism and ventured to wonder why 
such a work lifted me to such a sweet and great mental experience, 
although it was evidently a temporary reaction. Not being a histori- 
cal student, I do not know when Buddhism in Japan began to be 
coloured by pessimism ; interpreted by an artist, however, as a 
synonym of beauty, pessimism became inseparable from Japanese 
life. I cannot help thanking the sculptors of the idols of Buddha me 
Boddhisattva which adorn the silent halls of the temples at Nara, 
because they explain that even at an early period, Japanese 
Buddhism was propagated through beauty. Supposing Nirvana, the 
cessation of individual existence, to be life's final desire, there is 
nothing more satisfactory than to contemplate it in an atmosphere 
where art is richest in beauty. Nothing in the art annals of the 
world, 1 daresay, is more perfect than the amalgamation of religion 
and art in the sculptures and paintings of Japanese temples. Movkd 

His flnt «t tbs six Bssdsnbis l«ctttisi 4slivand by Nsgoohl ft. Uif 
Oslestts Uabar^. 

(f 
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by an imagmary melody, nnworidly and mysterious, which these reli- 
gious works diffuse, we Joea ourselves, as with Teshin’s banging of 
Amitabha, in a world of symbolic beauty where prayer is but the word 
of praise. 

Although definitions of art may vary, no one would deny, 1 think, 
the value of harmony for its fundamental basis, because universal 
beauty, healthy and good, common to all people, is not a monstrosity 
or freak but a thing of symmetrical harmony in its expression. With 
what a harmonious arrangement Amitabha and Bodbisattvas are group* 
ed in Yeshin’s work t And then, what a distinguished centre of artia* 
.tic is there in Amitabha t We know that the greater a 

work the more its inner light shines ; and it does not give us, like an 
Academy painting of the present day, the impression that it is drawn 
.for display. A western religious figure, a Christ or a Mother Mary 
who raises her hand and even smiles insinuatingly, is poles apart from 
M religious work like Yeshin’s, for his work is but an artistic expres* 
aion of austerities and a pictorial personification of prayer itself. 

We most pay great respect to the figure which appears not with 
the superficial {sretension of a deliverer, but in an attitude of modesty, 
forgetting all surroundings in the concentration of its own thought. 
.How meek Yesbin’s Amitabha looks t I always think that, whether 
it be in painting or in the actual life of the human world, anything 
that exhausts itself not for display but for its own self-expression is 
beautiful, and qualifies for Ood’s love. And there is nothing more^ 
-appealing than a human being intent on the object of his purpose. 

■ When you see how eagerly children set their eyes on their balls or 
tops while playing, you cannot deny the artistic expression in their 
attitude. Hokusai, a town artist at the end of the Tokugawa regime, 
drew a thousand little scenes where a carpenter was busy with plane 

. and saw, or a lantern maker with paste and pape>/, or a plasterer with 
trowel, and he humbly called them caricatures. Seeing there, how* 

■ ever, a fervent artistic expression in those figures that are not abashed 
by the great art of the past, I owe many thanks to Hokusai fm pick* 
ing up bis art from the human sweat and dust of mean streets, Hot 

« only Hokusai but many other artists of the ao^islled Ukiyoye school 
of Japan are artistic rag-pickers who lived in the lowly world but with 
their nnoera eyes set upon the stars. 

I once possessed several nncolour^ I^oof-sheets of Utamaro's 
piebtfbsnall^'ttio ** Silkworm Series,^* thin crompled pa^en Ae 
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figoMt in blaok line*, which I bought from » ii860ttd*hAWi‘boofcdi)i^igk^ 
tbo diabby oatddrto of Tokyo. Feeding my eyes on tii# eopplo 
distinct lines that made the figures more beautiful because not dis^rbwfiD 
by the encroachment of varied ooloors, I thought with gratitude t^at > 
time was not altogether unkind in spite of its fame as a deBttDyw*>v 
Among the pictures there was one where a burning fire revealed tlgv. 
method of reeling raw silki and many delicate threads bung down 
from the right hand of the woman at the loom, with such result tika^ ; 
the artist stands unrivalled in line drawing through all ages. And J,) 
wondered why this female labourer looked so lovely till 1 thoi%h|„ 
that, concentrating on the work and not cutting a figure, she was seen 
to enjoy its progress. It is true that the art of Japan might have 
been like a green thicket without a rose, if without the appearance of 
the worldly studies of the Ukiyoye school where, through the virtue of 
real living in self-enjoyment, the figures, a half-naked barbarian of a 
back alley or a hired beauty behind a lacquered lattice, unconsdonsfy 
assume a fundamental principle of highw art like Yeshin's Amitabha. 
There is no reason for those reports of daily life, though humbly- 
depicted, to receive a lower estimation than a mountain or river in a 
sixfold screen. 

Among the time-honoured subjects of Oriental painting tiie 
•• Eight Views of Hsiao-hsiang ” take precedence, for the shifting and 
changing of nature according to moon or rain is exhausted in the 
eight pieces. Harunobu of the Ukiyoye school said in his series, 

** Eight Views of the Drawing Boom,” that, since he bad no real 
knowledge of this famous place in China, he was only too glad to fipd 
a suggestion of Hsiao-hsiang among the actualities of daily life. 1 
cannot help regarding his attitude as much more true and worthy tlum 
that of the others who spent their art in a subject they only dreamed. 
Putting asi^e other things, this point alone makes Hmundku 
admirable, raising him to a higher plane to which only true artists 
have access. The world of his art, though small, is impressive with 
innocent and youthful people, who, ardently attached to their earthly 
lives, take such delight in their existence as to make ns glad to share 
it equally. 

Now leave art for a moment for nature in the garden where you 
will notice that even a little sun-plant grows to beautify itself an^ 
stretdkes op jits body to the son. You will find the pore oadiIi^|«| 

sp^of art odthin the aim of the son-plant. X|pa0if||| 

# ^ * 
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more impressiTe eight than that of a thing free and undaunted in its 
attitude of praising its own existence ; and this attitude is art itself. 
Gh)d sees all his creations impartially. A towering tree or a creeping 
ant, a prime minister or a labourer hired by the day, — their intrinsic 
value equal in nature when they absorb the joy of their existence. 
And there is no truer work for an artist than to report his existence. 

Musashi Miyamoto of the middle seventeenth century is a great 
artist, besides being an equally great swordsman whose heroism 
delights the populace through the cinema. Among his artistic legacy 
of only a few paintings, I find a work in black of two or three wild- 
geese by marsh-reeds covered with sUow. Like Yeshi’s holy image 
at Eoya Mountain or Hokusai’s simple carpenter or lantern-maker, the 
wild-geese are here richly blessed by the ecstasy of their existence. 
What is art ? It is nothing but a suggestion of something truer and 
nobler presented through the subjects in which the artist is interested. 
The priest Yeshin is not great just because he painted holy subjects. 
Again you cannot call Hokuwi vulgar on account of his workmen of 
the slums. The art of both is great because of the sense of a blessed 
existence their subjects inspire. 

There is no true art which has no direct relation to our own 
living. It has to cultivate our minds and enrich our souls. Suppose 
you say that the flowers of April know nothing of our hunger, even 
though they are as beautiful as a piece of brocade, and that the 
autumnal moon cannot do doty as an electric lamp, however brightly 
it may shine in the sky. Suppose again you ask how a picture of 
flowers of the moon can be directly related to our own living. I will 
answer: “ What a stupid man you are not to recognise what a great 
influence natural phenomena, flowers or moon or what not, exert 
on us. I say that what is called love is immaterial, not a thing which 
we can hold with our hands or put in a measure ; bu%' anyone knows 
that love alone makes us understand life’s eternity, and that its 
blessing is more real than that of a< thing which you ' can see ■ with 
the naked eye. Art is something like love or flowers or the moonj 
the mission of which is, with an intangible but real power, to 
develop our sense of living to something higher and nobler.'.’ 

The old art of Japan is in most cases quite far from so-called 
realism, even when it dips deep into the study of nature; accepting 
convention and theretoe lacking in novelty of subject, the old artiatf 
AtBl ma^ed to- bring out their personalities in artiatle triumj^i 
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I always tiiinkt. when I see a good, specimen ot the. old . aM^I^ 
that it is fortunate for artists to know what land of 
address, and what admiration or blame to expect from ' ihem^^ OOd 
that convention, when used with love, never restricts thej|^<v^.h^y«i 
Even though they sometimes seem fancifnl or nnreasonable, .I,::a{p: ■ 
sure they will never offend ns like the modeim artists whose {MBTsopali 
vanity glares under the name of individualism. To Bay;.'.tbat 
should be the work of love or prayer is simple enough ; but. hdw: ihaiiy» 
artists of the present time practise it ? Japanese'.' artista'of 'iddeb-' 
days were true lovers of beauty before they were artists ; As bne-prayst 
to God in the same language day. and night, they painted theimmsl 
subject over and over, but with astonishing variety ; what .they aimed':! 
at was the true reality but not the appearance, the real execution 
hot not the explanation of their themes. “ Why; art depends,”. my 
old artist friend used to say, “on the artist’s sensitiveness to the: 
facts supplied to him, and upon bis use of his hereditary and a6j|oired 
methods of recording them, and upon his personal . variation of. .those 
methods. No one dreams of praising the art of the sky itlelf;^ that 
is to say, the fact that the facts existed.” . . 

I cannot help wondering, in the ffrst place, why the present 
artists of Japan in general should follow unconditionslly after the 
realism of the West ; this sad want of comprehension of fundamental 
principles makes me sceptical about the art of the future. Of course 
I have no objection to true realism which is an artistic means to art- 
end, a touch of emphasis to bring out the inner ^irit more clearly f 
but when it is not true realism but a superficial actuality not related 
to the ringing rhythm of spirituality, it would not be too much -to; 
say that it is a blasphemy against the artistic' tradition: of ' Japan, ‘ 
a true art bridging over the eternal and the ephemeral. Art' .that is 
merely ephemeral, however beautiful and elabmated it may bo on 
the surface, has no more meaning than the fashion plate of the week. 
Since modern art is the mirror which reflects Japan’s, onqualifled 
^eptance of the West, we cannot expect it to keep its old insularity. 
We have to recognize the general advance of modem artists in the 
handling of pigments as well as in exactness of delineation. But 
what true artistic value emanates from the fact that the branches 
and leaves of a tree are minutely drawn or the notes of A mutieid. 
wore on the piano (supposing we hAve a picture of s dmwing noth)' 
look as perfect as they ate ip reality? I think that such 
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a waste of labonr ; at best they are the w<»rk of artkaiis aod ifo* 
real artists. ' ' 

Bat there see some artists of sterling merit who paint with . loe« 
(odajr-^who form an artistic oasis where a pleasant breese of new' 
interpretation blows among the acquired traditional methods. Wheii 
tlwy paint a moantain or rugged coast in green or ultramarine, a- 
pigment almost as rich as any western pigment, the effect they o^te,' 
solid but beautifully delicate, would easily challenge any good work 
of the West. But generally speaking, our Japanese pigments want < 
solidity ; their excellence is in the quality, that is delicateness itself i’ 
Realising this undeniable fact, the old artists of Japan, when they 
drew something solid, bid or revealed themselves, according to the 
situation, in the magic of suggestive art in which the monkish black 
of India ink dominated. It was their own art to depart from seeming 
reality, and enter the inner spirit of it. Some ancient art critic 
talks about five colours of India ink, the spiritual beauty of which 
may surpass that of any western pigment. When the present 
artists of Japan cast sway this India ink, they renounced their birth, 
right. No real art comes out of the pigments themselves, however 
beautiful they are ; there is nothing more dangerous in art than to abuse 
the materials. To see a large canvas thickly coated with pigments, 
a piece in whidi art is buried under piles of paint is sad indeed. 

It is a pity that the present artists have lost the art of simplicity 
which our old artists discovered at the sacrifice of hmotional expression. 
True art which becomes an adornment to human life, is boro from 
simplicity, the symbol of reality. Why should we be thankful for art 
if you cannot draw a dream from it ? As we say that a simple dream 
is the most beantiful, we can say that art, when it is simple, pleases 
us most, because it byimotises us into a twilight land of ghosts. The 
best w<ffks of the old art of Japan, from the folding screeiis of Teitoku 
or Sanrakn to the colour prints of Hornoobu or Bunebo, keep them- 
selves ekwely to this canon of simplicity. Admitting that art should 
adbece to the psychology of the time, 1 would be only too glad if the 
piesmtt art of Japan would advance into a heterogeneous beauty built 
on die law of simplicity. 

My friend, a well-known expert on Japanese musio, aarfnrised 
me 'Pt other day when be began: 

- « ©hi you «v«r seU the picture of a waterbll by Wei iit 

eai^ T’aUg dynas^ id fte Cbijaku-in Tenqple f >|ip f 



T(»7 wdl ’t it ii a lioriamtil piece not Mf rf^[nifl6Mkt in ita a^ M m 
its cootent uid remarkable mMuiag. The broih (rf air 
as it is, can be called an instrument of magic when it omllM ^ 
infinity of space ring rhythmically at its tonch, heavy or light. AaeaTifi* 
ing to a western dictum, the muric of a picture is sweetmr beoaoat ft 
is unhealed* This work of Wang Wei illustrates remarkaUy wall ttta 
point I am now speaking of. You should see it at the first opportBk 
nity when yon go to Kyoto again. There are a few varied parallel 
lines drawn diagonally in the centre of the canvas,— that is a hi^ 
waterfall between crags, whether it is a real sketch or an imaginary 
creation. It is no exaggeration to say that without apparent beginning 
or end, the lines bridge the infinity of space. Hare snbtilty exhaorti 
itself. And how happy I am that such a picture endorses my <^pinloB8 
about music, because music when at its best in melody, riionld respond 
to the infinity of time which vibrate in the air inandibly. 1 thuik 
Ood, all the arts are one after all.** 

This verbal essay on rhythmic Infinity renewed at (Mice my 
interest in the subject, and made me think about Togan’s sliding 
screens of eight panels at Marquis Kuroda’s home ; the subject is 
plom«blos8oms and crows, and space is treated in a manner, I think, 
not below that of the work of Wang Wei trhidi my friend pmnted 
out. Running diagonally through the great canvas covered with 
brilliant yet *quiet gold, the branches of the plum-tree are drawn in 
black and remind me of the spare frame of a Zen priest who has the 
fire of perception burning within. A botanical forerunner of the 
season, the plum-tree depicted in the work is a symbol of indomitable 
spirit unyielding in the cold of early spring ; this symbol suggests 
something older and larger than «*!, because as a temporary fiorm of 
reality it causes the rhythm of the space, the undrawn part of the 
work, to vibrate. It is natural that the aerial melody or that space 
is grave, since it solemnly obeys a beckoning hand in the branches. 
Togau's lines and dots, therefore, are but a suggestion mad a bint 
that bring out a far greater meaning than that of a mere revival of 
the plum-tree. 

In the works drawn by Dasoku, at the Yotokn-in tmnple, Kyoto, 
the great Zen priests, Dharma, Tokusan and Binzat, loom op witili 
the whole sky at their backs. Putting aside the value of the pmtnres 
that, is a figure study, would easily lead many others, see bow tine 
hogr^ 9 *<^fai^aimdiawn part whispers a mystery of rhythinfeleMip 
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to the priests 4eep in meditation t Unlike tha£ of Togan's screens, 
the space of these religions portraits is melodious in a well^composed 
soft voice, performing a natural duet with the priests in the for^round 
whose voiices h^ve lost their sharpness. To say that the portraits 
are equal to the space, would be an over>estimation of the former, 
because all artists should be sensible enough to know that their crafts, 
however admirable, are trifles compared to Infinity. The painted part 
of .any picture is only valuable as a pictorial talisman ; and this 
talisman, when it properly exerts its own magic under the blessing 
of the undrawn part, becomes great with undying glory. Above all 
else tbe integrity of space should be protected in a painting, and 
not one line or one dot can be slovenly lest it damage tbe beauty or 
foolishly disturb the rhythm. 

I have often before spoken of this in the works of Sotatsu and 
Korin, and exclaimed, What a wonder of space ! And what a wonder- 
ful handling of tbe brush! ** One is amazed at the boundlessness of 
space, when he sees Sotatsu's famous screen of the “ Wind-God and 
Thuoder-Gk>d ” at the Eenninji temple, Kyoto, where tbe painted 
figures fly furiously above tbe fretful earth spinning far below. Tbe 
work is but a mighty battle between pictorial silence and pictorial 
voice. For Korin’s screens of the iris flower, once an heirloom of tbe 
Honganji temple of Kyoto, I admired tbe manner of the artist that 
he did not spoil the huge space in the background With a bird or 
butterfly ; if Korin bad not been as great as he was, he would have 
been afraid to hear the ringing music of space in -its entirety. 

The canvas, whether it be silk or paper, whether it be picture or 
hanging scroll, is a battlefield for tbe artist where reality and un- 
reality, tbe painted part and the unpainted part, contest on even 
ground. It is a foolish artist who thinks that bis work begins and ends 
^with his painting brush. And your eyesight may be enough to see tbe 
painted part of a picture ; but your whole body should be^esponsible for 
the real appreciation of the Infinity that tbe unpainted part suggests. 

That is tbe point for the musician too,” my musician friend 
exclaimed. “ I would call it real music when it appeals not alone to 
your ear but to your whole body from head to foot. But it is sad 
to say that there is seldom such great music. Besides, people hear and 
understand music only through its sound.” 

This final remark made me recall the reply of Beethoven, when hp 
WAS on<^ asked wtot was great in music. ” No munpf Sir,” (ip.iaid., 
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I mw th« other njght the ado dance ot KifcngoiOt a welldaielj|k 
Sabnld actor, in the piece cdled “ Yasnna.'* Tasona u a fcnth 
mad hecanse of noreqnired love ; personified by Eikogoin, YaeMB 
moved about the stage in the fashion of a sleep-walker, aoCmrding te tibft 
text, haunted by the shadowy image of bis sweetheart among the T9f0» 
seed blossoms and butterfiies. I said " moved *' purposely because 1^ 
did not dance at all ; if he danced, it was the dance of a soul sfha 
reduced, as far as dancing allows, all the actions to stillness where, 
like a poised fish, he kept an aerial balance. Although it was a speeta* 
cular performance accompanied by Satnisen music and song, I fdt 
myself to be in a silent ball where physical expression was considered 
vulgar. The dancer raised his hands and feet, and turned his face 
right and left enigmatically in a way that only people familiar with 
dancing vocabulary would be able to read. I know that, although not 
a representation of the Japanese dance, this " Yasuna ” is like the 
others in the vital point that physical movement is compressed inwardly 
in the interest of artistic economy. 

Becaliing Harold Ereutzberg's madman which I saw some time 
ago on the Japanese stage, T cannot help thinking about the difference 
between these two dances, Japanese and German. Since this ultra' 
modem German attempted to interpret a madman^s psychology realisti- 
cally, be had his own license for physical movement, however unstable 
and wild. How speedily his movement shifted and changed! I do 
not think I am mistaken in saying that, in general, the western dance 
has its artistic focus in speed which outwardly becomes loose and 
frayed. Though I have no mind to censure it as an acrobatic feat, 
western dancing is nothing if not danced with the whole body whose 
functions, every one of them, respond to one another in leaping 
harmony. We Japanese are, let me say, backward in the expression of 
this modem movement for in “ Yasuna,” whether the dancer steps 
fast or slow his heels keep close to the floor, and do not dlow his 
movement to spread out from his centre of gravity which is in his 
body. Therefore even as a madman, Kikugoro’s Yasuna, unlike the 
madman of Ereutzberg. is able, as it seems, to concentrate and to 
control bis mind and* body. 

The chief value of a Japanese painting will be found in its Unsa, 
the art of Japanese dancing is measured by the forms of the lines, 
straight or curved, delicate or heavy, ffwsa or light, which the dWM«, 
draws with his body. If western dancing is notcareleei abont tfeaV 
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lines,' we find it, I believe, mainly in the form that extends and 
spreads outwardly in action ; on the contrary, our dances are at their 
best when the lines enjoy the solstice of negation. It is natural that, 
as in the case of “Yasuna” our dancing is monotonous with the 
monotony which purposely sacrifices variety. And it is true that not 
only with dancing but with all the other matters of art, this monotony 
is a fundamental characteristic of the Orient, at least, of Japan. 

It is not too much to say that all our artists are like tight rope* 
ivalkers, moving safely or unsafely on the single silver wire of the 
monotony of Japanese life. If you doubt my word, see Korin's 
screens of sea-waves undulating in silent monotony, where the sea 
seems controlled by the magic of this Japanese Frospero of urt and 
one could easily cross like Ferdinand with dry clothing. Or see Taiga- 
do’s hanging picture of nature where mountain over mountain and 
water over water are pictured vertically in monotonous lines. Your 
mind, if it is appreciative, will be mesmerised by those lines into a 
trance where all actions stop ; but if you are a hard-headed and un- 
appreciative person, Taiga-do‘s monotonous mountains in the picture 
will appeal to you only as a meaningless pile of Chinese yams. And 
see again Kikugoro’s dance of Yasuna,” his silken sleeve "disordered 
by a mad wind of love 1 " 

Occasionally there are times when the mental pressure of the mono- 
tony of life or art becomes unbearable, and 1 want to find an escape 
from it. At such moments the following passages come to my mind : 

"A man went to a Zen priest and disturbed bis meditation with 
complaint. He said : I am miserable because I am poor. I am 
miserable because I am ill in health. I am miserable because I am 
old. The priest replied : ‘If you are poor, you sbouidl ive in poverty. 
If you are ill in health, you should live in ill health. , If you are old 
you should live in old age. Then you will be happ/’* 

Ko good swimmer struggles against the tide. One must go to 
darkness for the light of day ; and in evanescence the troth of eternity 
ahall be found. Call it a half truth if you will; I know that the half 
liKxm will soon be full. And if you like, your question of monotony 
diall be solved through the blessing of assimilation. I say to yon, 
in monotony, and forget it 1 ” 

It is a cold tmth that all the phenomena of the world, the son 
and the moon and stars, move about, grow or die, on the etema 
'‘principle of monotony. Even the tiniest ants in a back yard are 
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bnqr in their harrest, ruled by that principle which they obaerre* 
weatem people seek complex colour and action in b'fe and art an^ , 
act their eye on forward movement, they should be reminded of coir, 
Japaneae way, represented in Eikugoro's *' Yasnna,” where our heels 
do not leave the floor and our minds do not break away from the 
mental centre of gravity. 

^sides, you would feel no monotony, I am sure, if like Eorin or 
Taiga<do, you painted sea^waves or even mountains of Chinese yams. 
And again if you dance “Yasuna** like Eikugoro, I do not see why. 
you should feel monotony. The most important issue is how to be- 
come a Korin or Taiga<do or a Kikugoro. 

My artist friend interested me when he talked about Chinese ink- 
sticks ; he told me of a special kind called “Ch'ing-chu-Mo," meaning 
“ ink-stick of the Whale Pillar.” The emperor of the Wan-li era, the 
story says, dreamed one night that a whale coiled around the pillar of 
the Imperial chamber ; proclaiming it an auspicious omen, the emperor 
bade the court ink-stick maker, Cheng-Tai-Yuch, to symbolise the 
dream in his trade. This august origin, I am happy to say, protects 
itself even to day against degeneration, because, when rubbed on the 
slab, it shines in purple. ”Such purplish colour glittering from 
within,” my friend exclaimed. ” It is one colour but inwardly has 
many colours, wjiich mingle into purple, and lure us into rapture.” 

Then be told me how he wraps the Cb’ing-Chu-Mo, being a 
happy owner of it, with the moxa which keeps it from getting too dry 
or too damp ; as the culmination of his talk, the following anecdote 
pleased me. One summer morning some years ago, when his spirit 
was so moved, be brought out a large slab with his beloved ink-stick, 
Ch*ing-Chu-Mo, and then called out to one of his students to make ink 
for a work that already whirled in his mind. The student withdrew 
with them, the slab and ink-stick together, into the next room. My 
friend sat upright to compose bis mind, like an ancient warrimr at the. 
moment before a final combat, smelling the perfume of incense which 
rose from the alcove. After a little while he called bis student loudly 
over the screens, asking if the ink was not yet rubbed. Besponding 
to his voice, the young fellow appeared with the slab where in the 
hollow part the black ink overflowed. My friend only stared at the 
atudent in amazement, struck dumb, because he wanted just a little of 
the fresh ink. As an artistic acolyte, the student did not know what 
this Ch'ing-Ohu-Mo meant to his master. ” A few teaspoaoftil of tiA 
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ore enough for one work,*' my friend sud, ** beoeuse one dihp of it 
makes a mountain peak and another a crow in the sky. We Orienbds 
cannot erase or change onr 6rst stroke like the artists of the West, for 
the first brush mark is also the last and final.** Then he exclaimed 
after a moment of amusing hesitation : " Beside, this ink cost me 

one hundred pounds. Thanks to my student I lost ten pounds at least 
on that morning I ** 

This story of my friend reminds me at once of the current phrase, 
" Be saving of ink as with gold t ** It goes without saying that not 
only in ink but in other things artistic magic can be performed with 
economy. A mind worth ten thousand pounds is more important than 
an ink-stick worth one hundred pounds. One must admit, however, 
that only Ch*ing-Chu-Mo can interpret a ten thousand pound artistic 
. mind. To a westerner who might take onr ink-stick for a piece of 
charcoal, it would be surprising to know how costly it is even in 
material value. There are many people of course both in Japan and 
China who see only black in ink-stick, not the various colours it reveals 
when at its best, because art has nothing to do with an unappreciative 
mind. If there is one mysterious thing in the world, it is art. Again 
how mysterious is onr ink-stick I 

We have a word we fondly use, £o-tan meaning " Plain and 
Naive,** although literally it is *' Withered and Light." This word 
may well be applied to sumiye — an art like winter sunlight concealing 
tenderness within the lonely surface, which withdraws backwards to its 
original start-point where differentiation of colours is not yet dreamed 
of. Besolving itself into a line or dot, the painting in black represents 
expression brooding in anticipation or reminiscence. If one knows that 
he cannot draw a line and dot so strongly in red or green as in black, 
the value of ink- stick in art is far more fundamental and definite. 
Therefore it is not too much to say that our Oriental arOt on paper or 
silk reaches its climax in ink painting. 

Let me quote the following poem which I call *' A Theory : ** 

** Let me teach joq bow to draw a pietoxe. 

First of all, pot ooe circle oo the upper part of a paper****** 

That is Rternitj. You maj eall it 
Son or moon. If you will. Then group 
Many a triaogle in any but intereetiog waye. 

Theta axe mountaiu-rangee, mting ebapea* 

t Tad a nte a ^ parallel lioee tbeea nattt a aetfea. 

tti wp a tii e. f l ^ ^ the forme of uataramey ha, 
thay.an^ afto hut dicle, triaogla audpafalM Uaea»** 
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final aspect ot dissolving itself into drele, triangle and paialM fitiis* t 
do not think him in the babyhood of art, becanse, leaviog all etw to 
soggeetion . he sticks to Inevitability, rich in tlie essence Of Eo''lM* 
plain and naive, I always believe that art at best expresses only ttro* 
riiirds of its meaning leaving the other third to the cooperation of the 
appredators. And again it is in the appreciator’s jurisdiction to change 
black in his mind into any other colour, if he will, to admire the work 
in his own way, since black is unlike other specific colours and is 
neutral in temperament. 

Of course Oriental art of the Eo-tan qualification is like a Ch*ing 
Chu-Mb with inner gleams or again like a winter sunlight, — not dry 
and tired. It is interesting to trace painting in black to its first use in 
China by a recluse in the forests or a hermit in a cave, who through 
life's simplification sought the way of purification, and established the 
world of solitude where light shines within. I have wasted many 
words on Gh'ing-Chu-Mo and on monochrome painting because I think 
that life's dissolution into a line or a dot means a rejuvenation that 
is salvation. 

The annals of Japanese art are a great galaxy including Sesshu, 
Tann>u, Eoyetsu, Eorin, Yeitoku, Sanraku, Matabei, Hogai, Gabo 
and many others. Although the battle fields of those artists were 
limited to sheets of paper or silk, the records they left, the rainbows 
they drew with a few drops of pigment, are more wonderful in undy* 
ing beauty than the memories of soldiers famous for drawing swords 
and blood in history. iWith a great sense of joy I trace back thb 
history of Japanese art to the early Heain period of the ninth century 
when Saicho and Kukai, outstanding figures of the priesthood who 
studied in China, propagated leligion and art simultaneously ; it would 
be truer to say that they taught religion through art. Thw eflbtis, 
I think, prove that these two things are after all the same. The 
appearance of Kanaoka Eose was highly significant, because like the 
Uta poets in "Eokin-sbu” or Ancient and Modern Poems of the tenth 
century, Eanaoka broke away at once from Chinese imitation and 
established || national sentiment and ideal in art. But the cuititiCil 
history of Japan in the past is the flowing or ebbing tide of Chiima- 
influence. When the art of picture scrolls which flourirfied in fiM 
early twelfth century was replaced by the so^alled Art of HigadriyaittliM' 
Hill jKyoto) in which the rimple and thrifty spirit of tlM Hate fl# 
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endorsed by the Zen philosophy of China, the alien inflnenoe spread 
over into Japan. This Chinese inflnenoe was again driven back when 
great masters like Koyetsn, Sotatsnand then Eorin entered the artis* 
tic world of the 'seventeenth century. And with the gradual develop- 
ment of Ukiyoye in painting and print, a genre treating the manners and 
customs of the lower classes became the final property of the Japanese 
people. 

All things considered, I think that the greatest worth of our 
Oriental art is to be found in the poetical atmosphere of becoming one 
with nature. “ What a delightful shape,** we say, looking up at a 
summer cloud in the sky. “How beautiful it is,*’ we think, seeing 
a rose in the garden. Such is the moment when,- throwing the appre> 
ciation of a single phenomenon, cloud or rose, we unconsciously touch 
and understand all the phenomena of nature ; then it is not a mere 
question of cloud and rose, because they reveal their lives as part of 
all nature. Our sense of beauty, varied of course according to indivi* 
dual gift and training, always sleeps until nature enters our vision ; 
human existence becomes clearer by contrast with nature. We 
might be lords of the creation with all the knowledge necessary to 
seek beauty in it ; but when lacking in sensibility, our human facul- 
ties would not properly work to make life vivid. We must try our 
utmost to keep our souls in perfect safety so that no kind of corrup- 
tion may encroach or play wicked mischief with them. 

Since art is a natural outcome of our human desire, the express- 
ion of painting in treatment as well as in suhject varies, according 
to the nature of the people and the country ; so the painting of Japan 
cannot be uniform, of course, with that of the western countries. 
If the latter places emphasis on the temporal life of human beings 
and, unlike our old painting, conveys only seldom the poetical concep- 
tion of the extra-territorial kingdom of self-effacement — a^ amalgama- 
tion of nature and man — ^tbat is because the artistic requirement of the 
West is different from that of the East. Without criticising the 
Western understanding of nature, or doubting the sincerity of it, T 
wish to say that Westerners hardly agree with us in the belief that 
Tnan ig merely a part of pure nature, a being congealed from the vital 
breath of nature. We, Orientals, think that human beings are built 
with the same elements as those of the wind that blows in the sky, 
or of the rain foiling to the ground, or of cloud and haee swimming 
in sir ; therefore we e«n enter easily into a proper eominrehensfon of 
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nature, and ow oonaolidation with it is only nat'ond# Wd nMAn 
sabjects treating nature an essentud pmrt of painting. 

People of the West would hardly understand our pono^lrii^ of ^ 
nature, the basiB of which is adoration but not criticism. When wo 
communicate with nature by gazing on her beauty, we know that 
our human existence becomes clearer than before, because of a srif* 
realisation that is achevied consciously or unconsciously. The blMSed 
kingdom of self-effacement admits only him who becomes one with 
nature ; he is intoxicated by his^own happiness. If he is an artirt, he 
tells about it on paper or silk, with Indian ink or pigments; 
and if he is a poet, he sings about the joy of this kingdom in 
words. 

Because we stress the spiritual beauty of everything, we often 
slight the structural development which is to us a more or less su^- 
ficial matter. Certainly it is no apology for a lack of objective descrip- 
tion when our artists talk so much about “pictures of spirit.” There 
are many works of old and new artistic criticism in the Orient, among 
which we prize “ Eiun Seido ’’ or Living Inner Motif as the first and 
and last qualification ; however perfect in technical arrangement, a 
work is nothing to os if it does not suggest a spiritual beauty. 



Jlyts, jL^iUts an6 Sciences 

n« VudnatloD of ChiiMM Alt 

The remarkable fasoination of Chinese art has reoantly been brought 
home to us with renewed force. But after dwelling intently upon many 
beautiful works by Chinese artists, we are still at a loss to say precisely 
what is the secret of their strange power. Indeed, it has been remarked 
that the secrets of Chinese artists are as deep and mysterious as the 
secrets of Chinese magicians. It is realised, however, that in the great 
of certain Chinese arts rests peculiar attraction and a wonderfully 
rich source of interest. 


Aneunt Chiiuti PaMingt 

The oldest Chinese paintings we now know of are by an artist who 
lived at the end of the fourth or beginning of the fifth century. Thrae are 
four groups of small pictures. The first group,* which is in the British 
Mujeum, contains a series of historical scenes. One represents a Sovereign 
sitting on the edge of a bed on which a lady is lying. Another scene shows 
a lady at her toilet, surrounded by waiting-maids. In another a of 
honour is protecting the Emperor Tiian Ti against a bear I 

The second group or roll " of Chinese paintings is at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York. It bears the seal of T’ai Tsung, and repre- 
sents remarkable landscape scenes, entitled " The Hills of Euei-ki.** 

The third roll belongs to the collection of Tuan Fang, and is entitled 
" Loshfin— The Spirit of the Eiver Lo." It depicts weird and wonderful 
scenes in a poem written in the Han dynasty. 

The fourth roll, which shows similar strange characteristics, is in Japan. 
To the same period is attributed a portrait of Confucius and his disciple 
Fen Hui, which is engraved on stone and is in the tomb of Confucius. 

A charming simplicity is the key-note of the paintings, and this, com- 
bined with grace and delicacy of touch, makes the little pictures a joy to 
look upon. The figures are represented in a broad and open that 

gives an air of dignity and grandeur. The landscapes are particularly 
effective. One represents a group of hills rising to the left beyond a dark 
valley. The slope which falls steeply towards the right, ends in low head- 
lands jutting into calm water. Low hills form the batikground, and 
an impression of great distance is cleverly conveyed. But unfortunately 
the colours of these ancient paintings have been weakened by the 
of the years, and the brilliance which they had when first i.^. 

now faded. 


How to judge OrknUt Art 

In a wA on the principles of painting, written by Sir Ho in th« fifth 
century; iwe are advised to judge Chinese paintings in with the 

principles. The first is " toleration of the spirit joeing life motioa 
the second is "anatoQiloai structure rendered by the brush ;** the third 
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freed from ite Ant groping and wee in poeseesion or deArdto 
eipreeucn. Trt to the Western mind many Chinese piotores ol thh pttibd 
we have m akmd may seem strange and diffloult to underttand a&d wj oy. 
To appreciate them the Weatemeri it has been saidi must'lonet hia oiRi 
mental preoeeupation and throw over his usual critical condition, view 
the work frona a fresh standpoint and in a new light. Many beauties, not 
readily perceived in the ordinary course, will then be revealed-^eantian 
of line and modelling, grace and charm of design, and fascination ol ooloor* 
ing. 

Painting in Japan developed under Chinese influence, and the featuwit 
so warmly admired in Japanese painting are in many cases the outcome of 
work done at an early period by Chinese artists. Indeed, it has recent^ 
been remarked that Japan owes the better part of her art to the ancient 
country which she now appears to have within her power. 


Bmarkabh ^eulptara 

To the same Tain and Wei period as the paintings described above 
belongs highly important work in sculpture. The Wei dynasty in particular 
has left statues beyond reckoning, mainly produced under Buddhist influence. 
Under the Tsin emperors Buddhism had not been encouraged ; but the 
Wei rulers in their burning religious zeal covered a large part of the empire 
with temples and monasteries. 

Among the innumerable number of monuments, set up and decorated 
with all possible resources, many were made in hillsides and have come down 
to the present day almost unharmed, with all their wonderfully sculptured 
population of legendary characters. The caves of Fiin-Kang, populariy 
known by the name ‘‘ Rock-temples,” are a notable example. There ale 
ten halls bearing the following remarkable inscriptions : *' Simultaneous 

Uplifting, Light of Souls, Warden of the State. Protection of the State, 
Surpassmg Bliss. The Youth. Power of Uprightness, Flowered Severity, 
Place of Heaven. The Army of Helmets.” In most of the halls the whote 
wall surface is full of recesses, in each of which ure seated statuea with 
crossed legs. They all show the simple and noble sense of ornament which 
is one of the. main features m Chinese art. But the figures have a 
humorous touch, particularly as regard the faces of the statues, which 
have a slightly sarcastic smile, broadening in some oases into open amusa* 
ment. 


Wondtrful Carvings in Ivory otti Jadv 


The famous caves or halls of Lung-mSn were first decorated by order 
of the Wei emperors. The most important oaves are the ” Palace of Old 
Masters.” where the oldest work has been found, and the ** Palace of the 
Lotus Flower.” In the latter cave the simplicity of early work yields to 
sumptuous ornamentation. The spectator is impressed by the great exube* 
ranee of feeling, and is led to marvel at the wealth of fancy and the sur> 
prising richnees of the designs. "They recall,” says one writer, "the 
splendours of the oaves of romantic legends." _ 

Ivory is extensively used in Ohina as a medium for carving, the wni 
of ihe artist being to lend full value to the grain and veins and to give^ ^ 
haidor exioftiftl Inor • brighti msttoif fiolshi fts shown 
spsohoons ol tbs sit oxhibttsd in Iiondon* It is usosttjr, tbs 
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Chinese carver to bring out the best qualities of the medium employed, and 
this aim is shown in Chinese carvings in bone and tortoiseshell, as well as 
in ivory, , 

The Chinese art of carving jade has been traced back to ancient 
Chaldaea and Susiana. The work is still done with remarkably old tools. 
The crude block of jade is first sawn round with a four-handed toothless 
Iron saw to strip off the outer layer. It is next roughly shaped with one 
of the circular saws. The prominent angles left by the saw are ground 
down, and the piece of jade is further cut by rough mechanical means. 
Then comes the work of the expert, who gives to the roughly prepared 
block of jade an enchanting shape, and with infinite skill and patience 
makes it an object of enduring beauty. The fine examples of the work 
shown in London reveal a skill tl at appears to be superhuman, but the 
Chinese carver has the experience of past centuries upon which to draw 
and thus performs seeming miracles with primitive tools. 


The Master Arteraft of the World 

Another important art in China is enamelling, which has been 
referred to by Sir George Birdwood as the master art-craft of the world.*' 
The art was introduced into China at a comparatively late period. But 
there are records which show that the cloisonne enamels of Constantinople 
were known to the Chinese in the fourteenth century. 

Cloisonne enamels are made by soldering to the metal foundation a 
narrow band or ribbon of copper, silver or gold, following the details of 
the design, so as to map out the field into as many cells as there are 
colours to be filled in. The cells are then flooded with moistened enamel 
colours, which have been previously ground to very fine powder. The 
piece is then fired in the open air, and the whole work is finally subjected 
to a long process of polishing. It all sounds quite simple, but the beautiful 
specimens of the work sbowm in London are more than sufficient to impress 
Upon the spectator the great skill used in making the many intricate 
designs and the artistic sense required in blending the various colours. 


Marvellous Laeqver^work 

Chinese lacquer-work also reveals remarkable skill and a fine sense of 
design and colouring. Among the many beautiful and 'interesting specimens 
of the work which have a "permanent home" in England is a screen 
which shows a great range of subjects. Flowers symbolising the twelve 
months^ of the year appear on each of the reverse sides of the twelve panels 
composing the screen, and these are carried out with superb taste and 
great skill. The panels showing the iris and the lily are particularly grace- 
ful and pleasing in their formations of line and rendering of colours. 


Embroideries of Great Beauty 

The textile industries^ of China are, in certain cases, of great age. The 
manufacture of silk originated in China, and its origin is traced 
back to the third millennium before our era, when, it is recorded, a 
famous ^Empress reared silkworms and invented a loom. She is 
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still worshipped in China at an annual ceremony i during which mulberry 
leaves are picked as a chief part of the ritual. Another interesting reeordi 
is that of a passage in a book written by a monk in the third century 
B.G., which states that *‘the Seres (Chinese) make precious figured gar* 
ments, resembling in colour the flowers of the field and rivalling in fine- 
ness the work of spiders.” 

Chinese embroidery is also praised in ancient books, special reference 
being made to the splendour of the work on official robes, flags and 
banners. The ceremonial robes worn by emperors in the middle ages were 
of outstanding magnificence. The empresses and all women had to be con- 
tent with less elaborate designs ; but with the passing of time women in 
China ”came into their own,** and their robes became as ornate as those 
worn by the men. 

The Chinese love of flowers and delight in depicting them to the 
smallest detail is seen to perfection in ancient silken embroideries. The 
same love is shown in old Chinese flowered velvet and tapestry. 


The Arts of the Potter and Worker in Bronze 

But China has many famous artistic designs, such as the willow- 
pattern and the rose and dragon. The art of making glazed pottery was first 
introduced in China, and the designs have ” classic grace ’* and enduring 
charm. Gods and goddesses play partis in many of the decorate designs, and by 
their presence give peculiar dignity to such intimate objects as teacups and 
saucers From the seventh to the tenth centuries A.D., Chinese potters 
gave their attention to the production of images of gods, heroes and holy 
men on a large scale. Borne years back, a number of such figures were 
discovered in a cave in China, and one of them is now exhibited with other 
treasures in the British Museum. It is a figure of Lohan, one of the sixteen 
apostles of Buddha, seated in meditation. The work is in fine white 
clay, glazed with orange, buff and green. Even the hair is coloured 
green. But the expression on the face is lifelike, and the suggestion of 
strength and spiritual tranquillity in the position of the hands is rendered 
with remarkable skill. Other interesting examples of similar work may be 
seen in London. 

The Chinese, as we have seen, pay great reverence to ancient relics, 
such as the ten stone drums of the Chow dynasty which have been placed in 
the two side halls of the principal gateway of the Confucisn Temple of 
Perking. Inscriptions are cut in the stone, comprising a series of odes, 
a complete ode for each drum. The art of moulding and chiselling 
bronze is referred to in the earliest Chinese records. During the third 
millennium B.C., the technical methods were gradually improved till the 
reign of the great Yu, who oast the metal paid as tribute from nine pro- 
vinces of his empire into nine tripod cauldrons of bronze, which were 
carved with maps and figures illustrating the natural productions of the 
provinces* 


(B* W* Walters— Great TlrnghUi,) 
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Tha Plaea of the Gita in the India of To-day. 


The funotion of high philosophy and of great philosophers is to mould 
the thought of the people and to influence the even tenor of their lives* 
Unless the abstract formulae of philosophy concretely affect human society, 
the dharma of the philosopher is not completely fulfilled. In modern India 
high scholarship is further removed from the mind* of the masses than 
scientific and other knowledge is from the mind of the populace in the 
Occident. And yet the fact is well attested that in the life of the people of 
our Motherland, currents of ancient culture still flow and these currents 
make them responsive to ideas and ideals of philosophy, and especially of 
religious philosophy — perhaps the most potent of influences in renovating 
the mind of the Bace. To-day when India is choosing its future course, the 
work of the thinker and the educator is of supreme value. 

India as a participant in world civilization suffers from its disease — a 
divorce between life and philosophy. The lure of action has exerted its 
fascination on the entire West, and knowledge and ideas have been exploited 
and even prostituted for the improvement of the life of physical comfort, in 
which sensuous gratification takes its toll. India has been influenced by 
that lure and fascination But India has a further handicap : her religiosity 
which is mistaken for spirituality ; this has produced a conservatism bard as 
iron, and widespread from kitchen to temple, and from the smallest of 
villages to the largest of capitals. This religious conservatism persists in 
spite of university education, in spite of the efforts of Ram Mohan Roy and 
his Brahmo Samaj, Dayanand Sarasvati and his Arya Samaj, Madame 
Blavatsky and her Theosopbical Movement, and of liambishna and 
Vivekananda. To-day the attempt to break this conservatism continues in 
and through the person of India's 20th century saint — Gandiiiji. 

Let us study the Oita from this particular point of view, seeking among 
its jewels those which will answer our purpose. We need the spiritual 
element or factor which would protect us against drowning in the muddy 
torrents of matter and sense-life. We need the energic element which would 
enhance our worldly efficiency and enable us to build our home and our state. 
We need the element of inspiration which would reveal, for the building of 
home and state, the Heavenly Pattern, to borrow a thought from Plato. 


Do we not see here that divorce between Sankhya *uid Yoga which the 
Gita describes as false, adding that children only and not the Pandits look 
upon them as antagonistic to each other ? I want to submit to you that the 
first lesson from the Oita which needs to be popularized in modern India is 
this about the rhythmic blending of the Saokbya and the Yoga spoken of in 
the 2nd. 3rd, and 5th adhyayas of the Oita, Of course, we all know that the 
terms Sankhya and Yoga are peculiarly used in the Otfa, and it is not 
necessary that we go into technicalities. Enough for us to note that it is 
that particular way of combining two opposing concepts which is most 
valuable and pragmatical. That which in the Sankhya is regarded as a 
hindrance in the realization of the Highest, is pressed into his service by 
Sn Krishna who teaches the gospel of true renunciation an d true emanci- 
pation. Buddhi or Intellect is looked upon as a hindrance because Purusha 
is chained to Prakrifi through the forms created by Intellect ; Puruhia, the 
Spirit of Man, must free himself from the snare of false identifloatiem with 
PfakrU^^}adoh is due to Buddhi. This is the view of the Sfmkhya whiohp 
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therefore, advocates knowledge without action, reaching to the world of 
Spirit beyond and separate from the world of matter and of actions. IHbe 
Yoga of the Oita is generally designated, and with good reason, as the Path 
of Action, and the Sankhya as the way of knowledge, but please note that 
the Yoga is named Buddhi Yoga. It very clearly indicates the place of 
Buddhi, Intellect, Pure Beason, or the Pure and Compassionate Reason 
which is the higher or spiritual aspect of Manas or Mind. 

So in this teaching of the Oita we find that very combination of 
Soul and body, spirit and matter, thought and action, which we are 
in need of. The realization that our own Highest Ego is the Supreme 
Spirit, the one Self, is the end of knowledge ; the obtaining of that 
knowledge leading to realization has been attempted by the shunning 
of actions including duties ; on the other hand, in these modem days 
as we already saw, the lure of to do, to do, without any basis in philosophical 
principles, without a perception of metaphysical fundamentals, has over- 
powered the people — one of the reasons, we repeat, for the chaos now pre- 
vailing in the entire West. 

Modem India is in need of instruction in that which the Oita calls 
Buddhi Yoga — the performance of deeds by the aid of Buddhi, our Spiritual 
Soul, the spiritual aspect of human self-consciousness. This Buddhi Yoga 
may well be described as the Path of Descent of Buddhi into the mundane 
consciousness of man giving him the capacity to act illuminatingly. The 
ordinary concept of Yoga is the emancipation of the Soul from the yoke of 
the senses and its escape from the round of rebirths. Buddhi Yoga brings 
us the concept of infusing the spiritual energy of the Pure and Compassion- 
ate Reason into the Temple of the Body, so that the Ojas and the Tejas 
of the Soul stream forth through every orifice of that body. This will 
enable the people to live the Spiritual Life in the midst of human affairs 
fulfilling all obligations, instaad of retiring into the jungle or on the top of 
a mountain to be away from the conflicts and the sorrows of this world. 
And yet Buddhi Yoga does not imply the performance of any and every 
kind of action without knowledge, but of actions rooted in Soul knowledge. 
All actions which spring from ham a, desires and passions of the personal 
ahamkaric self must be given up, and such actions as are undertaken must 
be executed by the method given. What is the method ? Pa/rajya— 
disinterestedness, detachment, dispassion. Thus we remain in the world, 
we fulfill our obligations and perform our duties, we gain skill in action,^ 
but we act without any attachment to the fruits of action. The Buddhi 
Yoga is not throwing away of possessions, but their retention for proper use. 
It is not the performance of mere good deeds but a comprehension of this 
world of deeds, Kriya Loka, — ^the mighty magic of Prakriti. Buddhi Yoga 
is not running away from evil, but fighting and overcoming it. It is not 
the feeling of Ananda, the 13 lias of the Soul, in its pure state, but the 
realisation of bliss in woe, order in chaos, and good at the very core of evil. 
It is not the fear of the world, but the love of humanity, which makes 
possible the descent of Buddhi into the body. Therefore this Buddhi Yoga 
may be described as the first exercise for the development of the future 
Avatara. 

Each one of us is Paramatman, and in each one of us Krishna dwella* 
In describing his Glories or Vibhutis in the 10th discourse, Sri Krishna 
began by stating! I am the Ego which is seated in the hearts of all 
beijigiw - lasjiKtwiiig hia Divine form, Vishva EAipa, 
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Aquna to act— not heedlessly, not in sorrow and anguish, but with real 
wisdom and contentment, with a mind and heart fully satisfied. The mind 
must be satisfied, it must see the rationality of the advice given it, it must 
be enlightened by the spritual vision of tl.e heart. In other words, Krishna 
exhorts Arjuna to perform Buddhi Yoga. 

These two figures of Krishna and Arjuna are symbols — one of the end 
the summation of human evolution. Man becomes Qod; the second is the 
symbol of Man seeking wisdom which would make him Ood. God each 
one of us is at heart and in latencv* but to show forth that Divinity we 
must first know the Purusha by the effort of mind and intellect and then 
act our part in daily life in terms of that Wisdom. Sankhya, Buddhi Yoga, 
and Avatara. are the three words of the Oiia which need to be studied and 
understood and popularized in modern India. 

Madame Sophia Wadia. 


Pfsventioii of Blindness. 

The Census Report of India records that there were 601,870 totally 
blind persons in this country in 1931. and this comes to about 172 per lakh 
of the total population. They are distributed unevenly in different pro- 
vinces. Thus in Ajmere-Merwara, the figure is 386 per lakh, 291 in the 
United Provinces, 282 in Rajputana, 245 in the Punjab and only 78 in 
Bengal. The census figures are never very accurate in this country but 
the returns of blindness have generally been regarded as comparatively 
accurate. Whether it is underestimate or overestimate, it is difficult to 
gauge. Our experience in hospitals supports the former. Instances are 
not rare where persons, whose vision is reduced to finger-co\jnting within 
a foot distance would report themselves as having slightly diminished 
vision. Patients with dense leucoma or staphyloma do not consider 
themselves blind on the ground that they can count their own fingers with 
hands up. Such instances are not scarce and are seen mostly in aged 
people in whom the prevalence of blindness is largest. The figures are — 


Table. / 


Males (per 10,000) Females (per 10,009) 


Aqb 

1931 

1921 

1011 

1081 

1921 

1911 

0-8 

297 

2C6 

817 

208 

201 

226 

6-10 

474 

549 

667 

190 

867 

866 

10-16 

606 

681 

699 

807 

849 

876 

16-20 

47 

464 

641 

818 

801 

457 

2(M16 

601 

460 

604 

880 

MO 

810 

26^ 

801 

m 

846 
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M«1m (par 10.000) Femaba (par 10.0C0) 


Aob 

1081 

1921 

1911 

1931 

1921 

1911 

80-85 

505 

600 

687 

457 

547. 

507 

85— iO 

568 

581 

546 

581 

507 

881 

40-45 

610 

698 

775 

626 

756 

549 

45-60 

784 

671 

688 

812 

597 

1,027 

50-55 

758 

904 

916 

846 

1,088 

467 

55-60 

910 

585 

442 

1,108 

620 

sm 

60 and above 

8,168 

8,281 

2,883 

8,679 

8,981 



A perusal of the report would reveal that the incidence pf blindness Is 
on the increase in mo^ t parts of India and a large proportion of it is proven* 
tible. The problem of blindness in India, therefore, should receive a most 
careful consideration. 

Unlike countries like Denmark, Austria, Switzerland, England, etc., 
India i^ a vast country where one part differs from the other to a great 
extent both meteorologically and geographically, and it is not only natural 
but is a fact that such wide variation considerably influences the incidence 
of eye affections in different parts of India. The common factors, however, 
such as illiteracy, ignorance, poverty and malnutrition prevails everywhere, 
from Cape Comorin to Nanga Parbat and from Dwarka to Sadia. Under 
the circumstances it is essential to find out the cause of blindness in 
different provinces. 

Unfortunately, the official reports published by the provincial Govern* 
ments do not show any classification of the eye diseases but only records 
the number of cases treated for eye diseases. The only source available 
for ascertaining the nature of causes of blindness are from the records of 
eye hospitals. None but the Madras Government Eye Hospitals publishes 
such reports. The result is we have no knowledge of the true state of affairs. 

Coming to the actual cause of blindness we find that the method of 
ophthalmic medical relief is inadequate in most muffusils and villages. 

The importance of early institution of treatment of eye diseases is 
hardly realised by the lay public, official or non-official. A delay of a 
few days and in rare instances, even of some hours, may render the eye 
functionally useless. 

The present system of centralization of the ophthalmic relief is ex* 
tremely unsuitable in a country like ours where people are not only extreme* 
ly poor and ignorant but there is lack of quick transit facilities. 

In spite of the fact that centralization retains a high standard of treat* 
ment it is unsuitable so far as eye relief is concerned under the preset 
oircumstanoes; Decentralization is absolutely necessary. It is regrettabW 
that no proper facilities are found in the district towns for proper ophthaleaie 
teUefr One oan imagine the oondi^ion prevailing in ruridareai., Itft^ 
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wonder, bo many eyes are lost from agrioultural injuries for lack of even 
what may be called ' the immediate first aid ' to the injured eyes. 

In Western countries like England and America, voluntary organisa* 
tion has succeeded in doing the difficult task of prevention of blindness 
in an admirable way and State Departments of Health have materially 
helped them in every possible way. In India, the beginning has long 
been made in Western Presidencies in 1919 through the formation of the 
All-India Blind Belief Association at Bombay. Its achievements are 
well-known to the medical men of the Province. 

Becently we have received a copy of the fourth annual report of an 
organisation known as the Association for Prevention of Blindness in Bengal. 

In conclusion, one might point out that enumeration of the blind could 
be efficiently done in future censuses if enumerators are taken from people 
with some medical training. Nezt, a proper classification of census for 
blindness based on facts and figures ought to be undertaken in all tLo 
provinces. Both Government and non-official institutions where eye 
diseases are treated, ought to publish detailed reports as is done by the 
Government Eye Hospitals in Madras. 

Creation of centres of eye treatment in the distant towns by appoint- 
ment of part-time workers with special training and proper equipment 
of the Government-managed hospitals is recommended. This would 
ultimately create a demand for specially trained private practitioners. It 
would take some time to institute this change in a system for financial 
reasons and in the meantime travelling dispensaries ought to be started 
immediately with the help of funds from District Boards and Municipalities. 


Indian Medical Journal. 



Jit ^ome and Jlbroad 


Pnildent of tlio SemnU of Indto Boolo^ Dead 

Oopai Knshna Devadhar (bom in 1871) was amoogst the foundation 
raombers of the Servants of India Society, founded in 1905 by the late Mr. 
Q. K. Qokhale. He became Vice-Prei»ident of the Society in 1923, was unani- 
mously elected its President in 1927, and continued in that office till hia 
death. He was prominently connected with the co-operative movement, 
and with numerous educational and social reform bodies. Particular* 
mention must be made of the Poona Seva Sadan, which was 
founded by Mr. Devadhar in 1909. In 1 )24 he presided over the National 
Social Conference session held at Lucknow and again in 1933 over the 
Madras Session. He was organiser of the Malabar Relief Fund in 1924, 
of the Malabar Flood Relief in 1924. He presided over the first All-India 
Rural Representatives ’ Conference. He served as a member of the Centred 
Banking Enquiry Committee. He was awarded the Kaiser-i-Hind Medal 
(silver) in 1914 and the Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal in 1920. On the occasion 
of his Diamond Jubilee in August, 1931, a purse of Rs. 10,500 was 
presented to him. educational, Social Reform and Co-Operative move* 
ments have lost a tried veteran by Mr. Devadhar’s death. 

Mulgandhakufti Vibara 

A large number of Buddhists from Burma, Ceylon and other countries 
attended the fcTUrth anniversary of the Mulgandbakuti Vihara which took 
place at Sarnath on November 10, 11 and 12. 

The occasion was important to the Buddhists all over the world as the 
body relics of the Lord Buddha, which were discovered by the Government 
of India and are regarded as most authentic, has been exposed for worship. 
This is done only once a year for three days on the occasion of the anni- 
versary. Another relic was presented this year on November 10 by the 
Government of India. 

Buddhist Relio 

A Buddhist relio in the possession of the Government of India was 
presented to the Mahabodhi Society on the occasion of the fourth anniver- 
sary of the Mulgandhakuti Vihara at Sarnath this year. The ceremony was 
performed for three days from November 10 to 12. 

The Society tried to utilise the occasion by holding lectures on 
Buddhism by eminent Buddhist scholars. The well-known Buddhist 
scholar and pilgrim, Sri Rahula Sankirtyayana, who has just returned after 
an extensive tour of the Far East and Central Asia, was expected to be pj^sent 
at Sarnath on the occasion to help scholarly students in appreciating 
the present state of Mahay ana Buddhism in China» Japan and Mongolia. 

A Dnmb Sesksv of Trath 

A etrange personality has drifted into Karachi of late wh o itr ango^ 
enough prefers to remain tongue-tied. This self-imposed stienoe lie lip^ 

8 
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been maintaining since thirteen long months. He has resorted to a peculiar 
medium of communication, — a black slate and pencil. Asked as to why 
he remained dumb though the gift of Ood was not denied to him» he wrote 
down on the slate Silence was golden.’* It improved his concentration. 
He could form ideas and . think great thoughts which dawn upon him as 
revelations of God. This strange personality who appeared to be about 60 
years of age. hails from Bengal. 

Mmle Confeienea 

Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf, Minister for Local Self-Government, 
opened the 7th session of the All-India Music Conference at the Allahabad 
University. He pointed out that while preserving classical music they 
ought not to neglect popular music which could be enjoyed by the average 
men. 

Mr. Justice Bajpai, who presided over the Conference, remarked that 
even Western peoples appreciated their music, as all music had an ennobling 
effect. 

Italy's Protest against Sanetlons 

It is announced that the Italian Government has presented a note of 
protest to all the countries proposing to apply the sanctions. It is understood 
that the Government’s note of protest to the sanctionist Powers is a long 
document of attacks on them on judicial and moral grounds and denies that 
the League has acted justly in invoking Article XVI for the first time 
against Italy, while not invoking it in respect of the Sino* Japanese and the 
Granchaco wars in the past. Italy has threatened counter-measures. 

America aod the Ethiopian War 

President Boosevelt, in a speech at the Unknown Warrior’s Tomb, said 
that an overwhelming mass of Americans sympathised with the efforts of 
the other nations to end the Ethiopian war. " We arc acting to simplify 
definitions of facts by calling w'ar ’ war.* The dangers confronting the 
future of mankind as a whole are greater to us than the dangers confronting 
the people of the United States alone.” 

Italian Protest Note to Egypt 

The Italian Minister has delivered a note to th i Egyptian Foreign 
Minister, protesting against Egypt’s adherence to sanctions and making 
reservations regarding Italy’s future attitude. 

CNmiaiiy's Oestnre 

The gap in the ring of sanctions has been appreciably narrowed by the 
assurances that the German spokesman has given to the League Secre- 
tariat. Without participating in the League’s measures, Germany proposes 
to prevent dealings above the normal trading operations in the commodities 
affected by sanctions, including arms and munitions. The decision is 
given the greatest significance in League circles and is believed to denote 
a closer rapprochement with France and Britain and also a bettey gpirit 
towardi the League^ 
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Brlttib Haiti Form In the Meditemiiaan 

Ifc is stated that there o^as an interview last week between Sgr, Mussolini 
and Sir Eric Drummond, the British Ambassador, relating to the situatioA 
in ^the Mediterranean. It is learnt it was a continuation of the previous 
interview and inconclusive. In response to Sgr. Mussolini's reminder 
of the withdrawal of the Italian division from Libya, Sir Eric Drummond 
expressed the British Government's appreciation but pointed out that 
Italian troops in Libya were still nearly tbrice as many as the British and 
Egyptian troops in Egypt. Consequently, the British Government did 
not yet consider that the situation permitted a reduction of the British 
naval forces in the Mediterranean, whose presence was purely precaution- 
ary. 


Ethiopian Emperor’s Appeal to U.8.A. 

An appeal to the United States of America to assist the League of 
Nations by joining Sanctions was made by Emperor Haile Selassie in a^ 
broadcast to America from Addis Ababa, last week. He said: I ask 

nobody to take the sword against Italy. The methods of the sword against 
force are methods of ancient ignorance. You in America are not 
members of the League, but the time has come and the opportunity is here 
for the masses in America to help .the League's efforts at conciliation 
because there is no controverting that ours is in the cause of humanity." 

Restoration of Monarohy in Oreeoe 

King George of Greece has agreed to the invitation of return to the 
throne, extended by three delegates from Greece at the Greek Legation 
in London. It is expected the King will spend a few days in Paris and 
probably interview the President, subsequently visit the King of Italy at 
Rome, and then board the Greek destroyer for Corfu, where he will be niet • 
by the Greek Fleet. 

Antl-Naii Demonstrations 

A resolution calling for the boycott of German goods was passed at a 
mass demonstration held at Hyde Park recently to protest against the 
Nazi persecutions. A demonstration was organised by the British non- 
sectarian Anti-Nazi Council at Hyde Park where six platforms had been 
erected. Twenty-five speakers including the clergy, members of Parliament 
and Trade Unionists then addressed the crowds in turns. The demonstra- 
tors passed a resolution protesting against the continued persecution and 
physical torture of men and women in Germany whose only offence had 
been disagreement with the Nazi regime and also called upon British citi- < 
sens to refuse to enter into business relationship with the German nationals 
and decline to purchase German goods offered for sale by British shop- 
keepers until complete civil and religious liberty had been restored 
in Germany. 

JapSDiii Attack SB allsfsd Brittiii Movs In Ohina 

An attack on alleged British intentions with regard to Chinqpe 
ic issued ia the form of a vigorous communique by the Japanese WarOfiSce* 
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It refers to the rumour of a 50 million sterling loan being negotiated by 
China with Britain (which the British Ambassadort Sir Frederick Leith- 
Boss, was reported to have denied on the 6th instant) to be secured on 
surplus customs and railway revenues. The communique says that, if this 
were true, leaders of the Nanking Qovernment cannot escape the criticism 
that they were selling their country to foreigners for their ovm aggrandise- 
ment. Japan, as a stabilising influence in the Far East, cannot overlook 
the attempt on the part of Britain to place semi-colonial China under the 
domination of British capital. 


Blao-Japaiisee Tension Again 

There is a tense Sino- Japanese situation as a sequel to the fatal 
shooting of a Japanese marine in Shanghai. Two hundred Japanese 
marines were mobilised for stopping, questioning and searching pedestrians 
in the Japanese section of the I nternationl Settlement and the Japanese 
authorities take a very serioue view of the incident, which is the 
culmination of weeks of rumours with regard to the possibility of a 
Japanese move to Chapei and reports of huge concentration of Chinese 
troops round the Shanghai demilitarised zone. Mr. Yasuda of the Expedi- 
tionary Force General Staff visited the Mayor of Shanghai and threatened 
to take measures if the Chinese investigations were fruitless. General 
Chiang Kai Shek has instructed the official of the Shanghai Municipal 
Council to express regret and sympathy. 


Aosiro-Osniitn Trade Agreement 

A trade agreement has been reached with Austria, whereby Germany is 
to supply coal, Silesian coke and fertilisers in exchange for 70 truckloads of 
butter, 2,000 livestock and a large quantity of milk. 


India and ** Co-operative Imperialism ” 

“ The constitution of India Act of 1935, constitutes an outstanding 
landmark in what may perhaps be describc'd as the new concep'ion of 
co-operative imperialism,” said the Marquis of Zetlaud, Secretary of State 
for India, deliveriog the Cust Lecture on " ludiu : Retrospect and Prospect ” 
at Nottingham Univeraity College. He said. “ 'Ih s conception cao.e into 
existence when the old Colonies of the Rritish Empire became the 
Dominions of the British Commoowealib of Nations/ Co-operative Im- 
perialism constitutes surely the fine flowering of the adnunistrative genius 
of the British people. It is not complete. The day has not yet daaned 
when India will take her final place in the vast organism which will be the 
ofoTOing achievement of this new conception but she is now far on the 
road to the ultimate goal.” 


’s Psat-Wae CenMripts 


.u of "Hitler Boys and Girls " stood around 

the hirtwe Potsdam parade ground at dawn to watch the awearing in of the 
fimp^war eonsortpto. The ceremony was the greatest since the time 
i^^the to iMpeot woruits on the same ground. The new mill- 

toiy dag was heated aad Herr Hitlar'e proolamattan was read. Hamaiitile 
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▼easelB will faenoefortb fly the oifdinary Swastika flag of with a White 
disc io the centre on which ia imposed a black Swastika; Gapfeaine 
merchant ships, who haves erved in the navy, are entitled to raise the 
Swastika flag, bearing an Iron Cross at the top left comer. 


Indian Blseted Deputy Mayor 

Dr. G. L. Katial has been elected Deputy Mayor of f^insbury^ He is 
the first Indian to hold such an office in a metropolitan borough. 

The League Assembly 

The Assembly of the League of Nations met at Geneva for its sixteenth 
ordinary session from September 9th to 28th, 1985. It elected as president 
M. Bene6, delegate of Czechoslovakia. 

Of the fifty-nine States Members of the League, fifty-four were 
rt-presented; of these, twenty-five sent as delegates their Prime Ministers 
or Ministers for Foreign Affairs. 

On September lOth, the Assembly elected three non-permanent 
Members of the Council. The following were selected : Poland (who had 
previously been declared re-eligible), Ecuador and Boumania. 

On September 28th, in view of the international situation, the 
Assembly decided nut to close its session, but only to adjourn, leaving it to 
the President to summon a meeting if he considered this course to be 
necessary. 


League and Women and Children 

In view of the information received concerning the position of women 
of Russian origin in the Far East, the Assembly invited the international 
societies which carry on work among women to strengthen and co-ordinate 
their activities in that part of the world. The Secretary -General was 
authorised to endeavour to secure the services of a competent person (prefer- 
ably a woman) resident in the Far East; this person would be instructed by 
the Council to encouragu and co-ordinate the efforts made on behalf of 
womi-n of llubsian origin . 

The Aseembly also requested the Secretary-General to arrange fora 
conlerence to take place, at the b> ginuiug of 1937, of the authorities who 
are responsible in Eastern countries for the prevention of traffic in women, 
with a view to securing closer co-operation and greater exchange of informa- 
tion between them. 

The Assembly noted that the 1921 and 1928 Conventions for the 
Suppression of the Traffic in Women and Children and for the Bepression 
of the Circulation of and Traffic in Obscene Publications had been almost 
universally ratified.- The Secretary General was asked to appeal to States 
Members that bad not yet ratified or acceded to these. Conventions to do so 
as soon as possible. 

On the subject of child welfare, the Assembly recommended that all 
countries that had hitherto tolerated the imprisonment of children in any 
fcffm whasoever should aim at replacing this system, in the case of d{riinr. 
quMimipArt, by. suitable mauauiet of a purely edueativa dUMOta:. 
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' The Child Welfare Committee woe asked to attention to th* 
question of ill-treated children, and to keep itself informed of the measures 
taken by States Members to remedy unemployment among young persons. 
• 

The Lea^ and Treatment of Priioners 

The Assembly instruoted the Secretary-General to inform Governments 
that attention had been drawn to the existence in certain parts of the world 
of reprehensible practices that are inconsistent with a rational treatment of^ 
prison ere. The Assembly expressed the hope that such practices, where 
they existed, would be abandoned. 


TIm Lsa^a and Opium and Dangerous Drugs 

A general report on the traffic in opium and other dangerous drugs 
was approved, and it was decided to appeal to States that had not yet ac- 
ceded to the 1925 and 1931 Conventions. The Assembly was gratified to 
note the declarations of several delegates, who assured the League of the 
wholehearted co-operation of their Governments. At the same time, 
anxiety was expressed on the subject of the growth of c'audestine drug 
manufacture and on the extent of the illicit traffic. The Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Traffic in Opium was asked to consider the question of com- 
bating drug abuse by education and propaganda. 


Penes between Bolivia and Paraguay 

The Assembly of the League expre.^sed its satisfaction at the signature 
of the Protocols of June 12th, 19-35, which put an end to hostilities between 
Bolivia and Paraguay and made possible the opening of the Buenos Aires 
Peace Conference. It expressed the hope that the prosecution of these 
efforts would result in the complete re-establishment of peace and good 
understanding between the two countries. 

Tbe Settfemeni of the Asejrlane 

The proposals drafted by a Committee of the Council for the settle- 
ment of the Assyrians of Iraq in part of the territories of the Levant under 
French mandate were declared by tbe League Assembly to offer the prospect 
of a satisfactory and pt-rmanent solution of tbe Assyrian problem. Taking 
note of the extent to which tbe Iraqi Government, tbe United Kingdom and 
the authoniies of the French mandated territory of tbe Levant were prepared 
to contribute to the realisation of this scheme, tbe Assembly decided to 
place in the budget for 193fi a first credit of 400,000 francs to complete the 
abovementioned cuntributions. But the total sum that the League might 
be authorised to place at the disposal of tbe Assyrians settled in Syria during 
coming financial years was limited to 1,300,000 (Swiss) francs. 

latoDsetaal Go-opevatioa 

The League Asssembly expressed its satisfaction at the continued deve- 
lopment of the work of intellectual co-operaiion. 

It stressed tbe importance of the organisation of tours of edocaiiontsto 
who would visit one or more epuntries for tbe purpose of etudyiog sU pmtkVi 
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rolaiitig to League of , Nations teaching and international qoestfona. ' Tbe 
Institute of Intellectual Co-operation was asked to consider tbe publicati^ 
of a selection of translations, into one or more of the worldwide languages; 
of representative classical works from the literatures of the various regional 
languages. 

The Assembly again expressed its interest in tbe publication of a collec- 
tion of ethnographical and historical works on the origins of American eivilu 
sation, and decided to place on tbe agenda of the next Assembly tbe question 
of broadcasting and peace. The Assembly requested tbe Council to com- 
municate to States Members and non-members, for the purpose of their 
signature, a declaration prepared by the Intellectual Co-operation Committee 
concerning the revision of history text-books. 

The Assembly was favourably disposed to the establishment of closer 
relations between the Intellectual Co-operation Organisation and the Inter- 
national Council of Scientific Unions. It drew the attention of Govern- 
ments to the General Ccmference of National Committees on Intellectual 
Co-operation to be held at Paris in 1937, in connection with tbe universal 
exhibition of civilisation. The proposal that the International Museums 
Office hhould study an international agrcf ment for the regulation of art 
exhibitions was approved. The Institute of Intellectual Co operation and 
the Rome Institute for tbe Unification of Private Law were asked to pursue 
their studies to promote the conclusion of a general agreement affording 
effective proiectirm to intellectual works. The Assembly also congratulated 
the International Educational Cinematographic Institute on tbe completion 
of its ** Cinematographic Encyclopaedia” and cn the recent creation of a 
centre for the study of television. 


Badget of ike League 

The Assen^bly fixed its budget for 1936 at tbe figure of 27,879,201 
Swiss francs, with an exceptional vote of 400,000 francs for tbe settlement 
of the Assyrians of Iraq. The total is thus 28,279,201 francs, and is 
2,859.768 francs less than the budget for 1935. 

M. Parra-P^rez was reappointed member and M. de Ottlik and M. de 
Modzelewski substitute members of the Supervisory Commission for a period 
of three years. 

The Committee on the Settlement of Contributions in Arrear^ which 
was appointed in 1934, has concluded agreements with ten States for the 
payment of their arrears. In ratifying these agreements, the Assembly 
declared that they would not be valid unless the States concerned paid 
their current contribution as well as the instalment due under the agree- 
ments concluded by them. 

It was decided that, for 1980. the scale of allocation of expenses should 
be the same as for 1985, but that tbe Allocation Committee would again 
oonaider the whole problem and submit to the Assembly at its next session 
a revised scale capable of adoption as a satisfactory settlement of the 
question. 

Blositoiis to tbs Psnnaosnt Court of iDtomsttonal Jmttoo 

The Assembly and tbe Council in September elected M. Nagaolm to 
fill the vacancy in the Court occasioned by the death of M. Adatci. 

Two other vacancies occurred in the Court too late for action by this 
Assembly ; one by the death of M. Schficking (German), and the other bf 
the resi^EuAioa on September 26th of Judge Kellogg (Amerieau). 
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The Counoil dooided, u^n a recommendation of the representatife of 
Italy, not to convene a special session of the Assembly to fill these two 
vacancies. It instructed the Secretary-General, however, to take steps as 
soon as possible to invite nominations from the national groups in the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration, and decided that the election of the judges 
so nominated should be included in the agenda of the first session of the 
Assembly which takes place after the end of the period of three months 
which must elapse between the issue of the invitations to the national groups 
and the date of the election. By this means it will be possible to fill the 
vacancies before next September if in the interval a session of the Assembly 
takes place at a date which satisfies the requirements of the Court’s Statute 
regarding the nomination of candidates. 

Empire Eihibltloa : Sooth AMea, 1936 

Unparalleled preparations are being made throughout South Africa for the 
Empire Exhibition, which is to take place in 1936, at Johannesburg, to day 
considered to be the most prosperous and probably also the fastest growing 
city in the world, on account of the Gold Boom, which has raised the annual 
output of its mines from ,£50,000,000 to £80,000,000. 

Negotiations for the forthcoming display go back as far as 1928, and for 
a year the preliminaries have been under way. Such is the scale ( n which 
the Exhibition,— described by high authorities as "The Biggest Thing 
since Wembley,” — has been planned, that although the gates will not open 
till September, 19.36, a large staff, occupying three buildings, is already in 
occupation, and a force of black labourers, increasing daily, is engaged dn 
the first earthworks. 

The general management is now in the hands of Mr. B. M. Bellasis, 
the well-known specialist on this subject, from the Federation of British 
Industries. 

Over a hundred acres of ground belonging to the Witwalerstrand Agri- 
cultural Society and previously used by it for its anuual Easter Show, have 
been reserved for the Empire Exhibition gardens. At least thirteen acres 
will be under roof. 

Publicity on a world-wide scale is being organized in collaboration with 
the South African Government Railways. 
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'* Medical students need a great deal ot training before they can write 
passable prescription," mentions a doctor. We understand that at 

their earlier efforts are hopelessly legible— Punch (London), 

* * * * 

If the punishment were made to fit the crime all warlike dictatros would 
be placed in the front trenches and kept there — Detroit Free Press. 


Italy’s dictator longs to ape the Caesars, but be may only duplicate the 
fall of the Koman Empire— fndtanapolts Star. 


A chemical to bum the feet of the shoeless Ethiopian may be tried by 
Italy. Tying knots in the invaders spaghetti would be a frightful reprisal — 
Detroit News. 

* * * * 

Evidently the Empemr of Ethiopia does not get around much. All our 
best governments now consider it a social error to mention the Kellog 
Poet— New Yorker. 

« « • « 

Ethiopia declines II Duce’s thoughtful offer to instil culture in the 
country. If it means Verdi on the piano-accordion we can understand— 
Atlanta Constitution. 

» « « • 

About every four years there arises in this country a group of people 

S ho maiotain that the party elected four years ago has carried out some of 
e promises it made — Boston Evening Transcripts 

» « # » 

If the public wants to know just where all the public money has gone 
that has beeo spent in the past two years, what a fine chance the mystery* 
story writers are going to have — Stillwater Gazette, 

# # # * 

Hitler tells his people that Germany did not lose the War. If it can 
be proved, it makes Germany positively unique among the participants— 
Detroit News. 

* # # ♦ 

The last book written by Lawrence of Arabia, entitled ** The Mint/* is 
priced at 500,000 dollars a copy. At that price no title could be more 
appropriate — Ohio State Journal. 

i • • * 

‘ China, having built a national textile milK orders the girls to v^ar mon6 
clothes. It*s the old-fashioned new deal, girls, in a kimono— Jftcfcmontf 
Times Dispatch, ^ 
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Ilbdtract 

HUMAN RE80URGB8 AND GIYILIBATION 

The far- flang eastern hemisphere covered with palms and pines 
opens up new vistas for varied human resources. '' We are learning 
to conserve the national resources of our world. But what of 
humanity's more refined, yet equally tangible and potentially vaster 
resources lying in heredity and heritage ? ” In these words Mr. E. S. 
Craighill Handy introduces in the pages of the Pacific Affairs his 
survey of the Pacific and Asiatic regions from the standpoint of an 
ethnologist. Our author observes : — 

The eastern hemisphere is the region of the world endowed with the 
most varied human resources. Here have dwelt for thousands of years 
simple sea- faring folk, shore-dwellersand land-tiilers» traders and artists, 
aristocracies and hierarchies, tribes and nations, commercial and religious 
empires created by peoples in whose veins flow the bloods of Negroid 
and Caucasoid, of Malayoid and Mongoloid races, and discipline of 
whose lives and minds have been subjected for centuries to the stimulation 
indigenous and of Indian and Chinese and occidental civilizations. 

Throughout this hemisphere there exist innumerable coastal and river 
populations adapted since time immemorial to marine life along the shores 
and waterways of eastern and southern Asia and the vast isknd world of 
Malaysia and Oceania. As ** Kanaka,” *' Lascar ” and " Cbinaboy ” 
deckhands, stokers and cabin-boys, a few of them have made possible the^ 
expansion of occidental commerce where white sailors and ** hands ” have 
been inadaptable. Much of the service on foreign ships has been of the 
nature of crude labour ; but to a very great degree it has also been a matter 
of taking advantage of highly skilled labor at low costs on the part of shrewd 
ship’s captains and traders. 

This was true in the recruiting of crews for whaling vessels in the 
Polynesian islands in the nineteenth century. 

The Japanese have demonstrated clearly that mode hi scientific ship- 
building and navigation is no prerogative of occidental peoples. In the 
educational schemes developed by Westerners in New Zealand and the 
Polynesian Islands, in the Philippines and Dutch Past IndieSi in Chinat 
lndo*China and India, what place ha4 been given to vocational training 
of youths of 86a*faring stock for careers as sailors and marine mechanioSi 
d^k officers and engineers ? There has been practically none. 

It is therefore pertinent to ask whether Cliina^ in its efforts to regain 
its river and coastal traffic, and in the hope of developing a navy and deep* 
tea merchant marine, will found naval schools patterned on Western 
models and open to scions of wealthy and politically influential families, 
or will . seek means of selecting the most able and gifted from among its 
marine folk , and training and utilising them in such a way as to create a 
tru^ Chtnese marine* known the world over as the and traders qf" 
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T'ang were known throughout ** the Four Seas.*' Do Hindu and Philippas 
Mationalistis, in visualizing their need of reviving in the near future the 
naval aotivities, both military and commercial, in which their coastal pcy)U* 
lations have a long and distinguished tradition! think concretely in terms 
of systematically training the youth of their sea* faring classes to build and 
man the ships that they already imagine plying the seven seas? Presum- 
ably! what Japan has done, the independent Philippines will seek to do, 
and China and India with their teeming coastal and river populations and 
heritage of sea-faring tradition, will certainly in the course of time achieve 
on a vast scale. 

Japan has made a beginning in systematically conserving its fisheries, 
and its fishing population and industry operate in a planned and e£Bcient 
manner. Fishery ccnservation is well under way in the Philippines, Dutch 
East Indies, Indo-Ghina and India under Western scientific planm'ng. 
China will certainly in due time conserve and develop its fisheries to the 
utmost. 

In the eastern hemisphere also lie the areas of the most intensive culti- 
vation of the soil from very early times by agricultural folk, who, for 
industry and ability to raise maximum crops in given localities and soils, 
have had no equals except perhaps in the grain cultivators of the Nile and 
Euphrates valleys, or the Inca potato-planting mountaineers in Peru. 
Throughout the rice-growing region of southern Asia and Malaysia — ^in the 
river valleys of the mainland and up the terraced mountainsides of Ceylon, 
Java, Luzon and Japan — there dwell planters unnumbered, born of count- 
less generations who have known intimately the same soils, climate and 
crops. 

Juht as the eastern hemisphere is a region of vast human resources in 
sea faring, fishing and agriculture, it is likewise rich in diverse cultural 
heiitogcs and aptitudes, among peoples of vaiious racial strains, with 
customs deriving from autochthonous cultures, and from Chinese, Indian, 
Arabian and European civilizations. The higher civilizations have been 
acting upon the peoples of the East since Greece conquered Northwest India 
and Pome fent its commercial embassies to Bcuth India and Indo-ChinS, 
since Buddhist and Brahmin missionaries and traders overran Malaysia, 
Indo-China and China, and from the time of establishing of Arab and 
Chinese trading posts both along the South Asiatic and Malaysian coasts 
and on the overland routes. These processes continued through the days 
of the early Portuguese and later the French, Dutch and British treaty 
ports, down to our ovn day of universal commercial penetration of all places 
by the product of all industrial nations. That anything of indigenous 
cultures still exists seems somewhat surprising ; and the fact that such 
cultures net only persist but still resist the inroads of foreign influence, 
serves to prove that heritage and environment are in the end dominant 
controlling factors in human life. 

Now the peoples of the eastern hemisphere have had the advantages 
(and the disadvantages) of tie greater part of what the more advanced 
cultures of East and West have to offer. 

Thus the world has adopted felt from Central Asia ; paper and printing, 
silk, porcelain, tea and cihcdiin frem China ; sugar and weaving techniques 
frem India ; maize, potatoes, tobacco and chincona from aboriginal America ; 
coffee, dates and figs, mathemstics and astronomy from the Near East. 
But far more has been neglected tbsn has been used ; and at this timet 
when tbe conveniences and habits of Europe and America are tetidn^ 
to standardize the ways of living of all peoples, much that is valuably ^ 
rap^y vaoishiiig. 
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Consider medicine* for example. Modern science baa incorporated in 
its pharmacopoeia many valuable drugs employed by various peoples ; 
chincona from Peru* opium from India, digitalin from Eugland, ephedrin 
from China. , Medical science, and in particular the great commercial drugs 
industry, has long been on the alert to discover valuable new raw drugs. 
The traditional pharmacopoeia of India and China are being systematically 
analyzed by goverment agencies and endowed institutions. But we have 
scarcely touched the hundreds of other highly developed systems of healing 
including pharmacopoeia utilizing the indigenous flora of many regions. 
And phaimaceutics, though it is the first aspect of an indigenous system of 
therapeutics to be subjected to study and the first to yield up valuable 
contributions to medical science, is only one phase of these non-European 
systems that is worth studying. 

It has recently been discovered, for example, that native Hawaiians 
have known and employed certain means of inducing the discharge of 
the placenta after childbirth by means of external pressure which ap- 
prexiroate to the method adopted in European obstetrics only since its 
discovery by the French surgeon Cred6 in 1853. 

It is startling to realize that during 70 years following the visit of the 
first European surgeon to Hawaii (with Captain Cock in 1778) who might 
have learned something of native practice Hawaiians were employing 
a similar procedure, while European obstetricians were still ignorant of 
its possibilities. How many similarly valuable practices, belonging to 
native empirical systems, may there be yet to be discovered? Un- 
questionably medical science still has a great deal to learn both from 
the old systems of oriental civilizations and from customs of folk like the 
Polynesians who live intimately with nature. Much, has already been 
learned, and in India, China and the Dutch East Indies there are beginnings 
of organized research into tbe indigenous systems of therapeutics. But 
this research, to be comprehensive, should be systematic and co-ordinated. 

That there exist throughout the region of the world uifder discussion 
innumerable arts and crafts, industries, social institutions and traditional 
mores worthy of being perpetuated and adapted to modern uses is obvious 
to anyone who knows South and East Asia and tbe Pacific. This applies 
equally to tribes in ibe Pbilppines and New Guinea and Oceania, and to 
distinctive ethnic areas within India and China. 

Not only skill and aesthetic refinement belong to these people, but also 
in large measure their by-products, inventiveness and creativeness. This 
is evidenced in innumerable ways, as in tbe musical and artistic talent of 
Polynesians and Malayrians, tbe organizing and political genius of Chinese 
and the scientific and literary ability of the Hindus. y 

Indian Sanskrit scholars wrote tbe shasiras or treatises defining the 
principles governing society and state, art and craft in classical India. A 
comparable body of literature relating to classical culture exists in China. 
In Japan, Malaysia and Indo-China, guilds of craftsmen and artists preserve 
in vernacular written texts and orally, historical and technical treatises 
relating to their professions. What might be hoped for to-day would be 
^hnological manuals and text-books recording in detail tbe arts, crafts, 
industries and social institutions ol all the advanced cultures of the Orient 
end tbe Pacific. 

Education will make of the sons of Polynesian flsbermen not road 
bands and clerks, but seamen and modem fishers. It will make of Chinese 

G iasants* children, modem farmers loving their land and country life. 

aiaysaan craftsmen and artists will be trained as skilled workers in old 
and new materials and media. Sons and daughters of J^du apd OliinM# 
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ITJUiT'8 CASE AGAINST ETHIOPIA 


The followiog article is a statement by a representative Italian of 
bis country’s case against Ethiopia. The author, Signor, Eoberts 
Porges-IDamozati, a member of the Senate, is editor of the Tribune 
of Rome and one of Italy’s foremost political writers. The article is 
most passionately composed and presents before us the other side of 
the picture with which we are less familiar. In the face of the wide- 
evoked sympathy for the oppressed coloured race of Africa, the 
excerpts reproduced below from Current History will, we hope, be read 
by our readers with profound interest : 

The conflict between Italy and Ethiopia is today represented by those 
who call themselves pacifists and champions of the League of Nations as a 
violent and arbitrary improvisation of Fascist Italy. This is an error. It is, 
in fact, an interested and deliberate distortion of the truth. 

First of all a fact that also fixes a date. Even before the unification of 
Italy, the Kingdom of Sardinia, in order to assure itself of a base of 
operations outkide the Mediterranean considered the possibility of establish- 
ing permanent relations along the Bed Sea. The first Italian to land at 
Massawa was the Genoese, Giuseppe Sepeto, who went there in 1838, 
returned in 1851 and explored the regions of the interior with the senti- 
ment of an Italian and the faith of a Catholic missionary. In 1860, 
through the efforts of Sapeto, the promontory dominating the Bfty of 
Assab was purchased on behalf of the Kubattino Shipping Company with 
the consent of the government. In 1882 the purchased terntory became 
ihe property of the State and therefrre politically Italian. 

From that moment dates the true beginning of Italian penetration, 
which has been accompanied by the work of explorers and missionaries. 
Many of them lost their lives in the various regions of Ethiopia, either at 
the hands of the natives or as a result of the hardships and privations they 
suffered. It is thus exactly fifty-three years since Italy first set foot on the 
Read Sea coast, participating in the Europeanization of the African Conti- 
nent and obeying a legitimate law of expansion — the same law that has 
been obeyed and is still obeyed by other States and above all by England, 
who has conquered auch a large part of Africa. One may not, therefore, 
speak of improvisation. 

In these fifty-three years the relations of Italy with the Ethiopian 
chiefs have had a long and often bloody history which has abundantly 
proved that Ethiopia, through the fault either of its central government 
or of its local chieftains, has umnterruptedly refused to co-operate with 
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Soven years after the assertion of {talian political sovereignty along the 
Bed Sea, a treaty of co-operation was concluded. It resulted from lengthy 
negotiations with Menelik. the chieftain who, after a fierce internal struggle, 
had succeeded in asserting his predominance over the other " Has.” This 
treaty officially recognized Italy's position, for it entrusted to Italy the 
diplomatic representation of Ethiopia in its relation with all other States. 
Menelik, who owed bis position and power largely to Italian aid and had 
concluded the Treaty of Uccialli in 1889 whereby he recognized the protec- 
tive collaboration of Italy, soon began to rebel against this legitimate and 
just subordination. 

It would be too long to go here in detail into the successive phases of 
this hostile resistance, which followed Menelik’s supplications for friendship 
and help when he was still struggling for the throne. What it is important 
to emphasize is that the military operations that preceded and followed 
the conclusion of the Treaty of Uccialli were bard and bloody and that 
Italy sacrificed in them the lives of her soldiers, who fell in thousands 
where the pioneers had fallen singly. The battle of Adowa in March, 
1896 — an ill-fated battle in which 16,000 Italians fought valiantly 
against 100,000 Ethiopians — was the principal episode of the period 
that came to an end with the present configuration of the territory of 
Eritrea. 

The second Italian colony, Somaliland, on the Indian Ocean, also had 
its origins over fifty years ago— in 1883. There also pioneers and soldiers 
in great numbers sacrificed their lives to enlarge it, to develop it, to give it 
the greatest possibilities of work and production, which presuppose order 
and tranquillity. 

Eritrea, which has an area of 45,500 square miles and a population of 
622, (XK) inhabitants, and Italian Somaliland, with an area of 19u,000 squore 
miles and a population of 983,000 inhabitants, both have very long common 
frontiers with Ethiopia, which have not been precisely delimited on the 
ground. It is necessary, therefore, that the relations with Ethiopia be 
those of good neighbourliness. 

When Fascist Italy bad to consider the situation of her two East 
African colonies, at the time when she was proceeding to organize her two 
Libyan colonies in Mediterranean Africa on a stable and final footing, 
Mussolini remained faithful to his intention of working in close and cordial 
co-operation with Ethiopia. When the present Negus Haile Selassie was 
only the Regent Ras Taffari and needed the good-will of his neighbours to 
impose bis authority on the other chieftains — he had dispossessed and im- 
prisoned Lij Yasu, who had been designated as ^eir to the throne by 
Menelik — Fascist Italy, in 1924, welcomed him with favor. There is no 
doubt that Italy’s sympathetic attitude helped the Negus to attain bis 
ends, as it bad years belore helped Menelik. When the liegenl lias 
Taffari became the Negua Haile Selassie, an Italian mitsion headed 
by the Duke of the Abruzzi was present at his coronation. And 
in 1928 a treaty of friendship and collaboration was concluded between 
Italy and Ethiopia, which the new sovereign declared he wished to 
modernize. 

Ethiopia has no outlet to the sea, and a single railroad links its 
capital, Addia Ababa, with Jibuti, the port of the small possession of 
French BomaliJand. The coastline of Eritrea and Italian Somaliland is in 
I talian bands and between the two there are only the short coastline of 
French Bomaliland and the longer one of British ^maliland. Ethiopian 
nationalism has nuMie tta principal aim to con^ttcr an butlat 
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to the sea through one of the Itdien oolonles end made a start 

2*'^**^i *******“8 this plan by exerting idl its pressure on Itahail) 
Somaliland. 

Item all the foregoing it may be concluded : 

_ Italian penetration in East Africa has over half a century of politi- 
cal, military and commercial history. It is therefore not at all improvised 
but represent a vast, essential problem, the solution of which cannot be 
further postponed. 

2. Italy in 1889, as in 1928 by Mussolini’s initiative, attempted to 
carry out a policy with Ethiopia of good neighbourliness and of direct 
co-operation, from which Ethiopia would have derived very great 
benefits. 

8. Ethiopia, on the contrary, has proved and is proving by a multitude 
of undeniable facts that she wishes to pursue and develop a policy of open 
antagonism to Italy. This policy culminated in the episode of Walwal, 
which is not an isolated event, but can be considered as the alarm signal 
that revealed a situation fundamentally hostile to the two Italian colonies 
in East Africa. 

It has been said that Ethiopia is an independent State, worthy of 
living on as the last surviving native State in the whole of Africa This 
statement is false and wilfully misleading. Ethiopia is not a State, but the 
negation of a State, because it is a feudal, slave -trafficking and slave-own- 
ing composition, possessing not even the slightest element that constitutes a 
State. 

Ethiopia therefore remains entirely true to African type, which is an 
inferior type, and cannot lay claim to an ancient, even if now no longer 
existing, civilization, such as that of which Egypt boasts. 

Ethiopia was, nevertheless, admitted to the League of Nations. She 
was admitted on condition that she would reach a certain level as a State 
and abolish slavery. These conditions have not been fulfilled, and they oan-- 
not be fulfilled. 

Italy, a country of agriculturists and seafarers, a mountainous and 
maritime country, is bathed by three seas. But these three seas are com- 
prised in the Mediterranean, the gates of which are controlled by England. 
Italy is in a different position from France and Spain, for she has no coast 
opemng on the ocean ; she does not breathe the sea through two per- 
fectly independent lungs, like the Atlantic and the Mediterranean. She 
therefore urgently requires land on the great routes of world commu- 
nication. 

To obtain what she needs, Italy does not covet the possessiona of 
others ; she merely asks that the others shall not act in such a way as to 
make her understand that she is to be kept a prisoner in the Mediterranean 
for ever. Italy asks only to be allowed to breathe in the world. 
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Assam Sshools and Bengali Language 

A public meet'ng of the bona-fide inhabitanta and domiciled people and 
settlers of Goalpara district was held on October 24 in the Dhubri Muni- 
cipal Hall under the presidency of Bai Bahadur Biraj Mohan Dutt of 
Dhubri. 

The meeting entered an emphatic protest against the repeated attempts 
by a section of the Assame^G public through the press and the platform 
excluding the Bengali language as one of the mediums of instruction in 
the Assam Valley schools. 

Unifersifty of Rangoon Conioeatlon 

A Press ormmunique says; — 

His Excellency the Chancellor has been pleased to direct that a Convo- 
cation of the University of Rangoon for the conferment of Degrees, Diplo- 
mas and Certificates shall be held on Thursday, the 5th December, 1935, at 
4 p.m. 

Aga Khan Eloetod Pro-Chancollor 

At a special meeting of the Aligarh University Court held recently His 
Highness the Aga Khan was unanimously elected Pro-Chancellor. 

Coonoil of AgriooUnral Rosoarch 

It is understood that the annual meeting of the advisory board of the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research will be held from February 10 
to 15. 

The Veterinary Research Workers Conference meets from February 
15 to 17. 

Primary Bdneatlon in Bombay 

Seventy-five thousand pupils are expected to reoP/rc primary education 
during 1936-37, according to the report prepared by the Schools Committee 
of the Bombay Municipal Corporation and therefore the Committee has 
asked the Corporation to give it a grant of Bs. 82 lakbs, which the Muni- 
cipal Commissioner has endorsed. Seventy-one thousand pupils are receiving 
primary education during the current year. 

Centra] Adflaory Board>f Edneatlon 

It is understood that Sir T. B. Sapru» Sir Akbar Hydari, the Bishop of 
Lahore, Dr. A. H. Mackenzie, Vice-Chancellor of the Oamania Univereityt 
Bajkumari Amrit Kaur and Lady Qrigg will be members of the Central 
Advisory Board of Education, nominated by the Oovmment of India. The 
inaugural meeting of the Board will probably be held ip the middle ^ 
Pe^ml^er. 
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lb. 0. T. Ohliiuiuid^i Lattiim «t iBdhn Uaiiw^ 

The Assooiated Press reports that Mr. C. Y< Chintamani, Chief Editor 
^ the Leader " will very shortly deliver the Sir Alladi Krlshnaswami Iyer 
Bpdowinent lectures of the Andhra University. The subject of the lectures 
will be the ** Evolution of Ideas and Institutions in India since the Great 
Indian Mutiny.” 

India’s First Poblie Sehool 

” It is not the desire of the Indian Public Schools Society that the 
Doon School should descend like a purseproud parvenu upon the educaticin- 
al system of India. Parvenus never take root, but remain an unpleasant 
and unnatural excrescence. It is the desire of the Society that the Doon 
School shall prove its worth and take an acknowledged and natural, unique 
and honourable place in the country's educational system.” 

VVith these words the Viceroy opened Indian’s first public school 
amidst an imposing ceremony and in the presence of about 700 persons, 
including distinguished patrons, visitors and parents of boys. 

Among the distinguished visitors were Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan, 
Sir O. S. Bajpai, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, officers of the Central 
Public Works Department and officers of the Indian Military Academy and 
the Gurkha Begiment. 

After the performance of the ceremony and inspection of the school 
His Excellency talked to the boys. 


lUlian Ssholafship not awarded to Indians 

We understand the Italian Fascist National Federation against 
Tuberculosis placed six scholarships at the disposal of the International 
Union against Tuberculosis, Paris, at the ” Carle Fortanini ” Institute in 
Borne for the session November IStb, 1935, to July, 1936. These scholar- 
ships are intended for the foreign medical practitioners who are already 
familiar with tuberculosis problems and who wish to improve their know- 
ledge of this branch of medicine. The Union Secretariat asked all the 4d 
Governments and organisations which are its members to recommend 
suitable candidates from their respective countries. 

The King George Thanksgiving (Anti-Tuberculosis) Fund which is a 
member of the. Union recommended Dr. S. N. Mazuindar (Calcutta) and 
Dr. Nanda Lai Mukerjee (Patna) from India for the award of these scholar- 
ships. An intimation has been received from the Union Secretariat that 
guided by a sense of international equity precedence has been given to the 
candidates of those countries which have not so far benefited by these 
scholarships. In view of the fact that India has already been awarded 
two scholarships during the past two years, the^ scholarships this year 
have been awarded to candidates of Canada. Denmark, Spam, Latvia. 
Portugal and Czechoslovakia. 


lado-Otnnaii Ooltaral Oo-opsratioD 

Professor Meghnad Saha was appointed Corresponding Memb« of the 
•• Deutsobe Akademie " by the Senate of the Academy ^ 
meeting. The president of the Academy m hie letter to Prof. S^ 
out that the DeStsche Akademie will eipress by tbs 
nest and admiration for Prof. Saha'a ^t aoientifio aohiesementa wluoh 
of importance not only to India but to Germany. 

10 
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The pioneer for lodo-German cultural oo-operation. Dr. Taraknatb 
Das, celebrated in June his 50th birthday. India Institute of the Deutsche 
Akademie decided on this occasion to name in future one of its annual 
scholarships Mary K. Das and Taraknatb Das Scholarship ’’ in honour of 
Dr. Tarainath Das’s merits for the promotion of cultural relations between 
Germany and India. The conditions for the award of this scholarship 
will be published in the Indian papers in the near future along with the 
announcement of the scholarships of India Institute of the Deutsche 
Akademie for 1936 to 1937 . 

• • « * 

The Deutsche Akademie recently arranged lectures by Dr. Sudhir Sen 
(B.A., Cal., B.So.Eoon. Lond.) on Indian Economics in certain German 
cities. So spoke Dr. Sudhir Sen in the Chamber of Commerce, Stuttgart, 
on Indian Economic Problems ” and in Dresden under the auspices of 
the *• Mitteleuropa Institut ** and the Chamber of Commerce on " The 
Fight for the Indian Market." Dr. Sudhir Sen, one of the former scholar- 
ship-holders of the Deutsche Akademie, has already published numerous 
articles in some of the best German papers on Indian Economics ; simulta- 
neously he has been preparing a comprehensive book in German on modem 
India on the request of Verlag Korn Breslau. 

* • • • 

The scholarships of the following Indian students were continued for 
another term : 

V. G. Menon, Technical University of Munich 

A. K. Mitra, University of Munich 

B. K. Kar, University of Leipzig 

K. P. Mukhopadhyay. University of Heidelberg 

N. I. Khan, University of Bonn 

P. Narayanamurthy, Technical University of Danzig 

A. K. Ghose, Technical University of Dresden. 

Lord EnsUce Perej on the Sdiool-Ieavlng Age 

Lord Eustace Percy, speaking last week at Chesterfield, where the 
school-leaving age has been raised, said : The great danger which the rising 
generation ran was not so much lack of work when boys and girls left school 
as loss of work at a later age. especially when they entered man's estate 
and began to earn adult wages. School-leaving age policy should be 
planned, so far as possible, to ensure that when a pupil left school he should 
enter employment that would give him a reasonably sure prospect of 
permanent work throughout manhood. 

Lord Eustace, who was opening an exhibition of mod 3m Geographical 
teaching, said that education had been changed so much, and so many new 
subjects bad been introduced which made greater calls on children’s brain 
nerves and capacity, that the work of bringing all the new teaching 
together bad become more and more necessary. 

BdMOl of Drsmalle Prodoetlon 

A New Year V^tion School of Dramatic Production^ organised by the 
Little Theatre, Citizen House, Both, will be held at the Everyman 
Theatre, Hampstead, in two alternative sessions (each complete in itself), 
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vig», from Deoember 28tb to January 5tb, and from JanuajT 8rd to Januiii^ 
12tb, 1986. These courses include a practical and individual training ill 
every branch of play-production and stage technique. Acting parts are 
guaranteed to every member, if desired, and public performances are given 
at the close of the course. 

The fee for the course is three guineas, and application for membership 
should be made to the Ebn. Secretary, Little Theatre, Citizen House, 
Bath. 


Lord Hallfaz's Speech at World Federation of Education Associations 

The World Education Congress was opened recently with a series of 
meetings in different parts of Oxford, some of the subjects discussed being 
Visual Education, Pre-School and Kindergarten, the Health of School* 
children, the Entrance to Secondary Schools, and Training of Teachers. 
School Broadcasting was an additional subject. 

In the Bheldonian Theatre a crowded audience listened to eloquent 
speeches at the first General Meeting. 

Lord Halifax, in welcoming tbe delegates, said : It is my privilege 
to-night to welcome to the University of Oxford delegates from all over 
ilie world to the Conferences of tbe World Federation of Education 
Associations and its allied bodies. The privilege — for indeed I regard it as 
such— falls to me primarily as Chancellor of the University ; but 1 cannot 
forget that until two months ago — at the time when^ I accepted this 
invitation — I was also President of the Board of Education, and, as such, 

1 was able fully to realise the efforts which have been made to prepare for 
these Conferences and the results which may be expected from them. 

It seems— if I may say so— peculiarly appropriate that your choice has 
fallen on this University. Oxford— we are told— was originally founded at 
the end of the 14th century by a migration of students from the sister 
University of Paris ; and throughout the centuries its doors have been 
constantly open to searchers after knowledge and truth from all parts. 
And in these later da>8 it has opened its doors still wider to receive rtudents 
of different races, culture and religion, and has drawn many of its best and 
most loyal sons through the benefactions of Cecil Ehodes. 

It is therefdre in the natural fitness of things that Oxford should be 
glad to receive a gathering like this, and should feel proud that you should 
have chosen it as the home of your conferences. j.i. * 

But there is another reason why Oxford is specially suitable, rot the 
influence of this University on English history has bem exerted pre- 
eminently through ideas- ideas that lead to action, just as 
gunpowder leads to the discharge. It is indeed t^ugh ideas that pxford 
has kft its mark deep upon the national thought and character m the 

historv of Church and State. « j < 

Here then is the second reason why your choice of Oxfoi^ w 
appropriate. For I take it that the object of conferences 
reprewntative, is to pool and exchange educational ideas and to draw 

over history we see that oiroumstances dter and 
oondrtkairvarrwbile the currents of thought flow on-now »“oo‘Wy. mw 
hTfi^llToate-cutting for themselves, like rivers, new md unfimiliar 
pmSsors would indeed have 

nnnm.n« Yet th *^Mgh the horixons are wider and the path, as 

to4w. U find diloult. still the eternal gueat after nipny<bided 
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truths remains the same— that quest, to which the mind and soul of man 
constancy turn— because, by its pursuit and the approach to it alone, can 
he solve the great riddle of his relation to the Universe. 

And sodihose who seek truth through philosophy, art, science, the study 
of history and the thought of those who have preceded us; and those whose 
business it is to administer and those whose privilege it is to teach— all are 
comrades in arms in the great cause of fashioning human personality, which 
is true education. 

In loyalty to this purpose, Oxford remains unchanging and unchanged ; 
and, in the name of the University, I hold it as a privilege to welcome a 
company gathered from all over the world, whose work, by moulding the 
moral and intellectual background of life m the different States here 
represented, must so powerfully affect civilisation. 

The National Union of Teachers has deserved well of all who realise 
these values by organising the conferences ; and in particular we must all 
feel grateful for the work by Mr. Mander, whom ibis University of Oxford 
to-morrow will count among her sons. 

And I trust that the conferences, on which you are now entering, will 
more than fulfil the hopes of those who passionately seek to build the 
foundations of a happier world, and who believe that Education — in its 
widest application — ^is the surest instrument for the achievement of their 
end. 



'^idccUans 

FALLACY IN THB RELI0I0U8 INTERPRETATION OF CULTURE 

The historical data about Hindu positivism have been ignored by 
such one-sided Indologists as Max Muller in works like India What can 
tt teach U8 ? and Chips ftom a Oetman Workshop, BesideSt exponents . 
of monibtic "religious interpretation" among the sociologists like Max 
Weber in Gesammelte Aufsaetze zur Religionssociologie have propagated the 
traditional indology on a large scale. Hindu culture has been side-tracked 
into monistic interpretations coming as they do from indologists, socio- 
logists, geographers, climatologists, ethnologists, regionalists, political 
philosophers and economists. 

A specialization in the positivistic, secular, humanistic, scientific, 
rationalistic, and energistic data or factors of Hindu Culture is there- 
fore a desideratum. But it should not be misunderstood us emphasizing 
or accentuating them to the exclusion of the idealistic, spiritual, religiou^* 
and allied facts and ideas. It is not as an illustration of the monistic 
" historical materialism" or "economic interpretation" that has taken a final 
shape at the hands of Earl Marx and Achille Loria that the positivistic 
interpretations of Hindu culture ought to be listed. 

Dualism or rather pluralism is, on the contrary, the key to the 
appropriate methodology in the interpretation of world-forces. ^ 

The position of Pareto in his Trattato di Sociologia Qenerali in this 
regard is acceptable. In his judgment historical materialism marked a 
noteworthy scientific progress in so far as it placed in clear light the 
contingential character of certain phenomena, namely, the moral and.the 
religious, to which absolute character was ascribed, and is still ascribed, by 
many. Further, it has, says he, certainly a part of truth because it 
asserts the interdependence of economic and all other social phenomena. 
But the error lies In changing this interdependence into a relation of cause 
and effect. 

Equally Acceptable is another Paretian viewpoint to the effect that the 
"economic man," is no more the whole man than is the "religious 
man," the " ethical man," etc. Ex trd -economic actions cannot be 
ignored in the examination of the complete personality. In regard 
to scientific purposes, again, says Pareto, it is possible to be " analytical," 
But la pralica e essenzialmente sintetica (practice is essentially syn- 
thetic). • 

It is the synthetic view that one ought to stand for, and as one can 
claim, is the factual reality of Indian history and Hindu culture. Perhaps 
it is possible to connect the general scientific orientations of Hindu religious 
development with those of the Uerman philosopher Fichte in his Heden an 
die Deutsche Nation (1808), Address VIII. 

The Apostles and the early Christians, says Fichte, placed their faith 
in heaven in such an extraordinary manner as to be entirely indifferent to the 
things of life, the state, irdisches Fafar{and,the earthly fatherland, and natioiu 

t Flocaaos, 1916, Vol. I, p. 426, YoL II. pp. 376-277 1 also Manuel d^Besssmk 
PeNWgt AdMopih PoUika (Ifiltn, 1937), pp. 14-16, 36. : ^ 'p 
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This attitude is appraised by Fichte as an unnatural condition, as something 
outside the rule of the world-process, indeed as a rare exception. It is 
further, says he, a very abnormal or perverse use (verkehrter Oebrauch) 
of religion, s&ch as has been very often made in Christendom and other 
faiths, which, without reference to the existing circumstances) recommends 
this retreating from the interests of the state and the nation as real reli- 
gious disposition {Zurueckziehung von den Angelegenheiten dee Siaatea und 
der Nation ala wahre religioeae Oeainnung), 

In the regular order of things, however, earthly life itself is to be 
regarded really ns life {soil daa irdiache Leben aelber wahrhaftig Leben 
aein) in which one can feel happy, and which, naturally in expectation of 
something higher {freilich in Erwartung auf einea hoehcren) one can grate- 
fully enjoy. 

In Fichte's analysis although it is true that religion is the consolation 
of unjustly oppressed slaves it is still religious sense above all that people 
try to protect themselves against slavery and thus prevent religion from 
degenerating into a mere consolation of the prisoners. It fits the tyrant 
quite well, says Fichte, to preach religious resignation (Den Tyrannen 
ateht ea wohl an religioeae Ergebung zu predigen) and to direct to Heaven 
those whom he does not wish to accord any nook or comer on Earth {und 
die denen er auf Erden hein Plaetzchen geatatten will an den Himmel zu 
verweiaen). In Fichte's words, we others should make it a point not to run 
after assimilating this concept of religion, and if we can we ought rather to 
prevent the conversion of the Earth into a Hell and thereby awaken a 
greater longing for Heaven. 

Fichte considers the natural drive of man, — such as can only in a 
condition of real necessity be given up — to consist in discovering the 
Heaven on this Earth and the eternally enduring things in his earthly 
day's work, in planting the imperishable and the immortal even in 
the temporal, and in teaching in a manner that can be seen by the mortal 
eyes. 

Hindu culture, as it has historically grown through the ages and in 
diverse regions of India as w'eli as Greater India, bears testimony to this 
Fichtean naiuerliche Trieb dea Mcnachen (natural impulse or drive of maul 
and regelmaeaaige Ordnung der Dinge (regular order of things). All the 
activities and ideas of tbe Hindus in regard to the Vaterland 

(earthly fatherland), the establishment of Heaven on Earth (Himmel auf 
dicaer Erde) and the discoveiy of the eternal in the ephemeral or the transient 
are so many phases of Hindu positivism. (Sarkor, The Poaiiive Back- 
ground of Hindu Sociology, 2 vols., Allahabad, 1913-23.) 

And in this position we ean agree with Giorgio del t^ecchio ' whose 
analysis leaves no doubt about the supreme value of each and every 
element in the personality. In this examination the orientations derived 
from the self are as “ real " as those from the ** not-self." Coieaia dualiti 
reata inaopprimihile come legge immanente del noaito esaere (This duality 
remains irreducible as the immanent law of our being). The two terms, 
fundamental but antithetic, are equally (egualmenie) legitimate and valid, 
says he. The entire reality is to be referred equally (egualmenie) to both 
these principles. Each one dominates and embraces the other but does 
not definitely eliminate it, because in its turn it is dominated by and com- 
prised in tbe other. Such idealism as is pragmatic enough to recognize the 
equal validity of diverse factors or elements in our coacienza (conscience) 

* /nttnissidnsf# di Pibaofia dal DHHdo 
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and cztMi (actions) » as docs not consider any single motive by itself to be 
sufficient for human life and refuses to recognise in this or that partioulev 
tendency the intimate essence or supreme law of human nature, can reCQlii^ 
the philosophical mind from the fallacy of a monistic ** religious inter* 
pretation ” of culture.; 

In this position we meet indeed Immanuel Kant in another way . bia 
philosopher s attitude to the universe is epoch-making. As is well known, 
he postulated the thorough-going distinction between Nature and 
or rather the complete independence of the sense world from the moral 
world, according to each a dignity and law of its own.^ It is the Kantian 
dualism in a new guise that can render unto Beligion the things that are 
Beligion's and unto the other Forces the things that naturally belong 
to them. 

Benotkumar Sarkab 


THE TARIABLES AND THE CON8TANT8 IN 80CIAL PROGRE88 


Meinecke in his Idee der Siaataraeaon (p. 452) has come to the conclu- 
sion that during nearly two thousand years certain leading thinkers were 
expressing essentially the same ideas. Cicero, Aquinas and Frederick the 
Great could have understood one another,” says he, ” because all three 
spoke the easily comprehensible language of natural law.” The entire 
work is, besides, a testimony to the profound ideological reality that from 
Machiavelli to Treitschke European political philosophy has traded in two 
fundamental categories. One has reference to Siaataraeaon, which we may 
call ahdktuijogat t.a., Machtpolitik, the doctrine of power or force and danda 
(punishment, sanbtion, etc.). The other points to Siitlichkeit (morality), 
Itechtlichkeit (law), corresponding to the Hindu doctrine of dharma, t.a., 
law, justice, etc. It is the permutation and combination of these two 
eternal polarities, marked often by the emphasis on one to the exclusion of 
the other, that constitutes virtually the entire encyclopaedia of political 
philosophy as exhibited in this work. This is a very instructive and 
eminently acceptable generalization. We understand that changes in space 
and time do not after all engender any profound variations in the theories of 
the state, law, diplomacy, societal organization, etc. 

The existence of social constants can be borne out in other fields, for 
instance, in*the domain of law. The Italian jurist Giorgio del Vecohio ^ 
invites our attention to the fact that the organism of law became enriched 
through new inventions such as the printing press. New institutions were 
created by the press. But the preceding structure of law remained entire, 
and no new laws were expressly formulated. Similarly in our times, says 
he, new branches of law have been created on account of numerous trans- 
formations of living conditions and modes of activity. But the main trunk 
remains substantially unchanged. The structure has been amplified and 
perfected but its fundamental unity is to be found intact. 

This problem of “ constants ” in social process can be referred to 
certain universal considerations. However undeniable and incontestable be 
the objective signs of amelioration or progress enjoyed by a society, the 
individu.Jmen and women cannot see or feel in them any grounds fei? 
feeling happy* It >8 this paradox of civilisation to which the Italian 


* J. Dewsv, Oarman Phihaophy and PoliUea (New York, 1915), pi^ 

• •• The Orfeie of the Science of I«w ” in the Tulana Law Ravtaw (New Qrteeiiii| 

19e4)»p.88L 
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sooiologiet, Alfredo Nioeforo, is led as a result of his investigations tuH* 
importanza delh studio delk distrihuzione dei caraiUri mentdi (into the 
importance of studying the distribution of mental characters, Catania. 
1913 ). 

An explanation of the impossibility of feeling happy is found by Niceforo 
in the oircumrtance that two distinct elements are to be discovered in the 
social facts, one of which is superficial and variable and the other profound 
and invariable. The external part is variable. But the part which does 
not change is internal and is the fundamental element. These are the 
rdsidus sociaux, the social residues or risidus constants, the constant, 
permanent residues, and they remain always hidden under all apparent 
variations of forms. The ideas of equality, liberty, etc., the optimistic and 
humanitarian ideologies, the conceptions of altruism and so forth are 
considered by Niceforo to be the external aud variable elements of social 
facts.* But they are misleading because it is under them that lies 
hidden the desire to dominate on the part of the minorities, t.e., of the 
most qualified or the fit. And this desire for domination constitutes the 
profound and secret motive of all action in social groups. 

Binoteokab Sabeab 


1 A. Niceforo, Lee Indicu nmirigutt ds la Civilmim at du Pragrit (Peris, 1991), 

pp. 20im 
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N. Bishop Hamum—Sdenoe and ReUglon. 1085. aeorge Allen A Unwhi 
Ltd. 68 . Pp. 169. 

The book deals with the problems as to how a scientific man could 
also be a religious man and how about * absolutes * doctors of science 
know nothing and thus there is room for a book on the relations of science 
and religion. The theologian’s doctrine of * absolutes ' is purely a person- 
al belief or a belief of his community or of his church. 

Once I had occasion to question a revered hoary-headed man of science 
who had lived a spotless life and devoted his whole life to minute accurate 
experiments, about his attitude to his religion. He had said tWe are two 
compartments in the brain — one deals critically with accurate data that 
is science and the other is of blind faith They do not confuse each other’s 
operation. That is one attitude. 

But one has scope for another attitude: ‘‘science deals with the material 
things of life and religion with the non-material things. There is no conflict 
between true science and true religion for the two are indissolubly linked, 
otherwise the two have a common origin and whereas one ceases at a 
certain point the other carries on the search still further.” 

In the words of Hindu thinkers as it has been nicely said science observes 
things of ” Iha,” the life here, while religion reveals through its competent 
savants, the saers, prophets, incarnations, etc., observations about the 
‘ parakala ’ and thus religion may be called the science of the hereafter. 
Both complete the totality of the science of creation. It is because the 
two departments have grown independently of the other that there is 
apparent divergence but the time for both joining into one vast deeper 
quest for truth is last approaching. 

” Boyle's law of the diffusion of gases is not a force that regulates the 
movements or diffusion of gases but merely a statement of the fashion in 
which gases are known to diffuse,” But this fashion again can again be 
better understood if one has better insight and introspection of eausal 
chains in creation. For an adequate knowledge of gases, the super- 
gasoous fifth substance known to Hindu Science as * Yyomtattva ’ when 
adequately mastered will afford much deeper clues as to its working. The 
day may come when the agelong wisdom of the Hindus perfectly master- 
ing the modern techniques of western science would supplement all its find- 
ings by the help of ‘ tattvajnana.’ But the Hindu thinks this is not so yet 
as religious matters are more or less shrouded in sentimentality, mysticism 
and dogmatic faith. As science is essentially fluid religion also will be en- 
dorsed with practical and scientific interest by defining the object in view 
and prescribing and adopting practical measures for the attainment of that 
object. Then will disappear the conflict between the established and growing 
ideas which, to some minds held fast in the grip of former ideaa» may seem 
catastvopbiOf between dogmatic religion and science. 


P. Mqraa 
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The Old Oand Rod the New Oaiid» by Wyndbam Lewis, published by 
Desmond Harmsworth, 44, Great Bussell Street, London. 8«. 6d. net. 

Mr. Wyndham Lewis refers in his oharacteristio manner (combining 
directness of attack with a certain odd * humour) to the cry, raised to a 
war-cry in many countries today, for youth to be given chances. The Old 
Gang has had its day, now for the New Gang to rise high and to carry on — 
only we must not forget that those who raise the cry are not disinterested 
altogether but are mainly guided by the spirit of exploitation, and after all 
it is a question as to which ' gang * should rule — the old may. not claim a 
monopoly of intelligence as the young should not insist on a monopoly of 
energy. Britain with all her insularity is not free from the ' youth ’ stunt 
but the cry is to be heard there too. 

Let us, 1 owever, ask the pertinent question : what about the generation 
between the old and young ? Is it really missing ? No, it has been to a 
large extent destroyed by the war ; but we must look squarely to facts and 
ignore the histories — the false histories of books like ** All Quiet on the 
Western Front,** which delude people into shedding tears over unreal issues 
— and take courage in both hands to step in when our services are called 
for. — Sane and spirited advice, at least with reference to the attitude. 

Pmya Banjan Sen 


Kabir and the Bhagtl MoYement. Vol. 1. Kabir— His Blo^pby, 

by Mohan Singh, m.a., ph.d., d.litt. D. C. 16mo. Pp. xviii-fl08, 
Atmaram & Sons, Lahore, 1984. Price Bs. 2. 

According to the preface of the author he has utilized in this work 
some fresh materials in the shape of MSS. * To recreate and re-interprei 
Kabir along desirable lines of historical CTaciness and analytical and compara- 
tive scientific study ** (p. vi). This raised great expectation about the book 
but after going through it carefully we cannot say that the author*s efforts 
have been quite successful. His collection of data is quite praiseworthy 
and will greatly help fellow-workers in the field, but the manner in which be 
has bandied them does not reflect great credit on him. Want of sufficient 
linguistic equipment seems to have been a drawback with him. Here 
are a few specimens of his mistakes. 

On p. 8 Dr. Mohan Singh mistakes Bhaujal for Skt. bhayajala and 
explains the former as * the ocean of fear.’ Bhaujfl is equivalent to Skt. 
bhavajala. Onp. 80 he discovers das (s=Skt. ddsa) in the Asokan expression 
piyadasi. On Pp. 81-32 the author explains ‘liOi ' (the name of Kabir’s wife) 
as a part of the Skt. compound triloki (wrongly spelt as tfloki) . This is 
quite indefensible. On p. 55 be explains Sakat (s=tfdkfa) as the follower of 
Shiva, and Dharam Roe ( = Skt. Dharma-Raja) as * Heaven’s Accountant.’ 

The translation of Vamatmik («Bkt. varfs^dtmaka) as * qualificative * 
and Dhunatmik (=Skt. dhvanyatmaka) as ‘unlettered’ are also wrong 
and misleading (see p. 17). 

It goes without saying that such mistakes have greatly reduced the 
value of the author’s work and anyone not well-versed in Bkt. and Pkt. is 
sure to be misled by them. But Dr. Mohan Singh seems to have been 
quite unaware that be could commit such bad miitakes and this is the 
reason why be could not show any charity to Babu Sbyam Sunder Das of 
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the U<igon Pracharini Sabha, About the Babu Sahib Dr. Mohan Singh 
writesi ** Several etaiemenU of the learned Pandit are eimply ridieuloue om 
excite our pity and laughter ” (p. 44). This statement by Dr. Singh has 
pained us very much. The service of Babu Sbyam Sundar Das fur the 
Hindi literature is veil known and his age aud scholarship both command 
universal respect. It.may be that we may occasionally We reasons to 
disagree with him but that should be no ground for showing him disrespect. 
We can surely expect better manners from an educated gentleman like Dr. 
Mohan Singh, who is a teacher in the Punjab Oriental College. If be has 
taken up the life and works of Eabir as his subject of study he may alsQ 
try to practise humility like this great saint and mystic of Me^evid 
India. 


Manomohan Qhosh 



'^leaders* gforum 

[<^r readers* guide to good books, reproduced from the writings of various 

authorities.] 

Before the Great Silence, by Maurice Maeterlinck, translated 
by Bernard Miall. G. Allen and Unwin Ltd. Or. 8vo. 08. 

Lovers of the Belgian poet and naturalist will hope that the title — Before 
the Oreat Silence — is not intended to be prophetic. The title is, in fact, ambi> 
guous ; but it probably refers to the contents of the volume, which contains 
the poet’s meditations when confronted by the great enigma — the silence of 
the interrogated Cosmos. There is no * ‘Great Secret” ; only the “Great 
Silence.” HereM. Maeterlinck's readers will find his final conjectures — 
for he offers no dogmatic solutions — regarding the mysteries of life and 
death, the nature of God, or the god of Nature, and the conceivable modes 
of human immortality — psychological, biological, conditioned, or absolute. 
Readers of The Oreat Silence will not need to be told that M. Maeterlinck 
is, in his own fashion, a stoic and a pessimist ; yet the pessimist admits 
that a sudden flash of light may transform all our problems, and make 
nonsense of our most learned explanations. The book, which is written in 
more or less independent paragraphs, many of which have the lapidary force 
of epigrams, is one that no lover of M. Maeterlinck’s prose can afford to 
miss. 

Neoplatonism of the Italian Renaissance, by Nesca A. Robb, m.a., 
D. PHIL. (Oxon.). G. Allen Unwin Ltd. Demy 8vo. 128. 6d. 

After presenting a short history and analysis of that peculiar Florentine 
neoplatonism which had so great an influence .not only in Renaissance Italy 
but also in England and France, the author discusses some of its chief aesthetic 
manifestations. She lays emphasis on the humanistic aspects of Floren- 
tine thought and she shows the relation of its ideals to the figurative aiis, 
the fullest eipression of the Renaissance spirit. She also gives us a most 
delightful account of the writers of the Medici circle. 


The Clown and HIb DanghteF, by Halidd Edib. /G. Allen Unwin Ltd. 
Or. 8vo. 78. 6d. 

This is the story of a back street in old Istambul, but charac- 
ters from higher classes, even from that of the Sultan’s house- 
hold, creep in. The outstanding figures are a clown, his daughter, who is 
both a grocer nncl a Eoran-chanter, a dwarf, an old priest, hooligans, and 
other street characters. Though written in the dicor of past days, the per- 
sonalities of the novel are as alive and as familiar as anyone might meet any 
day in or out of Turkey. 

Like Joseph Conrad, the author has presented English literature with 
strange figures and strange circumstances, a glimpse into alien mentalities 
and the unexaggerated reconstruction of alien atmospheres. The writing is 
always vital and there are scenes which will remain irrevocably in the 
memory — mosque scenes, scenes of banishment and oraeltyi scenes of quiet 
tnnoeuous happiness. 
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TheChlnase PMpIe: Their Pwt. Present and Fatnn. by Lieut.. 

Gotnmander A. 8. El^ell-Subton, with a Foreword by Professor J. Percy 
Bruoe, Loodon. Ivor Niobolsoa and Watson, Ltd. 1984. Pp, 264. 48. 6d. 

This volume of The University Extension Library is another effort to 
condense the history of China for those who lack time or inolinatioii leaf 
longer works and more specialized studies. The history and culture of 
pre-nineteenth-century China are compressed into about one hundred 
pages. The remaining three-fifths of the space is devoted almost entirely 
bo domestic and international political events of the past hundred years. 
Brief bibliographies of pertinent works, most of them in English, preface 
the book as a whole and succeed each major division. Few interpretations 
beyond those commonly known are attempted. The literary style is 
undistinguished. 

It must be said, then, that of the many brief books attempting to cover 
the course of Chinese history this is by no means the best. 


K. 8. Latourbttb 


To the North I The Story of Arctic Exploration from Earliest Times to 
the Present, by Jeannette Mirsky. New York: The Viking Press. 1984. 
Pp. xix + 386. |3*75. 

The author has set herself the goal of giving an historical survey of 
the most important Arctic explorations from the earliest times to the 
present. She does not deal badly with her task as far as concerns the 
pre-war period, for which there is already a series of similar compilations 
which have obviopsly served her as source material. The chapter on 
ancient whaling is good, but unfortunately the establishment of Russian 
industries on Spitsbergen is wrongly attributed in it to Peter I, and com- 
pletely incorrect data are given on the appearance of the Russians in this 
archipelago. It is gratifying to the reader to find a full list of the searching 
parties which went out after the Franklin Expedition. A separate chapter 
is devoted to the Great Northern Expedition, and this also distinguishes 
Miss Mirsky ’s book, to its advantage, from many similar surveys written 
bj^ non-Russians. 

The Reel Abyaslnlai by Colonel C. F. Bey. Seeley Service. 

10a. 6d. 

Colonel Bey has a great advantage over other writers on Abyssinia. 
Although his book was presumably written ad hoc, his knowledge of the 
country is the fruit of ten years* sojourn during a period when no distorting 
passions were at work. This fact also has its disadvantages. Except for 
an account of a journey through Qudru and Gojjam across the Blue Nile, 
much of •' The Ileal Abyssinia " may be found in the Country of the Blue 
Nile by the same author. Colonel Bey's judgment is not likely to escape 
criticism on all points. It is not really true to say that the British “ were 
withdrawing from all connexion with the country between 1880 and 1890." 
Great Britain acquired Zeila and Berbera between those dates, and lent 
at least moral support to the Italian occupation of Massawa and Beilul. 
The book shows signs of hurried production. Massawa was occupied 
in 1886, not 1888. The Italian "successes of January, 1865 " must be 
those of 1895. Nevertheless, The Real Abyssinia is the most reliable b^k 
that has appeared on the country since the present dispute began. The 
ohapter.on slavery is a model of balanced statement. 
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The Campaign of Adowa, by G. P. H. Berkeley. Constable. 16s. 

This is a reprint of the standard work in English on the battle of 
Adowa. It is'abook of extraordinary interest. Mr. Berkeley does not confine 
himself to purely military matters. The first hundred pages contain what 
is still after thirty-three years, one of the best accounts of Italian penetra- 
tion in East Africa. The rest deals with the battle itself, and its results. 
There are many most interesting comments on the leading personalities in 
the struggle, on the organisation of Eritrea in the early years, and above 
all on the nature of the terrain on which war is once more being waged. 
The maps are excellent. 




The Calcutta Review 
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[I. Propoted University Union. 11. Univneity Bedoynition of th« 8. L. 0. ‘ 
Examination of Nepal. III. A New Fellow. IV. FhyttotAandKinim9«km;' ^iv, 
Exhibition, V, Prativo Devi Endowment. VI, University Ssprseentotive' oH !-% 
Bengal Council of Medical Registration. VII. A New '^■Doctor of Sdchcox 
VIIJ. University Museum and Fine Arte Gallery . IX. Senvte accepts SyndicaU 
Committee Report on Government Resolution on School Education. X. Detenus as 
Exominees. XL Stephunos Nirmalendu Ghosh Lectureship. XII. ' Mr. N. G. 
Majumdar. XIII. Epidemic Dropsy Research.] 

T. Pboposbd UNivERSirr Union. 

A meeting of be students of this University was recently held 
under the presidency of Prof. W. S. Urquhart in the Asntosh Hall, 
to consider the desirability of the alumni of the University organizing . 
themselves into a University Union. It was strongly urged in their 
resolutions forwarded to the University that a movement of this 
sort should receive the guidance of the authorities. We understand 
that the University has addressed the Heads of affiliated colleges for 
favour of an expression of opinion on the subject. 


IT. Univbrsity Recognition op the S.L.C. Examination op Nepal. 

The School Leaving Certificate Examination of Nepal has, after 
due consideration, been recognised by this University as equivalent 
' to the Matriculation Examination for three years for the present. 


HI. A New Fellow. 

We have pleasure to announce that Mr. Jitendramohan Sen, 
B.Sc. (Cal.), M.Ed. (Leeds), has been nominated by His Excellency 
the Chancellor to be an Ordinary Fellow of this University. 

* . * ♦ 

IV. Physical AND Kindbrqaeten Exhibitioh. 

A scheme of Physical and Eindergarten Exhibition was recently 

forwarded to our Vice-Chancellor by Miss Prabbasnalini Bose for his 
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approval to organise the same in this province. The proposed Exhibi- 
tion is to be illustrated by lectures with pictures and magic lantern 
projection in 'all schools and colleges throughout Bengal. We under- 
stand that a list of schools under the University has been sent to 
Miss Bose and that she has been requested to hold direct communi- 
cation in the matter with the authorities thereof. 

* « « 


V. Prativa Dbbi Endowment. 

Mr. Uinakanta Goswami, Professor, Cotton College, Gauhati, has 
forwarded a 3}% G. P. Note of the face value of Bs. 500 for creating 
an endowment in memory of his wife, the late Prativa Debi, for the 
annual award of a silver medal on the results of the B.A. Examination 
in Economics (Hons.) and a sum of Bs. 20 for the award of the Medal 
on the results of this year’s examination. 

The University has accepted the offer with thanks. 

« « * 

VI. University Eepresbntative on Bengal Council of 
Medical Beqistration. * 

We are glad to announce that Dr. Bidhanchandra Boy, B.A., 
M.D., M.B.C.P. (London), P.B.C.S. (Eng.), has been elected Be- 
presentative of the Senate of this University on the Bengal Council of 
Medical Begistration. 


* * * 

I 

VII. A New Doctor of Science. 

We congratulate Mr. Bhudeixshandra Basu, M.Sc., on his being 
admitted to the Degree of Doctor of Science of this University on bis 
thesis entitled “ Protozoology and Medical Entomology.” The Board 
of Examiners who adjudicated upon the thesis consisted of Dr. C. 
Dobell, Ph.D., F.R.S., Professor D. L. Mackinoo, D.So., and Major 
W. S. Patton, M.B., Cb.B., I.M.S. (Retired). 
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Vni. Uhivbbsot Musbdm and Pnra Arts Gallbbt. 

This University had for some time past onder consideration a 
proposal for the establishment of a Museum and Pine Arts Gallery 
in connection with the Department of Post Graduate Studies in 
Ancient Indian History and Culture. The whole question was 
tboroughly^discussed and the Senate at its meeting held on the SOth 
November last gave its sanction to the scheme. The proposed Museum 
and Fine Arts Gallery will be named “ The Asutosh Museum of Indian 
Art.” The object of the Museum will be to collect and preserve 
representations of different phases of Indian Art, special emphasis 
being given to Bengal Art. The specimens of Modern Art of the very 
best type will also be collected and preserved. 

* » * 

IX. Sbnatb accepts syndicate Committee Keport on 
Government Resolution on School Education. 

After a lively discussion the Senate of this University at its meeting 
held on the SOth November last accepted the Report of the Syndicate 
Committee on Government Resolution on School Education in Bengal. 

In moving that the Report be accepted Mr. Pramatbanath 
Baneijee explained the recommendations made by the Committee. 
Some of the salient points in the Report are as follows : 

16,000 primary schools for the whole of Bengal are utterly in* 
adequate. One primary school cannot serve an area of 4 to 5 sq. 
miles ; little children should not be expected to walk so far. Govern- 
ment cealised this when it suggested a way out of the difficulty by 
having two other subsidiary schools within each area in which pupils 
would be taught partially by the same teachers, — a suggestion which 
is neither practicable nor desirable. The University strongly ob- 
jects to the proposal of describing primary schools attended by a 
majority of Muslim pupils as Maktabs and the University suggests 
that the names Maktab and Patbsala should be abolished altogether. 
All schools exists for the primary education of the children of Bengal 
and they should be called simply primary schools. The Middle Verna- 
cular Schools were tried in Bengal and have proved a failure. The 
revival of Middle Vernacular schools would therefore be a retrograde 
step. Middle English Schools, according to past experience, }iad often 

19 
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developed into High Schools and the Report considers that this is an 
instance of natural growth. The number of such Middle Schools or 
High Schools would depend on local needs and support. Government 
intend that High Schools should mainly be established in towns and 
not in villages, neither in as close proximity as now. According to the 
Government scheme the demand for High School education would 
gradually decrease ; ordinarily, pupils would complete their education 
at the Middle Vernacular or the Middle English stage. It is expected 
that they would be trained in varied pursuits which would equip them 
for earning their living in the countryside. The Report disagrees with 
this view. Village-mindedness, it points out, is good so far as it 
goes. But it does not follow that a policy should he initiated which 
is likely to go to the other extreme. If young Bengalis are en- 
couraged to regard the Middle Schools stage as the normal end of their 
school life, it would definitely retard the future intellectual and poli- 
tical progress of the province. This is the weakest part of the 
Government scheme. Nothing should be done to discourage boys from 
going to High Schools. The High Schools must be remodelled. The 
Report cannot approve of the proposal that the number of High Schools 
should be deliberately restricted. The Report sugg«>sts that for many 
reasons it is advisable to have the Board of Secondary Education 
under the control of the Senate and it suggests that the Board should 
be closely associated, at any rate for the first ten years, with some 
public body which has experience of education. In conclusion the 
Report urged the Government to appoint a representative committee 
to consider the question of future educational reforms. 

Mr, A. E. Fazlul Huq and Mr. S. Suhrawardy took, exception to 
that portion of the Report which recommended the abolition ''f tbe 
names Maktab and Pathsala. Dr. Pramathanatb Banerji, Mr. C. C. 
Biswas, Prof. J. R. Banerji and Dr. Hiralal Haldir were unanimous 
in bolding that there was no question of abolishing Maktabs and 
pointed out that Government Resolution aimed at unifying all the 
primary schools and contemplated the establishment of one class of 
primary schools which would be attended by Muslim and non-Muslim 
pupils alike and that the University only suggested that it would be 
a happy thing to call such schools by tbe general name of “primary 
schools.’' 

• • 
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X. Dsimms as ^Szauhibbs. 


Four hundred and eight detenus including two girls have bfff fft' "* 
permitted by the Senate to appear at the different University 
aminations in 1936. 


• * • ' 

f 

XI. Stephanos Nirmvlendu Ghosh Lbotdrbship. 

As was expected (vide Calcutta Ebvibw, November last), Sir 
Sarvapalli Badhakrishnan has been invited by the Senate of this 
University to accept the Stephanos Nirmalendu Ghosh Lectureship for 
1936-37 and to deliver a course of Lectures on Comparative Beligion. 

• * • 


XII. Mr. N. G. Majumdab. 

Mr. Nanigopal Majumdar, m.a., Superintendent, Archaeological 
Section of the Indian Museum, has been appointed an Honorary 
Lecturer in the Department of Ancient Indian History and Culture 
from the Ist November, 1935, till the end of the current session. 

t 

• « • 


Epidemic Dropsy Besbaboh. 

The Senate has sanctidJilip payment of a sum of lie. 1,200 to 
Dr.'^ Surendranatb Boy, Professor iji'hemistry, Carmichaeh Medico! 
College, to enable him to carry on*'~’»»«»i» work in Epidemto 

Dropsy. ' nnillb**- 

The fell disease has been ravaging the 

of years and whatever help may be rendered ’ u^the 

root cause is commendable. We trust the ® aanetitm iH 

matter will be appreciated by all, though^* 
may be small. 





NOTIFICATION. 

UNIVERSITY OF OALCUlTA. 

NOTlOB. 

^sAlildioations are hereby invited from candidates for the oomFstition fser 
^ebepdranath ikemlata Q-old Medal for the year 1985. >. 

Tlm.oompetition for the medal is limited to M.A., M.So., Ph.D., D.S 0 . 1 . 

M.E., M.O., and M.S. of not more than three years* standings 
tha standard of physical fitness shall be determined by the essminaticn. 

health af the competitors by the Students’ Welfare Department of 
Calcutta University as well as by application of such tests as may 
4aoided upon by the Committee appointed for the purpose by th^ 
licate. 

Such applications from the entrants for the competition are required 
forvnwded by a Member of the Senate or by the Head of any Institn* 
^|lffiliated to this University and must reach the office of the under* 

! by the 4th January 1936. 

, Senate House, the I6th November 1935. 

♦ 

B. B. ^ 

Controller of Examinaiione (Offg.)* 


..spr>'^'>tive committee 








